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PREFATORY   NOTE 


10  XBB 


FIBST    ENGLISH    EDITION, 


Lf  FBXSximvo  to  my  readers  the  fourth  Tolome  of  thii 
translation— corresponding  to  the  third  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen's  work,  and  embracing  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  beyond  which 
Dr.  Mommsen  has  not  as  yet  proceeded — ^I  have  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  so  long  a  delay  has  taken  place  in 
its  preparation.  Important  duties  of  another  kind,  to 
which  I  was  called  after  completing  the  third  volume,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  I  should  defer  for  a  time  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work,  and  occasioned  much  inter- 
ruption to  its  pfogress  after  I  had  resumed  it.  But  I 
considered  it  due  to  those  who  had  so  favourably  received 
the  earlier  volumes  of  my  translation  that  I  should  en- 
deavour personally  to  complete  it;  and  I  can  only  cast 
myself  on  their  indulgence  if  I  have  somewhat  unduly 
taxed  their  patience. 

The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  compare  the  sheets  with 
the  fwirth  edition  of  the  German,  issued  in  the  present 
year.  I  have  adhered  substantially  to  the  same  principles 
of  translation  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  endeavouring  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  form  and  manner  of  the  original  as 
seemed  compatibib  with  a  due  regard  to  English  idiom, 
and  even  venturing  in  some  cases  to  have  less  regard  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  desirableness  of  reproducing  Dr. 


vi  Prefactory  Note. 

Mommsen^s  meaning  without  paraphrase.  Readers  con- 
yersant  with  the  original  will  in  many  passages  miss  not 
a  little  of  its  characteristic  force;  but  they  will  also,  I 
doubt  not,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  the 
translator  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  Dr.  Mommsen  for  the  more  emphatic  expression 
of  his  meaning  makes  use— often  with  great  felicity — of 
words  and  phrases,  the  English  equivalents  of  which  have 
not  as  yet  passed  into  literary  currency. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  I  have  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  give  the  value  of  the  Boman  money  approxi- 
mately in  round  numbers,  assuming  for  that  purpose  100 
sesterces  as  equivalent  to  £1. 

WiLLXAX  P.   DZOKBOK. 

Glasgow  Gollboi: 
My  81,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  L 

MARCUS  LKPIDUB  AND   QUINTUB   BSKTORnTS. 

When  Sulla  died  m  the  year  676,  the  oligarchy  which 
^  ^    _.     he  had  restored  ruled  with  absolute  sway  over 

Thd  Oppcii- 

the  Roman  state ;  but,  as  it  had  been  established 


by  force,  it  still  needed  force  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
its  numerous  secret  and  open  foes*  It  was  opposed  not  by 
any  single  party  with  objects  clearly  expressed  and  under 
leaders  distinctly  acknowledged,  but  by  a  mass  of  multifii- 
rious  elements,  ranging  themselves  doubtless  under  the 
general  name  of  the  popular  party,  but  in  reality  opposing 
the  Sulla  organization  of  the  commonwealth  on  very  various 
grounds  and  with  very  different  designs.    There  were  the 

men  of  positive  law,  who  neither  mingled  in  nor 

understood  politics,  but  who  detested  the  arbi- 
trary procedure  of  Sulla  in  dealing  with  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  burgesses.  Even  during  the  regent's  lifetime, 
when  all  other  opposition  was  silent,  the  strict  jurists  were 
refractory ;  the  Cornelian  laws,  for  example,  which  deprived 
various  Italian  communities  of  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
treated  in  judicial  decisions  as  null  and  void ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  courts  held  that,  where  a  burgess  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  sold  into  slavery  during  the 
revolution^  his  franchise  was  not  forfeited.  There  was, 
A^^^^g^^^.  further,  the  remnant  of  the  old  liberal  minority 
friendly  to      in  the  senate,  which  in  former  times  had  soui;ht 

a  compromise  with  the  reform  party  and  the 
Italians,  and  was  now  in  a  similar  spirit  inclined  to  modify 
the  rigidly  oligarchic  constitution  of  Sulla  by  concessions  to 
^^^^^      the  Populares.    There  were,  moreover,  the  Pop- 

ulares  strictly  so  called,  the  honest  and  credulous 
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narrow-minded  radicals,  who  staked  property  and  life  for 
the  current  watchwords  of  the  party-programme,  only  to 
discover  with  painful  surprise  after  the  victory  that  they 
had  been  fighting  not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a  phrase.  Their 
special  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  tribunician  power,  which 
Sulla  had  not  abolished  but  had  divested  of  its  most  essen- 
tial prerogatives,  and  which  exercised  over  the  multitude  a 
charm  all  the  more  mysterious  because  the  institution  had 
no  obvious  practical  use  and  was  in  fact  an  empty  phantom 
— ^the  mere  name  of  tribune  of  the  people,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later,  revolutionized  Rome.  There  were, 
above  all,  the  numerous  and  important  classes  whom  the 
Sullan  restoration  had  left  unsatisfied,  or  whose  political  or 
Tnxigpa^  private  interests  it  had  directly  injured.  Among 
^■"^*  those  who  for  such  reasons  belonged  to  the  op- 

position ranked  the  dense  and  prosperous  population  of  the 
region  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  which  naturally  r^ 
garded  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights  in  665  (iii. 
800)  as  merely  an  instalment  of  the  fiill  Roman 
franchise,  and  so  afforded  a  ready  soil  for  agitation.    To 
this  category  belonged  also  the  freedmen^  in- 
fluential in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  specially 
dangerous  tlirough  their  aggregation  in  the  capital,  who 
could  not  brook  their  having  been  reduced  by  the  restora* 
tion  to  their  earlier,  praotiti&lly  useless,  suffrage.    In  the 
same  position  stood,  moreover,  the  great  capital- 
capitaiids.      ^^^^  ^^^  maintained  a  cautious  silence,  but  still 

as  before  preserved  their  tenacity  of  resentment  and  their 
equal  tenacity  of  power.    The  populace  of  the  capital,  which 
t  ^  ,  recoirnized  true  freedom  in  free  bread-corn,  was 

riaiu  of  the  likewise  discontented.  Still  deeper  exasperation 
^^  was  felt  by  the  class  of  bui^esses  affected  by  the 

T^J^J^  Sullan  confiscations — ^whether  they,  like  those 
of  Pompeii,  lived  on  their  property  curtailed  by 
the  Sullan  colonists,  within  the  same  ring-wall  with  the 
latter,  and  at  perpetual  variance  with  them ;  or,  like  the 
Arretines  and  Volaterrans,  retained  actual  possession  of 
their  territory,  but  had  the  Damocles'  sword  of  confiscation 
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nispended  over  ihem  by  the  Roman  people ;  or,  as  was  the 
case  in  Etruria  espedally,  were  reduced  to  be  beggars  in 
their  former  abodes,  or  robbers  in  the  woods.  Finally,  the 
The  ino-  agitation  extended  to  the  whole  family  connec- 
aS^tS^  tiouB  and  £reedmen  of  those  democratic  chiefs 
^'*'^*^  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  the 
restoration,  or  who  were  wandering  along  the  Mauretanian 
eoasts,  or  sojourning  at  the  court  and  in  the  army  of  Mithra* 
dates,  in  all  the  misery  of  emigrant  exile ;  for,  according  to 
the  Btnot  fiimily  associations  that  governed  the  political 
feeling  of  this  age,  it  was  aocoimted  a  point  of  honour  *  that 
those  who  were  left  behind  should  eudekvour  to  procure  for 
exiled  relatives  the  privilege  of  returning  to  their  native 
land,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dead,  at  least  a  removal  of  the 
stigma  attaching  to  their  memory  and  to  their  children,  and 
a  restitution  to  the  latter  of  their  paternal  estate.  More 
especially  the  imDoiediate  children  of  the  proscribed,  whom 
the  regent  had  reduced  in  point  of  bw  to  political  Pariahs 
(iii.  432),  had  virtually  received  from  the  law  itself  a  sum- 
monS'to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

To  all  these  sections  of  the  opposition  there  was  added 

the  whole  body  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes.  All 
CTtocd  the  rabble  high  and  low,  whose  means  and  sub« 

stance  had  been  spent  in  refined  or  in  vulgar 
debauchery ;  the  aristocratic  lords,  who  had  no  &rther  mark 
of  qoality  than  their  debts ;  the  Sullan  soldiers  whom  the 
regent's  fiat  coidd  transform  into  landholders  but  not  into 
husbandmen,  and  vrho,  after  squandering  the  first  inherit* 
anoe  of  the  proscribed,  were  longing  to  succeed  to  a  second 
— ^all  these  waited  only  the  unfolding  of  the  banner  which 
invited  them  to  fight  against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
Xea  of  whatever  else  might  be  inscribed  on  it.     From 

■abitioa        ^  lijj^  necessity  all  the  aspiring  men  of  talent, 
in  search  of  popularity,  attached  themselves  to  the  opposi- 

•  It  18  a  fligidficaiit  trait,  that  a  distinguished  teacher  of  literature, 
the  freedman  Btaberius  Sros,  allowed  the  children  of  the  proecribed  Is 
attend  his  couse  gratnitouaij. 
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tion ;  not  only  those  to  whom  the  strictly  dosed  circle  of 
the  Optimates  denied  admission  or  at  least  opportunities 
for  rapid  promotion,  and  who  therefore  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  the  phalanx  and  to  break  through  the  laws 
of  oligarchic  exclusiveness  and  seniority  by  means  of  popu« 
lar  favour,  but  also  the  more  dangerous  men,  whose  ambi- 
tion aimed  at  something  higher  than  helping  to  determine 
the  destinies  of  the  world  within  the  sphere  of  collegiate  in* 
trigues.  On  the  advocates'  platform  in  particular — the 
only  field  of  legal  opposition  left  open  by  Sulla'-^ven  in 
the  regent's  lifetime  such  aspirants  waged  lively  war  against 
the  restoration  witH  the  weapons  of  formal  jurisprudence 
and  clever  oratory :  for  instance,  the  adroit  speaker  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero  (bom  3rd  January,  648),  son  of  a 
landholder  of  Arpinum,  speedily  made  himself 
a  name  by  the  mingled  caution  and  daring  of  his  opposition 
to  the  dictator.  Such  efforts  were  not  of  much  importance, 
if  the  opponent  desired  nothing  farther  than  by  their  means 
to  procure  for  himself  a  curule  chair,  and  then  to  sit  in  it 
contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  doubt,  if  this  chair 
should  not  satisfy  a  popular  man  and  Gains  Gracchus  should 
find  a  successor,  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  inevitable; 
but  for  the  present  at  least  no  name  could  be  mentioned  the 
bearer  of  which  had  proposed  to  himself  any  such  lofly  aim. 
Such  was  the  sort  of  opposition  with  which  the  oligarchic 
F  of  government  instituted  by  Sulla  had  to  contend, 
theopposi-  when  it  had,  earlier  than  Sulla  himself  prob- 
ably expected,  been  thrown  by  his  death  on  its 
own  resources.  The  task  was  in  itself  far  from  easy,  and 
it  was  farther  complicated  by  the  other  social  and  political 
evils  of  this  age — especially  by  the  extraordinary  double 
difHculty  of  keeping  the  military  chiefs  in  the  provinces  in 
subjection  to  the  supreme  civil  magistracy,  and  of  dealing 
with  the  masses  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian  populace 
accumulating  in  the  capital  and  of  the  slaves  living  there  to 
a  great  extent  in  de  facto  freedom,  without  having  troops  at 
disposal.  The  senate  was  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  fortress 
exposed  and  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  serious  conflicts 
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could  not  be  avoided.  But  the  means  of  resistance  organ 
ized  by  Sulla  were  considerable  and  lasting ;  and,  although 
the  majoritj  of  the  nation  wa^  manifestly  disinclined  to  tiie 
goYernment  which  Sulla  had  installed,  and  even  animated 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  it,  that  government  might  very 
well  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time  in  its  stronghold  against 
the  distracted  and  confused  mass  of  an  opposition  which 
was  not  agreed  either  as  to  end  or  means,  was  without  a 
bead,  and  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  fragments.  Only 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  determined  to  maintain 
its  position,  and  should  bring  at  least  a  spark  of  the  energy 
which  had  built  the  fortress  to  its  defence ;  for  in  the  case 
of  a  garrison  which  will  not  defend  itself,  the  greatest 
master  of  fortification  constructs  his  wa  Is  and  moats  in 
yun. 

The  more  everything  ultimately  depended  on  the  per- 
Want  of  sonal  character  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides, 
'••^"^  it  was  the  more  unfortunate  that  both,  strictly 

speaking,  wanted  leaders.  The  politics  of  this  period  were 
o^rterie-  thoroughly  under  the  sway  of  the  coterie-system 
qrrtm.  in  Ha  worst  form.     This,  indeed,  was  nothing 

new ;  close  unions  of  families  and  clubs  were  inseparable 
from  an  aristocratic  organization  of  the  state,  and  had  for 
centuries  prevailed  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not  till  this  epoch 
that  they  became  all-powerful,  for  it  was  only  now  (first 
^  in  690)  that  their   influence  was  substantiated 

rather  than  checked  by  legal  measures  of  repres- 
sion. All  persons  of  quality,  those  of  popular  leanings  no 
less  than  the  oligarchy  proper,  met  in  Hetaeriae ;  the 
mass  of  the  burgesses  likewise,  so  far  as  they  took  any 
regular  part  in  political  events  at  all,  formed  according  to 
their  voting-districts  close  unions  with  an  almost  military 
organization,  which  found  their  natural  captains  and  agents 
in  the  •'district-distributors"  (divisores  trihuvm).  With 
these  politicial  clubs  everything  was  bought  and  sold;  the 
Tote  of  the  elector  especially,  but  also  the  votes  of  the 
senator  and  the  judge,  the  fists  too  which  produced  the 
street  riot,  and  the  rhigleaders  who  directed  it.    The  as* 
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Bociations  of  t^e  upper  and  of  the  lower  classes  were  dis- 
tinguished merely  in  the  matter  of  tariff.  The  Hetaeria 
decided  the  elections,  the  Hetaeria  decreed  the  impeach- 
mentSy  the  Hetaeria  conducted  the  defence;  it  secured  the 
distinguished  advocate,  and  in  case  of  need  it  contracted  for 
an  acquittal  with  one  of  the  speculators  who  prosecuted  on 
a  great  scale  the  lucrative  traffic  in  judges'  votes.  The 
Hetaeria  commanded  by  its  compact  bands  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  with  the  capital  but  too  often  the  state. 
All  these  things  were  done  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
rule,  and,  so  to  speak,  publicly ;  the  system  of  Hetaeriae 
was  better  arranged  and  managed  than  any  branch  of  state 
administration;  although  there  was,  as  is  usual  among 
civilized  swindlers,  a  tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  direct  mention  of  the  nefarious  proceedings,  nobody 
made  a  secret  of  them,  and  advocates  of  repute  were  not 
ashamed  to  give  open  and  intelligible  hints  of  their  relation 
to  the  Hetaeriae  of  their  clients.  If  an  individual  was  to  be 
found  here  or  there  who  kept  aloof  from  such  practices  and 
yet  mingled  in  public  life,  he  was  assuredly,  like  Marcus 
Gato,  a  political  Don  Quixote.  Parties  and  partynstrife 
were  superseded  by  the  dubs  and  their  rivalry ;  govern- 
ment  was  superseded  by  intrigue,  A  more  than  equivocal 
character,  Publius  Cethegus,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
zealous  Marians,  afterwards  as  a  deserter  received  into 
fiivour  by  Sulla  (iii.  400),  acted  a  most  influential  part  In 
the  political  proceedings  of  this  period — unrivalled  as  a 
cunning  tale-bearer  and  mediator  between  the  sections  of 
the  senate  and  as  having  a  statesman's  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  all  cabals :  at  times  the  appointment  to  the  most 
important  posts  of  command  was  decided  by  a  word  from 
his  mistress  Praeda.  Such  a  plight  was  only  possible 
where  none  of  the  men  taking  part  in  politics  rose  above 
mediocrity :  any  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  would 
have  swept  away  this  system  of  factions  like  cobwebs ;  but 
there  was  in  reality  a  sad  lack  of  men  of  political  or  mili- 
tary capadty. 

Of  the  older  generation  the  civil  wars  had  left  not  a 
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single  man  of  repute  except  the  old  direwd  and 
eloquent  Lucius  Philippus,  consul  in  C63,  who, 
formerly  of  popular  leanings  (iii.  170),  there- 
after leader  of  the  capitalist  party  against  the 
senate  (liL  271 ),  aRd  closely  associated  with  the  Marians 
(iii.  392),  and  lastly  passing  over  to  the  Tictorious  oligarchy 
in  s-ifficient  time  to  earn  thanks  and  commendation  (iii*  399), 
jiutiA\au        ^*^  managed  to  escape  between  the  parties, 
grt^jjj^    Among  the  men  of  the  following  generation  the 
most  notable  chiefs  of  the  pure  aristocracy  were 
Quintus  Metellas  Pius,  consul  in  674,  Sulla's 
comrade  in  dangers  and  victories ;  Quintus  Lutatiua  Catu« 
lus,  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  676,  the 
son  of  the  victor  of  Vcrcellae ;  and  two  younger 
officers,  the  brothers  Lucius  and  Marcus  Lucullus,  of  whom 
the  former  had  fought  with  distinction  under  Sulla  in  Asia, 
^^  the  latter  in  Italy ;  not  to  mention  Optimates 

like  Quintus  Hortensius  (640-704),  who  had 
importance  only  as  a  pleader,  or  men  like  Decimus  Junius 
BmtDs,  consul  in  677,  Mamoxsus  Aemilius 
Lepidus  Livianus  consul  in  677  and  other  such 
nullities,  whose  best  quality  was  a  euphonious  aristocratic 
name.  But  even  those  four  men  rose  little  above  the  aver- 
age calibre  of  the  Optimates  of  this  age.  Catulus  was  like 
his  fiither  a  man  of  refined  culture  and  an  honeat  aristocrat, 
but  of  moderate  talents  and  no  soldier.  Metellus  was  not 
merely  estimable  in  his  personal  character,  but  an  able  and 
experienced  officer ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  dose  relations  as  a  kinsman  and  colleague  with  the 
regent  as  because  of  bis  recognised  ability  that  he  was  sent 
in  675,  afler  resigning  the  oonsulship,  to  Spain, 
where  die  Lnsitanians  and  the  Roman  emigrants 
under  Quintus  Sertorius  had  begun  fresh  movements.  The 
two  Lucnlli  were  also  able  officers — ^particularly  the  elder, 
who  combined  very  respectable  military  talents  with  thor- 
ough literary  enlture  and  a  liking  for  authorship,  and  ap- 
peared honoorable  also  as  a  man.  But,  as  statesmen,  even 
diese  better  aristocrats  were  not  much  less  remiss  and 
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shortsighted  than  the  average  senators  of  the  time.  In 
presence  of  an  outward  foe  the  more  eminent  among  them, 
doubtless,  proved  themselves  useful  and  brave ;  but  no  one 
of  them  evinced  the  desire  or  the  skill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  politics  proper,  and  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  stormj  seas  of  intrigue  and  faction  with  the 
hand  of  a  true  pilot  Their  political  wisdom  was  limited 
to  a  sincere  belief  in  the  oligarchy  as  the  sole  means  of  sal- 
vation, and  to  a  cordial  hatred  and  courageous  execration  of 
demagogism  as  well  as  of  every  individual  authority  which 
sought  to  emancipate  itself.  Their  petty  ambition  was 
contented  with  little.  The  stories  told  of  Metellus  in  Spain 
— that  he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  the 
far  from  harmonious  lyre  of  the  Spanish  occasional  poets, 
but  even  wherever  he  went  had  himself  received  like  a  god 
with  libations  of  wine  and  odours  of  incense,  and  at  table 
had  his  head  crowned  by  descending  Victories  amidst  the- 
atrical thunder  with  the  golden  laurel  of  the  conqueror—' 
are  no  better  attested  than  most  historical  anecdotes ;  but 
such  gossip  reflects  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  race  of 
Epigoni.  Even  the  better  men  were  content  when  they 
had  gained  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  consulship  and 
a  triumph  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  senate ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  with  right  ambition  they  would  have  just 
begun  to  be  truly  useful  to  their  country  and  their  party, 
they  retired  from  the  political  stage  to  spend  their  days  in 
princely  luxury.  Men  like  Metellus  and  Lucius  Lucullus 
were,  even  as  generals,  not  more  attentive  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Roman  dominion  by  fresh  conquests  of  kings 
and  peoples  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the  endless'  game, 
poultry,  and  dessert  lists  of  Roman  gastronomy  by  new 
delicacies  from  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they  wasted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  more  or  less  intellectual  idleness. 
The  traditional  aptitude  and  the  individual  solMeninl,  on 
which  all  oligarchic  government  is  based,  were  lost  in  the 
decayed  and  artificially  restored  Roman  aristocracy  of  this 
age;  in  its  judgment  universally  the  spirit  of  clique  was 
accounted  as  patriotism,  vanity  as  ambition,  and  narrow- 
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mindedness  as  oonsisteney.  Had  the  Sullan  eonstilittion 
passed  into  the  guardianship  of  snch  men  as  have  sat  in  the 
Romaa  College  of  Cardinals  or  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  opposition  would  have  been 
able  to  shake  it  so  soon ;  with  such  defenders  every  attack 
involved,  at  all  events,  a  serious  peril. 

Of  the  men,  who  were  neither  unconditional  adherents 
.  nor  open  opponents  of  the  Sullan  constitution, 

no  one  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
than  the  young  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  the  time  of 

Sulla's  death  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (born 
^  29th  September,  648).    The  &ct  was  a  mis- 

fortune for  the  admired  as  well  as  for  the  admirers ;  but  it 
was  natural.  Sound  in  body  and  spirit)  an  excellent  ath- 
lete, who  even  when  a  superior  officer  vied  with  his  soldiers 
in  leaping,  running,  and  lifting,  a  vigorous  and  skilled  rider 
and  fencer,  a  hold  leader  of  volunteer  bands,  the  youth  had 
become  imperator  and  triumphator  at  an  age  which  exclud- 
ed him  from  every  magistracy  and  from  the  senate,  and 
had  acquired  the  first  place  next  to  Sulla  in  public  opinion ; 
nay,  had  obtained  from  the  indulgent  regent  himself — half 
in  recc^ition,  half  in  irony — ^the  surname  of  the  Great. 
Unhappily,  his  mental  endowments  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded with  these  unprecedented  successea  He  was  neither 
a  bad  nor  an  incapable  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  ordinary, 
created  by  nature  to  be  a  good  sergeant,  called  by  circum- 
stances to  be  a  general  and  a  statesman.  An  intelligent, 
brave  and  experienced,  thoroughly  excellent  soldier,  he  was 
still,  even  in  his  military  capacity,  without  trace  of  any 
higher  gifts.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  as  a  general,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  proceed  with  a  caution  border- 
ing on  timidity,  ami^  if  possible,  to  give  the  decisive  blow 
only  when  he  had  established  an  immense  superiority  over 
his  opponent.  His  culture  was  the  average  culture  of  the 
time ;  although  entirely  a  soldier,  he  did  not  neglect,  when 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  dutifully  to  admire  and  to  make  pre- 
sents to  the  rhetoricians  there.  His  integrity  was  that  of 
a  rich  man  who  manages  with  discretion  his  considerable 
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property  inherited  and  acquired.  He  disdained  not  to  make 
money  in  the  usual  senatorial  way,  but  he  was  too  oold  and 
too  rich  to  incur  special  risks,  or  draw  down  on  himself  oon« 
spicuous  disgrace,  on  that  account.  The  yioe  so  much  in 
vogue  among  his  contemporaries,  rather  than  any  virtue  of 
his  own,  procured  for  him  tiie  reputation — comparatively, 
no  doubt,  well  warranted — of  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness* His  ^'  honest  countenance  "  became  almost  proverbial, 
and  even  after  his  death  he  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and 
moral  man ;  he  was  really  a  good  neighbour,  who  did  not 
join  in  the  revolting  schemes  by  which  the  grandees  of 
that  age  extended  the  bounds  of  their  domains  through 
forced  sales  or  measures  still  worse  at  the  expense  of  their 
humblei  neighbours,  and  in  domestic  life  he  displayed  at- 
tachment to  his  wife  and  children  :  it  redounds  moreover  to 
his  credit  that  he  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  putting  to  death  the  captive  kings  and  gen- 
erals of  the  enemy  after  they  had  been  exhibited  in  triumph. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  separating  from  his 
beloved  wife  at  the  command  of  his  lord  and  master  Sulla, 
because  she  belonged  to  an  outlawed  family,  nor  from 
ordering  with  great  composure  that  men  who  had  stood  by 
him  and  helped  him  in  times  of  difficulty  should  be  execute 
ed  before  his  eyes  at  the  nod  of  the  same  master  (iii.  414) : 
he  was  not  cruel,  though  he  was  reproached  with  being  so, 
but:— what  perhaps  was  worse — ^he  was  oold  and,  in  good  as 
in  evil,  unimpassioned.  In  the  tumult  of  battle  he  fiioed 
the  enemy  fearlessly  ;  in  civil  life  he  was  a  shy  man,  whose 
cheek  flushed  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  he  spoke  in  public 
not  without  embarrassment,  and  generally  was  angular, 
stiff,  and  awkward  in  intercourse.  With  all  his  haughty 
obstinacy  he  was-^as  indeed  persons  ordinarily  are,  who 
make  a  display  of  their  independence — ^a  pliant  tool  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  him,  espaoially  of 
his  freedmen  and  clients,  by  whom  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
controlled.  For  nothing  was  he  less  qualified  than  for  a 
statesman.  Uncertain  as  to  his  aims,  unskilful  in  the  choice 
of  his  means  alike  in  little  and  great  matters  shortsighted 
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and  helpless,  he  was  wont  to  coooeal  his  irresolution  and 
indecision  under  a  solemn  silenoe^  and,  when  he  thought  to 
play  a  subtle  game^  simply  to  deceive  hiroself  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  deceiving  others.  By  his  military  posi- 
tion and  his  territorial  connections  he  acquired  almost  with- 
out any  action  of  his  own  a  considerable  party  personall/ 
deyoted  to  him,  with  which  the  greatest  things  might  have 
been  accomplished ;  but  Pompeius  was  in  every  respect  in- 
capable of  leading  and  keeping  together  a  party,  and,  if  it 
still  kept  togethety  it  did  so— in  like  manner  without  his 
action — ^through  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  he  reminds  us  of  Marius ;  but  Marius, 
with  his  nature  of  boorish  roughness  and  sensual  passion, 
was  still  less  intolerable  than  this  most  tiresome  and  most 
starched  of  all  artificial  great  men.  His  political  position 
was  utterly  perverseu  He  was  a  Sullan  officer  and  under 
obligation  to  serve  the  restored  constitution,  and  yet  again 
in  opposition  to  Sulla  personally  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
senatorial  government.  The  geTia  of  the  Pompeii,  which 
had  only  be^i  named  for  some  sixty  years  in  the  consular 
lists,  had  by  no  means  acquired  full  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy ;  the  father  of  this  Pompeius  had  occupied  a 
veiy  invidious  equivocal  position  towards  the  senate  (iii. 
826,  887),  and  he  himself  had  once  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Cinnans  (iii*  400) — recollections  which  were  suppressed 
perhaps,  but  not  forgotten.  The  prominent  position  which 
Pompeius  acquired  under  Sulla  set  him  at  inward  variance 
with  the  aristocracy,  quite  as  much  as  it  brought  him  into 
outward  connection  with  it^  Weak-headed  as  he  was, 
Pompeius  was  seized  with  giddiness  on  the  height  of  glory 
which  he  had  climbed  with  such  dangerous  rapidity  and 
ease.  Just  as  if  he  wished  to  ridicule  his  dry  prosaic  nature 
by  the  parallel  with  the  mosir  poetical  of  all  heroic  figures, 
he  b^an  to  compare  himself  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
to  account  himself  a  man  of  unique  standing,  whom  it  did 
not  beseem  to  be  merely  one  of  the  five  hundred  senators 
of  Home.  In  reality,  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  take  his 
place  as  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  regime  than  Pompeius. 
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His  dignified  outward  appearance,  his  solemn  formality,  his 
personal  bravery,  his  decorous  private  life,  his  want  of  all 
initiative  might  have  gained  for  him,  had  he  been  born  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  aii  honorable  place  by  the  side  of 
Quintus  Maximus  and  Publius  Decius :  this  mediocrity,  so 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Optimate  and  the  genuine 
Koman,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  special  affinity  which 
subsisted  at  all  times  between  Pompeius  and  the  mass  of 
the  burgesses  and  the  senate.  Even  in  his  own  age  he 
would  have  had  a  definite  and  respectable  position,  had  he 
contented  himself  with  being  the  general  of  the  senate — ^the 
office  for  which  he  was  from  the  beginning  destined.  With 
this  he  was  not  content,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  fiital  plight 
of  wishing  to  be  something  else  than  he  could  be.  He  was 
constantly  aspiring  to  a  special  position  in  the  state,  and, 
when  it  offered  itself,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
occupy  it ;  he  was  deeply  indignant  when  persons  and  laws 
did  not  bend  unconditionally  before  him,  and  yet  he  every- 
where bore  himself  with  no  mere  affectation  of  modesty  aa 
one  of  many  peers,  and  trembled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
undertaking  anything  unconstitutional.  Thus  constantly  at 
fundamental  variance  with,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
obedient  servant  of,  the  oligarchy,  constantly  tormented  by 
an  ambition  which  was  frightened  at  its  own  aims,  his  deeply 
agitated  life  passed  joylessly  away  in  a  perpetual  inward 
contradiction. 

Marcus  Crassus  cannot,  any  more  than  Pompeius,  be 
reckoned  amont;  the  unconditional  adherents  of 
the  oligarchy.  He  is  a  personage  highly  char- 
acteristic of  this  epoch.  Like  Pompeius,  whose  senior  he 
was  by  a  few  years,  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  high 
Roman  aristocracy,  had  obtained  the  usual  culture  befitting 
his  rank,  and  had  fought  like  Pompeius  with  distinction 
under  Sulla  in  the  Italian  war.  Far  inferior  to  many  of  his 
peers  in  mental  gifts,  literary  culture,  and  military  talent, 
he  outstripped  them  by  his  boundless  activity,  and  by  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  strove  to  possess  aU  things  and 
to  become  all-important.     Above  all,  he  threw  himself  into 
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speculation.  Purchases  of  estates  during  the  revolution 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  wealth ;  but  he  disdained  no 
branch  of  gain  ;  he  carried  on  the  business  of  building  in 
the  capital  on  an  extensive  sciile  and  with  prudence;  ho 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  freed  men  in  the  most 
varied  undertakings ;  he  acted  ns  banker  both  in  and  out  of 
Rome,  in  person  or  by  his  agents ;  he  advanced  money  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  senate,  and  undertook — as  it  might 
happen — to  execute  works  or  to  bribe  the  tribunals  on  their 
account.  He  was  fur  from  nice  iu  the  matter  of  making 
profit.  On  occasion  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions  a  forgery 
m  the  lists  had  been  proved  against  him,  for  which  reason 
Sulla  made  no  more  use  of  him  thenceforward  in  affairs  of 
state :  he  did  not  refuse  to  accept  an  inheritance,  because 
the  testamentary  document  which  contained  his  name  was 
notoriously  forged ;  he  made  no  objection,  when  his  bailiffs 
by  force  or  by  fraud  dislodged  the  petty  holders  from  lands 
which  adjoined  his  own.  He  avoided  open  collisions,  how- 
ever, with  criminal  justice,  and  lived  himself  like  a  genuine 
moneyed  man  in  homely  and  simple  style.  In  this  way 
Orassus  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  a  man  of 
ordinary  senatorial  fortune  to  be  the  master  of  wealth 
whidi  not  long  before  his  death,  afler  defraying  enormous 
extraordinary  expenses,  still  amounted  to  170;000,000 
sesterces  (£1,700,000).  He  had  become  the  richest  of 
Eomans  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  political 
power.  If,  according  to  his  expression,  no  one  might  call 
himself  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army  from  hie 
revenues,  one  who  could  do  this  was  hardly  any  longer  a 
mere  citizen.  In  reality  the  views  of  Crassus  aimed  at  a 
higher  object  than  the  possession  of  the  fullest  money-chost 
in  Rome.  He  grudged  no  pains  to  extend  his  connections. 
He  knew  how  to  salute  by  name  every  burgess  of  the 
capital.  Ho  refused  to  no  suppliant  his  assistance  in  court. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  not  done  much  for  him  as  an  orator : 
his  speaking  was  dry,  his  delivery  monotonous,  he  had 
difficulty  of  hearing ;  but  his  pertinacity,  which  no  weari* 
Bomeness  deterred  and  no  enjoyment  distracted,  overcame 
Vol.  IV.— 2 
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such  obstacles.  He  never  appeared  unprepared,  he  never 
extemporized,  and  so  he  hecame  a  pleader  at  all  times  in 
request  and  at  all  times  ready ;  to  whom  it  was  no  deroga- 
tion that  a  cause  was  rarely  too  bad  for  him,  and  that  he 
knew  how  to  influence  the  judges  not  merely  by  his  oratory, 
but  also  by  his  oonnections  and,  if  necessary,  by  his  gold. 
Half  the  senate  was  indebted  to  him ;  his  habit  of  advancing 
to  ''  friends  "  money  without  interest  revocable  at  pleasure 
rendered  a  number  of  influential  men  dependent  on  him^ 
and  the  more  so  that,  like  a  genuine  man  of  business,  he 
made  no  distinction  of  parties,  maintained  connections  on 
all  hands,  and  readily  lent  to  every  one  able  to  pay  or 
otherwise  useful.  The  most  daring  party-leaders,  who  made 
their  attacks  recklessly  in  all  directions,  were  careful  not 
to  quarrel  with  Crassus ;  he  was  compared  to  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  none  to  provoke.  That 
such  a  man,  so  situated,  could  not  strive  afber  lowly  aims 
is  clear;  and,  in  a  very  different  way  from  Pompeius, 
Crassus  knew  exactly  like  a  banker  the  objects  and  the 
means  of  political  speculation.  From  the  origin  of  Home 
capital  was  a  political  power  there ;  the  age  was  of  such  a 
sort,  that  everything  seemed  accessible  to  gold  as  to  iron. 
If  in  the  time  of  revolution  a  capitalist  aristocracy  might 
have  thought  of  overthrowing  the  oligarchy  of  the  gent^^ 
a  man  like  Crassus  might  raise  his  eyes  higher  than  to  the 
fasces  and  embroidered  mantle  of  the  triumphators.  For 
the  moment  he  was  a  Sullan  and  adherent  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  financier  to  devote  himself  to  a 
definite  political  party,  or  to  pursue  aught  than  his  personal 
advantage.  Why  should  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
intriguing  man  in  Rome,  and  no  penurious  miser  but  a 
speculator  on  the  greatest  scale,  not  speculate  also  on  the 
crown  1  Alone,  perhaps,  he  could  not  attain  this  object ; 
but  he  had  already  carried  out  many  great  transactions  in 
partnership ;  it  was  not  impossible  that  for  this  also  a  suit- 
able partner  might  present  himself.  It  is  a  trait  churao- 
tcristic  of  the  time,  that  a  mediocre  orator  and  officer,  a 
politician  who  took  his  activity  for  energy  and  his  covet- 
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for  ambition,  one  who  at  bottom  had  nothing  but 
a  colossal  fortane  and  the  mercantile  talent  of  forming 
connections — ^that  such  a  man,  relying  on  the  omnipotence 
of  coteries  and  intrigues,  could  deem  himself  on  a  level  with 
tlie  first  generals  and  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  could  con« 
.tend  with  them  for  the  highest  prize  which  allures  political 
ambition. 

In  the  opposition  proper,  both  among  the  liberal  con- 
j^^^^^  ^  serratives  and  among  the  Populares,  the  storms 
the  dein-        of  revolution  had  made  fearful  havoc.     Amons 

the  former,  the  only  surviving  man  of  note  was 
"*''^  Gaius  Cotta  (630--C.  681),  the  friend  and  ally 

of  Diiisus  and  as  such  banished  in  663  (iii.  287), 
and  then  by  Sulla's  victory  brought  back  to  his  native  land 
(iii.  433) ;  be  was  a  shrewd  man  and  an  efficient  advocate^ 
but  not  called,  either  by  the  weight  of  his  party  or  by  that 
of  his  personal  standing,  to  act  more  than  a  respectable 
secondary  part.  In  the  democratic  party,  among  the  rising 
^^  youth,  Gaius  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  twenty-four 

ML    *  years  of  age  (bom  12  July,  652 1*),  drew  to* 

*  It  is  Qsoftl  to  let  down  the  year  664  an  that  of  Caeaar'e  birth, 
because  according  to  Suetonius  {Cae9.  88),  Plotareh  {Can, 
69),  and  Appian  {B.  C.  u.  149)  he  was  at  his  death  (16 
^  March,  710)  id  his  56th  year ;  with  which  also  the  state- 

ment that  he  was  18  yeare  old  at  the  time  of  the  SuUan  proscription 
(672 ;  Yoll.  il  41)  nearly  aocorda.    But  this  view  is  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with    the  facts  that  Caesar  filled    the 
^  A  aedileship  in  6S9,  the  prae^rship  in  692,  and  the  consul- 

sa  ship  in  696,  and  that  these  offices  could,  according  to  the 

Uffei  annales,  be  held  at  the  very  earliest  in  the  87-S8th, 
40-41  St,  and  48-44th  years  of  a  man's  life  respectiTely  (Becker  ii.  2, 
24).  We  cannot  conceive  why  Caesar  should  hare  filled  all  the  curule 
offices  two  years  before  the  legal  time,  and  still  less  why  there  should 
be  no  mention  anjwhere  of  his  having  done  so ;  these  facts  rather  sug^ 
gest  the  oonjectare  that,  as  his  birthday  fell  undoubtedly  on  July  12, 
he  was  bom  not  in  664,  but  in  652 ;  so  that  in  672  he 
^  was  in  his  20~21st  year,  and  he  died  not  in  his  66th  year, 

but  at  the  age  of  67  years  8  months.  In  favour  cf  this 
latter  view  we  may  moreover  adduce  the  circumstance,  wluch  has  been 
strangely  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  it,  that  Caesar  ^pa*nepuar* 
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wards  bim  the  eyes  of  friend  and  foe.  His  relation* 
ship  with  Marius  and  Cinna  (his  fither's  sister  had  been 
the  wife  of  Marius,  he  himself  had  married  Cinna's  daugh* 
ter) ;  the  courageous  refusal  of  the  youth  who  had  scarce 
outgrown  the  age  of  boyhood  to  send  a  divorce  to  his  young 

WM  appointed  by  Marius  and  Ginna  as  Flamen  of  Jupiter  (Yell.  ii.  43) ; 
for  Marius  died  in  January  668,  when  Caesar  was  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  view  18  years  6  months  old,  and  therefore 
not  "  almost,^  as  Yelleius  says,  but  actually  still  a  boy,  and  most  prob* 
ably  for  this  very  reasou  not  at  all  capable  of  holding  such  a  priest- 
hood. If,  again,  he  was  born  in  July,  662,  he  was  at  the 
death  of  Marius  in  his  16th  year ;  and  with  this  the  expres- 
sion in  Yelleius  agrees,  as  well  as  the  general  rule  that  civil  positiona 
were  not  assumed  before  the  expiry  of  the  age  of  boyhood.  Further, 
with  this  latter  view  alone  accords  the  fact  that  the  denarii  struck  by 
Caesar  about  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  are  marked  with  the  num- 
ber LIL  probably  the  year  of  his  life ;  for  when  it  began,  Caesar's  age 
was  according  to  this  view  somewhat  over  62  years.  Nor  is  it  so  rash 
as  it  appears  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  oflSciai  lists  of 
births,  to  charge  our  authorities  with  an  error  in  this  respect.  Those 
four  statements  may  very  well  be  all  traceable  to  a  common  source ; 
nor  can  they  at  all  lay  claim  to  any  very  high  credibility,  seeing  that 
for  the  earlier  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  acta  diuma  the 
statements  as  to  the  natal  years  of  even  the  best  known  and  most 
prominent  Romans,  e.  g.j  as  to  that  of  Pompeius,  vary  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner. 

In  the  Life  of  Caesar  by  Napoleon  III.  (B.  2,  ch.  1)  it  is  objected  to 
101  this  view,  first,  that  the  lex  anncdie  would  point  for  Caesar's 

^^  birth-year  not  to  652,  but  to  651 ;  secondly  and  espe- 

cially, that  other  cases  are  known  where  it  was  not  attended  to.  But 
the  first  assertion  rests  on  a  mistake ;  for,  as  the  example  of  Cicero 
shows,  the  lex  annalie  required  only  that  at  the  entering  on  office  the 
48d  year  should  be  begun,  not  that  it  should  be  completed.  None  of 
the  alleged  exceptions  to  the  rule,  moreover,  are  pertinent.  When 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  22)  says  that  formerly  in  conferring  magistracies  no 
regard  was  had  to  age,  and  that  the  consulate  and  dictatorsliip  wer^ 
entrusted  to  quite  young  men,  he  has  in  view,  of  course,  as  all  com* 
mentators  acknowledge,  the  earlier  period  before  the  issuing  of  the 
leges  annates — ^the  consulship  of  M.  Yalerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three, 
and  similar  cases.  The  assertion  that  Lucullus  received  the  supreme 
magfstrAcy  before  the  legal  age  is  erroneous ;  it  is  only  stated  (Cicero, 
Acad.  Pr.  i.  1)  that  on  the  ground  of  an  exceptional  clause  not  more 
particularly  known  to  us,  in  reward  for  some  sort  of  act  performed  by 
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wife  Cornelia  at  the  bidding  of  the  dictator,  as  Ponipeiu9 
had  in  the  like  case  done ;  his  bold  persistence  in  the  priest- 
hood conferred  upon  him  by  Marius,  but  revoked  by  Sulla ; 
his  wanderings  during  the  proscription  with  which  he  waa 
threatened,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  averted  by  the 
intercession  of  his  relatives ;  his  bravery  in  the  conflicts 
before  Mytilene  and  in  Cilicia,  a  bravery  which  no  one  had 
expected  from  the  tenderly  reared  and  almost  efTeminatcly 
foppish  boy ;  even  the  warnings  of  Sulla'  regarding  the 
"  boy  in  the  petticoat "  in  whom  more  than  a  Marius  lay  con- 
cealed— all  these  were  precisely  so  many  recommendations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  democratic  party.  But  Caesar  could 
only  be  the  object  of  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  the  men 
who  from  their  age  and  their  public  position  would  have 
been  called  now  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  party  and  the  state, 
were  all  dead  or  in  exile. 

him,  he  bad  a  diBpeosation  from  the  legal  two  years'  interval  between 
tlie  aedilesiiip  and  practorsbip— in  reality  be  was  aedilo  in  676,  probably 
praetor  in  677,  consul  in  680.  That  the  case  of  Pompeiua  was  a  totally 
different  one  is  obvious ;  but  ercn  as  to  Pompeius,  it  is  on  seyeral 
occasions  expressly  stated  (Cicero,  de  Imp,  Pomp.  21,  62 ;  Appian  iii. 
88)  that  the  senate  released  him  from  the  laws  as  to  age.  That  this 
should  have  been  done  with  Pompeius,  who  had  solicited  the  oodsuI- 
ship  as  a  commander-in-chief  crowned  with  victory  and  a  triumphator, 
at  the  head  of  an  ai-my  and  after  his  coalition  with  Craasus  also  of  a 
powerful  party,  we  can  readily  conceive.  But  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  surprising,  if  the  same  thing  should  have  been  done  with 
Caesar  on  his  candidature  for  the  minor  magistracies,  when  he  was 
of  little  more  importance  than  other  political  beginners ;  and  it  would 
be,  if  possible,  more  surprising  still,  that,  while  there  is  mention  of 
that — in  itself  readily  underHtood — exception,  there  should  be  no 
notice  of  this  more  than  strange  deviation,  however  naturally  such 
notices  would  have  suggested  themselves,  especially  with  reference  to 
Octavianus  consul  at  21  (oomp.  e*  g.,  Appian  iii  88).  Of  a  piece  with 
tlie  examples  adduced  is  the  inference  drawn  from  them,  '*  that  the  law 
was  little  observed  in  Rome.^  where  distiuguisiied  men  were  concerned.'* 
Anything  more  erroneous  than  this  sentence  was  never  uttered  regard- 
ing Rome  and  the  Romans.  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  not  less  that  of  its  great  generals  and  statesmen,  depends 
above  all  things  on  the  fiaet  that  the  law  held  good  for  them  as  well  as 
for  others. 
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Thus  the  leadership  of  the  democracy,  in  the  absence  of 
a  man  with  a  true  vocation  for  it,  was  to  be  had 
^^  ^  by  any  one  who  might  please  to  give  himself 

forth  as  the  champion  of  oppressed  popular  freedom  ;  and 
in  this  way  it  C4irae  to  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  a  Sullan, 
who  from  motives  more  tlian  equivocal  deserted  to  the  camp 
of  the  democracy.  Once  a  zealous  Optimate,  and  a  large 
purchaser  at  the  auctions  of  the  proscribed  estates,  he  had, 
as  governor  oT  Sicily,  so  scandalously  plundered  the  pro- 
vince that  he  was  threatened  with  impeachment,  and,  to 
evade  it,  threw  himself  into  opposition.  It  was  a  gain  of 
doubtful  value.  No  doubt  the  opposition  thus  acquired  a 
well-known  name,  a  man  of  quality,  a  vehement  orator  in 
the  Forum  ;  but  Lepidus  was  an  insignificant  and  indiscreet 
personage,  who  did  not  deserve  to  become  a  leader  either  in 
council  or  in  the  field.  Nevertheless  the  opposition  wel- 
comed him,  and  the  new  leader  of  the  democrats  succeeded 
not  oul}  in  deterring  his  accusers  from  prosecuting  the 
attack  which  they  had  begun,  but  also  in  carry- 
ing his  election  to  the  consulship  for  676;  in 
which  he  was  helped  not  only  by  the  treasures  exacted  in 
Sicily,  but  also  by  the  foolish  endeavour  of  Pompeius  to 
show  Sulla  and  the  pure  Sullans  on  this  occasion  what  he 
could  do.  Now  that  the  opposition  had,  on  the  death  of 
Sulla,  found  a  head  once  more  in  Lepidus,  and  now  that 
this  their  leader  had  become  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
state,  the  speedy  outbreak  of  the  new  revolution  in  the 
capital  might  with  certainty  be  foreseen. 

But  even  before  the  democrats  moved  in  the  capital,  the 
The  emi-  democratic  emigrants  had  again  bestirred  them- 
grants  in  sclves  iu  Spain.  The  soul  of  this  movement 
fiertoriiiB.  was  Quintus  Sertorius.  This  eminent  man,  a 
native  of  Nursia  in  the  Sabine  land,  was  from  the  first  of  a 
tender  and  even  sofV-hearted  temperament — as  his  almost 
enthusiastic  love  for  his  mother,  Raia,  shows — and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  chivalrous  bravery,  as  was  proved 
by  the  honourable  scars  which  he  brought  home  from  the 
Cimbrian,  Spanish,  and  Italian   wars.     Although  wholl/ 
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untrained  as  a  speaker,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  learned 
advocates  by  the  natural  flow  and  the  striking  precision  of 
his  address.  His  remarkable  military  and  statesmauly 
talent  had  found  opportunity  of  shining  by  contrast,  more 
particularly  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  the  democrats 
so  wretdiedly  and  stupidly  mismanaged ;  he  was  confessed- 
ly the  only  democratic  officer  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
and  to  conduct  war,  and  the  only  democratic  statesman 
who  opposed  the  insensate  and  furious  doings  of  his  party 
with  statesmanlike  energy.  His  Spanish  soldiers  called 
him  the  new  Hannibal,  and  this  not  merely  because  he  had, 
like  that  hero,  lost  an  eye  in  war.  He  in  reality  reminds 
us  of  the  great  Phoenician  by  his  equally  cunning  and 
courageous  strategy,  by  his  rare  talent  of  organizing  war  by 
means  of  war,  by  his  adroitness  in  attracting  foreign  nations 
to  his  interest  and  making  them  serviceable  to  his  ends,  by 
his  prudence  in  success  and  misfortune,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  ingenuity  in  turning  to  good  account  his  victories  and 
averting  the  consequences  of  his  defeats.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  Roman  statesman  of  the  earlier  period,  or 
of  the  present,  can  be  compared  in  point  of  universal  talent 
to  Sertorius.  After  Sulla's  generals  had  compelled  him  to 
quit  Spain  (iii.  414),  he  had  led  a  restless  life  of  adventure 
along  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts,  sometimes  in  league, 
sometimes  at  war,  with  the  Cilician  pirates  who  haunted 
these  seas  and  with  the  chieftains  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Libya.  Hie  victorious  Roman  restoration  had  pursued 
him  even  thither:  when  he  besieged  Tingis  (Tangicrs),  a 
corps  under  Pacciaecus  from  Roman  Africa  had  appeared  to 
help  the  prince  of  the*town;  but  Pacciaecus  was  totally 
defeated  and  Tingis  was  taken  by  Sertorius.  On  the  re- 
port of  such  achievements  by  the  Roman  refugee  spreading 
abroad,  the  Lusitanians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tended submission  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  practically 
maintained  their  independence  and  annually  fought  with  the 
governors  of  Further  Spain,  sent  envoys  to  Sertorius  in 
Africa,  to  invite  him  to  their  count!  y  and  to  commit  to 
him  the  command  of  their  militia. 
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Scrtorius,  who  twenty  years  before  had  served  under 
nenewod  Titus  Didius  in  Spain  and  knew  the  resources 
o?Uie'^  of  the  land,  resolved  to  comply  with  the  invita- 
&ra"*^^.  ^*^"'  *^^^>  leaving  behind  him  a  small  detach- 
tioD.  meut  on  the  Mauretanian  coast,  embarked  for 

^-  Spain  (about  G74).    The  straits  separating  Spain 

and  Africa  were  occupied  by  a  Boman  squadron  command- 
ed by  Cotta ;  to  steal  through  it  was  impossible ;  so  Ser- 
torius  fought  his  way  through  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Lusitanians.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  Lusi- 
tanian  communities  that  placed  themselves  under  his  orders; 
and  of  "  Romans  "  he  mustered  only  2,600  men,  a  consider- 
able part  of  whom  were  deserters  from  the  army  of  Pao 
ciaecus  or  Africans  armed  after  the  Roman  style.  Serto- 
rius  saw  that  everything  depended  on  his  associating  with 
the  loose  swarms  of  guerillas  a  strong  nucleus  of  troops 
possessing  Roman  organization  and  discipline :  for  this  end 
he  reinforced  the  band  which  he  had  brought  with  him  by 
levying  4,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  and  with  this  one 
legion  and  the  swarms  of  Spanish  volunteers  advanced 
against  the  Romans.  The  command  in  Further  Spain  was 
held  by  Lucius  Fufidius,  who  through  his  absolute  devotion 
to  Sulla — so  well-tried  amidst  the  proscriptions — had  risen 
from  a  subaltern  to  be  propraetor ;  he  was  totally  defeated 
on  the  Baetis ;  2,000  Romans  covered  the  field  of  battle. 
Messengers  in  all  haste  summoned  the  governor  of  the  ad- 
joining province  of  the  Ebro,  Marcus  Domitius  Calvinus, 
to  check  the  farther  advance  of  the  Sertorians;  and  there 
^  soon  appeared  (675)  also  the  experienced  gen- 

eral Quiutus  Metellus,  ^fnt  by  Sulla  to  relieve 
Bcutto"  the  incapable  Fufidius  in  southern  Spain.  But 
Spain.  ^^^  ^j^  ^^^  succeed  in  mastering  the  revolt* 

In  the  Ebro  province  not  only  was  the  army  of  Calvinus 
destroyed  and  ho  himself  slain  by  Sertorius'  lieutenant,  the 
quaestor  Lucius  llirtuleius,  but  Lucius  Maulius,  the  gover- 
nor of  Transalpine  Gaul,  who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
with  three  legions  to  help  his  colleague,  was  totally  defeated 
bv  the  same  brave  leader.     With  difficulty  Maulius  escaped 
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vith  a  few  mea  to  Ilerda  (Lierida)  and  thence  to  his  pro* 
Tinoe,  losing  on  the  march  his  whole  baggage  through  a 
sudden  attack  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes.  In  Further  Spain 
Metellus  penetrated  into  the  Lusitanian  territory;  but 
Sertorius  succeeded  during  the  siege  of  Longobriga  (not 
£ir  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiigus)  in  alluring  a  division 
under  Aquinus  into  an  ambush,  and  thus  compelling  Metel- 
lus himself  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  evacuate  the  Lusita- 
nian territory.  Sertorius  followed  him,  defeated  on  the 
Anas  (Guadiana)  the  corps  of  Thorius,  and  inflicted  vast 
damage  by  guerilla  warfare  on  the  army  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  himself.  Metellus,  a  methodical  and  somewhat 
clumsy  tactician,  was  in  despair  as  to  this  opponent,  who 
obstinately  dedined  a  decisive  battle,  but  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies and  communications  and  constantly  hovered  round 
him  on  all  sides.     * 

These  extraordinary  successes  obtained  by  Sertorius  in 
o.a»u1m^  *^®  *^^  Spanish  provinces  were  the  more  sig- 
S*5*^  nificant,  that  they  were  not  achieved  merely  by 

arms  and  were  not  of  a  mere  military  nature. 
The  emigrants  as  such  were  not  formidable;^  nor  were 
isolated  successes  of  the  Lusitanians  under  this  or  that 
foreign  leader  of  much  moment  But  with  the  most  decid- 
ed political  and  patriotic  tact  Sertorius  acted,  whenever  he 
could  do  so,  not  as  candotHere  of  the  Lusitanians  in  revolt 
against  Home,  but  as  Roman  general  and  governor  of  Spain, 
in  wliich  capacity  ho  had  in  fact  been  sent  thither  by  the 
former  rulers.  He  began*  to  form  the  heads  of  the 
emigration  into  a  senate,  which  was  to  increase  to  300 
members  and  to  conduct  affairs  and  .to  nominate  magis- 
trates in  Roman  form.  He  regarded  his  army  as  a  Roman 
one,  and  filled  the  officers'  posts,  without  exception,  with 
Romans.  With  reference  to  the  Spaniards  he  was  the 
governor,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  levied  troops  and 
other  support  from  them ;  but  he  was  a  governor  who,  in- 

*  At  least  the  outline  of  these  organizations  must  be  assigned  to  th« 

years  674,  675,  676,  although  the  execution  of  them  doubt. 

**'  ^''  **'        leas  belonged,  in  great  part,  only  to  the  subsequent  yeara 
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stead  of  exercising  the  usual  despotic  jwayj  endeavoured  fcc 
attach  the  provincials  to  Rome  and  to  himself  personally. 
His  chivalrous  character  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  enter 
into  Spanish  habits,  and  excited  in  the  Spanish  nobility  tl)€ 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  wonderful  foreigner  who 
had  a  i^pirit  so  kindred  with  their  own.  According  to  the 
warlike  custom  of  personal  following  which  subsisted  in 
Spain  as  among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,  thousands  of 
the  noblest  Spaniards  swore  to  stand  faithfully  by  their 
Roman  general  unto  death ;  and  in  them  Sertorius  found 
more  trustworthy  comrades  than  in  his  countrymen  and 
party -associates.  Fie  did  not  disdain  to  turn  to  account  the 
superstition  of  the  ruder  Spanish  tribes,  and  to  have  his 
plans  of  war  brought  to  him  as  commands  of  Diana  by  the 
white  fawn  of  the  goddess.  Throughout  he  exercised  a 
righteous  and  gentle  rule.  His  troops,  at  least  so  for  as 
his  eye  and  his  arm  reached,  had  to  maintain  the  strictest 
discipline.  Gentle  as  he  generally  was  in  punishing,  he 
showed  himself  inexorable  when  any  outrage  was  perpetrat- 
ed by  his  soldiers  on  friendly  soil.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  the  permanent  relief  of  the  condition  of  the  provincials; 
he  reduced  the  tribute,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  construct 
winter  barracks  for  themselves,  so  that  the  oppressive 
burden  of  quartering  the  troops  was  done  away  and  thus  a 
source  of  unspeakable  mischief  and  annoyance  was  stopped. 
For  the  children  of  Spaniards  of  quality  an  academy  was 
erqp ted  at  Osca  (Huesca),  in  which  they  received  the  higher 
instruction  usual  in  Rome,  learning  to  speak  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  wear  the  toga — ^a  remarkable  measure,  which 
was  by  no  means  designed  merely  to  take  from  the  allies  in 
as  gentle  a  form  as  possible  the  hostages  that  in  Spain  were 
inevitable,  but  was  above  all  an  emanation  from,  and  an 
advance  on,  the  great  project  of  Gaius  Gracchus  and  the 
democratic  party  for  gradually  Romanizing  the  provinces. 
It  was  the  fir^t  attempt  to  accomplish  their  Romanization 
not  by  extirpating  the  old  inhabitants  and  filling  their 
places  with  Italian  emigrants,  but  by  Latinizing  the  pro« 
vlncials  themselves.    The  Optimates  in  Rome  sneered  at 
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the  wretched  emigrants,  the  rtinawajs  from  the  Italiaa 
armjy  the  relics  of  the  robber^band  of  Carbo ;  the  sorry 
taunt  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  The  masses  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  field  against  Sertorius  were  reckoned,  in« 
duding  the  Spanish  general  levy,  at  120,000  infantry,  2,000 
archers  and  slingers,  and  6,000  cavalry.  Against  this  enor- 
mous superiority  of  force  Sertorius  had  not  only  held  his 
ground  in  a  series  of  successful  conflicts  and  victories,  but 
had  also  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain  under  his  power. 
In  the  Further  province  Metellus  found  himself  confined  to 
the  districts  immediately  occupied  by  his  troops ;  all  the 
tribes,  who  could,  had  taKen  the  side  of  Sertorius.  In  the 
Hither  province,  after  the  victories  of  Ilirtuleius,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  Roman  army.  Emissaries  of  Sertorius 
roamed  through  the  whole  territory  of  Gaul ;  there,  too, 
the  tribes  began  to  stir,  and  bands  gathering  together  began 
to  make  the  Alpine  passes  insecure.  The  sea  too  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  the  insurgents  as  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, since  the  allies  of  the  former — the  pirates — were 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  Spanish  waters  as  the  Roman 
ships  of  war.  At  the  promontory  of  Diana  (between  Va* 
lencia  and  Carthagena,  opposite  Ivii^a)  Sertorius  established 
for  the  corsairs  a  fixed  station,  where  they  lay  in  wait  for 
such  Roman  ships  as  were  conveying  supplies  to  the  Roman 
maritime  towns  and  the  army,  carried  away  or  delivered 
goods  for  the  insui^ents,  and  formed  their  medium  of  in- 
tercourse with  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  The  constant  readi* 
ness  of  these  men  moving  to  and  fro  to  carry  everywhere 
sparks  from  the  scene  of  conflagration  tended  in  a  high 
degree  to  excite  apprehension,  especially  at  a  time  when  so 
much  combustible  matter  was  everywhere  accumulated  in 
the  Roman  empire. 

Amidst  this  state  of  matters  the  sudden  death  of  Sulla 
took  place  (676).  So  long  as  the  man. lived  at 
Deoth  of  whose  voice  a  trained  and  trustworthy  army  of 
tSoo^  veterans  was  ready  any  moment  to  rise,  the 
■eqneooea.  oligarchy  might  tolerate  the  almost  (as  it  scem« 
ed)  dcfinita  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the 
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emigrants,  and  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
at  home  to  be  supreme  magistrate,  at  all  events  as  transient 
misfortmics;  and  in  their  shortsighted  way,  yet  not  wholly 
without  reason,  might  cherish  confidence  either  that  the 
opposition  would  not  venture  to  proceed  to  open  conflict,  or 
that,  if  it  did  venture,  he  who  had  twice  saved  the  oligarchy 
would  set  it  up  a  third  time.  Now  the  state  of  things  waa 
changed.  The  democratic  Hotspurs  in  the  capital,  long 
impatient  of  the  endless  delay  and  inflamed  by  the  brilliant 
news  from  Spain,  urged  that  a  blow  should  be  struck ;  and 
Lepidus,  with  whom  the  decision  at  the  moment  lay,  entered 
into  the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  renegade  and  with 
his  own  characteristic  frivolity.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  torch  which  kindled  the  funeral  pile  of  the  regent 
would  also  kindle  civil  war ;  but  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  the  temper  of  the  Sullan  veterans  induced  the  opposi- 
tion to  let  the  obsequies  of  the  regent  pass  over  in  peace. 

Yet  all  the  more  openly  were  arrangements  thenceforth 
/neurroo-  niade  for  a  fresh  revolution.  Daily  the  Forum 
uon  of  resounded  with  accusations  against  the  "  mock 

Romulus  "  and  his  executioners.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  revival  of  the  distributions 
of  corn,  the  reinstating  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  their 
ibrmer  position,  the  recall  of  those  who  were  banished  con- 
trary to  law,  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  lands,  were 
openly  indicated  by  Lepidus  and  his  adherents  as  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  aimed.  Communications  were  entered 
into  with  the  proscribed ;  Marc^us  Perpenna,  governor  of 
Sicily  in  the  days  of  Cinna  (iii.  414),  arrived  in  the  capital. 
The  sons  of  those  whom  Sulla  had  declared  guilty  of  treason 
— on  whom  the  laws  of  the  restoration  bore  with  intoler- 
able severity — and  generally  the  more  noted  men  of  Marian 
views  were  invited  to  accede.  Not  a  few,  such  as  the  young 
Lucius  Cinna,  joined  the  movement ;  othera,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Gains  Caesar,  who  had  returned  home 
from  Asia  on  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sulla 
and  of  the  plans  of  Lepidus,  but  after  becoming  more  accu- 
ratcly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  leader  and  of  the 
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movemeDt  pkudently  withdrew.  Carousing  and  recruiting 
went  on  in  behalf  of  Lepidus  in  Uie  taverns  and  brothels  of 
the  capital.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  order 
of  things  was  concocted  among  the  Etruscan  malcontents.* 
All  this  took  place  under  tiie  eyes  of  the  government. 
The  consul  Catulus  and  the  more  judicious  Optimates  urged 
an  immediate  decisive  interference  and  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  the  bud ;  the  indolent  majority,  however,  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  begin  the  struggle,  but  tried  to 
deceive  themselves  as  long  as  possible  by  a  system  of  com- 
promises  and  concessions.  They  yielded  in  respect  to  the 
com  law,  and  granted  a  limited  renewal  of  the  Gracchan 
distribution  of  grain,  in  doing  which  they  probably  returned 
to  the  mediating  regulations  made  in  the  time  of  the  Social 
war ;  according  to  these  not  all  (as  according  to  the  Sem< 
pronian  law)  but  only  a  definite  number — ^it  may  be  con* 
jectured  40,000 — of  the  poorer  burgesses  appear  to  have 
received  the  earlier  largesses,  as  Gracchus  had  fixed  them, 
of  five  modii  monthly  at  the  price  of  0^  as%e8  (3<f.) — a  rega« 
lation  which  occasioned  to  the  treasury  an  annual  net  loss 
of  at  least  £40,000.f    The  opposition,  naturally  as  little 

*  The  following  narrative  rests  subetantially  <m  the  accoant  of 
Lidniauns,  which,  fragmentary  as  it  is  at  this  very  point,  still  gives  im- 
portant information  as  to  the  insurrection  of  Lepidus. 

f  Under  the  year  676  Lieinianus  states  (p.  28,  Pertz ;  p.  42,  Bonn) ; 
{Lepidus  f)  [U^yem  frumentan^am]  nulla  renttenie  [adep  /] 
tiu  est,  ut  Ofnnon\at]   qteinque  modi  popu[lo  da]r«niur. 
According  to  this  account,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  consuls  of  681 
Marcus  Terentius  Lucullus  and  Gains  Oassius  Varus,  which 
Cicero  mentions  (in  Verr.  iiL  70,  186 ;  ▼.  21,  62),  and  to 
which  also  Sallust  refers  (Hut,  iiL  61,  10  Dictsch),  did  not  first  re-cs- 
tablish  the  five  fnodti,  but  only  secured  the  largesses  of  grain  by  reg- 
ulating the' purchases  of  Sicilian  com,  and  perhaps  made  yarious  altera- 
tions of  detail.    That  the  Semproniau  law  (ill  187)  allowed  every 
burgess  domiciled  in  Rome  to  share  in  the  largesses,  is  certain ;  but 
thM  must  have  been  subsequently  departed  from,  for,  seeing  that  the 
monthly  com  of  the  Roman  burgesses  amounted  to  little  more  than 
83,000  medimm  =  198,000  modii  (Cic.  Verr.  iil  30,  72^  only  some 
40,000  burgesses  at  that  time  received  grain,  whereas  the  number  of 
burgesses  domiciled  in  the  capital  was  certainly  far  more  considerabla 
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satisfied  as  it  was  decidedly  emboldened  by  this  partial 
concession,  displayed  all  the  more  rudeness  and  violence  ic 
the  capital ;  and  in  Etruria,  the  true  centi-e  of  all  iusurreo* 
tions  of  the  Italian  proletariate,  civii  war  already  broke 
out ;  the  dispossessed  Faesulans  resumed  possession  of  their 
lost  estates  by  force  of  arms,  and  several  of  the  veterans 
settled  there  by  Sulla  perished  in  the  tumult.  The  senate 
on  learning  what  had  occurred,  resolved  to  send  the  two 
consuls  thither,  in  order  to  raise  troops  and  suppress  the 
insurrection.*  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  irrational 
course.  The  senate,  in  presence  of  the  insurrection,  evinced 
its  pusillanimity  and  its  fears  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  corn-law ;  in  order  to  be  relieved  fit)m  a  street-riot,  it 
furnished  the  notorious  head  of  the  insurrection  with  an 
army ;  and,  when  the  two  consuls  were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  which  could  be  contrived  not  to  turn  the  arms 
entrusted  to  them  against  each  other,  it  must  have  required 
.the  superhuman  obduracy  of  oligarchic  consciences  to  think 
of  erecting  such  a  bulwark  against  the  impending  insurreo- 

This  imporUnt  alieiation  probably  proceeded  fh>m  the  Octavian  law, 
which  introduced  instead  of  the  extrayagant  Sempronian  amount  ^  a 
moderate  largess,  tolerable  for  the  state  and  necessary  for  the  common 
people  **  (Gio«  de  Off.  iL  21,  *l%  Brut.  62,  222 ;  see  vol.  iu.  287),  and 
must  hare  been  again  adopted  in  the  law  of  676.  The 
democracy  was  by  ho  means  content  with  this  (Sallust,  2.  c). 
The  amount  of  loss  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  grain  being  worth 
at  least  double  (iii.  187);  when  piracy  or  other  causes  drove  up  the 
price  of  grain,  a  far  more  considerable  4pbs  must  hare  ensued. 

*  From  the  fragmeatB  of  the  account  of  lidnianus  (p.  44,  Bonn)  it 
is  plain  that  the  decree  of  the  senate,  uH  I^pidus  et  Catulus  deerdU 
exerdtihw  maturrime  profidBeereniur  (Sallust,  Htti.  L  44  Dietsch),  is  to 
be  understood  not  of  a  despatch  of  the  consuls  before  the  expiry  of 
thdr  consulship  to  their  proconsular  provinces,  for  which  there  would 
have  been  no  reason,  but  of  their  being  sent  to  Etniria  against  the  re- 
volted Faesulans,  just  as  in  the  Gatilinarian  war  the  consul  Gaius 
Antonius  was  despatched  to  the  same  quarter.  The  statement  of 
Philippus  in  Sallust  {Hiat  i.  48,  4)  that  Lepidus  oh  teditionetn  prounn' 
eiam  cwn  exereUu  adeptua  es/,  is  entirely  in  harmony  wHh  this  view ; 
for  the  extraordinary  consular  consmand  in  Etruria  was  just  as  much  a 
provineia  as  the  ordinary  proionsnkr  command  in  Narbonese  GaoL 
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tioD.  Of  course  Lepidus  armed  in  Etrnria  not  tor  tho 
aenatey  but  for  the  insurrection — sarcastically  declaring  that 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  bound  him  only  for  the  current 
year.  The  senate  put  the  oracuUir  machinery  in  motion 
to  induce  him  to  return,  and  committed  to  him  the  conduct 
of  the  impending  consular  elecdons;  but  Lepidus  evaded 
compliance,  and,  while  messengers  passed  to  and  fro  and 
the  offidal  year  drew  to  an  end  amidst  proposals  of  accom- 
modation,  his  force  swelled  to  an  army.  When  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (677),  the 
distinct  injunction  of  the  senate  was  issued  to 
Lepidus  to  return  without  delay,  the  proconsul  haughtily  re- 
fused obedience,  and  demanded  in  his  turn  the  renewal  of 
the  former  tribunician  power,  the  reinstating  of  those  who 
had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  their  civic  rights  and  their  pro 
perty,  and,  besides  this,  his  own  re-election  as  consul  for  the 
current  year  or,  in  other  words,  the  tyrannU  iti  legal  form. 
Thus  war  was  declared.  The  senatorial  party  could 
OvtbiMk  of  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  Sullan  veterans  whose 
*****^'  civil  existence  was  threatened  by  Lepidus,  upon 
the  army  assembled  by  the  proconsul  Catuius ;  and  so,  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  more  sagacious, 
particulariy  of  Philippus,  Catulus  was  entrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  the  repelling  of 
the  main  force  of  the  democratic  party  stationed  in  Etniria. 
At  the  same  time  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  despatched  with 
another  corps  to  wrest  from  his  former  prothg%  the  valley 
of  die  Po,  which  was  heM  by  Lepidus'  lieutenant,  Marcus 
Brutus.  While  Pompeius  speedily  accomplished  his  com- 
mission and  shut  up  the  enemy's  general  closely  in  Mutina, 
Lepidus  i^peared  before  the  capital  in  order  to  conquer  it  for 
the  revolution  as  Manus  had  formerly  done  by  storm.  The 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  fell  wholly  into  his  power,  and  he  was 
able  even  to  cross  the  river.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
LepidQt  on  the  Campus  Martius,  close  under  the  walls 
*"^*****-  of  the  city.  But  Catulus  conquered  ;  and  Le- 
pidus was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Etruria,  while  another 
division,  under  his  son  Scipio^  threw  itself  into  the  fortress 
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of  Alba.  The  rising  was  substaQtially  at  an  end.  Mutina 
surrendered  to  Pompeius;  and  Brutus  was,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  safe-conduct  promised  to  him,  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  that  general.  Alba  too  was,  after  a  long 
siege,  reduced  by  £imine,  and  the  leader  there  was  likowisci 
executed.  Lepidus,  pressed  on  two  sides  by  Catulus  and 
Pompeius,  fought  another  engagement  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria  in  order  merely  to  procure  the  means  of  retreat, 
and  then  embarked  at  the  port  of  Cosa  for  Sardinia,  from 
which  point  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  capital, 
and  to  obtain  communication  with  the  Spanish  insurgents. 
But  the  governor  of  the  island  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous 
Death  of  resistance ;  and  he  himself  died,  not  long  after 
i^pidtt&  his  landing,  of  consumption  (677),  whereupon 
the  war  in  Sardinia  came  to  an  end.  A  part  of 
his  soldiers  dispersed ;  with  the  flower  of  the  insurrection* 
ary  army  and  with  a  woll-filled  chest  the  late  praetor,  Mai> 
cus  Perpenna,  proceeded  to  Liguria,  and  thence  to  Spain 
to  join  the  Sertorians. 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  victorious  over  Lepidus ;  but  it 
PomreiiM  f<>u«d  itself  compelled  by  the  dangerous  turn  of 
compels  the  Sertorian  war  to  concessions,  which  violated 

the  penato 

to  Bend  bim  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Sullan  con- 
'^"^'  stitution.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a 
strong  army  and  an  able  general  to  Spain  ;  and  Pompeius 
indicated,  very  plainly,  that  he  desired,  or  rather  demand- 
ed,  this  commission.  The  pretension  was  bold.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  they  had  allowed  this  secret  opponent 
again  to  attain  an  extraordinary  command  in  tho  pressure 
of  the  Lepidian  revolution;  but  it  was  far  more  hazardous 
to  set  aside  all  the  rules  instituted  by  Sulla  for  the  magiste- 
rial hierarchy,  so  as  to  invest  a  man  who  had  hitherto  ^lled 
no  civil  office  with  one  of  the  most  important  ordinary  pro- 
vincial governorships,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
observance  of  the  legal  term  of  a  year  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  oligarchy  had  thus,  even  apart  from  the 
respect  due  to  their  general  Metellus,  good  reason  to  oppose 
with  all  earnestness  this  new  attempt  of  the  ambitiout 
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youth  to  perpetuate  his  exceptional  position.  Bat  this  wai 
not  easy.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  not  a  single  man 
fitted  for  the  difficult  post  of  general  in  Spain.  Neither  of 
the  consols  of  the  year  showed  any  desire  to  match  hina- 
self  against  Sertorius ;  and  what  Lucius  Philippus  said  in  a 
foil  meeting  of  the  senate  had  to  be  admitted  as  too  true — 
that,  among  all  the  senators  of  note,  not  one  was  able  and 
willing  to  command  in  a  serious  war.  Yet  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  got  over  this,  and  after  the  manner  of  oil* 
garcfas,  when  they  had  no  capable  candidate,  have  filled  the 
place  with  some  makeshift,  if  Pompeius  had  merely  desired 
the  conmiand  and  had  not  demanded  it  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Pie  had  already  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  injunctions 
of  Catolus  that  he  should  dismiss  the  army ;  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  whether  those  of  l^e  senate  would  find  a  better  re- 
ception, and  the  consequences  of  a  breach  no  one  could  cal- 
culate— the  scale  of  aristocracy  might  very  easily  mount 
up,  if  the  sword  of  a  well-known  general  were  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale.  So  the  majority  resolved  on  concession. 
Not  from  the  people,  which  constitutionally  ought  to  have 
been  consulted  in  a  case  where  a  private  man  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  magisterial  power,  but  from  the 
senate,  Pompeius  received  proconsular  authority  and  the 
chief  command  in   Hither  Spain;  and,  forty  days  after 

he  had  received  it,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 

summer  of  677. 
First  of  all  the  new  general  found  employment  in  Gaul, 
TMnpehu        where  no  formal  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
in  QanL  \y^^  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  had  occur- 

red at  several  places;  in  consequence  of  which  Pompeius 
deprived  the  cantons  of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the 
Helvii  of  their  independence,  and  placed  them  under  Mas- 
silia.  He  also  laid  out  a  new  road  over  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gen^vre,  ii.  128),  and  so  established  a  shorter  com- 
munication between  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  Gaul.  Amidst 
this  work  the  best  season  of  the  year  passed  away ;  it  was 
not  till  late  in  autumn  that  Pompeius  crossed  the  Pyro 
nees. 
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Sertorius  had  meanwhile  not  been  idle.  He  had  de» 
patched  Hirtuleius  into  the  Further  province  to  keep  Metel- 
ius  in  check,  and  had  himself  endeavoured  to  follow  up  his 
complete  victory  in  the  Hither  province,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  Pompeius.  The  isolated  Celtiberian  towns 
there,  which  still  adhered  to  Rome,  were  attacked  and  re- 
duced one  after  another ;  at  last,  in  the  very  middle  of 
winter,  the  strong  Contrebia  (south-east  of  Saragossa)  had 
fallen.  In  vain  the  hard-pressed  towns  had  sent  message 
after  message  to  Pompeius ;  he  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  entreaties  to  depart  from  his  wonted  course  of  slow 
progression.  With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 
-  which  were  defended   by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 

of  Pompeius    the  districts  of  the  Indigetes  and  Laletani  in  the 

in  Spam.  ^ 

north-east  comer  of  Spain,  where  Pompeius 
established  himself  aft;er  he  had  at  length  crossed  the  Py- 
renees, and  made  his  raw  troops  bivouac  throughout  the 
winter  to  inure  them  to  hardships,  the  whole  of  Hither 
Spain  had  at  the  end  of  677  become  by  treaty 
or  force  dependent  on  Sertorius,  and  the  district 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Ebro  thenceforth  continued  the 
main  stay  of  his  power.  Even  the  apprehension,  which  the 
fresh  Roman  force  and  the  celebrated  name  of  the  general 
excited  in  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  it.  Marcus  Perpenna,  who  hitherto  as  the  equal  of  Ser- 
torius in  rank  had  claimed  an  independent  command  over 
the  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Liguria, 
was,  on  the  news  o^  Pompeius'  arrival  in  Spain,  compelled 
by  his  soldiers  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  his 
abler  colleague. 

For  the  campaign  of  678  Sertorius  again  employed  the 
corps  of  Hirtuleius  against  Metellus,  while  Per- 
penna with  a  strong  army  took  up  his  position 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Ebro  to  prevent  Pompeius 
from  crossing  the  river,  if  he  should  march,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  Metellus,  and  along  the  coast  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops.     The  corps  of  Graiu9 
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Herennlus  was  destined  to  the  iminediate  support  of  Per- 
penna;  farther  inland  on  the  upper  Ebro  Sortorius  in  pei^ 
son  prosecuted  meanwhile  the  subjugation  of  several  districts 
friendly  to  Rome,  and  held  himself  at  the  same  time  ready 
to  hasten  according  to  circumstances  to  the  aid  of  Perpenna 
or  Hirtuleius.  It  was  still  his  intention  to  avoid  any 
pitched  battle, 'and  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  petty  conflicts 
and  cutting  off  supplies. 

Pompeius,  however,  not  only  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Pompeiiis  Ebro  against  Perpenna,  but  also  totally  defeated 
***''®^  Herennius  at  Valentia  (Valencia),  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  important  town.  It  was  time  that  Sertoriua 
should  appear  in  person,  and  throw  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers  and  of  his  genius  into  the  scale  against  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  struggle  was  concentrated  around  the  town 
of  Lauro  (on  the  Xucar,  south  of  Valencia),  which  had 
declared  for  Pompeius  and  was  on  that  account  besieged 
by  Sertorius.  Pompeius  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
relieve  it ;  but,  after  several  of  his  divisions  had  already 
been  assailed  separately  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  great  war- 
rior found  himself— just  when  he  thought  that  he  had  sut^- 
rounded  the  Sertorians,  and  when  he  had  invited  the  be- 
sieged to  be  spectators  of  the  capture  of  the  besieging  army 
— all  of  a  sudden  completely  outmanoeuvred^  and  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  himself  surrounded,  he  had  to  look  on 
from  his  camp  at  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  allied  town 
and  the  carrying  off  of  its  inhabitants  to  Lusitania — ^an  event 
which  induced  a  number  of  towns  that  were  wavering  in 
jniddle  and  eastern  Spain  to  adhere  anew  to  Sertorius. 

Meanwhile  Metellus  fought  with  better  fortune.  In  a 
yiaifjrinot  sharp  engagement  near  Italica  (not  far  from 
*^«'^™'  Seville),  which  Hirtuleius  had  imprudently 
risked,  and  in  which  both  generals  fought  hand  to  hand  and 
Hirtuleius  was  wounded,  Motellus  defeated  him  and  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory  proper,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  Lusitania.  This  victory 
permitted  Metellus  in  the  next  campaign  (679) 
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to  enter  on  his  march  towards  Hither  Spain^  with  the 
view  of  joining  Pompeius  in  the  region  of  Valentia,  and 
in  concert  with  him  offering  battle  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy.  Hirtuleius,  with  a  hastily  collected  army,  sought 
to  intercept  him  at  Segovia ;  he  was,  however,  not  merely 
defeated,  but  was  himself  slain  along  ^ith  his  brother — an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Sertorians.  ARer  this  the  union  of 
the  two  Roman  generals  could  no  longer  be  prevented; 
but,  while  Metellus  was  advancing  towards  Valentia^ 
Pompeius  offered  battle  beforehand  to  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Lauro  and 
to  gain  the  expected  laurels,  if  possible,  alone.  With  joy 
Sertorius  embraced  the  opportunity  of  6ghting  with  Pom- 
peius before  MeteUus  arrived  and  the  death  of  Hirtuleius 
transpired. 

The  armies  met  on  the  river  Sucro  (Xucar) :  afler  a 
Battle  <m  sharp  conflict  Pompeius  was  beaten  on  the  right 
the  Sucro.  wing,  and  was  himself  carried  fron^  the  field 
severely  wounded;  Afranius  conquered  with  the  lefl  and 
took  the  camp  of  the  Sertorians,  but  during  its  pillage  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  Sertorius  and  compelled  also  to 
give  way.  Had  Sertorius  been  able  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  following  day,  the  army  of  Pompeius  would  perhaps 
have  been  annihilated.  But  meanwhile  Metellus  had  come 
up,  had  overt||rown  the  corps  of  Perpenna  ranged  against 
him,  and  taken  his  camp :  it  was  not  possible  to  resume  the 
battle  against  the  two  armies  united.  The  junction  of  the 
hostile  forces,  the  certainty  which  thenceforth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  the  army  of  Hirtuleius  had  per- 
ished, the  sudden  stagnation  after  the  victory,  diflused  terror 
among  the  Sertorians ;  and,  as  not  unfrequently  happened 
with  Spanish  armies,  in  consequence  of  this  turn  of  things 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Sertorian  soldiers  dispersed. 
But  the  despondency  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come ; 
the  white  fawn,  which  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi* 
tude  the  military  plans  of  the  general,  was  soon  more 
popular  than  ever ;  in  a  short  time  Sertorius  appeared  with 
a  new  army  confronting  the  Romans  in  the  level  country 
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to  the  south  of  Saguntum  (Murviedro),  which  firmly  ad« 
hered  to  RoTne,  while  the  Sertorian  privatt^ers  interfered 
with  the  Roman  supplies  by  sea,  and  soaroity  was  already 
making  itself  felt  in  the  Roman  camp.  Another,  battle  took 
place  in  the  plains  of  the  river  Turia  (Guadalaviar),  and  the 
struggle  was  long  undecided.  Pompeius  with  the  cavalry 
was  defeated  by  Sertorius,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  quae» 
tor,  the  brave  Lucius  Memmius,  was  slain ;  on  the  other  hand 
Metellus  vanquished  Perpenna,  and  victoriously  repelled 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  main  army  directed  against  him, 
receiving  himself  a  wound  in  the  conflict.  Once  more  the 
Sertorian  army  dispersed.  Yalentia,  which  Gains  Ileren- 
nius  held  for  Sertorius,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  Romans,  probably  for  a  moment,  entertained  a  hope 
that  they  were  done  with  their  tough  antagonisL  The  Ser^ 
torian  army  had  disappeared ;  the  Roman  troops,  penetrat- 
ing Go-  into  the  interior,  besieged  the  general  himself  in  the 
fortress  Clunia  on  the  upper  Douro.  But  while  they  vainly 
invested  this  rocky  stronghold,  the  contingents  of  the  in- 
surgent communities  assembled  elsewhere ;  Sertorius  stole 
out  of  the  fortress  and  stood  once  more  as  general  at  the 

head  of  an  army,  when  the  eventful  year  679 

came  to  an  end. 
Yet  the  Romans  at  home  had  reason  to  be  content  with 
8    Maes       *^®  results  of  this  campaign.     Southern  and 
oftiie  central  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  enemy  in 

consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ilirtuleian 
army  and  the  battles  on  the  Xucar  and  Guadalaviar,  and 
was  permanently  secured  through  the  occupation  of  the 
Geltiberian  towns  Segobriga  (between  Toledo  and  Cucnca) 
and  Bilbilis  (near  Calatayud)  by  Metellus.  The  struggle 
was  thenceforth  concentrated  on  the  upper  and  middle 
Ebro,  around  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sertorians,  Cala- 
gurris,  Osca,  Ilerda,  and  on  the  coast  around  Tarraco. 
Although  both  Roman  generals  had  fought  bravely,  it  was 
not  to  Pompeius,  but  to  Metellus  that  the  success  was 
mainly  due. 

But  although  not  a  little  was  gained,  the  Romans  had 
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Theoam-        ^^  °^  means  attained  their  object;  and  they 
gjjsns  0^      had  again  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  with 

the  cheerless  prospect  of  an  inevitable  renewal 
of  their  Sisyphean  labours.  It  was  not  possible  to  choose 
quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Ebro,  so  fearfully  devas- 
tated  by  friend  and  foe ;  Pompeius  spent  the  winter  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vaecaei  (about  Valladolid),  and  Metellus 
even  in  GauL  Reinforced  by  two  fresh  legions  despatched 
from  Italy,  the  two  generals  began  their  operations  anew  in 

the  spring  of  680.     No  more  battles,  in  the  pro* 

per  sense,  were  fought ;  Sertorius  confined  him- 
self whblly  to  guerilla  and  siege  warfare.  Metellus  reduced 
the  places  that  still  adhered  to  Sertorius  in  southern  Spain, 
and  everywhere,  in  order  to  stop  the  sources  of  insurrection, 
carried  the  whole  male  population  away  with  him*  Pom- 
peius had  a  more  difficult  position  in  the  province  of  the 
Ebro.  Pallautia  (Palencia  above  Vailadolid),  which  he 
besieged,  was  relieved  by  Sertorius ;  in  front  of  Calagurris 
(Calahorra,  on  the  upper  Ebro)  he  was  defeated  by  Serto« 
rius  and  compelled  to  leave  those  regious,  although  Metellus 
had  united  with  him  in  order  to  the  siege  of  that  town. 
After  Metellus  had  wintered  in  his  province  and  Pompeius 

in  Gaul,  the  campaign  of  681  was  conducted  in 

a  similar  &shion ;  but  Pompeius  gained  in  this 
year  more  permanent  successes,  and  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  communities  to  withdraw  from  the  insurrection. 
For  eight  years  the  Sertorian  war  thus  continued,  and 

yet  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  termination, 
and  Tlie  state  suffered  from  it  beyond  description. 

ch«^»cferof    The  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  perished  amid 
t^^m"       ^^  exhausting  fatigues  of  Spanish  warfare.    The 

public  treasury  was  not  only  deprived  of  the 
Spanish  revenues,  but  had  annually  to  send  to  Spain  for  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  armies  very  consider* 
able  sums,  which  the  government  hardly  knew  how  to  raise. 
Spain  was  devastated  and  impoverished,  and  the  Roman 
civilization,  which  presented  so  fair  a  promise  there,  ro^ 
ceived  a  severe  shock ;  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  in 
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Uie  case  of  aa  insurrectiooary  ¥rar  waged  with  so  much 
bittemesiiy  and  but  too  ofteu  occasioning  the  destruction  of 
whole  communities.  Even  the  towns  which  adhered  to  tlie 
dominant  party  in  Rome  had  countless  hardships  to  endure  \ 
those  situated  on  the  coast  had  to  be  provided  with  neces* 
saries  by  tiie  Roman  fleet,  and  the  situation  of  the  faithful 
communities  in  the  interior  was  almost  desperate.  Gaul 
suffered  hardly  less,  partly  from  the  requisitions  for  oou« 
tingents  of  infimtry  and  cavalry,  for  grain  and  money,  partly 
from  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  winter-quarters,  which 
rose  to  an  intolerable  degree  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  harvest  of  680;  almost  all  the  local 
treasuries  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
Boman  bankers,  and  to  burden  themselves  with  a  crushing 
load  of  debt.  Generals  and  soldiers  carried  on  the  war 
with  reluctance.  The  generals  had  encountered  an  opponent 
bx  superior  in  talent,  a  tediously  pertinacious  resistance,  a' 
war&re  of  very  serious  perils  and  of  successes  difficult  to 
be  attained  and  far  from  brilliant;  it  was  asserted  that 
Pompeius  was  scheming  to  get  himself  recalled  from  Spain 
and  entrusted  with  a  more  desirable  command  elsewhere* 
The  soldiers,  too,  found  little  satisfaction  in  a  campaign  in 
which  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  be  got  save  hard  blows 
and  worthless  booty,  but  dieir  very  pay  was  doled  out  to 
them  with  extreme  irregularity.  Pompeius  reported  to  the 
senate,  in  the  winter  of  680-^1,  that  the  pay 
was  two  years  in  arrear,  and  that  the  army 
threatened  to  disband  if  the  senate  did  not  devise  ways  and 
means ;  whereupon  at  length  the  needful  sums  came.  The 
Roman  government  might  certainly  have  obviated  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  evils,  if  they  could  have  prevailed 
on  themselves  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  with  less  remiss- 
ness, to  say  nothing  of  better  wilL  In  the  main,  however, 
it  was  neither  their  fault  nor  the  &ult  of  their  generals  that 
a  genius  so  superior  as  that  of  Sertorius  was  able  to  carry 
on  this  guerilla  war  year  after  year,  despite  of  all  niunerical 
superiority,  in  a  country  so  thoroughly  favourable  to  insur* 
leotionary  and  piratical  war&re.    So  little  could  its  end  be 
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foreseen,  that  the  Sertorian  insurrection  seemed  rathef  as 
if  it  would  become  interminj^led  with  other  contemponiry 
revolts  and  thereby  add  to  its  dangerous  character.  Just 
at  that  time  the  Romans  were  contending  on  every  sea  with 
piiatical  fleets,  in  Italy  with  the  revolted  slaves,  in  Mace- 
donia with  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Danube,  in  Asia  Minor 
once  more  with  king  Mithradates.  That  Sertorius  had 
formed  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Macedonian  enemies 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  distinctly  affirmed,  although  he  certainly 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Marians  in  Italy. 
With  the  pirates,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  previf)usly 
formed  an  avowed  league,  and  with  the  Pontic  king — with 
whom  he  had  long  maintained  relations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Roman  emigrants  staying  at  his  court — he  now  con* 
eluded  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  Sertorius  ceded 
to  the  king  the  client-states  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not  the 
'Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  promised,  moreover,  to  send 
him  an  officer  qualified  to  lead  his  troops,  and  a  number  of 
soldiers,  while  the  king,  in  turn,  bound  himself  to  transmit 
to  Sertorius  forty  ships  and  3,000  talents  (£720,000).  ITie 
wise  politicians  in  the  capital  were  already  recalling  the 
time  when  Italy  found  itself  threatened  by  Philip  from  the 
east  and  by  Hannibal  from  the  west ;  they  conceived  tha> 
the  new  Hannibal,  just  like  his  predecessor,  after  having  by 
himself  subdued  Spain,  could  easily  arrive  with  the  forces 
of  Spain  in  Italy  sooner  than  Pompeius,  in  order  that,  like 
the  Phoenician  formerly,  he  might  summon  the  Etruscans 
and  Samnites  to  arms  against  Rome. 

But  this  comparison  was  more  ingenious  than  accurate. 
Colls  9e  of  Sertorius  was  far  from  being  strong  enough  to 
^  power  of  renew  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  Hannibal.  He 
was  lost  if  he  lefl  Spain,  where  all  his  successes 
were  bound  up  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the 
peeple;  and  even  there  he  was  more  and  more  compelled 
to  renounce  the  offensive.  His  admirable  skill  as  a  leader 
could  not  change  the  nature  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish 
militia  retained  its  character,  untrustworthy  as  the  wave  or 
the  wind ;  now  collected  in  masses  to  the  number  of  150,000, 
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now  melting  away  again  to  a  mere  handful.  The  Roman 
emigrants,  likewise,  continued  insubordinate,  arrogant,  and 
stabbom.  Those  kinds  of  armed  force  which  require  that 
a  corps  should  keep  together  for  a  considerable  tiine,  such 
as  cavalry  especially,  were  of  course  very  inadequately 
represented  in  his  army.  The  war  gradually  swept  off  his 
ableist  offioers  and  the  flower  of  his  veterans  ;  and  even  the 
most  trustworthy  communities,  weary  of  being  harassed  by 
the  Komans  and  ill-used  by  the  Sertorian  officers,  began 
to^show  signs  of  impatience  and  wavering  allegiance.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sertorius,  in  this  respect  also  like  Han- 
nibal, never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position ;  he  allowed  no  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a 
compromise  to  pass,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay 
down  his  command  on  the  assurance  of  being  allowed  to 
live  peacefully  in  his  native  land.  But  political  orthodoxy 
knows  nothing  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  Sertorius 
might  not  recede  or  step  aside ;  he  was  compelled  inevitably 
to  move  on  dlong  the  path  which  ho  had  once  entered,  how- 
ever narrow  and  giddy  it  might  become.  His  military 
suocesaes  too,  like  those  of  Hannibal,  of  necessity  ]^ccame 
less  and  less  considerable;  people  began  to  call  in  question 
his  military  tal^at ;  he  was  no  longer,  it  was  alleged,  what 
he  had  been ;  he  spent  the  day  in  feasting  or  over  his  cups, 
and  squandered  money  as  well  as  time. 

The  number  of  the  deserters,  and  of  communities  falling 
incemai  away,  increased.  Soon  projects  formed  by  the 
^j^^i£  Roman  emigrants  against  the  life  of  the  general 
Sertorians.  were  reported  to  him;  they  sounded  credible 
enough,  especially  as  various  officers  of  the  insurgent  army, 
and  Perpenna  in  particular,  had  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  supremacy  of  Sertorius,  and  the  Roman  governors 
had  for  long  promised  amnesty  and  a  high  reward  to  any 
one  who  should  kill  him.  Sertorius  on  hearing  such  alle- 
gations, withdrew  the  charge  of  guarding  his  person  from 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  entrusted  it  to  select  Spaniards. 
Against  the  suspected  themselves  he  proceeded  with  fear- 
ful but  necessary  severity,  and  condemned  various  of  the 
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accused  to  death  wiUiout  resorting,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  he  was  now  more  dangerous — it  wa« 
thereupon  affirmed  in  the  circles  of  the  malcontents — to  his 
friends  than  to  his  foes. 

A  second  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  which  had  its 
^^^^j^^ggjj^  seat  in  his  own  staff;  whoever  was  denounced 
tiomof  had  to  take  fliiiht  or  die ;  but  all  were  not  be- 

trayed,  and  the  remaining  conspirators,  including 
especially  Perpenna^  found  in  the  circumstances  only  a  new 
incentive  to  make  haste.  They  were  in  the  head-quarters 
at  Osca.  There  on  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  a  brilliant 
victory  was  reported  to  the  general  as  having  been  achieved 
by  his  troops  ;  and  at  the  festal  banquet  arranged  by  Per- 
penna to  celebrate  this  victory  Sertorius  accordingly  ap- 
peared, attended,  as  was  his  wont,  by  his  Spanish  retinue. 
Contrary  to  former  custom  in  the  Sertorian  head-quartera, 
the  feast  soon  became  a  revel ;  foul  words  passed  at  table, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  guests  sought  opportunity 
to  begin  an  altercation.  Sertorius  threw  himself  back  on 
his  couch,  and  seemed  desirous  not  to  hear  the  disturbance. 
Then  ^  wine-cup  was  dashed  on  the  floor ;  Perpenna  had 
given  the  concerted  sign.  Marcus  Antonius,  Sertorius* 
neighbour  at  table,  dealt  the  first  blow  against  him,  and 
when  Sertorius  turned  round  and  attempted  to  rise,  the 
assassin  flung  himself  upon  him  and  held  him  down  till  the 
other  guests  at  table,  all  of  them  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy, threw  themselves  on  the  struggling  pair,  and  stabbed 
the  defenceless  general  while  his  arms  were  pin- 
ioned (682).  With  him  died  his  faithful  attend- 
ants.  So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  men,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  man,  that  Bome  had  hitherto  produced — a  man 
who  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  would  perhaps 
have  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country — by  the  treason 
of  the  wretched  band  of  emigrants  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  lead  against  his  native  land.  History  loves  not  the 
Coriolani;  nor  has  she  made  any  exception  even  in  the 
case  of  this  the  most  magnanimous,  most  gifted,  most 
deserving  to  be  regretted  of  them  all. 
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The  murderers  thought  to  succeed  to  fhe  heritage  of  the 
y^^^^^       murdered.     After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Per- 


^^  penna,  as  the  highest  among  the  Roman  officers 

of  the  Spanish  army,  laid  daim  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  army  submitted,  but  with  mistrust  and  reluct- 
ance. However  men  had  murmured  against  Sertorius  in 
his  lifetime^  death  reinstated  the  hero  in  his  rights,  and 
vehement  was  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  when,  on  the 
publication  of  his  testament,  the  name  of  Perpenna  was 
read  forth  among  the  heirs.  A  part  of  the  soldiers,  es 
pecially  the  Lusitanians,  dispersed ;  the  remainder  had  a 
presentiment  that  with  the  death  of  Sertorius  their  spirit 
and  their  fortune  had  departed. 

Accordingly,  at  the  first  encounter  with  Pompeius,  the 
Pompdu  wretchedly  led  and  despondent  ranks  of  the  in- 
^*n  surgents  were  utterly   broken,  and  Perpenna, 

among  other  officers,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
wretch  sought  to  purchase  his  life  by  delivering 
up  the  correspondence  of  Sertorius,  which  would  have  com- 
promised numerous  men  of  standing  in  Italy ;  but  Pompeius 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  unread,  and  handed  him, 
as  well  as  the  other  chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  over  to  the 
executioner.  The  emigrants  who  had  escaped  dispersed; 
and  most  of  them  went  into  the  Mauretanian  deserts  or 
joined  the  pirates.  Soon  afterwards  the  Plotian  law,  which 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  young  Caesar  in  particular, 
opened  up  to  a  portion  of  them  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home;  but  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  with  but  a  single  exception,  died  a  violent 
death.  Osca,  and  most  of  the  towns  which  had  still  adhered 
to  Sertorius  in  Hither  Spain,  now  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates  to  Pompeius ;  Uxama  (Osma),  Clunia,  and  Calagurris 
alone  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  The  two  provinces  were 
regulated  anew ;  in  the  Further  province,  Metellus  raised 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  most  guilty  communities  ;  in  the 
Hither,  Pompeius  dispensed  reward  and  punishment :  Cala- 
gurris,  for  example,  lost  its  independence  and  was  placed 
under  Osca.     A  band  of  Sertorian  soldiers,  which  had  col 
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lected  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  induced  by  Pompeius  to  sur- 
render, and  was  settled  by  him  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
near  Lugudunum  (St.  Bertrand,  in  the  department  Haute- 
Garonne),  as  the  community  of  the  ''  assembled  "  {convenae). 
The  Roman  emblems  of  victory  were  erected  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  close  of  683, 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  marched  with  their 
armies  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  present  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  to  Father  Jovis  at  the  Capitol  for  the 
oonquest  of  the  Spaniards.  The  good  fortune  of  Sulla 
seemed  still  to  be  with  his  creation  after  ho  had  been  laid  in 
the  grave,  and  to  protect  it  better  than  the  incapable  and 
negligent  watchmen  appointed  to  guard  it.  The  opposition 
in  Italy  had  broken  down  from  the  incapacity  and  precipita- 
tion of  its  leader,  and  that  of  the  emigrants  from  dissension 
within  their  own  ranks.  These  defeats,  although  far  more 
the  result  of  their  own  perverseness  and  discordance  than 
of  the  exertions  of  their  opponents,  were  yet  so  many 
victories  for  the  oligarchy.  The  curule  chairs  were  render^ 
ed  onoe  more  secure. 


CHAPTER  a 

EULB  OF  THE  8ULLAK  BSSTOBATIOV. 

Wh»n  the  suppression  of  the  Cinnan  revolution,  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  senate,  rendered 
^"""^  it  possible  for  the  restored  senatorial  government 
to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  the  internal  and  external 
secoritj  of  the  empire,  various  matters  presented  them- 
selves,  the  settlement  of  which  could  not  be  postponed  with* 
out  injuring  the  most  important  interests  and  allowing 
present  inconveniences  to  grow  into  future  dangers.  Apart 
from  the  very  serious  complications  in  Spain,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  effectually  to  check  the  barbarians  in  Thrace 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  whom  Sulla  on  his  march 
through  Macedonia  had  only  been  able  slightly  to  chastise 
(iii.  373),  and  to  regulate,  by  military  intervention,  the 
disorderly  state  of  things  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Greek  penin&ula;  thoroughly  to  suppress  the  bands  of 
pirates  infesting  the  seas  everywhere,  but  especially  the 
eastern  waters ;  and  to  introduce  better  order  into  the  un- 
settled relations  of  Asia  Minor.  The  peaoe  which  Sulla  had 
concluded  in  670  with  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus  (iii.  372),  and  of  which  the  treaty  with 
Murena  in  673  (iii.  416)  was  essentially  a  repetition,  bore 
throughout  the  stamp  of  a  provincial  arrangement  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment;  and  the  relations  of  the  Eo- 
mans  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  witii  whom  they  had 
de  facto  waged  war,  remained  wholly  untouched  in  this  peace. 
Tigranes  had  with  right  regarded  this  as  a  tacit  pi^rmission 
to  bring  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  under  his  power.  If 
these  were  not  to  be  abandoned,  it  was  necessary  to  ootnc  to 
terms  amicably  or  by  force  with  the  new  great  king  of  Asia. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  described  the  moTe> 
ments  in  Italy  and  Spain  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  democracy,  and  their  subjugation  by  the  senatorial 
government.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  review  the 
external  government,  as  the  authorities  installed  by  Sulla 
conducted,  or  fiulcd  to  conduct,  it. 

We  still  recognize  the  vigorous  hand  of  Sulla  in  the 
Daimato-       energetic  measures  which,  in  the  last  period  of 
a7u^3^      his  regency,  the  senate  adopted  almost  simul 
ditions.  taneously  against  the  Sertorians,   the  Dalma 

tians  and  Thracians,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 

The  expedition  to  the  Graeoo-lUyrian  peninsula  was  de 
signed  partly  to  reduce  to  subjection  or  at  least  to  tame  the 
barbarous  tribes  who  ranged  over  the  whole  interior  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  of  whom  the  Bessi  (in 
the  great  Balkan)  especially  were,  as  it  was  then  said,  no- 
torious as  robbera  even  among  a  race  of  robbers ;  partly 
to  destroy  the  corsairs  in  their  haunts,  especially  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  As  usual,  the  attack  took  place  simul« 
taneeusly  from  Dalmatia  and  from  Macedonia,  in  which 
province  an  army  of  five  legions  was  assembled  for  the  pur* 
pose.  In  Dalmatia  the  former  praetor  Gaius  Cosconius 
held  the  command,  marched  through  the  country  in  all 
directionis,  and  took  by  storm  the  fortress  of  Salona  afVer  a 
two  years'  siege.  In  -  Macedonia  the  proconsul  Appius 
Claudius  (676-^78)  first  attempted  along  the 
Macedono-Thracian  frontier  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  mountain  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Karasu.  On  both  sides  the  war  was  conducted  with  savage 
ferocity;  the  Thracians  destroyed  the  places  which  they 
took  and  massacredT  their  captives,  and  the  Romans  returned 
like  for  like.  But  no  results  of  importance  were  attained  ; 
the  toilsome  marches  and  the  constant  conflicts  with  the 
numerous  and  brave  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  decimated 
the  army  to  no  purpose;  the  general  himself  sickened  and 
died.  His  successor,  Gains  Soribonius  Curio 
(67^681),  was  induced  by  various  obstacles, 
and  particularly  by  a  not  inconsiderable  military  revolt,  to 
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desbt  fitun  th^  diffioult  ezpeditaon  agfttost  the  Thradans, 
and  to  turn  himself  instead  to  tiie  northern  frontier  of  Mace 
donia,  where  he  subdued  the  weaker  Dardani  (in  Servia) 
and  reached  as  fiw  as  the  Danube.    The  brare  and  able 
^j^  Maroos   LucuUos  (682»  688)  again   advanoed 

^|^»«  eastward,  defeated  the  Bessi  in  their  mountains, 

•  took  their  capital  Usoudama  or  Philippopolis 
(Adrianople),  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
supremacy.  Sadaias  king  of  the  Odrysians,  and  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Bal* 
knn  chain — ^Istropolis,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessua  (near  Varna), 
Mesembria,  and  other»-^became  dependent  on  the  Romans. 
Thrace,  of  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  held  little  more 
than  the  Attalio  possessions  on  the  Chersonese,  now  became 
a  portion — ^though  fi&r  from  obedient — of  the  proTince  of 
Ifocedonia. 

But  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Thradans  and  Dardani, 

confined  as  they  were  to  a  small  part  of  the  em- 

pire,  were  nu*  less  mjunous  to  the  state  and  to 

individuals  than  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  continually 

spreading  fiurther  and  acquiring  more  solid  organization. 

The  commerce  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  was 

Tto  iirtint 

in  its  power.  Italy  could  neither  export  its  own 
products  nor  import  grain  from  the  provinces;  in  the 
former  the  people  were  starving,  in  the  latter  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  com^elds  ceased  for  want  of  a  vent  for  the  pro- 
duce. No  consignment  of  money,  no  traveller  was  longer 
safe;  the  public  treasury  suffered  most  serious  losses;  % 
great  many  Romans  of  rank  were  captured  by  the  corsairs, 
and  compelled  to  pay  heavy  sums  for  their  ransom,  except 
in  special  instances  whare  it  waa  the  pleasure  of  the  pirates 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  seasoning  their  proceedings 
with  a  savage  humour.  The  merchants,  and  even  the  divi* 
sions  of  Roman  troops  destined  for  the  East,  began  to  post* 
pone  their  voyage^  chiefly  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  be  less  afraid  of  the  winter  storms  than  of  the 
piratical  vessels,  which  indeed  even  at  this  season  did  not 
wholly  disappear  from  sea.    But  severely  as  the  closing  of 
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the  sea  was  felt,  it  was  more  tolerable  than  Jbhe  raids  made 
on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Just 
as  afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  piratical  squad** 
rons  ran  up  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  either  compelled 
them  to  buy  themselTes  off  with  large  sums,  or  besieged 
and  took  them  by  storm.  When  Samothrace,  Clazomenae, 
Samos,  lassus  were  pillaged  by  the  pirates  (670)  under  the 
eyes  of  Sulla  after  peace  was  concluded  with  Mithradates, 
we  may  conceive  how  matters  went  on  where  neither  a 
Roman  army  nor  a  Roman  fleet  was  at  hand.  All  the  old 
rich  temples  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
were  plundered  one  after  another ;  from  Sumothrace  alone 
a  treasure  of  1^000  talents  (£340,000)  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  oif.  Apollo,  according  to  a-  Roman  poet  of  this 
period,  was  so  impoverished  by  the  pirates  that,  when  the 
swallow  paid  him  a  visit,  he  could  no  longer  produce  to  it 
out  of  all  his  treasures  even  a  drachm  of  gold.  More  than 
four  hundred  townships  were  enumerated  as  having  been 
taken  or  laid  under  contribution  by  the  pirates,  including 
cities  like  Cnidus,  Samos,  Colophon  ;  from  not  a  few  places 
on  islands  or  the  coast,  which  were  previously  flourish ing, 
the  whole  population  migrated,  that  they  might  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  pirates.  Even  inland  districts  were  no 
longer  safe  from  their  attacks ;  they  occasionally  assailed 
places  distant  one  or  two  days'  march  from  the  coast.  The 
foarfiil  debt,  under  which  subsequently  all  the  communities 
of  the  Greek  East  succumbed,  proceeded  in  great  part  from 
tjiese  fatal  times. 

Piracy  had  totally  changed  its  character.  The  pirates 
OrRaniza-  Were  no  longer  bold  freebooters,  who  levied 
tioii  of  their  tribute  from  the  large  Italo-Oriental  traffic 

piracy.  ~ 

in  slaves  and  luxuries,  as  it  passed  through  the 
Cretan  waters  between  Cyrene  and  the  Peloponnesus — in 
the  language  of  the  pirates  the  *^  golden  sea ; "  no  longer 
even  armed  slave-catchers,  who  prosecuted  "  war,  trade,  and 
piracy  "  side  by  side ;  they  formed  now  a  piratical  state, 
with  a  peculiar  esprit  de  corps,  with  a  solid  and  very  res- 
pectable organization,  with  a  home  of  their  own  and  the 
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^erms  of  a  symmachyy  and  doubtless  also  with  definite 
political  designs.  The  pirates  called  themselves  Cilicians  • 
in  hcL  their  vessels  were  the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes  and 
adventurers  from  all  countries — discharged  mercenaries  from 
the  recruiting-grounds  of  Crete,  burgesses  from  the  destroyed 
townships  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Asia,  soldiers  and  officers 
from  the  armies  of  Fimbria  and  Sertorius,  in  a  word  the 
ruined  men  of  all  nations,  the  hunted  reAigees  of  all  vai> 
quished  parties,  every  one  that  was  wretched  and  daring— 
and  where  was  there  not  misery  and  violence  in  this  un- 
happy age  ?  It  was  no  longer  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had 
fkx^ked  together,  but  a  compact  soldier-state,  in  which  the 
freemasonry  of  exile  and  crime  took  the  place  of  nation- 
ality, and  within  which  crime  redeemed  itself,  as  it  so  otlen 
does  in  its  own  eyes,  by  displaying  the  most  generous  pub- 
lic spirit.  In  an  abandoned  age,  when  cowardice  and  in- 
subordination had  relaxed  ail  the  bonds  of  social  order,  the 
legitimate  commonwealths  might  haTO  taken  a  pattern  from 
this  state — the  mongrel  offspring  of  distress  and  yiolence*^ 
within  which  alone  the  inviolable  determination  to  stand 
side  by  side,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  respect  for  the  pledged 
word  and  the  selfK^hosen  chiefs,  valour  and  adroitness  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  refuge.  If  the  banner  of  this  state  was 
inscribed  with  vengeance  against  the  civil  society  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  taid  ejected  its  members,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  this  device  was  much  worse  than  those  of 
the  Italian  oligarchy  and  the  Oriental  sultanship  which 
seemed  in  the  course  of  dividing  the  world  between  thcm« 
The  corsairs  at  least  felt  themselves  on  a  level  with  any 
legitimate  state;  their  robber^ride,  their  robber-pomp, 
and  their  robber-humour  are  attested  by  many  a  genuine 
pirate's  tale  of  outrageous  merriment  and  chivalrous  ban- 
dittism  :  they  professed,  and  made  it  their  boast,  to  live  at 
righteous  war  with  all  the  world :  what  they  gained  in  that 
war&re  they  desigfiated  not  as  plunder,  but  as  military 
spoil ;  and,  while  the  captured  corsair  was  sure  of  the  cross 
in  every  Roman  seaport,  they  too  claimed  the  right  of 
executing  any  of  their  captives.  Their  military-political 
Vol.  IV.— 3* 
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organization,  especially  since  the  Mithradatic  war,  was  com 
pact.  Their  ships,  for  the  most  part  myoparones^  that  iS; 
small  open  swift-sailing  barks,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
biremes  and  triremes,  now  regularly*  sailed  associated  in 
squadrons  and  under  admirals,  whose  barges  were  wont  to 
glitter  in  gold  and  purple.  To  a  comrade  in  peril,  though 
he  might  be  totally  unknown,  no  pirate  captain  refused  the 
requested  aid;  an  agreement  concluded  with  any  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  recognized  by  the  whole  society,  and 
any  injury  inflieted  on  one  was  avenged  by  all.  Their  true 
home  was  the  sea  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  waters ;  the  refuges  which  they  needed  for 
themselves  and  their  floating  houses  on  the  mainland  were 
readily  furnished  to  thera  by  the  Mauretanian  and  Dalma- 
tian coasts,  by  the  island  of  Crete,  and,  above  alJ,  by  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whidi  abounded  in  headlands 
and  hiding  places,  commanded  the  chief  thoroughfiire  of  the 
maritime  commerce  of  that  age,  and  was  virtually  without 
a  master.  The  league  of  Lycian  cities  there,  and  the 
Pamphyiian  communities,  were  of  little  importance;  the 
Roman  station,  which  had  existed  in  Cilicia  since 

102a 

652,  was  far  from  adequate  to  command  the 
extensive  coast;  the  Syrian  dominion  over  Cilicia  had 
always  been  but  nominal,  and  had  recently  been  superseded 
by  the  Armenian,  the  holder  of  which;  as  a  true  great  king, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  sea  and  readily  abandoned 
it  to  the  pillnge  of  the  Cilicians.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  corsairs  flourished  there  as  tiiey  had  never 
done  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  they  possess  everywhere 
along  the  coast  8ignal-plac|s  and  stations,  but  fiirther  inland 
^'in  the  most  remote  recesses  of  the  impassable  and 
mountainous  interior  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia-^ 
they  had  built  their  rock-castles,  in  which  they  concealed 
their  wives,  children,  and  treasures  during  their  own  absence 
at  sea,  and,  doubtless,  in  times  of  dang^  found  an  asylum 
themselves.  Great  numbers  of  such  oorsairK»stles  existed 
especially  in  the  Rough  Cilicia,  the  forests  of  which  at  the 
same  time  furnished  the  pirates  with  the  most  excellent 
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finr  ahip^buUdiag;  and  there,  aoeordinglj,  their  prin 
cipal  dockyards  and  arsenals  were  situated*  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  organised  military  state  gained  a 
firm  body  of  clients  among  the  Greek  maritime  cities,  which 
were  more  or  less  left  to  themselves  and  nunaged  their  own 
affiurs :  these  cities  entered  into  traffic  with  the  pirates  as 
with  a  friendly  power  on  -the  basis  of  definite  treaties,  and 
did. not  comply  with  the  summons  of  the  Roman  governors 
to  furnish  vessels  against  Ihem.  The  not  inconsiderable 
town  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  Ibr  instance,  allowed  the  pirates 
to  build  ships  on  its  quays,  and  to  sell  the  free  men  whom 
they  had  captured  in  its  market. 

Such  a  society  of  pirates  was  a  politioal  power ;  and  as 
a  poliUcal  power  it  gave  itself  out  and  was  accepted  from 
the  time  when  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  first  employed  it  as 
Boch  and  supported  his  throne  by  it  (iiL  87).  We  find  the 
pirates  as  allies  of  Mithradates  of  Pontus  as  well  as  of  the 
Roman  democratic  emigrants ;  we  find  them  giving  battle 
to  the  fleets  of  Sulla  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western 
waters;  we  find  individual  pirate  princes  ruling  over  a 
series  of  considerable  coast  towns.  We  cannot  tell  how  fiir 
the  internal  political  development  of  this  floating  state  had 
already  advanced ;  but  its  arrangements  undeniably  coa« 
tained  the  germ  of  a  sea^kingdom,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  establish  itself^  and  out  of  which,  under  fiivourable 
circumstances,  a  permanent  state  might  have  been  devel^ 
oped. 

This  state  of  matters  cleaily  shows,  as  we  have  partly 
HniHtf  of  indicated  already  (iii.  85),  how  the  Romans  kept 
^^mM  _^y  rather  did  not  keep— order  on  "  their  sea/' 
police.  q^Q  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  provinces 

consisted  essentially  in  military  guardianship ;  the  provin* 
eials  paid  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  their  defence  by 
sea  and  land,  which  wss  c;oncentrated  in  Roman  bands. 
But  never,  p^hajft,  did  a  guardian  more  shamelessly 
defraud  his  ward  than  the  Roman  oligarchy  defrauded  tiM 
subject  communities.  Instead  of  Rome  equipping  a  general 
fleet  for  the  empire  and  centralizing  her  marine  police,  tha 
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senate  permitted  the  unity  of  superintendeuce — without 
which  in  this  matter  nothing  could  be  done — to  fiJi  into 
abeyance,  and  left  it  to  each  governor  and  each  client  state 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  pirates  as  each  chose  and 
was  able.  Instead  of  Rome  providing  for  the  fleet,  as  she 
had  bound  herself  to  do,  exclusively  with  her  own  blood 
and  treasure  and  with  those  of  the  client  states  which  bad 
remained  formally  sovereign,  the  senate  allowed  the  Italian 
war-marine  to  decay,  and  learned  to  make  shifb  with  the 
vessels  which  the  several  mercantile  towns  were  required  to 
furnish,  or  still  more  frequently  with  the  coast-guards  every- 
where organized — all  the  cost  and  burden  falling,  in  either 
case,  on  the  subjects.  The  provincials  might  deem  them- 
selves fortunate,  if  their  Roman  governor  applied  the  re- 
quisitions which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  cbast  in 
reality  solely  to  that  object,  and  did  not  intercept  them  for 
himself;  or  if  they  ^ere  not,  as  very  frequently  happened, 
called  on  to  pay  ransom  for  some  Roman  of  rank  captured 
by  the  buccaneers.  Measures  undertaken  perhaps  with 
judgment,  such  as  the  occupation  of  Cilicia  in 
65^,  were  sure  to  be  spoilt  in  the  execution. 
Any  Roman  of  this  period,  who  was  not  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  current  intoxicating  idea  of  the  national  great- 
ness, must  have  wished  that  the  ships'  beaks  might  be  torn 
down  from  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum,  that  at  least 
he  might  not  be  constantly  reminded  by  them  of  the  naval 
victories  achieved  in  better  times. 

Nevertheless  Sulla,  who  in  the  war  against  Mithradates 
SxnediHon  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  adequate 
Sast^of"^  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  the  neglect  of 
aaia  Minor.  ^^  fl^^j;  involved,  took  various  steps  seriously 
to  check  the  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  instructions  which  he 
had  left  to  the  governors  whom  he  appointed  in  Asia^  to 
equip  in  the  maritime  towns  a  fleet  against  the  pirates,  had 
borne  little  fruit,  for  Murena  preferred*  to  begin  w^ar  with 
Mithradates,  and  G^aeus  Dolabella,  the  governor  of  Cilicia, 
proved  wholly  incapable.  Accordingly  the  senate  resolved 
f^  in  675  to  send  one  of  the  consuls  to  Cilicia ;  th* 
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lot  fell  on  the  able  Publins  Serviliua.     He  defeated   the 
PttbHoa  piratical  fleet  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  then 

latoncuL  applied  himself  to  destroy  thooe  towns  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  served  them  as  anohoragep 
and  trading  stations.  The  fortresses  of  the  powerful  mari 
zcnkeCes  ^'™^  prince  Zenicetes — Olyropus,  CorycuS|  Pha 
Tuuioidied.  geiig  in  eastern  Lyoia,  Attalia  in  Pamphyliar— 
were  rednced,  and  the  prince  himself  met  his  death  in  the 
flames  of  his  stronghold  Olympus.  A  movement  was  next 
Thm  baa-  ^^^  against  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the  nortb- 
mm  Mb-  west  comer  of  the  Rough  Cilicia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  inhabited  a  labyrinth  of 
steep  mountain  ridges,  jagged  rocks,  and  deep  valleys, 
covered  with  magnificent  oak  forests — a  region  which  is 
even  at  the  present  day  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  old 
robber  times.  To  reduce  those  Isauriao  flistnesses,  the  last 
and  inost  secure  retreats  of  the  freebooters,  Servilius  led 
the  first  Roman  army  over  the  Taurus,  and-  broke  up  the 
strongholds  of  the  enemy  Oroanda,  and  above  all  Isaura 
itself«-*the  ideal  of  a  robber-town,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  scarcely  accessible  mountain  chain,  and  completely 
overlooking  and  commanding  the  wide  plain  of  Iconium. 
The  three  years'  campaign  (676-678),  from 
which  Publius  Servilius  acquired  for  himself  and 
his  descendants  the  surname  of  Isauricus,  was  not  without 
fruit ;  a  great  number  of  pirates  and  piratical  vessels  fell  in 
ODnsequence  of, it  into  the  power  of  the  Romans;  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  West  Cilicia  were  severely  devastated,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the- destroyed  towns  were  confbcated,  and  the 
province  of  Cilicia  was  enlarged  by  their  addition.  But,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  piracy  was  far  from  being  suppressed 
by  these  measures ;  on  the  cx)ntrary,  it  simply  betook  itself 
for  the  time  to  other  regions,  and  particularly  to  Crete,  the 
oldest  harbour  for  the  corsairi^  of  the  Mediterranean  (iii.  85). 
Nothing  but  repressive  measures  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale  and  w^ith  unity  of  purpose — nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  maritime  police— could  in  such 
a  case  aflbrd  thorough  relie£ 
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The  af&irs  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  were  connect* 
AsiAtio  ^  ^y  various  relations  with  this  maritime  war* 

raiaUons.  ^he  Tarianco  which  existed  between  Rome  and 
the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  did  not  abate^  but  in* 
creased  more  and  more.  On  the  one  hand  Tigranee,  king 
Tigranes  ^^  Armenia,  pursued  his  aggressive  conquests  iu 
and  the  the  most    reckless    manner.      The  Parthians, 

new  sreat  ' 

kingdom  of     whose  State  was  at  this  period  torn  by  internal 

Annenio* 

dissensions  and  enfeebled,  were  by  constant  hoa* 
tilitiea  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Of  the  countries  between  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Iran,  the  kingdoms  of  CJorduene  (northern  Kurdistan), 
and  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),  were  converted  firom 
Parthian  into  Armenian  fiefe,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  or  Adiabene,  was  likewise  compelled,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  become  a  dependency  of  Armenia.  In 
Mesopotamia,  too,  particularly  in  and  around  Nisibis,'  the 
Armenian  rule  was  established;  but  the  southern  half, 
which  was  in  great  part  desert,  seems  not  to  have  passed 
into  the  firm  possession  of  the  new  great  king,  and  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  in  particular,  appears  not  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  him.  The  kingdom  of  Edessa  or  Osro^e  he  handed 
over  to  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  which  he  transplanted 
from  southern  Mesopotamia  and  settled  in  this  region,  with 
the  view  of  commanding  hj  its  means  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  great  route  of  traffic* 

*  The  foondatioii  of  the  kingdom  of  Edessa  is  pUced  by  natiTe 
cbroDicleB  ia  620  (liL  83),  bat  it  waa  not  till  some  time 
'  after  its  rise  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabic 
dynasty  bearing  the  names  of  Abgarus  and  Mannus,  which  we  after- 
wards find  there.  This  dynasty  is  obviously  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  many  Arabs  by  Tigranes  the  Great  in  the  region  of  Edessa, 
CalUrrlioe,  Carrhae  (Plin.  H.  N.  t.  20,  8G ;  21,  86 ;  ri.  28,  142) ;  res- 
pecting  which  Plutarch  also  {Lue,  21)  states  that  Tigranes,  changing 
the  habits  of  the  tent-Arabs,  settled  them  nearer  to  his  kingdom  in  order 
by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  trade.  We  may  probably  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  Bedouins,  who  were  accustomed  to  open  routes 
for  traffic  through  their  territory  and  to  levy  on  these  routes  fixed 
transit-dues  (Strabo,  xvL  HS),  were  tc  serre  the  great  king  as  a  sort  of 
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But  Tigranes  by  no  ineaiw  ooniinod  his  conquests  to  the 
okppAdoeia  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Cappadocia 
Amemaa.  especially  was  the  object  of  his  attacks,  and, 
defencelesa  as  it  was,  suffered  destructive  blows  from  itp 
too  potent  neighbour.  Tigranes  wrested  the  most  easterlj^ 
province  Melitene  from  Cappadocia,  and  united  it  with  the 
opposite  Armenian  province  Sophene,  by  which  means  he 
obtained  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  with  the 
great  thorough&re  of  traffic  between  Asia  Minor  and  Aiv 
menia.  After  t^^e  death  of  Sulla  the  armies  of  Tigranes 
even  advanced  into  Cappadocia  proper,  and  carried  off*  to 
Armenia  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  Mazaca  (afterwards 
Caeaarea),  and  eleven  other  towns  of  Greek  organization. 

Nor  could  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  already  in  the 
g  T^  course  of  dissolution,  oppose  greater  resistance 

BuiUsr  to  the  new  great  king.     The  south  from   the 

Egyptian  frontier  to  Straton's  Tower  (Caesarea) 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  prince  Alexander  Jan« 
naeua,  who  extended  and  strengthened  his  dominion  step  by 
step  in  conflict  with  his '  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic 
neighbours  and  with  the  imperial  cities.  The  larger  towns 
of  Syria— Gaza,  Straton's  Tower,  Ptolemais,  Beroea — at- 
tempted to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  resources, 
sometimes  as  free  communities,  sometimes  under  so-called 
tyrants ;  the  capital,  Antioch,  in  particular,  was  virtually 
independents  Damascus  and  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  had 
aubmitted  to  the  Nabataean  prince,  Aretas  of  Petra.  Last- 
ly, in  Cilida  the  pirates  or  the  Romans  bore  sway.  And 
for  this  orown  brealcing  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  S^ 
leucid  princes  continued  perseveringly  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  as  though  it  were  their  object  to  make  royalty  ridic- 
ulous and  offensive  to  all;  nay  more,  while  this  family, 
doomed  like  the  house  of  Lai  us  to  perpetual  discord,  had 
its  own  subjects  all  in  revolt,  it  even  raised  claims  to  the 

toU-Baperrigors,  aod  to  levy  tolls  for  him  and  tbemselyes  at  the  passage 
of  the  Eaphrates.  These  Osroenian  Arabs  (Orei  Arabet),  as  Pliny  calls 
them,  mnst  also  be  the  Arabs  on  Mount  Amanus,  whom  Afranlus  8ub» 
dned  (Flat.  Pcnyi>.  89). 
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throne  of  Egypt  vacant  by  the  decease  of  king  Alexander 
11.  without  heirs.     Accordingly  king  Tigranes  fell  to  work 
there  without  ceremony.     Eastern  Cilicia  was  exisily  8ul> 
dued  by  him,  and  the  citizens  of  Soil  and  other  towns  wore 
carried  off,  just  like  the  Cappadocians,  to  Armenia.     In  like 
manner  the  province  of  Upper  Syria,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bravely-defended  town  of  Seleucia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia  were  reduced  by 
force;  Ptolemais  was  occupied  by  the  Armenians  about 
680,  and  the  Jewish  state  was  already  seriously 
threatened  by  them.    Antioch,  the  old  capital 
of  the  Seleucids,  became  one  of  the  residences  of  the  great 
king.      Already  from  671,  the  year  following 
the  peace  between  Sulla  and  Mithradates,  Ti« 
granes  is  designated  in  the  Syrian  annals  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  and  Cilicia  and  Syria  appear  as  an  Arme- 
nian satrapy  under  Magadates,  the  lieutenant  of  the  great 
king.     The  age  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  of  the  Salmanezera 
and  Sennacheribs,  seemed   to  be  renewed ;   again  oriental 
despotism  pressed  heavily  on  the  trading  population  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  as  it  did  formerly  on  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  again 
great  states  of  the  interior  threw  themselves  on  the  pro- 
vinces along  the  Mediterranean ;  again  Asiatic  hosts,  said 
to  number  half  a  million  combatants,  appeared  on  the  Cili- 
cian  and  Syrian  coasts.     As  Salmanezer  and  Nebuchadnez- 
zar had  formerly  carried  the  Jews  to  Babylon,  so  now  from 
all  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom — ^from  Cor- 
duene,  Adiabene,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia — ^the  inhabit>- 
ants,  especially  the   Greek   or  half-Greek   citizens  of  the 
towns,  were  compelled  to  settle  with  their  whole  goods  and 
chattels  (under   penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  every thhig 
that  they  loft  behind)  in  the  new  capital,  one  of  those  gigantic 
cities  proclaiming  rather  the  nothingness  of  the  people  than 
the  greatness  of  the  rulers,  which  sprang  up  in  the  countries 
uf  the  Euphrates  on  every  change  in  the  supreme  sovereignty 
at  the  fiat  of  the  new  grand  sultan.     The  new  "  city  of  Ti- 
granes,"  Tigranocerta,  situated  in  the  most  southern  pro- 
vince of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Mesopotamiau  froib> 
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tier,*  was  a  city  like  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  walls  fifty 
yards  high,  and  the  appendages  of  palace,  garden,  and  park 
that  were  appropriate  to  sultan  ism.  In  other  respects,  too, 
&e  new  great  king  proved  faithful  to  his  part.  As  amidst  the 
perpetual  childhood  of  the  East  the  childlike  conceptions  of 
kings  with  real  crowns  on  their  heads  have  never  disappear- 
ed, Tigranes,  when  he  showed  himself  in  public,  appeared 
in  the  state  and  the  costume  of  a  successor  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  with  the  purple  caftan,  the  halP-white  half-purple 
tunic,  the  long  plaited  trousers,  the  high  turban,  and  the 
royal  diadem — ^attended  moreover  and  served  in  slavish 
fiishion,  wherever  he  went  or  stood,  by  four  "  kings." 

King  Mithradates  acted  with  greater  moderation.     He 
MKhza-  refrained  from  aggressions  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

***^  contented  himself  with — what  no  treaty  forbade 

— ^placing  his  dominion  along  the  Black  Sea  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  gradually  bringing  into  more  definite  dependence 
the  regions  which  separated  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  now 
ruled  under  his  supremacy  by  his  son  Machares,  from  that 
of  Pontus.  But  he  too  applied  every  effort  to  render  his 
fleet  and  army  efficient,  and  especially  to  arm  and  organize 
the  latter  after  the  Roman  model ;  in  which  the  Roman 
emigrants,  who  stayed  in  great  numbers  at  his  court,  ren- 
dered him  essential  service. 

The  Romans  had  no  desire  to  become  further  involved 
Demeanou  1^^  Oriental  affiiirs  than  they  were  already.  This 
^^muiBin  appears  with  striking  clearness  in  the  fact, 
tfaa  East.  that  the  opportunity,  which  at  this  time  present- 
ed itself,  of  peacefully  bringing  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under 
the  immediate  dominion  of  Rome  was  spurned  \iy  the 
Egyirtnot  senate.  The  legitimate  descendants  of  Ptolemy 
""^^"^  Lagides  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  king  in- 
stalled by  Salla  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  La- 
thyrus — Alexander  II.,  a  son  of  Alexander  I. — was  killed,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  on  occasion  of  a 

*  The  town  was  situated  not  at  Diarbekir,  but  between  Diarbekif 
and  the  Lake  of  Van,  nearer  to  the  latter,  on  the  Nicephorius  (Jedid- 
cbaneh  Su),  one  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Tigris. 
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tumult  in  tJie  capital  (673)«  This  Alexand^ 
had  in  his  testament*  appointed  the  Roman 
community  his  heir.  The  genuineness  of  this  document 
was  no  doubt  disputed ;  but  the  senate  acknowledged  it  by 
assuming  in  virtue  of  it  the  sums  deposited  on  account  of 
the  deceased  king  in  Tyre.  Nevertheless  it  allowed  two 
notoriously  illegitimate  sons  of  king  Lathyrus,  Ptolemy 
XL,  who  was  styled  the  new  Dionysos  or  the  Flute-blower 
(Auletes),  and  Ptolemy  the  Cyprian,  to  take  practical  pos- 
session of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  respectively.  They  were  not 
indeed  expressly  recognized  by  the  senate,  but  no  distinct 
summons  to  surrender  their  kingdoms  was  addressed  to 
them.  The  reason  why  the  senate  allowed  this  state  of 
uncertainty  to  continue,  and  did  not  commit  itself  to  a 
definite  renunciation  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  was  undoubtedly 
the  considerable  rent  which  these  kings  ruling,  as  it  were, 
on  sufferance,  regularly  paid  for  the  continuance  of  the  un* 
certainty  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  coteries.  But  the 
motive  for  waiving  that  attractive  acquisition  altogether  was 

*  The  disputed  qneetion,  whether  this  alleged  or  real  testament  pro- 
^   g  oeeded  from  Alexander  I.  (+666)  or  Alcxtuider  IL  (+6^8), 

is  nsoally  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative. 
But  the  reasons  are  inadequate ;  for  Cicero  (tie  L.  Agr.  i.  4,  18 ;  16, 
88  ;  16,  41}  does  not  say  that  Egypt  fell  to  Rome  in  666, 
but  that  it  did  so  in  or  after  this  year ;  and  while  the  cir» 
cnmstance  that  Alexander  L  died  abroad,  and  Alexander  II.  in  Alex- 
andria, has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  treasures  mentioned  in  the  testa* 
ment  in  question  as  lying  in  Tyre  must  have  belonged  to  the  former, 
they  have  overlooked  that  Alexander  II.  was  killed  nineteen  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Bgypt  (Letronne,  Inter,  de  VSgypte^  ii.  20),  when  his  (rea- 
sure  might  still  very  well  be  in  Tyre.  On  the  other  hand  the  circuhi- 
stance  that  the  second  Alexander  was  the  last  genuine  Lagid  is  deci- 
sive, for  in  the  similar  acquisitions  of  Pergamus,  Cyrene,  and  Bithynia 
it  was  always  by  the  lost  sdon  of  the  legitimate  ruling  family  that  Rome 
was  appointed  heir.  Th«  ancient  constitutional  law,  as  it  applied  at 
least  to  the  Roman  client-states,  seems  to  have  given  to  the  reigning 
prince  the  right  of  ultimate  disposal  of  his  kingdom  not  absolutely,  but 
only  in  the  absence  of  agnati  entitled  to  succeed. 

Whether  the  testament  was  genuine  or  spurious,  cannot  be  ascer* 
tainod,  and  is  of  no  great  moment ;  there  are  no  special  reasons  Unt 
assuming  a  forgery. 
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difierent^  ^«g7P^  ^7  i^  pecaliar  position  and  its  financial 
orgaaization,  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  governor  conv 
mandlDg  it  a  pecuniary  and  naval  power  and  generally  an 
indep^ident  authority,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  auspicious  and  feeble  govemment  of  the  oligarchy : 
in  thia  point  of  view  it  was  judtctous  to  forego  the  direct 
possession  of  the  country  of  the  Nile. 

Less  justifiable  was  Uie  fiiilure  of  the  senate  to  interfere 
]foD4iitBr>  directly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
A^^ifinor  ^^  Roman  government  did  not  indeed  recogniie 
acd  Sfxi^  i}^  Armenian  conqueror  as  king  of  Cappadocta 
and  Syria ;  but  it  did  nothing  to  drive  him  back,  although 
the  war,  which  under  pressure  of  necessity  it  began  in  676 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia,  naturally  suggested  its  inter- 
ference more  especially  in  Syria.  In  feet,  by  tolerating  the 
loss  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  without  declaring  war,  the 
government  abandoned  not  merely  those  committed  to  its 
protection,  but  the  most  important  foundations  of  its  own 
ascendancy.  It  adopted  a  hazardous  course,  even  when  it 
aac^'ificed  the  outworks  of  its  dominion  in  the  Greek  settle- 
ments and  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  but 
when  it  allowed  the  Asiatics  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  was  the  political  basis  of  its  empire, 
such  a  course  was  not  a  proof  of  love  of  peace,  but  a  con- 
fession that  the  oligarchy  had  been  rendered  by  the  Sull&n 
restoration  more  oligarchical  doubtless,  but  neither  wiser  nor 
more  energetic,  and  it  was  for  the  universal  power  of  Rome 
the  beginning  of  the  end* 

On  the  other  side^  too^  there  was  no  desire  for  war. 
Tigranes  had  no  reason  to  wish  it,  when  Rome  even  without 
war  abandoned  to  him  all  its  allies.  Mithradates,  who  was 
no  mere  sultan  and  had  enjoyed  opportunity  enough,  amidst 
good  and  bad  fortune,  of  gaining  experience  regarding  friends 
and  foes,  knew  very  well  that  in  a  second  Roman  war  he 
would  very  probably  stand  quite  as  much  alone  as  in  the 
firsts  and  that  he  could  follow  no  more  prudent  course  than 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  in  the  interior. 
That  he  was  in  earnest  with  his  peaceful  declarations,  hs 
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bad  sufficiently  pr6yed  in  the  conference  with  Murena  (ilLi 
416)*  He  continued  to  avoid  everything  which  would 
compel  the  Boman  governipent  to  abandon  its  passive 
attitude. 

But  as  the  first  Mithradatic  war  had  arisen  without 
either  of  the  parties  properly  desiring  it,  so  now  there  grew 
out  of  the  opposition  of  interests  mutual  suspicion,  and  out 
of  this  suspicion  mutual  preparations  for  defence;  and 
these,  by  their  very  gravity,  ultimately  led  to  an  open 
breach.  That  distrust  of  her  own  readiness  to  fight  and 
preparation  for  fighting,  which  had  for  long  governed  the 
policy  of  Rome — ^a  distrust  which  the  want  of  standing 
armies  and  the  far  from  exemplary  character  of  the  collegiate 
rule  render  sufficiently  intelligible — ^made  it,  as  it  were,  an 
axiom  of  her  policy  to  pursue  every  war  not  merely  to  the 
vanquishing,  but  to  the  annihilation  of  her  opponents ;  in 
this  point  of  view  the  Romans  were  from  the  outset  as  little 
content  with  the  peace  of  Sulla,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
with  the  terms  which  Scipio  Africanus  had  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians.  The  apprehension  often  expressed  that  a 
second  attack  by  the  Pontic  king  was  imminent,  was  in 
some  measure  justified  by  the  singular  resemblance  between 
the  present  circumstances  and  those  which  existed  twelve 
years  before.  Once  more  a  dangerous  civil  war  coincided 
with  serious  military  preparations  by  Mithradates ;  once 
more  the  Thracians  overran  Macedonia,  and  piratical  fleets 
covered  the  Mediterranean;  emissaries  were  coming  and 
going — as  formerly  between  Mithradates  and  the  Italians — 
so  now  between  the  Roman  emigrants  in  Spain  and  those  at 
the  court  of  Sinope.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  677  it  was  declared  in  the  senate  that  the 
king  was  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  falling  upon 
Roman  Asia  during  the  Italian  civil  war ;  the  Roman  armies 
in  Asia  and  Cilicia  were  reinforced  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gencies. 

Mithradates  on  his  part  followed  with  growing  appre- 
hension the  development  of  the  Roman  policy.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes, 
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howefver  much  the  feeble  senate  might  dread  it,  was  in  the 
long  run  almost  inevitable,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  it.  His  attempt  to  obtain  from  the 
Roman  sepate  the  documentary  record  of  the  terms  of  peace, 
which  was  still  wanting,  had  fallen  amidst  the  disturbances 
attending  the  revolution  of  Lepidus  and  remained  without 
result ;  Mithradates  found  in  this  an  indication  of  the  im- 
pending renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  expedition  against  the 
pirates,  which  directly  concerned  also  the  kings  of  the  East 
whose  allies  they  were,  seemed  the  preliminary  to  such  a 
war.  Still  more  suspicious  were  the  claims  which  Rome 
held  in  suspense  over  Egypt  and  Cyprus :  it  is  significant 
that  the  king  of  Pontus  betrothed  his  two  daughters  Mith- 
TBdatis  and  Nyssa  to  the  two  Ptolemies,  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate still  continued  to  refuse  recognition.  The  emigrants 
urged  him  to  strike :  the  position  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  as 
to  which  Mithradates  despatched  envoys  under  convenient 
pretexts  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pompeius  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  which  was  about  this  very  time  really  impo^ 
ing,  opened  up  to  the  king  the  prospect  of  fighting  not,  as 
in  the  first  Roman  war,  against  both  the  Roman  parties, 
but  in  concert  with  the  one  against  the  other.  A  more 
&vourable  moment  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  afler  all 
it  was  always  better  to  declare  war  than  to  let  it  be  declared 
^j  against  him.     In  679  Nicomedes  III.  Philopatx)r 

^^ynift        king  of  Bithynia,  died,  and  as  the  last  of  his  race 

— ^for  the  son  of  his  marriage  with  Nysa  was,  or 
was  said  to  be,  supposititious— ^bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans,  who  delayed  not  to  take  possession  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  Roman  province  and  long  ago  filled  with 

^ Roman  officials  and  merchants.     At  the  same 

Boman  time  Cyrcne,  which  had  been  already  bequeathed 

fc  °**'  to  the  Romans  in  658  (iii.  330),  was  at  length 
^  constituted  a  province,  and  a  Roman  governor 

was  sent  thither  (679).  These  measures,  in  con- 
nection with  the  attacks  carried  out  about  the  same  time 
against  the  pirates  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  must 
have  excited  apprehensions  in  the  king ;  the  annexation  of 
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Outbrenk  of  ^1*^^^**  '^  particular  made  the  Romans — fof 
the  Mitiira-     Paphlagonia  was  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account 

— ^immediate  neighbours  of  the  Pontic  kingdom ; 
and  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  turned  the  scale.    The  king 

took  the  decisive  step  and  declared  war  against 

75-74* 

the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  679^80. 
Gladly  would  Mithradates  have  avoided  undertaking  so 
prepara-        arduous  a  work  singlehanded.     His  nearest  and 
HiUtnuSa^       natural  ally  was  the  great  king  Tigranes;  but 
^^  that  shortsighted  man  declined  the  proposal  of 

his  father-in-law.  So  there  remained  only  the  insurgents 
and  the  pirates.  Mithradates  was  carefnl  to  place  himself 
in  communication  with  both,  by  despatching  strong  squads 
rons  to  Spain  and  to  Crete.  A  formal  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sertorius  (p.  48),  by  which  Rome  ceded  to  the  king 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia — all  of 
them,  it  is  true,  acquisitions  which  had  to  be  ratified  on  the 
field  of  battle.  More  important  was  the  support  which  the 
Spanish  general  gave  to  the  king,  by  sending  Roman  officers 
to  lead  his  armies  and  fieets.  The  most  active  of  the  emi- 
grants in  the  east,  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  were 
appointed  by  Sertorius  as  his  representatives  at  the  court 
of  Sinope.  From  the  pirates  also  came  help ;  they  flocked 
largely  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  by  their  means 
especially  the  king  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  a 
naval  force  imposing  by  the  number  as  well  as  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  ships.  His  main  support  still  lay  in  his  awn 
forces,  with  which  the  king  hoped,  before  the  Romans  should 
arrive  in  Asia,  to  make  himself  master  of  their  possessions 
there ;  especially  as  the  financial  distress  produced  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  the  Sulian  war-tribute,  the  aversion  in 
Bithynia  towards  the  new  Roman  government,  and  the 
elements  of  combustion  left  behind  by  the  desolating  war 
recently  brought  to  a  close  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  opened 
up  favourable  prospects  to  a  Pontic  invasion.  There  was 
no  lack  of  stores ;  2,000,000  medimni  of  grain  lay  in  the 
royal  granaries.  The  fleet  and  the  men  were  numerous  and 
well  exercised,  particularly  the  Bastarnian  mercenaries,  a 
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aeled  corps  which  was  a  match  even  for  Italian  le^ionariea 
On  this  oocaston  also  it  was  the  king  who  took  the  offensive. 
A  corps  under  Diophantus  advanced  into  Cappadoda,  to 
occupy  the  fortresses  there  and  to  close  the  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  against  the  Romans ;  the  leader  sent  by 
Sertorius,  the  propraetcMr  Marcus  Marius,  went  in  company 
with  the  Pontic  officer  Eumachus  to  Phrygia,  with  a  view 
to  rouse  the  Roman  province  and  the  Taurus  mountains  to 
revolt;  the  main  army,  above  100,000  men  with  16,000 
caTalry  and  100  scythe-chariots,  led  by  Taxiles  and  Hermo- 
erates  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  king, 
and  the  war-fleet  of  400  sail  commanded  by  Aristonicus, 
moved  al<»ig  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  occupy 
Paphlagonia  and  fiithynia. 

On  the  Roman  side  there  was  selected  for  the  conduct 
94.  of  the  war  in  the  first  rank  the  consul  of  680, 

P^l^!!^  Lucius  LaicuIIus,  who  as  governor  of  Asia  and 
"°^  Cilida  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  four  le* 

gions  stationed  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  a  fiflh  brought  by 
him  from  Italy,  and  was  directed  to  penetrate  with  this 
army,  amounting  to  30,000  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry, 
through  Phrygia  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  His  col- 
league Marcus  Gotta  proceeded  with  the  fleet  and  another 
Roman  corps  to  the  Propontis,  to  Ibver  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
A  general  arming  of  the  coasts  and  particularly  of  the  Thra- 
cian  coast  more  immediately  threatened  by  the  Pontic  fleet, 
was  joined ;  and  the  task  of  clearing  all  the  seas  and 
coasts  from  the  pirates  and  their  Pontic  allies  was,  by  ex- 
traordinary decree,  entrusted  to  a  single  magistrate,  the 
choice  ialling  on  the  praetor  Marcas  Antonius,  the  son  of 
the  man  who  thirty  years  before  had  first  chastised  the 
Cilician  corsairs  (iii.  171).  Moreover,  the  senate  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Lucullus  a  sum  of  72,000,000  sesterces 
(£700,000),  in  order  to  build  a  fleet ;  which,  however,  Lu- 
cullus declined.  From  all  this  we  see  that  the  Roman 
government  recognized  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  neglect  of 
their  marine,  and  showed  earnestness  in  the  matter  at  least 
■0  fiv  M  thair  decrees  went. 
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Thus  the  war  began  in  680  at  all  points.     It  was  a  mis- 
y^  fortune  for  Mithradates  that  at  the  very  moment 

Begjmiiiig       of   his  declaring:  war  the    Sertorian    struggle 

of  the  war,  °  *^° 

reached  its  crisis,  by  which  one  of  his  principal 
hopes  was  from  the  outset  destroyed,  and  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  apply  its  whole  power  to  the  mari- 
time and  Asiatic  contest.  In  Asia  Mmor  on  the  other  hand. 
Mithradates  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  offensive,  and  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  Romans  from  the  immediate  scat 
of  war.  A  considerable  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
opened  their  gafes  to  the  Sertorian  propraetor  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  province,  and  they  mas- 
sacred, as  in  666,  the  Roman  families  settled 
among  them  :  the  Pisidians,  Isaurians,  and  Cili- 
ciaus  took  up  arms  against  Rome.  The  Romans  for  the 
moment  had  no  troops  at  the  points  threatened.  Individual 
energetic  men  attempted  no  doubt  at  their  own  hand  tc 
check  this  mutiny  of  the  provincials ;  thus  on  receiving 
accounts  of  these  events  the  young  Gains  Caesar  lefl  Rhodes 
where  he  was  staying  on  account  of  his  studies,  and  with  a 
hastily-collected  band  opposed  himself  to  the  insurgents; 
but  not  much  could  be  effected  by  such  volunteer  corps. 
Had  not  Deiotarus,  the  brave  tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogi — 
a  Celtic  tribe  settled  aftund  Pessinus — embraced  the  side 
of  the  Romans  and  fought  with  success  against  the  Pontic 
generals,  Lucullus  would  have  had  to  begin  with  recaptur- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Roman  province  from  the  enemy. 
But  even  as  it  was,  he  lost  in  pacifying  the  province  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  precious  time,  for  which  the  slight 
successes  achieved  by  his  cavalry  were  far  from  affording 
compensation.  Still  more  unfavourable  than  in  Phrygia 
was  the  aspect  of  things  for  the  Romans  on  the  north  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  great  Pontic  army  and  the  fleet 
had  completely  mastered  Bithynia,  and  compelled  the  Ro- 
man consul  Cotta  to  take  shelter  with  his  far  from  numerous 
force  and  his  ships  within  the  walls  and  port  of  Chalcodon, 
where  Mithradates  kept  them  blockaded. 

This  blockade,  however,  was  so  far  a  favourable  event 
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ThaBomaM    ^^^  '^®  Romans,  as,  if  Cotta  detained  the  Pontic 
defMted»t      army  before  Chalcedon  and  Lnculliis  procrt»ded 

also  thither,  the  whole  Homan  forces  might 
unite  at  Chalcedon  and  compel  the  decision  of  arms  there 
rather  than  in  the  distant  and  impassable  region  of  Pontus. 
Lucullas  did  taice  the  route  for  Chalcedon ;  but  Cotta,  with 
the  view  of  executing  a  great  feat  at  his  own  hand  before 
the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  ordered  his  admiral  Publius 
Kutilius  Nudus  to  make  a  sally,  which  not  only  ended  in  a 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans,  but  also  enabled  the  Pontic 
force  to  attack  the  harbour,  to  break  the  chain  which  closed 
it,  and  to  bum  all  the  Roman  vessels  of  war  which  were 
there,  nearly  seventy  in  number.  On  the  news  of  thesp 
misfortunes  reaching  Lucullus  at  the  river  Sangarius,  he 
accelerated  his  march  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  soldiers, 
in  whose  opinion  Cotta  was  of  no  moment,  and  who  would 
fiir  rather  have  plundered  an  undefended  country  than  have 
taught  their  comrades  to  conquer.  His  arrival  made  up  in 
part  for  the  misfortunes  sustained  :  the  king  raised  the  sie^e 
of  Chalcedon,  but  did  not  retreat  to  Pontus ;  he  went  souths 
ward  into  the  old  Roman  province,  where  he  spread  his 
army  along  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  occupied 
Lampsacus,  and  began  to  besiege  the  large  and  wealthy 
town  of  Cyzicus.  He  thus  entangled  himself  more  and 
more  deeply  in  the  eul  de  sue  which  he  had  chosen  to  enter, 
instead  of — which  alone  promised  success  for  him — bring- 
ing the  wide  distances  into  play  against  the  Romans. 

In  few  places  had  the  old  Hellenic  adroitness  and  ability 
MithraiiatM  preserved  themselves  so  pure  as  in  Cyzicus ;  its 
beMiegca  citizcns,  althouirh  they  had  suffered  great  loss  of 

men  and  ships  m  the~  unfortunate  double  battue 
of  Chalcedon,  made  the  most  resolute  resistance.  Cyzicus 
lay  on  an  island  directly  opposite  the  mainland  and  connect- 
ed with  it  by  a  bridge.  The  besiegers  possessed  themselves 
not  only  of  the  line  of  heights  on  the  mainland  terminating 
at  the  bridge  and  of  the  suburb  situated  there,  but  also  of 
the  celebrated  Dindymene  heights  on  the  island  itself;  and 
alike  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island  the  Greek  engineers 
Vol.  IV. 
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put  forth  all  their  art  to  pave  the  way  for  an  assault.  But 
the  breiich  which  they  at  length  made  was  closed  again 
during  the  night  by  the  besieged,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
royal  army  remained  as  fruitless  bb  did  the  barbarous 
threat  of  the  king  to  put  to  death  the  captured  Cyzicencv 
before  the  walls,  if  the  citizens  still  refused  to  surrender. 
The  Cyzicenes  continued  the  defence  with  courage  and  suo* 
cess ;  they  fell  little  short  of  capturing  the  king  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  si^e. 

Meanwhile  Lucullus  hod  possessed  himself  of  a  very 
Destruction  strong  position  in  rear  of  the  Pontic  army, 
otxtoi  Pon-  which,  although  not  permitting  him  directly  to 
relieve  the  hard-pressed  city,  gave  him  the 
means  of  cutting  off  all  supplies  by  land  from  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  enormous  army  of  Mithradates,  estimated  with 
the  camp-followers  at  300,000  persons,  was  not  in  a  position 
either  to  fight  or  to  march,  firmly  wedged  in  between  the 
impregnable  city  and  the  immovable  Roman  army,  and 
dependent  for  all  its  supplies  solely  on  the  sea,  which  for- 
tunately  for  the  Pontic  troops  was  commanded  by  their 
fleet.  But  the  bad  season  set  in ;  a  storm  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  siege-works;  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
above  all  of  fodder  for  the  horses  began  to  become  intoler- 
able. The  beasts  of  burden  and  the  baggage  were  sent  off 
under  convoy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pontic  cavalry, 
with  orders  to  steal  away  or  break  through  at  any  cost ; 
but  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  to  the  east  of  Cyzicus,  Lucul- 
lus overtook  them  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  body.  An- 
other division  of  cavalry  under  Metrophanes  and  Lucius 
Fannius  was  obliged,  after  wandering  long  in  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  return  to  the  camp  before  Cyzicus.  Famine 
and  disease  made  fearful  ravages  in  the  Pontic  ranks.  When 
spring  came  on  (681),  the  besieged  redoubled 
their  exertions  and  took  the  trenches  constructed 
on  Dindymon :  nothing  remained  for  the  king  but  to  raise 
the  siege  and  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  to  save  what  he  could. 
ITe  went  in  person  with  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont^  but 
suffered  considerable  loss  partly  at  its  departure,  partly 
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through  storma  on  the  voyage.  The  land  army  under 
Ilerraaeus  and  Marius  likewise  set  out  thither,  with  the 
view  of  embarking  at  Lampsacus  under  the  protection  of 
its  walls.  They  left  behind  their  baggage  as  well  as  the 
sick  and  woiinded,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  exas* 
perated  Cyzioenes;  Lucullus  infiicted  on  them  very  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  way  at  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Acsc^ 
pus  and  Granicua ;  but  they  attained  their  object  The 
Pontic  ships  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  great  army  and 
the  citizens  of  Lampsacus  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Romans. 

The  consistent  and  discreet  conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucu^ 
XaoitiiiM  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  i^^paired  the  errors  of  his  col« 
^nr.  league,  but  had  also  destroyed  without  a  pitched 

battle  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army — ^it  was  said  200,000 
soldiers.     Had  he  still  possessed  the  fleet  which  was  burnt 
in  the  harbour  of  Chalcedon,  he  would  have  annihilated  the 
whole  army  of  his  opponent.     As  it  was,  the  work  of  des- 
truction eontinued  incomplete ;  and  while  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  passive,  the  Pontic  fleet  notwithstanding  the  disaster 
of  Cyzicus  took  its  station  in  the  Propontis,  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium  were  blockaded  by  it  on  the  European  coast  and 
Priapua  pillaged  on  the  Asiatic,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  king  were  established  in  the  Bithynian  port  of  Nico- 
media.     In  fact  a  select  squadron  of  fifly  sail,  which  carried 
lOyOOO  select   troops  including   Marcus   Marius  and   the 
flower  of  the  Roman  emigrants,  sailed  forth  even  into  the 
A^ean ;  it  was  destined,  according  to  report,  to  eflect  a 
landing  in  Italy  and  there  rekindle  the  civil  war.     Out  the 
ships,  which  Lucullus  after  the  disaster  off  Chalcedon  had 
demanded  from  the  Asiatic  communities,  began  to  appear, 
and  a  squadron  ran  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
which  had  gone  Into  the  Aegean.     Lucullus  himself,  ex* 
perienced   as  an  admiral    (iii.  871),   took   the  command. 
Thirteen  quinqueremes  of  the  enemy  on  their  voyage  to 
Lemnos,  under  Isidorus,  were  assailed  and  sunk  ofl*  the 
Achaean  harbour  in  the  waters  between  the  Trojan  coast 
and  the  island  of  Tenedos.     At  the  small  island  of  Ncao 
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between  Lemnos  and  Scyros,  at  which  little  frequented 
point  the  Pontic  flotilla  of  thirty-two  sail  lay  drawn  up  on 
the  shore,  LucuUus  found  it,  immediately  attacked  the  ships 
and  the  crews  scattered  over  the  island,  and  possessed  him« 
self  of  the  whole  squadron.  Here  Marcus  Marius  and  the 
able>st  of  the  Roman  emigrants  met  their  death,  either  in 
conflict  or  subsequently  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  The 
whole  Aegean  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  annihilated  by  Lu- 
cuUus.. The  war  in  Bithynia  was  meanwhile  continued  by 
G.>tta  and  by  Voconius,  Barba,  and  Gains  Valerius  Triarius 
the  legates  of  LucuUus  with  the  land  army  reinforced  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Italy,  and  a  squadron  collected  in  Asia. 
Barba  captured  in  the  interior  Prusa  on  Olympus  and 
Nicaea,  while  Triarius  along  the  coast  captured  Apamea 
(formerly  Myrlea)  and  Prusa  on  the  sea  (formerly  Cius). 
They  then  united  for  a  joint  attack  on  Mithradates  himself 
in  Nicomedia ;  but  the  king  without  even  attempting  battle 
escaped  to  his  ships  and  sailed  homeward,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful  only  because  the  Roman  admiral  Voconius, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Nico- 
media, arrived  too  late.  On  the  voyage  the  important 
Mitiiradatea  Heraclea  was  indeed  betrayed  to  the  king  and 
driven  inck  occupied  bv  him :  but  a  storm  in  these  waters 
sank  more  than  sixty  of  his  ships  and  dispersed 
the  rest;  the  king  arrived  almost  alone  at  Sinope.  The 
offensive  on  the  part  of  Mithradates  ended  in  a  complete 
and  very  far  from  honourable  (least  of  all  for  the  supreme 
leader)  defeat  of  the  Pontic  forces  by  land  and  sea. 

LucuUus  now  in  turn  resorted  to  the  aggressive.  Tri- 
invfwionof  *^"s  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
Pontiu  by       orders  first  of  all  to  blockade  the  Hellespont  and 

Luouilus.  '' 

lie  in  wait  for  the  Pontic  ships  returning  from 
Crete  and  Spain;  Cotta  was  charged  with  the  siege  of 
Heraclea ;  the  diflUcult  task  of  providing  supplies  was  en- 
trusted to  the  faithful  and  active  princes  of  the  Galatians 
and  to  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia ;  LucuUus  himself 
advanced  in  the  autumn  of  681  into  the  favoured 
land  of  Pontus,  which  had  long  been  untrodden 
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by  an  enemy.  MithradateSy  now  resolved  to  main  tarn  the 
strictest  defensive,  retired  without  giving  battle  from  Sinope 
to  Amisus,  and  from  Amisus  to  Cabira  (afterwards  Neocacv 
sarea,  now  Niksar)  on  the  Lycas,  a  tributary  of  the  Iris; 
he  contented  himself  with  drawing  the  enemy  after  him 
farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and  obstructing  their 
supplies  and  ooramunications.  LucuHus  rapidly  followed ; 
Sinope  was  passed  by ;  the  Halys,  the  old  limit  of  Scipio, 
was  crossed,  and  th«  considerable  towns  of  Amisus,  Eupn« 
toria  (on  the  Iris),  and  Themisoyra  (on  the  Thermodon) 
were  invested,  till  at  length  winter  put  an  end  to  the  on« 
ward  march,  though  not  to  the  investment  of  the  towns. 
The  soldiers  of  Lucollus  murmured  at  the  constant  advance 
which  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exer- 
tions, and  at  the  tedious  and — amidst  the  severity  of  that 
season — burdensome  blockades.  But  it  was  not  the  habit 
of  LucuUus  to  listen  to  such  complaints :  in  the  spring  of 
682  he  immediately  advanced  against  Cabira, 
leaving  behind  two  legions  before  Amisus  under 
Lucius  Murena,  The  king  had  made  an  attempt  during  the 
winter  to  induce  the  great  king  of  Armenia  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle ;  it  remained  like  the  former  attempt  fruitless, 
or  led  ^mly  to  empty  promises.  Still  less  did  the  Parthians 
show  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  forlorn  cause.  Never- 
theless a  considerable  army,  chiefly  raised  by  enlistments 
in  Scythia,  liad  again  assembled  under  Diophantus  and 
Taxiles  at  Cabira.  The  Roman  army,  which  still  numbered 
only  three  legions  and  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pontic 
in  cavalry,  found  itself  compelled  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  plains,  and  arrived,  not  without  toil  and  loss,  by  difficult 
hy-paths  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabira.  At  this  town  the  two 
armies  lay  for  a  considerable  period  confronting  each  other, 
llie  chief  struggle  was  for  supplier,  which  were  on  both 
sides  scarce:  for  this  purpose  Mithradates  formed  the 
(lower  of  his  cavalry  and  a  division  of  select  infantry  under 
Diophantus  and  Taxiles  into  a  flying  corps,  which  was  in- 
tended to  scour  the  country  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Halys  and  to  seize  the  Roman  trains  of  provisions  coming 
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from  Cappadocia.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  Marcus 
Fabius  Had  nanus,  who  escorted  such  a  train,  not  only  com- 
pletely defeated  the  band  which  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
defile  where  it  expected  to  surprise  him,  but  after  being 
reinforced  from  the  camp  defeated  also  the  army  of  Dio* 
phantus  and  Taxiles  itself,  so  that  it  totally  broke  up.  It 
was  an  irreparable  loss  for  the  king,  when  his  cavalry,  on 
which  alone  he  relied,  was  thus  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  he  received  through  the  first  fugitives  that 
victory  of  arrived  at  Cabira  from  the  field  of  battle — sig- 
Cabira.  nificantly  enough,  the  beaten  generals  themselves 

— the  fatal  news,  earlier  even  than  Lucullus  got  tidings  of  the 
victor V,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  farther  retreat.  But 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  king  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  among  those  immediately  around  him ;  and, 
when  the  soldiers  saw  the  confidants  of  the  king  packing  in 
all  haste,  they  too  were  seized  with  a  panic.  No  one  was 
willing  to  be  the  hindmost ;  all,  high  and  low,  ran  .pell-mt$ll 
like  startled  deer ;  no  authority,  not  even  that  of  the  king, 
was  longer  heeded ;  and  the  king  himself  was  carried  away 
amidst  the  wild  tumult  Lucullus,  perceiving  the  confusion, 
made  his  attack,  and  the  Pontic  troops  allowed  themselves 
to  be  massacred  almost  without  offering  resistance.  Had 
the  legions  been  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  restrain 
their  eagerness  for  spoil,  hardly  a  man  would  have  escaped 
them,  and  the  king  himself  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken. 

With  difficulty  Mithradates  escaped  along  with  a  few  at- 
tendants through  the  mountains  to  Com  ana  (not  far  from 
Tocat  and  the  source  of  the  Iris) ;  from  which,  however,  a 
Roman  corps  under  Marcus  Pompeius  soon  scared  him  off 
and  pursued  him,  till,  attended  by  not  more  than  2,000 
cavalry,  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  at  Talaura 
in  Lesser  Armenia.  In  the  empire  of  the  great  king  he 
found  a  refuge,  but  nothing  more  (end  of  682). 
Tigranes,  it  is  true,  ordered  royal  honours  to  be 
shown  to  his  fugitive  father-in-law;  but  he  did  not  invito 
him  to  his  court,  and  detained  hitn  in  the  remote  bordeP' 
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proTinoe  to  which  he  had  come  in  a  sort  of  decorous  cap 
tivity. 

The  Roman  troops  overran  all  Pontus  and  Lesser  Ar« 
menia,  and  as  far  as  Trapezus  the  flat  country 
^  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  conqueror. 


The  commanders  of  the  royal  treasure-stores 
also  surrendered  after  more  or  less  delay,  and  delivered  up 
their  contents.  The  king  ordered  that  the  women  of  tha 
royal  harem — his  sisters,  his  numerous  wives  and  concu« 
bines — as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  their  flight,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  eunuchs  at  Pharnacea 

(Kerasunt).  The  towns  alone  offered  obstinate 
Fmtio  resistance.    It  is  true  that,  the  few  in  the  inte- 


rior—Gabira,  Amasia,  Eupatoria — ^were  now  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  larger  maritime  towns, 
Amisus  and  Sinope  in  Pontus,  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
Tius  .and  the  Pontic  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  defended  them« 
s^ves  with  desperation,  partly  animated  by  attachment  to 
the  king  and  to  their  free  Hellenic  constitution  which  he 
had  protected,  partly  overawed  by  the  bands  of  corsairs 
whom  the  king  had  called  to  his  aid.  Sinope  and  Heraclea 
even  sent  forth  vessels  against  the  Romans ;  and  the  squad- 
ron of  Sinope  seized  a  Roman  flotilla  which  was  bringing 
corn  from  the  Taurio  peninsula  for  the  army  of  Lucullus. 
Heraclea  did  not  succumb  till  after  a  two  years'  siege,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  had  cut  off  the  dty  from  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  Tauric  peninsula  and  treason  had 
broken  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  garrison.  When  Araisus 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  the  garrison  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  flames  took  to  their  ships 
In  Sinope^  where  the  daring  pirate-captain  Seleucus  and  the 
royal  eunuch  Baoohides  conducted  the  defence,  the  garrison 
plundered  the  houses  before  it  withdrew,  and  set  the  ships 
which  it  could  not  take  along  with  it  on  fire ;  it  is  said  that, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  were  enabled 
to  embark,  8,000  corsairs  were  there  put  to  death  by  Lu« 
cullus.  These  sieges  of  towns  lasted  for  two  whole  years 
n-90.  and  more  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  (G82-684) ; 
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Lucullus  prosecuted  them  in  great  part  by  means  of  his 
lieutenants,  while  he  himself  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  which  demanded  and  obtained  a  thorough 
reform. 

Remarkable,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  was  that 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Pontic  mercantile  towns  to  the 
victorious  Romans,  it  was  of  little  immediate  use;  the 
cause  of  Mithradates  was  none  the  less  lost.  The  great 
king  had  evidently,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  intention  at 
all  of  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom.  The  Roman  emigrants 
in  Asia  had  lost  their  best  men  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Aegean  fleet ;  of  the  survivors  not  a  few,  such  as  the  active 
leaders  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  had  made  their 
peace  with*  Lucullus  ;  and  with  the  death  of  Sertorius,  who 
perished  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cabira,  the  last  hope 
of  thQ  emigrants  vanished.  Mithradates*  own  power  was 
totally  shattered,  and  one  after  another  his  remaining,  sup- 
ports gave  way ;  his  squadrons  returning  from  Crete  and 
Spain,  to  the  number  of  seventy  sail,  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  Triarius  at  the  island  of  Tenedos ;  evjen  the 
governor  of  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  the  king's  own  son 
Machares,  deserted  him,  and  as  independent  prince  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  concluded  on  his  own  behalf  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Romans  (684).  The  king 
himself,  afler  a  not  too  glorious  resistance,  was 
confined  in  a  remote  Armenian  mountain-stronghold,  a  fugi- 
tive from  his  kingdom  and  almost  a  prisoner  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Although  the  bands  of  corsairs  might  still  hold  out 
in  Crete,  and  such  as  had  escaped  from  Amisus  and  Sinope 
might  make  their  way  along  the  hardly-accessible  east 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sanegae  and  Lazi,  the  skilful 
conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucullus  and  his  judicious  modera- 
tion, which  did  not  disdain  to  remedy  the  just  grievances  of 
the  provincials  and  to  employ  the  repentant  emigrants  as 
officers  in  his  army,  had  at  a  moderate  sacrifice  delivered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  enemy  and  annihilated  the  Pontic 
kingdom,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  from  a  Roman 
client-state  into  a  Roman  province.     A  commission  of  the 
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senate  was  expected,  to  settle  in  concert  with  the  command* 
er^n-chief  the  new  provincial  organization. 

But  the  relations  with  Armenia  were  not  yet  settled. 
That  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Romans  against 
oftheAr-  Tigrsnes  was  in  itself  justified  and  even  de- 
°**°  ^^'  mandedy  we  have  already  shown,  LucuUus, 
who  looked  at  the  state  of  afiairs  from  a  nearer  point  of 
view  and  with  a  higher  spirit  than  the  senatorial  college  in 
Borne,  perceived  clearly  the  necessity  of  confining  Armenia 
within  its  bounds  and  of  re-establishing  the  lost  dominion 
of  Rome  oyer  the  Mediterranean.  He  showed  himself  in 
the  conduct  of  Asiatic  affairs  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
instructor  and  friend  Sulla.  A  Philhellene  above  most  Ro- 
mans of  his  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  ^obligation 
which  Rome  had  oome  under  when  taking  up  the  heritage 
of  Alexander — the  obligation  to  be  the  shield  and  sword  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  East.  Personal  motives — the  wish  to 
earn  laurels  also  beyond  the  Euphrates,  irritation  at  the  fact 
that  the  great  king  in  a  letter  to  him  had  omitted  the  title 
of  Imperator — ^may  doubtless  have  partly  influenced  Lucul- 
lus ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  paltry  and  selfish  motives 
for  actions,  which  motives  of  duty  quite  suffice  to  explain. 
The  Roman  governing  college  at  any  rate — timid,  indolent, 
ill-informed,  and  above  all  beset  by  perpetual  financial  em- 
barrassments— could  never  be  expected,  without  direct  com- 
pulsion, to  take  the  initiative  in  an  expedition  so  vast  and 
costly. ,  About  the  year  682  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  Antiochus 
called  the  Asiatic  and  his  brother,  moved  by  the  favourable 
turn  of  the  Pontic  war,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  procure  a 
Roman  intervention  in  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recog- 
nition of  their  hereditary  claims  on  Egypt.  If  the  LitttT 
demand  might  not  be  granted,  there  could  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  found  a  more  favourable  moment  or  occasion  for  begin- 
ning the  war  which  had  long  been  necessary  against  Ti- 
granes ;  but  the  senate,  while  it  recognized  the  princes 
doubtless  as  the  legitimate  kings  of  Syria,  could  not  make 
up  its  mind  to  decree  the  armed  intervention.     If  the  fa* 
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vourable  opportunity  was  to  be  employed,  and  Armeiim 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  earnest,  Luculius  had  to  und^take 
the  war,  without  nny  proper  orders  from  the  senate,  at  hif 
own  hand  and  his  own  risk ;  he  found  himself,  just  like 
Sulla,  compelled  to  execute  what  he  did  in  the  most  mani- 
fest interest  of  the  existing  government,  not  with  its  sanc- 
tion, but  in  spite  of  it.  His  resolution  was  facilitated  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  relations,  wavering  between  peace 
and  war,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  Rome  and  Ar- 
menia— an  uncertainty  which  screened  in  some  measure  the 
arbitrariness  of  hk  proceedings,  and  readily  suggested  for- 
mal grounds  for  war.  The  state  of  matters  in  Cappadocia 
and  Syria  afforded  pretexts  enough ;  and  already  in  the  pur- 
suit of  th^  king  of  Pontus  Roman  troops  had  violated  the 
territory  of  the  great  king.  As,  however,  the  commission 
of  Lucullus  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Mithradates  and  he  wished  to  connect  what  he  did  with  that 
commission,  he  preferred  to  send  one  of  his  officers,  Appius 
Claudius,  to  the  great  king  at  Antioch  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Mithradates,  which  in  fact  could  not  but  lead  to 
war. 

The  resolution  was  a  grave  one,  especially  considering 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  army.  It  was  indispensable 
during  the  campaign  in  Armenia  to  keep  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory of  Pontus  strongly  occupied— otherwise  the  army  in 
Armenia  might  lose  its  communications  with  home ;  and 
besides  it  might  be  easily  foreseen  that  Mithradates  would 
attempt  an  inroad  into  his  former  kingdom.  The  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lucullus  had  ended  the  Mithradatic  war, 
amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  was  obviously  inadequate 
for  this  double  task.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
general  would  have  asked  and  obtained  from  his  govern- 
ment the  despatch  of  a  second  army ;  but  as  Lucullus 
wished,  and  was  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  take  up  the 
war  over  the  head  of  the  government,  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  renounce  that  plan  and — although  he  himself 
incorporated  the  captured  Thracian  mercenaries  of  the  Pon- 
tic king  with  his  troops — ^to  carry  the  war  over  the  Eu 
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phrates  with  not  more  than  two  legions,  or  at  most  15,000 
men.  This  was  itself  hazardous ;  but  the  small ness  of  tho 
number  might  be  in.  some  degree  compensated  by  the  tried 
valour  of  the  army  consisting  throughout  of  veterans.  A 
much  worse  circumstance  was  the  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
to  whidi  Lucullus,  in  his  high  arisUx'ratic  fashion,  had  givei> 
£ir  too  little  heed.  Lucullus  was  an  able  general,  and — 
according  to  the  aristocratic  standard — an  upright  and  be- 
nevolent man,  but  very  far  from  being  a  favourite  with  his 
soldiers.  He  was  unpopular,  as  a  decided  adherent  of  the 
oligarchy ;  unpopular,  because  he  had  vigorously  checked 
the  monstrous  usury  of  the  Roman  capitalists  in  Asia 
Minor ;  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  toils  and  fatigues 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  troops ;  unpopular,  because  he  de- 
manded strict  discipline  in  his  soldiers  and  prevented  as  far 
as  possible  the  pillage  of  tho  Greek  towns  by  his  men,  but 
withal  caused  many  a  waggon  and  many  a  camel  to  be 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  East  for  himself;  unpopular 
toe  on  account  of  his  manner,  which  was  polished,  stately, 
Hellenising,  not  at  all  familiar,  and  inclining,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  to  ease  and  pleasure.  There  was  no  trace  in 
him  of  the  charm  which  creates  a  personal  bond  between 
the  general  and  the  soldier.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of 
his  ablest  soldiers  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  unmeas- 
ured prolongation  of  their  term  of  service.  His  two  best 
legions  were  the  same  which  Flaccus  and  Fim- 
""  bria  had  led  in  668  to  the  East  (iii.  370)  ;  not- 

withstanding  that  shortly  afler  the  battle  of  Cabira  they 
had  been  promised  their  discharge  well  earned  by  thirteen 
lampaignsy  Lucullus  now  led  them  beyond  the  Enphratea 
to  face  a  new  incalculable*  war — it  seemed  as  though  the 
victors  of  Cabira  were  to  be  treated  worse  than  the  van- 
quished of  Cannae  (ii.  165,  216).  It  was  in  fact  more  than 
rash  that,  with  troops  so  weak  and  so  much  out  of  humour, 
a  general  should  at  his  own  hand  and,  strictly  speaking,  in 
the  &ce  of  the  constitution,  undertake  an  expedition  to  a 
distant -and  unknown  land,  full  of  rapid  streams  and  snow* 
dad  mountains — ^a  land  which  from  the  very  vastness  of  iti 
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extent  rendered  any  lightly-undertaken  attack  fraught  with 
danger.  The  conduct  of  Lucullus  was  therefore  much  and 
not  unreasonably  censured  in  Rome ;  but  amidst  the  cen- 
sure the  fact  should  not  have  been  concealed,  that  the  per- 
versity of  the  government  was  the  prime  occasion  of  thi? 
venturesome  project  of  the  general,  and,  if  it  did  not  justify 
it,  rendered  it  at  least  excusable. 

The  mission  of  Appius  Claudius  was  intended  not  only 
LucniiM  ^  furnish  a  diplomatic  pretext  for  the  war,  but 
Ka^krato*      ^^^^  ^^  inducc  the  princes  and  cities  of  Syria 

especially  to  take  arms  against  the  king  :  in  the 
69.  spring  of  685  the  formal  attack  began.     During 

the  winter  the  king  of  Cappadocia  had  silently 
provided  vessels  for  transport ;  with  these  the  Euphrates 
was  crossed,  and  the  march  was  directed  through  the  prov 
iftce  of  Sophene,  without  losing  time  with  the  siege  of 
smaller  places,  straight  towards  Tigranocerta,  whither  the 
great  king  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Syria,  after 
having  temporarily  deferred  the  prosecution  of  his  plans 
of  conquest  on  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  the  em- 
broilment with  the  Romans.  lie  was  just  projecting  an 
inroad  into  Roman  Asia  from'Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  and  was 
considering  whether  the  Romans  would  at  once  evacuate 
Asia  or  would  previously  give  him  battle,  possibly  at  Ephe- 
sus,  when  a  messenger  interrupted  him  with  the  tidings  of 
the  advance  of  Lucullus.  He  ordered  the  messenger  to  be 
hanged,  but  the  disagreeable  reality  remained  unaltered  ; 
50  he  left  his  capital  and  resorted  to  the  interior  of  Ar- 
menia, to  raise  a  force — which  had  not  yet  been  done— 
ngainst  the  Romans.  Meanwhile  Mithrobarzanes  with  the 
troops  actually  at  his  disposal  and  in  concert  with  the  neigh- 
Louring  Bedouin  tribes,  who  were  called  out  in  all  haste, 
was  to  give  employment  to  the  enemy.  But  the  corps  of 
Mithrobarzanes  was  dispersed  by  the  Roman  vanguard,  and 
the  Arabs  by  a  detachment  under  Sextilius  ;  and,  while  the 
Armenian  main  force  assembling  in  the  mountains  to  the 
ncrth-oast  of  Tigranocerta  (about  Bitlis)  was  held  in  check 
by  a  Roman  division — which  had  been  pushed  forward — is 
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a  weli-cfaoscn  position  where  its  skirmishing  was  successful, 
Luculius  vigorously  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta. 
The  exhaust] ess  showers  of  arrows  which  the  garrison 
poured  upon  the  Koman  army,  and  the  setting 
haSeof^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  besi^ng  machines  by  means  of 
^g^°^  naphtha,  initiated  the  Romans  into  the  neM 
dangers  of  Iranian  warfare ;  and  the  brave  con)* 
mandant  Mancaeus  maintained  the  city,  till  at  length  the 
great  royal  army  of  relief  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  and  the  adjoining  countries  that  were  open 
to  Armenian  recruiting  officers,  and  had  advanced  through 
the  north-eastern  passes  to  the  rescue  of  the  capital.  The 
leader  Taxlles,  experienced  in  the  wars  of  Mithradates,  ad« 
vised  Tigranes  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  surround  and  starve 
out  the  small  Roman  army  by  means  of  his  cavalry.  But 
when  the  king  saw  the  Roman  general,  who  had  determined 
to  give  battle  without  raising  the  siege,  move  out  with  not 
much  more  than  10.000  men  against  a  force  twenty  times 
superior,  and  boldly  cross  the  river  which  separated  the 
two  armies ;  when  he  surveyed  on  the  one  side  this  little 
band,  **  too  many  for  an  embassy,  too  few  for  an  army,*' 
and  on  the  other  side  his  own  immense  host,  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  met  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  in  which  the 
dreaded  iron-clad  lancers  alone  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whole  army  of  Luculius,  and  in  Vhich  even  infantry 
armed  after  the  Roman  fashion  were  not  wanting ;  he  re* 
solved  promptly  to  accept  the  battle  desired  by  the  enemy. 
But  while  the  Armenians  were  still  forming  their  array,  the 
quick  eye  of  Luculius  perceived  that  they  had  neglected  to 
occupy  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole  position  of 
their  cavalry.  He  hastened  to  occupy  it  with  two  cohorts, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  weak  cavalry  by  a  flank  attack 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  this  movement ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  height,  he  led  his  little 
band  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  were 
totally  broken  and  threw  themselves  on  the  not  yet  fully 
formed  infimtry,  which  fled  without  striking  a  blow.    The 
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bulletin  of  the  victor — that  100,000  Armenians  and  five 
Komans  had  fallen  and  that  the  king,  throwing  away  hii 
turban  and  diadem,  had  galloped  off  unrecognized  with  a 
few   horsemen — ^is  composed  in  the  style  of  his  master 

Sulla.     Nevertheless  the  victory   achieved   on 

the  6th  October  685  before  Tigranoccrta  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  -glorious  history  of 
Roman  warfare ;  and  it  was  not  less  momentous  than  bril- 
liant. 

All  the  provinces  wrested  from  the  Parthians  or  Syrians 

were  now  strategically  lost  to  the  Armenians^ 
fii^^^  and  passed,  for  the  roost  part,  without  delay 
pS??ntothe  '°'^  ^**®  possession  of  the  victor.  The  newly- 
eSSJm!*^     built  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  itself  set  the 

example.  The  Greeks,  who  had  been  forced  in 
such  numbers  to  settle  there,  rose  against  the  garrison  and 
opened  to  the  Roman  army  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  From  Cilicia  and 
Syria  all  the  troops  htftl  already  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Armenian  satrap  Magadates  to  reinforce  the  relieving  army 
before  Tigranoccrta.  Lucullus  advanced  into  Commagene, 
the  most  northern  province  of  Syria,  and  stormed  Samo- 
sata,  the  capital ;  he  did  not  reach  Syria  proper,  but  envoys 
arrived  from  the  dynasts  and  communities  as  far  as  the  Bed 
Sea-^firom  Hellenes,  Syrians,  Jews,  Arabs — ^to  do  homage 
to  the  Romans  as  their  new  sovereigns.  Even  the  prince 
of  Corduene,  the  province  situated  to  the  east  of  Tigrano- 
ccrta, submitted;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Guras  the 
brother  of  the  great  king  maintained  himself  in  Nisibis, 
and  thereby  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucullus  everywhere  came 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Hellenic  princes  and  munici- 
palities :  in  Coramagene  he  placed  Antiochus,  a  prince  of 
the  Seleucid  house,  on  the  throne ;  he  recognized  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  n-ho  afler  the  withdrawal  of  the  Armenians  had 
returned  to  Antioch,  as  king  of  Syria ;  he  sent  away  the 
forced  settlers  of  Tigranoccrta  once  more  to  their  homes. 
The  immense  stores  and  treasures  of  the  great  king — the 
grain  amounted  to  30,000,000  meditnnif  the  money  in  Ti» 
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granocerta  alone  to  8,000  talents  (nearly  £2,000,000)— 
enabled  Lucullus  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  without 
making  any  demand  on  the  state-treasury,  and  to  bestow  on 
each  of  his  soldiers,  besides  the  amplest  maintenance,  a 
present  of  800  denarii  (£88). 

The  great  king  was  deeply  humbled.  He  was  of  a 
feeble* character,  arrogant  in  prosperity,  fiiint- 

iSthxm-    hearted  in  adversity.    Probably  an  agreement 


would  have  been  oome  to  between  him  and  Lu- 
euUus — an  agreement  which  there  was  every  rea84>n  that 
the  great  king  should  purchase  by  considerable  sacrifices, 
and  the  Roman  general  should  grant  under  tolerable  condi- 
tioDS — had  not  the  old  Mithradates  interfered.  The  latter 
had  taken  no  part  in  4;he  conflicts  around  Tigranocerta. 
Liberated  after  twenty  months'  captivity  about 
the  middle  of  684  in  consequence  of  the  vari- 
ance that  had  occurred  between  the  great  king  and  the  Ro- 
mans, he  had  been  despatched  with  10,000  Armenian  cav- 
alry to  his  former  kingdom,  to  threaten  the  communications 
of  the  enemy.  Recalled  even  before  he  could  accomplish 
anything  there,  when  the  great  king  summoned  his  whole 
foroe  to  relieve  the  capital  which  he  had  built,  Mithradates 
was  TDet  on  his  arrival  before  Tigranocerta  by  the  multi- 
tndoB  just  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle.  To  every  one, 
from  the  great  king  down  to  the  common  soldier,  all 
seemed  lost.  But  if  Tigranes  should  now  make  peace,  not 
only  would  Mithradates  lose  the  last  chance  of  being  re- 
instated in  his  kingdom,  but  his  surrender  would  be  beyond 
doubt  the  first  condition  of  peace ;  and  certainly  Tigranes 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  towards  him  than  Bocchus 
had  formerly  acted  towards  Jugurtha.  The  king  according 
ly  staked  his  whole  personal  weight  to  prevent  things  from 
taking  this  course,  and  to  induce  the  Armenian  court  to 
continue  the  war,  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain ;  and,  fugitive  and  dethroned  as  was 
Mithradates,  his  influence  on  the  court  was  not  inconsider- 
able. He  was  still  a  stately  and  powerful  man,  who,  al- 
though upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  vaulted  on  horseback  in 
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full  armour,  and  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  stood  hiis  ground 
like  the  be3t.  Years  and  vicissitudes  seemed  to  hay« 
steeled  his  spirit :  while  in  earlier  times  he  sent  forth  gene 
rals  to  lead  his  armies  and  took  no  direct  part  in  war  him- 
self, we  find  him  henceforth  as  an  old  man  commanding  in 
person  and  fighting  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle.  To 
one  who,  during  his  fifty  years  of  rule,  .had  witnessed  so 
many  unexampled  vicissitudes,  the  cause  of  the  great  king 
appeared  by  no  means  iQst  through  the  defe^it  of  Tigrano- 
certa ;  whereas  the  position  of  Lucullus  was  very  difficulty 
and,  if  peace  should  not  now  take  place  and  the  war  should 
be  judiciousl}r  continued,  even  in  a  high  degree  precarious. 
The  veteran  of  varied  experience,  who  stood  towards 

the  great  king  almost  as  a  father,  and  was  now 
Sowar.^ ®'      able  to  exercise  a  personal  influence  over  him, 

overpowered  by  his  energy  that  weak  man,  and 
induced  him  not  only  to  resolve  on  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  but  also  to  entrust  Mithradates  with  its  political  and 
military  management.  The  war  was  now  to  be  changed 
from  a  cabinet  contest  into  a  national  Asiatic  struggle ;  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  Asia  were  to  unite  for  this  purpose 
against  the  domineering  and  haughty  Occidentals.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  reconcile  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
against  Rome.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mithradates,  Tigranes 
offered  to  give  back  to  the  Arsacid  Phraates  the  God  (who 

had  reigned  since  684)  the  provinces  conquered 

by  the  Armenians — Mesopotamia,  Adiabene, 
the  "  great  valleys  " — and  to  enter  into  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  him.  But,  afler  all  that  had  previously  taken 
place,  this  offer  could  scarcely  reckon  on  a  favourable  re- 
ception ;  Phraates  preferred  to  secure  the  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates  by  a  treaty  not  with  the  Armenians,  but  with 
the  Romans,  and  to  look  on,  while  the  hated  neighbour  and 
the  inconvenient  foreigner  fought  out  their  strife.  Greater 
success  attended  the  application  of  Mithradates  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  East  than  to  tl)e  kings.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
represent  the  war  as  a  national  one  of  the  East  against  th« 
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West,  for  such  it  was ;  it  might  very  well  be  made  a  reli- 
gioas  war  also,  and  the  report  might  be  spread  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  army  of  Lucullus  was  the  temple 
of  the  Persian  Nanaea  or  Anaitis  in  Ely  mais  or  the  modern 
Liiristany  the  most  celebrated  and  the  richest  shrine  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  Euphrates.*  From  far  and  near  the 
Asiatics  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  banner  of  the  kings,  who 
unmmoned  them  to  protect  the  East  and  its  gods  from  the 
impious  foreigners.  But  facts  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
mere  assemblage  of  enormous  hosts  was  of  little  avail,  but 
that  the  troops  really  capable  of  marching  and  fighting 
were  by  their  very  incorporation  in  such  a  mass  rendered 
useless  and  iflvolved  in  the  general  ruin.  Mithradates 
sought  above  all  to  develop  the  arm  which  was  at  once 
weakest  among  the  Occidentals  and  strongest  among  the 
Asiatics,  the  cavalry ;  in  the  army  newly  formed  by  him 
half  of  the  force  was  mounted.  For  the  ranks  of  the  in* 
&ntry  he  carefully  selected,  out  of  the  mass  of  recruits 
called  forth  or  volunteering,  those  fit  for  service,  and  caused 
them  to  be  drilled  by  his  Pontic  officers.  The  considerable 
army,  however,  which  soon  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
the  great  king  was  destined  not  to  measure  its  strength  with 
the  Roman  veterans  on  the  first  chance  field  of  battle,  but 
to  confine  itself  to  defence  and  petty  warfare.  Mithradates 
had  conducted  the  last  war  in  his  empire  on  the  system  of 
constantly  retreating  and  avoiding  battle;  similar  tactics 
were  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  Armenia  proper  was 
destined  as  the  theatre  of  war — ^the  hereditary  land  of  Ti- 
granes,  still  wholly  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  excellent- 
ly adapted  for  this  sort  of  warfare  both  by  its  physical 
character  and  by  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants. 
08.  The  year  686  found  Lucullus  in  a  position  of 

*  CSeero  {Ih  Imp,  Pomp,  9,  88)  hardly  means  any  other  than  one 
of  the  rich  temples  of  the  provinee  Elymais,  whither  the  predatory 
expeditions  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  kings  were  regularly  directed 
(Strabo,  xvi.  744  ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  11 ;  1  Maccab.  6,  Ac),  and  probably 
this  as  the  best  known  ;  on  no  account  can  the  allusion  be  to  the  tern* 
pie  of  €k>manft  or  any  shrine  at  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
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difficulty  which  daily  assumed  a  more  dangerous  aspect. 
DieMttBAu>-  Ii^  spite  of  his  brilliant  victories,  people  in 
LucuTi«  in  ^™«  ^^'ere  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him.  The 
Md1?the  senate  felt  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  conduct ; 
army.  the  capitalist  party,  sorely  ofiended  by  him,  set 

all  means  of  intrigue  and  corruption  at  work  to  effect  bis 
recall.  Daily  the  Forum  echoed  with  just  and  unjust  com- 
plaints regarding  the  fi^olhardy,  tbe  covetous,  the  un-Rc^ 
man,  the  traitorous  general.  The  senate  so  fiir  yielded  to 
the  complaints  regarding  the  union  of  such  unlimitc^d  power 
— two  ordinary  governorships  and  an  important  extraordi- 
nary command — in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  to  assign 
the  province  of  Asia  to  one  of  the  praetori{  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia  along  with  three  newly-raised  l^lmis  to  the 
consul  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  and  to  restrict  the  general  to 
the  command  against  Mithradates  and  Tigranes. 

These  accusations  springing  up  against  the  general  in 
Rome  found  a  dangerous  echo  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  on 
the  Iris  and  on  the  Tigris ;  and  the  more  so  that  several 
officers  including  the  general's  own  brother-in-law,  Publius 
Clodius,  worked  upon  the  soldiers  with  this  view.  The 
report  beyond  doubt  designedly  circulated  by  these,  that 
Lucullus  now  thought  of  combining  with  the  Pontic-Ar- 
menian  war  an  expedition  ag^nst  the  Parthians,  augmented 
the  exasperation  of  the  troops. 

But  while  the  troublesome  tamper  of  the  government 

and  of  the  soldiers  thus  threatened  the  victori- 

▼H?oea  into      ous  general  with  recall  and  mutiny,  he  himself 

^'^  continued  like  a  de^>erate  gambler  to  increase 
his  stake  and  his  risk.  He  did  not  march  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  but  when  Tigranes  showed  himself  neither  ready 
to  make  peace  nor  disposed,  according  to  the  wish  of  Lu- 
cullus, to  risk  a  second  pitched  battle,  Lucullus  resolved  to 
advance  from  Tigranocerta,  through  the  difficult  mountain- 
country  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Van,  into 
the  valley  of  the  eastern  Euphrates  (or  the  Arsanias,  now 
Myrad-Cha'i),  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Araxes,  where,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Ararat,  lay  Artaxata  the  capital  of 
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Armenia  proper,  with  the  hereditary  castle  and  the  harem 
of  the  king.  He  hoped,  by  threatening  the  king's  heredi« 
tary  residence,  to  compel  him  to  fight  either  on  the  way  or 
at  any  rate  before  Artaxata.  It  was  inevitably  necessary  to 
leave  behind  a  division  at  Tigranoceita ;  and,  as  the  march- - 
tng  army  could  not  possibly  be  further  reduced,  no  course 
was  left  but  to  weaken  the  position  in  Pontus  and  to  sum** 
mon  troops  thence  to  Tigranocerta.  The  main  difliculty, 
however,  was  the  shortness  of  the  Armenian  summer,  so 
inconvenient  for  military  enterprises.  On  the  table-land 
of  Armenia,  which  lies  5,000  feet  and  more  above  the  level 
of  the  .sea,  the  com  at  Erzeroum  only  germinates  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  winter  sets  in  with  the  harvest 
in  September ;  Artaxata  had  to  be  reached  and  the  cam- 
paign had  to  be  ended  in  four  months  at  the  utmost. 

At  midsummer,  686,  Lucullus  set  out  from  Tigrano- 
oerta,  and — passing  doubtless  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Karasu,  a  stream  flowing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  join  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  only  valley  which  connects  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
with  the  table-land  of  interior  Armenia — ^arrivcd  on  the 
plateau  of  Musch  and  at  the  Euphrates.  The  march  went 
on — amidfit  constant  and  very  troublesome  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  especially  with  the  mounted 
archers — slowly,  but  without  material  hindrance ;  and  the 
passiage  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  seriously  defended  by 
the  Armenian  cavalry,  was  secured  by  a  successful  engage- 
ment ;  tb)  Armenian  infantry  showed  itself,  but  the  attempt 
to  involve  it  in  the  conflict  did  not  succeed.  Thus  the 
army  reached  the  table-land,  properly  so  called,  of  Ar^ 
menia,  and  continued  its  march  into  the  unknown  country. 
They  hs*i  suffered  no  actual  misfortune ;  but  the  mere  in- 
evitable retardation  of  the  march  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  and  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy  was  itself  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.  Long  before  they  had  reached  Ar- 
taxata, winter  set  in ;  and  when  the  Italian  soldiers  saw 
mow  and  ice  around  them,  the  bow  of  military  discipline 
that  ha'l  been  far  too  tightly  stretched  gave  way. 
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A  formal  mutiny  compelled  the  general  to  order  a  r6> 
treat,  which  he  effected  with  his  usual  skill. 
SSSte^to  ""     When  he  had  safely  reached  the  plain  where  the 
tamSu^         season  still  permitted  farther  operations,  LucuL 
lus  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  threw  himself  with 
the  mass  of  his  army  on  Nisibis,  the  capital  of  Armenian 
Mesopotamia.     The  great  king,  rendered  wiser 
NiSbST  **'      ^7  ^^  experience  ^acquired  before  Tigranocerta^ 
left  the  city  to  itself:  notwithstanding  its  bravo 
defence  it  was  stormed  in  a  dark,  rainy  night  by  the  besieg- 
ers, and  the  army  of  Lucullus  found  there  booty  not  less 
ample  and  winter-quarters  no  less  comfortable  than  the 
year  before  in  Tigranocerta. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's  offen- 
sive fell  on  the  weak  Boman  divisions  left  behind 
PoitM  and  in  Pontus  and  at  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes  com- 
©ertif"'*'*"  Polled  the  Roman  commander  of  the  latter 
corps,  Lucius  Fannius — the  same  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  medium  of  communication  between  Serto- 
rius  and  Mithradates  (p.  70,  80) — to  throw  himself  into  a 
fortress,  and  kept  him  beleaguered  there.  Mithradates  ad- 
vanced into  Pontus  with  4,000  Armenian  horsemen  and 
4,000  of  his  own,  and  as  liberator  and  avenger  summoned 
the  nation  to  rise  against  the  common  foe.  All  joined 
him  ;  the  scattered  Roman  soldiers  were  everywhere  seized 
and  put  to  death :  when  Hadrianus,  the  Roman  command- 
ant in  Pontus  (p.  78),  led  his  troops  against  him,  the  former 
mercenaries  of  the  king  and  the  numerous  natives  of  Pon- 
tus following  the  army  as  slaves  made  common  cause  with 
the  enemy.  For  two  successive  days  the  unequal  conflict 
lasted  ;  it  was  only  the  circumstance  that  the  king  after  re* 
eeiving  two  wounds  had  to  be  carried  off  from  the  field  of 
battle,  which  gave  the  Roman  commander  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  off  the  virtually  lost  battle,  and  throwing  him- 
self with  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops  into  Cabira. 
Another  of  Lucullus'  lieutenants  who  accidentally  came 
into  this  region,  the  resolute  Triarius,  again  gathered  round 
him  a  body  of  troops  and  fought  a  successful  engagement 
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vith  the  king;  but  he  was  much  too  weak  to  expel  him 
afresh  from  Pontic  soil,  and  had  to  acquiesce  M'hile  the  king 
took  up  winter-quarters  in  Com  ana. 

So  the  spring  of  687  came  on.    The  reunion  of  the 

army  in  Nisibis,  the  idleness,  of  winter-quarters, 
Mberre-  the  frequent  absence  of  the  general,  had  mean- 
Sratauk  while  increased  the  insubordination  of  the  troops ; 

not  only  did  they  vehemently  demand  to  be  led 
back,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  evident  that,  if  the  gene- 
ral refused  to  lead  them  home,  they  would  break  up  of 
themselves.  The  supplies  were  scanty  ;  Fannlus  and  Tri- 
ariusy  in  their  distress,  sent  the  most  urgent  entreaties  to 
the  general  to  furnish  aid.  With  a  heavy  heart  Lucullus 
resolved  to  yield  to  necessity,  to  give  up  Nisibis  and  Ti- 
granocerta,  and,  renouncing  all  the  brilliant  hopes  of  his 
Armenian  expedition,  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Fannius  was  relieved  ;  but  in  Pontus  the  help 
was  too  late.  Triarius,  not  strong  enough  to  fight  with 
Mithradatea,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Gaziura 
(Turksal  on  the  Iris,  to  the  west  of  Tokat),  while  the  bag- 
gage was  left  behind  at  Dadasa.  But  when  Mithradates 
laid  siege  to  the  latter  place,  the  Roman  soldiers,  apprehen- 
sive for  their  property,  compelled  their  leader  to  leave  his 
secure  position,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  king  between 
Gaziura  and  Ziela  (Zilleh)  on  the  Scotian  heights. 

What  Triarius  had  foreseen,  occurred.     In  spite  of  the 

stoutest  resistance  the  wing  which  the  king  com- 
S^^'in^  manded  in  person  broke  the  Roman  line  and 
SS?*"*        huddled   the   infantry   together   into   a  clayey 

ravine,  where  it  could  make  neither  a  forward 
nor  a  lateral  movement  and  was  cut  to  pieces  without  pity. 
The  king  indeed  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  Roman 
centurion,  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  it ;  but  the  defeat  was 
not  the  less  complete.  The  Roman  camp  was  taken  ;  the 
flower  of  the  infantry,  and  almost  all  the  staff  and  subaltern 
officers,  strewed  the  ground ;  the  dead  were  left  lying  un- 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  when  Lucullus  arrived  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  learned  the  defeat  not 
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judicious  resulution  to  entrust  the  task  of  clearing  the 
seas  from  the  corsairs  to  a  single  admiral  in  supreme  com- 
mand, the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius.  But  at  the  very  out* 
set  they  had  made  an  utter  mistake  in  the  choice  of  the 
leader ;  or  rather  those  who  had  carried  this  measure,  so 
appropriate  in  itself,  had  not  taken  into  account  that  in  the 
senate  all  personal  questions  were  decided  by  the  influence 
of  Cethegus  (p.  18)  and  similar  coterie-considerations.  They 
had  mDreover  neglected  to  furnish  the  admiral  of  their 
choice  with  money  and  ships  in  a  manner  befitting  his  com- 
prehensive task,  so  that  with  his  enormous  requisitions  he 
was  almost  as  burdensome  to  the  provincials  whom  he  be- 
friended as  were  the  corsairs.  The  results  were  corr^ 
spending.  In  the  Campanian  waters  the  fleet  of  Antonius 
captured  a  number  of  piratical  vessels.  But  an  engagement 
took  place  with  the  Cretans,  who  had  entered  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  pirates  and  abruptly  rejected  his 
demand  that  they  should  desist  from  such  fellowship ;  and 
the  chains,  with  which  the  foresight  of  Antonius  had  pro- 
vided his  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  captive 
buccaneers  in  irons,  served  to  fasten  the  quaestor  and  the 
other  Roman  prisoners  to  the  masts  of  the  captured  Roman 
ships,  when  the  Cretan  generals  Lasthenes  and  Panares 
steered  back  in  triumph  to  Cydonia  from  the  naval  combat 
in  which  they  had  engaged  the  Romans  off  their  island. 
Antonius,  after  having  squandered  immense  sums  and  ac- 
complished not  the  slightest  result  by  his  inconsiderate 
mode  of  warfare,  died  in  683  at  Crete.  The 
bad  success  of  his  expedition,  the  costliness  of 
building  a  fleet,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  oligarchy  to  con- 
fer any  powers  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  on  the  magis- 
trates, led  them,  after  the  practical  termination  of  this  en- 
terprise by  Antonius'  death,  to  make  no  farther  nomination 
of  an  admiral  in  chief,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
leaving  each  governor  to  look  after  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  his  own  province :  the  fleet  equipped  by  Lucullus 
for  instance  (p.  75)  was  actively  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Aegean  sea. 
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So  far  however  as  the  Cretans  were  concerned,  a  di» 
iFrace  like  that  endured  off  Cydonia  seemed  even 

Cretan  war.      °  •^ 

to  the  degenerate  Romans  of  this  age  as  if  it 
could  be  answered  only  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Yet  the 
Cretan  envoys,  who  in  the  year  684  appeared  in 
Rome  solioiting  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
taken  back  and  the  old  alliance  re-established,  had  almost 
obtained  a  favourable  decree  of  the  senate ;  what  the  whole 
corporation  termed  a  disgrace,  the  individual  senator- was 
ready  to  sell  for  a  substantial  price.  It  was  not  till  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  senate  rendered  the  loans  of  the  Cretan 
envoys  among  the  Roman  bankers  non-actionable— ^that  is, 
not  until  the  senate  bad  incapacitated  itself  for  undergoing 
bribery — that  a  decree  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Cretan 
communities,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  war,  should  hand  over 
not  only  the  Roman  deserters  but  the  authors  of  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  off  Cydonia — the  leaders  Lasthencs  and 
Panares — to  the  Romans  for  befitting  punishment,  should 
deliver  up  all  ships  and  boats  of  four  or  more  oars,  should 
furnish  400  hostages,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  4,000  talents 
(£^5,000).  When  the  envoys  declared  that  they  wore  not 
empowered  to  enter  into  such  terms,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  next  year  was  appointed  to  depart  on  the  expiry  of  his 
official  term  for  Crete,  in  order  either  to  receive  there  what 
was  demanded  or  to  begin  the  war. 

Accordingly  in   686  the   proconsul   Quintus  Metellus 
appeared  in  the  Cretan  waters.     The  commuui- 
Kefeiiiu         ^^^^  ^^  ^^  island,  with  the  larger  towns  Gor- 
gJ2^  tyna,  Cnossus,  Cydonia  at  their  head,  were  re- 

solved rather  to  defend  themselves  in  arms  than 
to  submit  to  those  excessive  demands.  The  Cretans  were  a 
nefarious  and  degenerate  people  (iii.  87),  with  whose  public 
and  private  existence  piracy  was  as  intimately  associated  as 
robbery  with  the  commoi\wealth  of  the  Aetolians ;  but 
they  resembled  the  Aetolians  in  valour  as  in  many  other 
respects,  and  accordingly  these  two  were  the  only  Greek 
communities  that  waged  a  courageous  and  honourable  strug- 
gle for  independence.  At  Cydonia,  where  MctoUus  landed 
Vol.  IV.-^ 
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his  three  legions,  a  Cretan  army  of  24,000  men  under  Las- 
thenes  and  Panares  was  ready  to  receive  him  ;  a  battle  took 
place  in  the  open  field,  in  which  the  victory  after  a  hard 
struggle  remained  with  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  the 
towns  bade  defiance  from  behind  their  vralls  to  the  Romaa 
general ;  Metellus  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  besiege  them 
in  succession.  First  Cydonia,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
beaten  army  had  taken  refuge,  was  after  a  long  siege  sur- 
rendered by  Panares  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  free 
departure  for  himself.  Liasthenes,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  town,  had  to  be  besieged  a  second  time  in  Cnossus; 
and,  when  this  fortress  also  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  he 
destroyed  its  treasures  and  escaped  once  more  to  places 
which  still  continued  their  defence,  such  as  Lyctus,  Eleu- 
thema,  and  others.  Two  years  (686,  687) 
elapsed,  before  Metellus  became  master  of  the 
whole  island  and  the  last  spot  of  free  Greek  soil  thereby 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  Romans;  the 
Cretan  communities,  as  they  were  the  first  of  all  Greek 
commonwealths  to  develop  the  free  urban  constitution  and 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  were  also  to  be  the  last  of  all  the 
Greek  maritime  states  formerly  filling  the  Mediterranean 
to  succumb  to  the  Roman  continental  power. 

All  the  legal  conditions  were  fulfilled  for  celebrating 
another  of  the  usual  pompous  triumphs;  the 
is  the  Medi-  ffcus  of  the  Mctelli  could  add  to  its  Macedonian, 
JTHaean*  Numidian,  Dalmatian,  Balearic  titles  with  equal 
right  the  new  title  of  Creticus,  and  Rome  possessed  another 
name  of  pride.  Nevertheless  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  never  lower,  that  of  the  corsairs 
never  higher  than  in  those  years.  Well  might  the  Cilicians 
and  Cretans  of  the  seas,  who  are  said  to  have  numbered  at 
this  time  1,000  ships,  mock  the  Isauricus  and  the  Creticus, 
and  their  empty  victories.  With  what  effect  the  pirates 
interfered  in  the  Mithradatio  war,  and  how  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  Pontic  maritime  towns  derived  its  best 
resources  from  the  corsair-state,  has  been  already  related. 
But  that  state  transacted  business  on  a  hardly  less  grand 
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■cftle  on  its  own  behoof.  Almost  under  the  eyes  of  the 
fleet  of  LucuUus,  the  pirate  Alhenodorus  sur- 
prised in  685  the  island  of  Delus,  dc8ti*oyed  its 
&r-&med  shrines  and  temples,  and  carried  off  the  whole 
population  into  slavery.  The  island  Lipara  near  Sicily  paid 
to  the  pirates  a  fixed  tribute  annually,  to  remain  exempt 
from  like  attacks.  Another  pirate  chief  Ileracleon  de- 
stroyed in  682  the  squadron  equipped  in  Sicily 
against  him,  and  ventured  with  no  more  than 
four  open  boats  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Two 
years  later  his  colleague  Pyrganion  even  landed  at  the  same 
port,  established  himself  there  and  sent  forth  flying  parties 
into  the  island,  till  the  Roman  governor  at  last  compelled 
him  to  re«mbark.  People  grew  at  length  quite  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  provinces  equipped  squadrons  and 
raised  coast-guards,  or  were  at  any  rate  taxed  for  both  ;  and 
yet  the  pirates  appeared  to  plunder  the  provinces  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  Roman  governors.  But  even  the 
sacred  soil  of  Italy  was  now  no  longer  respected  by  the 
shameless  transgressors :  from  Croton  they  carried  off  with 
them  the  temple-treasures  of  the  Lacinian  Hera ;  they  land« 
ed  in  Brundisium,  Misenum,  Caieta,  in  the  Etruscan  ports, 
even  in  Ostia  itself;  they  seized  the  most  eminent  Roman 
oflicers  as  captives,  among  others  the  admiral  of  the  Cilician 
army  and  two  praetors  with  their  whole  retinue,  with  the 
dreaded y*a««e«  themselves  and  all  the  insignia  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  they  carried  away  from  q.  villa  at  Misenum  the  very 
sister  of  the  Roman  admiral-in-chief  Antonius,  who  was 
sent  furth  to  annihilate  the  pirates ;  they  destroyed  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  the  Roman  war  fleet  equipped  against  them 
and  commanded  by  a  consul.  The  Latin  husbandman,  the 
ti'aveller  on  the  Appian  highway,  the  genteel  visitor  at  the 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Baiae  were  no  longer  secure  of  their 
property  or  their  life  for  a  single  moment ;  all  traflic  and 
all  intercourse  were  suspended  ;  the  most  dreadful  scarcity 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  which  sub- 
sisted on  transmarine  com.  The  contemporary  world  and 
history  indulge  freely  in  complaints  of  the  insupportable 
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distress ;   in  this  case  the  epithet  may  have  been  appro* 
priate. 

We  have  already  described  how  the  senate  restored  by 

Sulla  carried  out  its  iruardianship  of  the  frontier 
disturi)-  in  Macedonia,  its  discipline  over  the  client  kings 

****'**  of  Asia  Minor,  its  marine  police;   the  results 

were  nowhere  satisfactory.  Nor  did  better  success  attend 
the  government  in  another  and  perhaps  even  more  urgent 
matter,  the  supervision  of  the  provincial,  and  above  all  of 
the  Italian,  proletariate.  The  gangrene  of  a  slave-proletari- 
ate gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and 
the  more  so,  the  more  vigorously  they  had  risen  and  pros- 
pered ;  for  the  power  and  riches  of  the  state  regularly  led, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  the  body  of  slaves.  Rome  naturally  suffered 
more  severely  from  this  cause  than  any  other  state  of  anti- 
quity. Even  the  government  of  the  sixth  century  had  beer 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  against  the  gangs  of 
runaway  herdsmen  and  rural  slaves.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem, spreading  more  and  more  among  the  Italian  specula- 
tors, had  infinitely  increased  the  dangerous  evil :  in  the  time 
of  the  Gracchan  and  Marian  crises  and  in  close  connection 
with  them  servile  revolts  had  taken  place  at  numerous 
points  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Sicily  had  even  grown 

into  two  bloody  wars  (619-022  and  652-654 ; 
imTiS:  (        »*'i- 103-106, 171-175).    But  the  ten  years  of  the 

rule  of  the  restoration  after  Sulla's  death  formed 
the  golden  age  both  for  the  buccaneers  at  sea  and  for  bands 
of  a  similar  character  on  land,  above  all  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  well  regu- 
lated. The  land  could  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  enjoy 
peace.  In  the  capital  and  the  less  populous  districts  of  Italy 
robberies  were  of  e very-day  occurrence,  murders  were  fre- 
quent. A  special  decree  of  the  people  was  issued — perhaps 
at  this  epoch — against  kidnapping  of  foreign  slaves  and  of 
free  men ;  a  special  summary  action  was  about  this  time 
introduced  against  violent  deprivation  of  landed  property. 
These  crimes  could  not  but  appear  specially  dangerous,  be* 
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cause,  while  they  were  usually  perpetrated  by  the  proletary 
ate,  the  higher  class  were  to  a  great  extent  also  eoncenied 
in  them  as  moral  origiDators  and  partakers  in  the  gain. 
The  abduction  of  men  aAd  of  estates  was  very  frequently 
suggested  by  the  overseers  of  the  large  estates  and  carried 
out  by  the  gangs  of  slaves,  frequently  armed,  that  were  col- 
lected there  :  and  many  a  man  even  of  high  respectability 
did  not  disdain  what  one  of  his  officious  slaveoverseers  thus 
acquired  for  him  as  Mephistopheles  acquired  for  Faust  the 
lime-trees  of  Philemon.  The  state  of  things  is  shown  by 
the  aggravated  punishment  for  outrages  on  property  com« 
mitted  by  armed  bands,  which  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
better  Optimates,  Marcus  Lucullus,  as  presiding  over  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  capital  about  the 
year  676,*  with  the  express  object  of  inducing 
the  proprietors  of  large  bands  of  slaves  to  exercise  a  more 
strict  superintendence  over  them  and  thereby  avoid  the 
penalty  of  seeing  them  judicially  condemned.  Where  pil* 
lage  and  murder  were  thus  carried  on  by  order  of  the  world 
of  quality,  it  was  natural  for  these  masses  of  slaves  and 
proletarians  to  prosecute  the  same  business  on  their  own 
account ;  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  so  inflammable 
materials,  and  to  convert  the  proletariate  into  an  insurrec- 
tionary army.     An  occasion  was  soon  found. 

The  gladiatorial  games,  which  now  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  popular  amusements  in  Italy,  had  led 
^riiStoJ^    to  the  institution  of  numerous  establishments, 
Jj^^^       more  especially  in  and  around  Capua,  designed 
partly  for  the  custody,  partly  for  the  training  (tf 
those  slaves  who  were  destined  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  sovereign  multitude.     These  were  natu- 
rally in  great  part  brave  men  captured  in  war,  who  had  not 
forgotten  that  they  had  once  faced  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
A  number  of  these  desperadoes  broke  out  of  one  of  the 
Capuan  gladiatorial  schools  (681),  and  sought 
refuge  on  Mount  Vesuvius,     At  their  head  were 

*  These  enactments  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  robbery  as  a 
Kparate  crime,  while  the  older  law  comprehended  robbery  under  theft. 
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two  Celts,  who  are  designated  by  their  slaye-names  Crixni 

and  Oenomaus,  and  the  Thracian  Spartacus.    The  latter 

taflDs.       Perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Spar- 

tocids  which  attained  'even  to  royal  honours  in 
its  Thracian  home  and  in  Panticapaeum,  had  served  among 
the  Thracian  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  had  deserted 
and  gone  as  a  brigand  to  the  mountains,  and  had  been  there 
recaptured  and  destined  for  the  gladitorial  games. 

The  inroads  of  this  little  band,  numbering  at  first  only 

seventy-four  persons,  but  rapidly  swelling  by 
n»ciioii  takes    concourse  from  the  surrounding  country,  soon 
^  became  so  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

rich  region  of  Campania,  that  these,  after  having  vainly 
attempted  themselves  to  repel  them,  sought  help  against 
them  from  Rome.  A  division  of  3,000  men  hurriedly  col- 
lected appeared  under  the  leadership  of  Olodius  Glaber, 
and  occupied  the  approaches  to^esuvius  with  the  view  of 
starving  out  the  slaves.  But  the  brigands  in  spite  of  their 
small  number  and  their  defective  armament  had  the  bold- 
ness to  scramble  down  steep  declivities  and  to  full  upon  the 
Roman  posts  ;  and  when  the  wretched  militia  saw  the  little 
band  of  desperadoes  unexpectedly  assail  them,  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  fled  on  all  sides.  This  first  success  procured 
for  the  robbers  arms  and  large  accessions  to  their  ranks. 
Although  even  now  a  great  portion  of  them  carried  nothing 
but  pointed  clubs,  the  new  and  stronger  division  of  the 
militia — two  legions  under  the  praetor  Publius  Varinius — 
which  advanced  from  Rome  into  Campania,  found  them  en- 
camped almost  like  a  regular  army  in  the  plain.  Varinius 
had  a  diflicult  position.  His  militia,  compelled  to  bivouao 
opposite  the  enemy,  were  severely  weakened  by  the  damp 
autumn  weather  and  the  diseases  which  it  engendered  ;  and, 
worse  than  the  epidemics,  cowardice  and  insubordination 
thinned  the  ranks.  At  the  very  outset  one  of  his  divisions 
broke  up  entirely,  so  that  the  fugitives  did  not  fall  back  on 
the  main  corps,  but  went  straight  home.  Thereupon,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  advance  against  the  enemy's  en« 
ircuchmcnts  and  attack  them,  the  greater  portion  of  tha 
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troops  refused  to  comply  with  it.  Nevertheless  Varinius 
set  out  with  those  who  kept  their  ground  against  the  rob* 
ber»band  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  where  he  sought 
it.  It  had  broken  up  in  the  deepest  silence  and  had  turned 
to  the  south  towards  Picentia  (Vicenza  near  A'malfi),  where 
Varinius  overtook  it,  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  retiring 
over  the  Silarus  to  the  interior  of  Lucania,  the  chosen  land 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.  Varinius  followed  thither,  and 
there  at  length  the  despised  enemy  arrayed  themselves  for 
battle.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  the  combat  took 
place  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans :  the  soldiers, 
vehemently  as  they  had  demanded  battle  a  little  before, 
fought  ill ;  Varinius  was  completely  vanquished  ;  his  horse 
and  the  insignia  of  his  official  dignity  fell  with  the  Roman 
camp  itself  into  the  enemy's  hand.  The  south-Italian  slaves, 
especially  the  brave  half«avage  herdsmen,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  banner  of  the  deliverers  who  had  so  tfnexpectedly 
appeared ;  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  the 
number  of  armed  insurgents  rose  to  40,000  men.  Cam- 
pania, just  evacuated,  was  speedily  reoccupied,  and  the  Ro- 
man oorps  which  was  lefb  behind  there  under  Gaius  Tho- 
ranius,  the  quaestor  of  Varinius,  was  broken  and  destroyed. 
In  the  whole  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  the  open  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  bandit-chiefs ;  even  con- 
siderable towns,  such  as  Consentia  in  the  Bruttian  country, 
Thiirii  and  Metapontum  in  Lucania,  Nola  and  Nuceria  in 
Campania,  were  stormed  by  them,  and  suffered  all  the 
atrocities  which  victorious  barbarians  could  inflict  on  de- 
*  fenceless  civilized  men,  and  unshackled  slaves  on  their 
former  masters.  That  a  conflict  like  this  should  be  alto* 
gether  abnormal  and  more  a  massacre  than  a  war,  was  un* 
happily  a  matter  of  course :  the  masters  duly  crucified 
every  ci4>tured  slave;  the  slaves  naturally  killed  their 
prisoners  also,  or  with  still  more  sarcastic  retaliation  even 
compelled  their  Roman  captives  to  slaughter  each  other  in 
gladiatorial  sport;  as  was  subsequently  done  with  three 
hundred  of  them  at  the  obsequies  of  a  robber-captain  who 
had  &llen  in  combat. 
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In  Rome  people  were  with  reason  apprehensive  as  ta 
the  destructive  power  of  a  conflagration  which  was  daily 
spreading.    It  was  resolved  next  year  (682)  to 
Great  rio-       ^^^^  ^<^^^  consols  against  the  formidable  leaders 
Si^rSioua.       ^^  ^^®  g*i^«    Th®  praetor  Quintus  Arrius,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  consul  Lucius  Gellius,  actually 
succeeded  in  seizing  and  destroying  at  Mount  Garganus  in 
Apulia  the  Celtic  band,  which  under  Crixus  had  separated 
from  the  mass  of  the  robber-army  and  was  levying  contri- 
butions for  itself.     But  Spartacus  achieved  all  the  more 
brilliant  victories  in  the  Apennines  and  in  northern  Italy, 
where  first  the  consul  Gnaeus  Lentulus  who  had  thought  to 
surround  and  capture  the  robbers,  then  his  colleague  Gellius 
and  the  so  recently  victorious  praetor  Arrius,  and  lastly  at 
Mutina  the  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  Gains 
Cassius  (consul  681)  and  the  praetor  Gnaeus 
Manlius,  one  afler  another  succumbed  to  his  blows.     The 
scarcely  armed  gangs  of  slaves  were  the  terror  of  the 
legions ;  the  series  of  defeats  recalled  the  first  years  of  the 
Hannibalic  war. 

What  might  have  come  of  it,  had  the  national  kings 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  or  of  the  Bal- 
TOnSoM*^^  ^ft">  ^^^  '^^^  runaway  gladiatorial  slaves,  been 
SSSrwhto.  **  ^^®  \ieaA  of  the  victorious  bands,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  as  it  was,  the  movement  remained 
notwithstanding  its  brilliant  victories  a  rising  of  robbers, 
and  succumbed  less  to  the  superior  force  of  its  opponents 
than  to  internal  discord  and  the  want  of  regular  plan.  The 
unity  in  confronting  the  common  foe,  which  was  so  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  the  earlier  servile  wars  of  Sicily,  was 
wanting  in  this  Italian  war — a  difference  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Sicilian  slaves  found  a  quasi-national 
point  of  union  in  the  common  Syrohellenism,  the  Italian 
slaves  were  separated  into  the  two  bodies  of  Helleno-Bar- 
barians  and  Celto-Germans.  The  rupture  between  the 
Celtic  Crixus  and  the  Thracian  Spartacus — Oenomaus  had 
&llen  in  one  of  the  earliest  conflicts — and  other  similar 
quarrels  hindered  them  from  turning  the  successes  achieved 
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to  good  account,  and  procured  for  the  Romans  several  inv 
portant  victories.  But  the  want  of  a  definite  plan  and  aim 
produced  far  more  injurious  effects  on  the  enterprise  than 
the  insubordination  of  the  Celto-Germans.  Spartacus 
doubtless — to  judge  bj  the  little  which  we  learn  regarding 
that  remarkable  man — stood  in  this  respect  above  his  party. 
Along  with  his  strategic  ability  he  displayed  no  ordinary 
talent  for  organization,  as  indeed  from  the  very  outsi't  the 
uprightness  with  which  he  presided  over  his  band  and  dis^ 
tributed  the  spoil  had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to 
him  quite  as  much  at  least  as  his  valour.  To  remedy  the 
severely  felt  want  of  cavalry  and  of  arms,  he  tried  with  the 
help  of  the  herds  of  horses  seized  in  Lower  Italy  to  train 
and  discipline  a  cavalry,  and,  so  soon  as  he  got  the  port  of 
Thurii  into  his  hands,  to  procure  from  that  quarter  iron  and 
copper,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the  pirates.  But 
he  was  unable  in  the  main  to  induce  the  wild  hordes  whom 
he  led  to  pursue  any  definite  ulterior  aims.  Gladly  would 
he  have  checked  the  frantic  orgies  of  cruelty,  in  which  the 
robbers  indulged  on  the  capture  of  towns,  and  which  formed 
the  chief  reason  why  no  Italian  city  voluntarily  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  insurgents ;  but  the  obedience  which 
the  bandit-chief  found  in  battle  ceased  with  the  victory,  and 
his  representations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Afler  the 
victories  obtained  in  the  Apennines  in  682  the 
slave  army  was  free  to  move  in  any  direction. 
Spartacus  himself  is  said  to  have  intended  to  cross  the 
Alps,  with  a  view  to  open  to  himself  and  his  followers  the 
.means  of  return  to  their  Celtic  or  Thracian  home :  if  the 
statement  is  well-founded,  it  shows  how  little  the  conqueror 
overrated  his  successes  and  his  power.  When  his  men  re« 
fused  so  speedily  to  forsake  the  riches  of  Italy,  Spartacus 
took  the  route  for  Home,  and  is  said  to  have  meditated 
blockading  the  capital.  The  troops,  however,  showed  them- 
selves also  averse  to  this  desperate  but  yet  methodical  en- 
terprise ;  they  compelled  their  leader,  when  he  was  desirous 
to  be  a  general,  to  remain  a  mere  captain  of  banditti  and 
aimlessly  to  wander  to  and  fro  in  search  of  plunder.  Rome 
Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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might  think  herself  fortunate  that  the  matter  took  this  turn  ; 
but  even  as  it  was,  the  perplexity  was  great.  There  was  a 
want  of  trained  soldiers  and  experienced  generals ;  Quintus 
Metellus  and  Gnaeus  Pom peius  were' employed  in  Spain, 
Marcus  Lucullus  in  Thrace,  Lucius  Lucullus  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  none  but  raw  militia  and,  at  best,  mediocre  oilicers 
were  available.  The  extraordinary  supreme  command  in 
Italy  was  given  to  the  praetor  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was 
not  a  general  of  much  reputation,  but  had  fought  with  hon- 
our under  Sulla  and  had  at  least  character ;  and  an  army 
of  eight  legions,  imposing  if  not  by  its  quality,  at  any  rate 
by  its  numbers,  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  new  com- 
mander-in-chief began  by  treating  the  first  division  which 
again  threw  away  its  arms  and  fled  before  the  banditti  with 
all  the  severity  of  martial  law,  and  causing  every  tenth  man 
in  it  to  be  executed  ;  whereupon  the  legions  in  reality  grew 
somewhat  more  manly.  Spartacus,  vanquished  in  the  next 
engagement,  retreated  and  sought  to  reach  Rhegium  through 
Lucania. 

Just  at  that  time  the  pirates  commanded  not  merely  the 
Sicilian  waters,  but  even  the  port  of  Syracuse 
UieBrattian  (p.  98) ;  with  the  help  of  their  boats  Spartacus 
«oiintry.  proposed  to  throw  a  corps  into  Sicily,  where  the 
slaves  only  waited  for  instigation  to  break  out  a  third  time. 
The  march  to  Rhegium  was  accomplished ;  but  the  corsairs, 
perhaps  terrified  by  the  coast-guards  established  in  Sicily 
by  the  praetor  Gaius  Verres,  perhaps  also  bribed  by  the 
Romans,  took  from  Spartacus  the  stipulated  hire  without 
performing  the  service  for  which  it  was  given,  Crassus 
meanwhile  had  followed  the  robber-army  nearly  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  and,  like  Scipio  before  Numantia, 
ordered  his  soldiers,  seeing  that  they  did  not  fight  as  they 
ought,  to  construct  an  entrenched  wall  of  the  length  of 
thirty-two  miles,  which  shut  off  the  Bruttian  penmsula  from 
the  rest  of  Italy,*  intercepted  the  insurgent  army  on  the 

*  As  tbe  line  was  thirty-two  miles  long  (SalluBt,  Eiii.  iv.  19, 
Dietsoh ;  Flutarch,  Cras9,  10),  it  probably  passed  not  from  Squfllace  tm 
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return  from  Rhegiuniy  and  cut  off  its  supplies.  But  in  a 
dark  winter  night  Spartaous  broke  through  the  Hues  of  the 
enemj^  and  in  the  spring  of  683  *  was  once  more 
in  Lucania.  The  laborious  work  had  thus  been 
in  vain.  Crassus  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing  his 
task  and  demanded  that  the  senate  should  for  his  support 
recall  to  Italy  the  armies  stationed  in  Macedonia  under 
Marcus  Lucullus  and  in  Hither  Spain  under  Gnaeus  Pom- 
peiua. 

This  extreme  step  however  was  not  needed ;  the  dis- 
union and  the  arrogance  of  the  robber-bands 
Sih«rabeiB  sufficed  again  to  frustrate  their  successes.  Once 
■Sungation.  ™ore  the  Celts  and  Germans  broke  off  from  the 
league  of  which  the  Thracian  was  the  head  and 
soul,  in  order  that,  under  leaders  of  their  own  nation  Gan- 
nieus  and  Castus,  they  might  separately  fiill  yictims  to  the 
sword  of  the  Romans.  Once,  at  the  Lucanian  lake,  the 
opportune  appearance  of  Spartacus  saved  them,  and  there- 
upon they  pitched  their  camp  near  to  his;  nevertheless 
Crassus  succeeded  in  giving  employment  to  Spartacus  by 
means  of  the  cavalry,  and  meanwhile  surrounded  the  Celtic 
bands  and  compelled  them  to  a  separate  engagement,  in 
which  the  whole  body — numbering  it  is  said  12,300  com- 
batants— fell  fighting  bravely  all  on  the  spot  and  with  their 
wounds  in  front.  Spartacus  then  attempted  to  throw  him- 
self with  his  division  into  the  mountains  round  Petelia 
(near  Strongoli  in  Calabria),  and  signally  defeated  tlie  Ro- 
man vanguard,  which  followed  his  retreat.  But  this  victory 
proved  more  injurious  to  the  victor  than  to  the  vanquished. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  the  robbers  refused  to  retreat  farther, 

PijEzo,  bot  more  to  {he  north,  somewhere  near  CastroviUari  and  Cassano, 

over  the  peninsula  which  is  here  in  a  atraight  line  about  twenty-acTcn 

miles  bVoad. 

*  That  Crassua  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  in  682, 
follows  from  the  setting  aside  of  the  consuls  (Plutarch, 
CroMB,  10) ;  that,  the  winter  of  68SM(88  was  spent  by  the 

two  annles  at  the  Brattian  wall,  follows  from  (he  **  snowy  night" 

(Plot.  /.  e,). 
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and  compelled  their  general  to  lead  them  through  Lucania 
towards  Apulia  to  face  the  last  decisive  struggle.  Before 
the  battle  Spartacus  stabbed  his  horse  :  as  in  prosperity  and 
adversity  he  had  faithfully  kept  by  his  men,  he  now  by  that 
act  showed  them  that  the  issue  for  him  and  for  all  was  tIo* 
tory  or  death.  In  the  battle  he  fought  with  the  courage  of 
a  lion ;  two  centurions  fell  by  his  hand ;  wounded  and  on 
his  knees  he  still  wielded  his  spear  against  the  assailing  foe* 
Thus  the  great  robber-captain  and  with  him  the  best  of  his 

comrades  died  the  death  of  free  men  and  of  hon- 

■1 

ourable  soldiers  (688).  After  the  dearly-bought 
victory  the  troops  who  had  achieved  it,  and  those  of  Pom- 
peius  that  had  meanwhile  after  conquering  the  Sertorians 
arrived  from  Spain,  instituted  throughout  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania a  man-hunt,  such  as  there  haJ  never  been  before,  to 
crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  mighty  conflagration.  Al- 
though in  the  southern  districts,  where  for  instance  the  little 

town  of  Tempsa  was  seized  in  683  by  a  gang  of 

robbers,  and  in  Etruria,  which  was  severely 
affected  by  Sulla's  evictions,  there  was  by  no  means  as  yet 
general  tranquillity,  peace  was  officially  considered  as  re- 
established in  Italy.  At  least  the  disgracefully  lost  eagles 
were  recovered — after  the  victory  over  the  Celts  alone  five 
of  them  were  brought  in ;  and  along  the  road  from  Capua 
to  Rome  the  six  thousand  crosses  bearing  captured  slaves 
testified  to  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  to  the  renewed 
victory  of  acknowledged  right  over  its  living  property  that 
had  rebelled. 

Let  us  look  back  on  the  events  which  fill  up  the  decennium 

of  the  Sullan  restoration.  No  one  of  the  mov&- 
ment^fT^"  ments,  external  or  internal,  which  occurred  dur- 
a8'a"wiioi&       ^"o  ^^^^  period — neither  the  insurrection  of  Le- 

pidus,  nor  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish  emi- 
grants, nor  the  wars  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  nor  the  risings  of  the  pirates  and  the  slaves — con- 
stituted of  itself  a  great  danger  necessarily  affecting  the 
life-springs  of  the  nation  ;  and  yet  the  state  had  in  all  these 
struggles  well-nigh  fought  for  its  very  existence.     The  rear 
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■on  was  that  the  tasks  were  everywhere  left  unperformed^ 
so  long  as  they  might  still  have  been  performed  with  ease ; 
the  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautionary  measures  produced 
the  most  dreadful  mischiefs  and  misfortunes,  and  trans- 
formed dependent  classes  and  impotent  kings  into  antago- 
nists on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  democracy  and  the 
servile  insurrection  were  doubtless  subdued ;  but  such  as 
the  victories  were^  the  victor  was  neither  inwardly  elated 
nor  outwardly  strengthened  by  them.  It  was  no  credit  to 
Rome,  that  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  govern- 
ment-party had  during  a  struggle  of  eight  years  marked  by 
more  defeats  than  victories  &iled  to  master  the  insurgent 
chief  Sertorius  and  his  Spanish  guerillas,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  dagger  of  his  friends  that  decided  the  Sertoriaa 
war  in  £Eivour  of  the  legitimate  government.  As  to  the 
slaves,  it  was  far  less  an  honour  to  have  conquered  them 
than  a  disgrace  to  have  been  pitted  against  them  in  equal 
strife  for  years.  Ldttle  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  Hannibalic  war ;  it  must  have  brought  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  honourable  Roman,  when  he  reflected  on 
the  fearfully  rapid  decline  of  the  nation  since  that  great  age* 
Then  the  Italian  slaves  stood  like  a  wall  against  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal ;  now  the  Italian  militia  were  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  bludgeons  of  their  runaway  8er&  Then 
every  plain  captain  acted  in  case  of  need  as  general,  and 
fought  ofien  without  success,  but  always  with  honour ;  now 
it  was  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  officers  of  rank  a  leader 
of  even  ordinary  efficiency.  Then  the  government  preferred 
to  take  the  last  farmer  from  the  plough  rather  than  forego 
the  acquisition  of  Spain  and  Greece ;  now  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  again  abandoning  both  regions  long  since  acquired, 
merely  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  insurgent  slaves  at  home.  Spartacus  too  as  well  as 
Hannibal  had  traversed  Italy  with  an  army  from  the  Po  to 
the  Sicilian  straits,  beaten  both  consuls,  and  threatened 
Rome  with  blockade ;  the  enterprise  which  it  required  the 
greatest  general  of  antiquity  to  undertake  against  the  Rome 
of  former  days  could  be  undertaken  against  the  Rome  of 
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the  present  by  a  daring  captain  of  banditti.  Was  there  an  j 
wonder  that  no  fresh  life  sprang  out  of  such  victories  over 
insurgents  and  robber-chiefe  ? 

The  external  wars,  however,  had  produced  a  result  still 
less  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  the  Thraco-Maoedonian  war 
yielded  a  result  not  directly  unfavourable,  although  far  from 
corresponding  to  the  considerable  expenditure  of  men  and 
money.  In  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor  and  with  the  pirates  on 
the  other  hand,  the  government  had  exhibited  utter  &ilure. 
The  former  ended  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  conquests 
made  in  eight  bloody  campaigns,  the  latter  with  the  total 
driving  of  the  Romans  from  "  their  own  sea."  Once  Rome, 
fully  conscious  of  the  irresistibleness  of  her  power  by  land, 
had  transferred  her  superiority  also  to  the  other  element ; 
now  the  mighty  state  was  powerless  at  sea  and,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  point  of  losing  its  dominion  at  least  over  the  Asiatic 
continent.  The  material  benefits  which  a  state  exists  to 
confer — security  of  frontier,  undisturbed  peaceful  inter- 
course, legal  protection,  and  regulated  administration — ^be- 
gan all  of  them  to  vanish  for  the  whole  of  the  nations  united 
in  the  Roman  state ;  the  gods  of  blessing  seemed  all  to  have 
ascended  to  Olympus  and  to  have  left  the  m.serable  earth 
at  the  mercy  of  official  or  volunteer  plunderers  and  tor- 
mentors. Nor  was  this  decay  of  the  state  felt  as  a  public 
misfortune  merely  perhaps  by  such  as  had  political  rights 
and  public  spirit ;  the  insurrection  of  the  proletariate,  and 
the  brigandage  and  piracy  which  remind  us  of  the  times  of 
the  Neapolitan  Ferdinands,  carried  the  sense  of  this  decay 
into  the  remotest  valley  and  the  humblest  hut  of  Italy,  and 
made  every  one  who  pursued  trade  and  commerce,  or  who 
bought  oven  a  bushel  of  wheat,  feel  it  as  a  personal  calam- 

ity. 

If  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authors  of  this  dreadful 
and  unexampled  misery,  it  was  not  difficult  to  charge  the 
blame  of  it  with  good  reason  on  many.  The  slaveholders 
whose  heart  was  in  their  money-bags,  the  insubordinate 
soldiers,  the  generals  cowardly,  incapable,  or  foolhardy,  the 
demagogues  of  the  market-place  mostly  pursuing  a  mistakes 
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aim,  bore  their  share  of  the  blame ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly 
vho  was  there  that  did  not  share  it  ?  It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  this  misery,  this  disgrace,  this  disorder  were  too 
colossal  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man.  As  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  the  work  not  of  promi- 
nent individuals,  but  rather  of  a  soundly -oi^anized  com- 
munity of  burgesses,  so  the  decay  of  this  mighty  structure 
was  the  result  not  of  the  destructive  genius  of  individuals, 
but  of  a  general  disorganization.  The  great  majority  of 
the  burgesses  were  good  for  nothing,  and  every  rotten  stone 
in  the  building  helped  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole ; 
the  whole  nation  sufiered  for  what  was  the  whole  nation's 
fault.  It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  government,  as  the  ultimate 
tangible  organ  of  the  state,  responsible  for  all  its  curable 
and  incurable  diseases ;  but  it  certainly  was  true  that  the 
government  shared  to  a  very  grave  extent  the  general  culpa- 
bility. In  the  Asiatic  war,  for  example,  where  no  indi* 
vidual  of  the  ruling  lords  conspicuously  &iled,  and  Lucul« 
lus,  in  a  military  point  of  view  at  least,  behaved  with 
ability  and  even  glory,  it  was  all  the  more  clear  that  the 
blame  of  failure  lay  in  the  system  and  in  the  government 
as  such — mainly,  so  far  as  that  war  was  concerned,  in  the 
remissness  with  which  Cappadocia  and  Syria  were  at  first 
abandoned,  and  in  the  awkward  position  of  the  able  general 
with  reference  to  a  governing  college  incapable  of  any  ener- 
getic resolution.  In  maritime  police  likewise  the  true  idea 
which  the  senate  had  taken  up  as  to  a  general  hunting  out 
of  the  pirates  was  first  spoilt  by  it  in  the  execution  and  then 
totally  dropped,  in  order  to  revert  to  the  old  foolish  system 
of  sending  legions  against  the  coursers  of  the  seas.  Tlie 
expeditions  of  Servilius  and  Marcius  to  Cilicia,  and  of 
Metellus  to  Crete,  were  undertaken  on  this  system  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  Triarius  had  the  island  of  Delos  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  for  protection  against  the  pirates.  Such 
attempts  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  seas  remind  us  of 
the  Persian  great  king,  who  ordered  the  sea  to  be  scourged 
with  rods  to  make  it  subject  to  him.  Doubtless  therefore 
the  nation  had  good  reason  for  laying  the  blame  of  its  fail- 
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uro  primarily  on  the  governmeat  of  the  restoration.  A 
similar  misrule  had  indeed  previously  accompanied  the  r» 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy,  afler  the  fall  of  the  Graochi 
as  after  that  of  Marius  and  Saturn inus ;  yet  never  before 
had  it  borne  itself  with  such  violence  and  at  the  same  time 
such  laxity,  never  had  it  appeared  so  corrupt  and  pernicious. 
But,  when  a  government  cannot  govern,  it  ceases  to  bo 
legitimate,  and  whoever  has  the  power  has  also  the  right  to 
overthrow  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unhappily  true  that  an  in- 
capable and  flagitious  government  may  for  a  long  period 
trample  under  foot  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  land,  be- 
fore the  men  are  found  who  are  able  and  willing  to  wield 
against  that  government  the  formidable  weapons  of  its  own 
forging,  and  to  evoke  out  of  the  moral  revolt  of  the  good 
and  the  distress  of  the  many  the  revolution  which  such  cir- 
cumstances legitimize.  But  if  the  game  with  the  fortunes 
of  nations  may  be  a  merry  one  and  may  be  played  perhaps 
for  a  long  time  without  molestation,  it  is  a  treacherous 
game,  which  in  its  own.  time  entraps  the  players ;  and  no 
one  then  blames  the  axe,  if  it  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
that  bears  such  fruits.  For  the  Roman  oligarchy  this  time 
had  now  come.  The  Pontio-Armenian  war  and  the  affair 
of  the  pirates  became  the  proximate  grounds  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sullan  constitution  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  revolutionary  military  dictatorship. 


CHAPTER    ffl. 

THK   FALL   OF  THE   OUOARCHT  AND   THX    RULE   OF   POMPSIUBi 

The  Sullan  constitution  still  stood  unshaken.  The  aa- 
^   ^  sault,  which  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had  ventured 

■nWrtgnee      to  make  on  it^  had  been  repulsed  with  little  loss. 

Ox    tllG  Sill-  MM  «  '^  m  '«  •  • 

laa  GoiMti-  The  government  had  neglected,  it  is  'true,  to 
finish  the  half-complet«d  building  in  the  ener- 
getic spirit  of  its  author.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  it  neither  distributed  the  lands  which  Sulla 
had  destined  for  allotment  but  had  not  yet  parcelled  out, 
nor  direcUj  abandoned  the  claim  to  them,  but  tolerated  the 
former  owners  in  provisional  possession  without  regulating 
their  title,  and  indeed  even  allowed  various  still  undistrib- 
uted tracts  of  Sullan  domain-land  to  be  arbitrarily  taken 
possession  of  by  individuals  according  to  the  old  system 
of  occupation  which  was  de  jure  and  de  facto  set  aside  by 
the  Gracchan  reforms  (lii.  429).  Whatever  in  the  Sullan 
enactments  was  indifierent  or  inconvenient  for  the  Opti- 
mates,  was  without  scruple  ignored  or  cancelled ;  for  in- 
stance, the  sentences  by  which  whole  communities  were 
deprived  of  the  state-franchise,  the  prohibition  against  con- 
joining the  new  farms,  and  several  of  the  charters  conferred 
by  Sulla  on  particular  communities — naturally,  however, 
without  giving  back  to  the  communities  the  sums  paid  for 
these  exemptions.  But  though  these  violations  of  the  or> 
dinances  of  Sulla  by  t^ie  government  itself  contributed  to 
<hake  the  foundations  of  his  structure,  the  Sempronian  laws 
were  substantially  abolished  and  remained  so. 

There  was  no  lack,  indeed,  of  men  who  had  in  view  the 
AMMkBof  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitutioUf 
ucy.  or  of  projects  to  attain  piecemeal  in  the  way 
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of  constitutional  reform  what  Lepidus  and  Sertoiius  had 
^^  attempted   by   the  path    of   revolution.     The 

government  had  already  under  the  pressure  of 
the  agitation  of  Lepidus  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Sulla  consented  to  a  limited  revival  of  the  lai^esses  of 
grain  (676) ;  and  it  did,  moreover,  what  it  could 
to  satisfy  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  in  re- 
gard to  this  vital  question.     When,  notwithstanding  those 
distributions,  the  high  price  of  grain  occasioned  chiefly  by 
piracy  produced  so  oppressive  a  dearth  in  Rome  as  to  lead 
to  a  violent  tumult  in  the  streets  in  679,  extra- 
ordinary purchases  of  Sicilian  grain  on  account 
of  the  government  relieved  for  the  time  the  most  severe 
distress  ;  and  a  corn-law  brought  in  by  the  con- 
suls of  681  regulated  for  the  future  the  purchases 
of  Sicilian  grain  and  furnished  the  government,  although  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincials,  with  better  means  of  ob- 
viating similar  evils.      But  the   less   material 
rettoreihe**    points  of  difference  also— the  restoration  of  the 
irib^ioiaa      tribunician  power  in  its  old  compass,  and  the 
setting  aside  of  the  senatorial  tribunals — ceased 
not  to  form  subjects  of  popular  agitation  ;  and  in  their  case 
the  government  offered  more  decided  resistance.     The  dis- 
pute regarding  the  tribunician  magistracy  was  opened  as 
early  as  678,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
Lepidus,  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Sicinius,  perhaps  a  desc^idant  of  the  man  of  the  same  name 
who  had  first  filled  this  oflice  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before ;  but  it  failed  before  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  active  consul  Graius  Curio.    In  680  Lucius 
Quinctius  resumed  the  agitation,  but  was  in- 
duced by  the  authority  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucullus  to 
desist  from  his  purpose.     The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
following  year  with  greater  zeal  by  Gains  Licinius  Macer, 
who— in  a  way  characteristic  of  the  period — carried  his 
literary  studies  into  public  life,  and  counselled  the  bur- 
gesses, just  as  he  had  read  in  the  Annals,  to  refuse  the  con- 
scription. 
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Complaints  also,  only  too  well  founded,  preyailed  re^ 
specting  the  bad  administration  of  justice  by 
tte«M^  the  senatorial  jurymen.  The  condemnation  of 
^Jj^  a  man  of  any  influence  could  hardly  be  ob- 
tained. Not  only  did  colleague  feel  reasonable 
compaasioii  for  colleague,  those  who  had  been  or  were 
likely  to  be  accused  for  the  poor  sinner  under  accusation  at 
the  moment ;  the  sale  also  of  the  yotes  of  jurymen  was 
hardly  any  longer  exceptional.  Several  senators  had  been 
judicially  convicted  of  this  crime :  men  pointed  with  the 
finger  at  others  equally  guilty ;  the  most  respected  Opti- 
mates,  such  as  Quintus  Catulus,  granted  in  the  open  senate 
that  the  complaints  were  quite  well-founded;  individual 
specially  striking  cases  compelled  the  senate  on  several 
occasions,  e.g.  in  680,  to  deliberate  on  measures 
to  check  the  venalities  of  juries,  but  only  of 
course  till  the  first  outcry  had  subsided  and  the  matter 
could  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.  The  consequences 
of  this  wretched  administration  of  justice  appeared  espe- 
cially in  a  system  of  plundering  and  torturing  the  provin- 
cxals,  compared  with  which  previous  outrages  even  seemed 
tolerable  and  moderate.  Stealing  and  robbing  had  been  in 
some  measure  l^timized  by  custom ;  the  commission  on 
extortions  might  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  taxing 
the  senators  returning  from  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
their  colleagues  that  remained  at  home.  But  when  a  re* 
spectable  Siceliot,  because  he  had  not  been  ready  to  help 
the  governor  in  a  crime,  was  by  the  latter  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence  and  unheard  :  when  even  Roman  bur- 
gesses, if  they  were  not  equites  or  senators,  were  in  the 
provinces  no  longer  safe  from  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
Roman  magistrate,  and  the  oldest  acquired  right  of  the 
Roman  democracy — security  of  life  and  person — ^began  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  ruling  oligarchy ;  then  even 
the  public  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  had  an  ear  for  the  com« 
plaints  regarding  its  magistratesr  in  the  provinces,  and  re* 
garding  the  unjust  judges  who  morally  shared  the  responsi* 
bility  of  such  misdeeds.     The  opposition  of  course  did  not 
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oinit  to  assail  its  opponents  in — what  was  almost  the  only 

ground  lefl  to  it — ^the  tribunals.     The  young  Qaius  Caesar, 

who  also,  so  &r  as  his  age  allowed,  took  zealous  part  in  the 

agitation  for  the  reviyal  of  the  tribunician  power,  brought 

to  trial  in  677  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

partisans  of  Sulla  the  consular  Onaeus  Dola- 

bella,  and  in  the  following  year  another  Sullan  officer  Gaiua 

Antonius :  and  Marcus  Cicero  in  684  called  to 

70 

account  Gains  Verres,  one  of  the  most  wretdied 
of  the  creatures  of  Sulla,  and  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
of  the  proyincials.  Again  and  again  were  the  pictures  of 
that  dark  period  of  the  proscriptions,  the  fearful  sufferinga 
of  the  provincials,  the  disgraceful  state  of  Roman  criminal 
justice,  unfolded  before  the  assembled  multitude  with  all 
tiie  parade  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  Italian  sarcasm,  and  the  mighty  dead  as  well  as  his  living 
instruments  were  unrelentingly  exposed  to  their  wrath  and 
scorn.  The  re-establishment  of  the  full  tribunician  power, 
with  the  continuance  of  which  the  freedom,  might,  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  seemed  bound  up  as  by  a  charm 
of  primeval  sacredness,  the  reintroduction  of  the  ^  stem  ^ 
equestrian  tribunals,  the  renewal  of  the  censorship,  which 
Sulla  had  set  aside,  for  the  purifying  of  the  supreme  gov- 
erning board  from  its  corrupt  and  pernicious  elements, 
were  daily  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  orators  of 
the  popular  party. 

But  with  all  this  no  progress  was  made.    There  was 
scandal  and  outcry  Plough,  but  no  real  result 
roBuits  was  attained  by  this  exposure  of  the  govern- 

democratio  meut  according  to  and  beyond  its  deserts.  The 
agi  on.  material  power  still  lay,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  military  interference,  in  the  hands  of  the  burgesses  of 
the  capital ;  and  the  '^  people  "  that  thronged  the  streets  of 
Ik>me  and  made  magistrates  and  laws  in  the  Forum,  was 
in  fact  nowise  better  than  the  governing  senate.  The  gov- 
ernment no  doubt  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  multi- 
tude, where  its  own  immediate  interest  was  at  stake ;  this 
Was  the  reason  for  the  renewal  of  the  Sempronian  corn' 
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]aw.  But  it  was  not  to  be  iinagmed  that  this  populace 
would  display  earnestness  on  behalf  of  an  idea  or  even  of 
a  judicious  reform.  What  Demosthenes  said  of  his  Athe- 
nians was  justly  applied  to  the  Romans  of  this  period — the 
people  were  very  zealous  for  action,  so  long  as  they  stood 
round  the  platform  and  listened  to  proposals  of  reforms ; 
but  when  they  went  home,  no  one  thought  further  of  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  niarket-place»  However  those  demo- 
eratio  agitators  might  stir  the  fire,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  inflammable  material  was  wanting.  The  government 
-knew  this,  and  allowed  no  concession  to  be  wrung  from  it 
on  important  questions  of  principle ;  at  the  utmost  it  con- 
sented  about  682  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  portion 
"  of  those  who  had  become  exiles  with  Lepidus. 

Any  concessions  that  did  take  place,  came  not  so  much  from 
the  pressure  of  the  democracy  as  from  the  attempts  at 
mediation  of  the  moderate  aristocracy.     But  of  the  two 
laws  which  the  single  still  surviving  leader  of  this  section 
Gaius  Cotta  carried  in  his  consulate  of  679,  that 
which  concerned  the  tribunals  was  again  set  aside 
in  the  very  next  year ;  and  the  second,  which  abolished  the 
SuUan  enactment  that  those  who  had  held  the  tribunate 
should  be  disqualified  for  undertaking  other  magistracies, 
but  allowed  the  other  limitations  to  continue,  merely  ex- 
cited— ^like  every  half  measure — ^the  displeasure  of  both 
parties.     The  party  of  conservatives   friendly  to  reform 
wiiidi  lost  its  most  eminent  head  by  the  early  death  of 
Ck>tta  occurring  soon  afker  (about  681)  dwindled 
away  more  and  more— crushed  between  the  ex- 
tremes, which  were  becoming  daily  more  marked.     But  of 
these  the  party  of  the  government,  wretched  and  indolent 
as  it  was,  necessarily  retained  the  advantage  in  presence  of 
the  equally  wretched  and  equally  indolent  opposition. 

But  this  state  of  matters  so  favourable  to  the  govern- 
g^jj^^^^j-^  ment  was  altered,  when  the  difierences  became 
tveenthe  more  distinctly  developed  which  subsisted  be- 
and  their  tween  it  and  those  of  its  partisans  whose  hopes 
Knp«iiM.       aspired  to  higher  objects  than  the  seat  of  hon- 
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our  in  the  senate  and  the  aristocratic  villa.  In  the  first 
rank  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Pompeius.  He  was  a  Sul- 
Ian;  but  we  have  already  shown  (p.  23)  how  little  he 
was  at  home  among  his  own  party,  how  his  lineage,  hia 
past  history,  his  hopes  still  separated  him  from  the  nobility 
as  whose  protector  and  champion  he  was  officially  regarded. 
The  breach  already  apparent  had  been  widened  irreparably 
during  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  general 
(677-683).  With  reluctance  and  semi-com- 
pulsion the  government  had  associated  him  as  colleague 
with  their  true  representative  Quintus  Metellus;  and  in 
turn  he  accused  the  senate,  probably  not  without  ground, 
of  having  by  its  neglect  of  the  Spanish  armies,  whether 
from  carelessness  or  malice,  occasioned  their  defeats  and 
placed  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  jeopardy.  Now 
he  returned  as  victor  over  his  open  and  his  secret  foes,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  war  and  wholly  devoted  to 
him,  requiring  assignments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  a  tri* 
umph  and  consulship  for  himself.  The  latter  demauds 
came  into  collision  with  the  law.  Pompeius,  although 
several  times  invested  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  su- 
preme official  authority,  had  not  yet  filled  any  ordinary 
magistracy,  not  even  the  quaestorship,  and  was  still  not  a 
member  of  the  senate ;  and  none  but  one  who  had  passed 
through  the  round  of  lesser  ordinary  magistracies  could 
be  consul,  none  but  one  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
ordinary  supreme  power  could  triumph.  The  senate  was 
legally  entitled,  if  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
to  bid  him  begin  with  the  quaestorship ;  if  he  requested  a 
triumph,  to  remind  him  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  under  like 
circumstances  had  renounced  his  triumph  over  conquered 
Spain.  Nor  was  Pompeius  less  dependent  constitutionally 
on  the  good  will  of  the  senate  as  respected  the  lands  prom- 
ised to  his  soldiers.  But,  although  the  senate — as  with  its 
feebleness  even  in  animosity  was  very  conceivable — should 
yield  those  points  and  concede  to  the  victorious  general  in 
return  for  his  acting  as  executioner  against  the  democratic 
chiefs  the  triumph,  the  consulate,  and  the  assignations  -of 
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land,  an   honourable  annihilation  in  senatorial   indolence 
among  the  long  series  of  peaceful  senatorial  imperatorei 
was  the  most  favourable  lot  which  the  oligarchy  was  able 
to  assign  to  the  general  of  thirty-six.     That  which  his  heai't 
really  longed  for — ^the  oommand  in  the  Mithradatic  war —   ^ 
he  could   never  expect  to  obtain  from  the  voluntary  be- 
stowal of  the  senate  :  in  their  own  well-understood  interest 
the  oligarchy  could  not  permit  him  to  add  to  his  African 
and  European  trophies  those  of  a  third  continent;   the 
laurels  which  were  to  be  plucked  copiously  and  easily  in 
the  East  were  reserved  at  all  events  for  the  pure  aristoc- 
racy.    But  if  the  celebrated  general  did  not  find  his  account 
in  the  ruling  oligarchy,  there  remained — ^for  neither  was 
the  time  ripe,  nor  was  the  temperament  of  Pompeius  at 
all  fitted,  for  a  purely  personal  outspoken  dynastic  policy 
— ^no   alternative  save  to   make  common  cause  with   the 
democratic  party.     No  special  interest  bound  him  to  the 
Sullan  constitution;  he  could  pursue  his  personal  objects 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  one  more  democratic 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  all  that  he  needed  in  the  demo- 
cratic party.     Its  active  and  adroit  leaders  were  ready  and 
able  to  relieve  the  helpless  and  somewhat  awkward  hero  of 
the  trouble  of  political  leadership,  and  yet  much  too  insig* 
nificant  to  be  able  or  even  willing  to  dispute  with  the  cele- 
brated general  the  first  place  and  especially  the  military 
supremacy.     Even  Gains  Caesar,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  them,  was  simply  a  young  man  whose  daring  exploits 
and  fashionable  debts  far  more  than  his  fiery  democratic 
eloquence  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  who  could  not  but 
feel  himself  greatly  honoured  when   the  world-renowned 
Imperator  allowed  him  to  be  his  political  adjutants     That 
popularity,  to  which  men  like  Pompeius,  with  pretensions 
greater  than  their  abilities,  usually  attach  more  value  than 
thej  are  willing  to  confess,  could  not  but  fall  in  the  highest 
measure  to  the  lot  of  the  young  general  whose  accession 
should  give  victory  to  the  almost  forlorn  cause  of  the  de- 
mocracy.    The  reward  of  victory  claimed  by  him  for  him- 
self and  his  soldiers  would  then  follow  of  itself.     In  general 
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it  seemed,  if  the  oligarchy  were  overthrown,  that  amidst 
the  total  want  of  other  considerable  chiefs  of  the  opposi- 
tion it  would  depend  solely  on  Pompeius  himself  to  deter- 
mine his  future  position.  And  of  this  much  there  could 
hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  accession  of  the  general  of  the 
army,  which  had  just  returned  victorious  from  Spain  and 
still  stood  unbroken  in  Italy,  to  the  party  of  opposition 
must  have  as  its  consequence  the  fall  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Government  and  opposition  were  equally  power- 
less ;  so  soon  as  the  latter  no  longer  fought  merely  with  the 
weapons  of  declamation,  but  had  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
general  ready  to  back  its  demands,  the  government  would 
-be  overcome  at  all  events,  and  that  perhaps  even  without  a 
straggle. 

Pompeius  and  the  democrats  thus  found  themselves 
^    . .  urged  into  coalition.     Personal  dislikings  were 

Coalition  of  ,    ,  ,  .  .1  . ,        . 

tho  military  probably  not  wantmg  on  either  side :  it  was  not 
thedemoo-  possible  that  the  victorious  general  could  love 
'*°^*  the  street  orators,  nor  could   these  hail  with 

pleasure  as  their  chief  the  executioner  of  Carbo  and  Brutus ; 
but  political  necessity  outweighed  at  least  for  the  moment 
all  moral  scruples. 

The  democrats  and  Pompeius,  however,  were  not  the 
sole  parties  to  the  league.  Marcus  Crassus  was  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  Pompeius.  Although  a  Sullan  like  the 
latter,  his  politics  were  quite  as  in  the  case  of  Pompeius 
preeminently  of  a  personal  kind,  and  by  no  means  those 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy ;  and  he  too  was  now  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army,  with  w^iich  he 
bad  just  suppressed  the  slave  insurrection.  He  had  to 
choose  "whether  he  would  ally  himself  with  the  oligarchy 
against  the  coalition,  or  enter  that  coalition :  he  chose  the 
latter,  which  was  doubtless  the  safer  course.  With  his 
colossal  wealth  and  his  influence  on  the  clubs  of  the  capital 
he  was  in  any  case  a  valuable  ally ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances  t  was  an  incalculable  gain,  when  the  only 
army,  with  which  the  senate  could  have  met  the  troops  of 
Pompeius,  joined  the  attacking  force.    The  democrats  more- 
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oyer,  who  were  probably  flomewhat  uneasy  at  their  alliance 
with  that  too  powerful  general,  were  not  displeased  to  see 
a  counterpoise  and  perhaps  a  future  rival  associated  with 
him  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Crassus. 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  683  the  first  coalition  took  place 
between  the  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
two  Sullan  generals  Guaeus  Pompeius  and  Mar- 
cos Crassus  on  the  other.  The  generals  adopted  the  party* 
programme  of  the  democracy ;  and  they  were  promised 
immediately  in  return  the  consulship  for  the  coming  year, 
while  Pompeius  was  to  have  also  a  triumph  and  the  desired 
allotments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  and  Crassus  as  the  con- 
queror of  Spartacus  at  least  the  honour  of  a  solemn  en- 
trance into  the  capital. 

To  the  two  Italian  armies,  the  great  capitalists,  and  the 
democracy,  which  thus  came  forward  in  league  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  senate  had  nothing  to 
oppose  save  perhaps  the  second  Spanish  army  under  Quln- 
tus  Metellus  Pius.  But  Sulla  had  truly  predicted  that  what 
he  did  would  not  be  done  a  second  time ;  Metellus,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  a  civil  war,  had  dis- 
charged his  soldiers  immediately  after  crossing  the  Alps. 
So  nothing  was  left  for  the  oligarchy  but  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable.  The  senate  granted  the  dispensations  requi- 
site for  the  consulship  and  triumph ;  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
BUS  were,  without  opposition,  elected  consuls  for 
684,  while  their  armies,  on  pretext  of  awaiting 
their  triumph,  encamped  before  the  city.  Pompeius  there- 
upon, even  before  entering  on  office,  gave  his  public  and 
formal  adherence  to  the  democratic  programme  in  an  as- 
sombly  of  the  people  held  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Lolliuf 
Palicanus.  The  change  of  the  constitution  was. thus  in 
principle  decided. 

They  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  abolish  the  Sullan 

institutions.     First  of  all  the  tribunician  magis- 

JjfJ^J^*     tracy  regained  its  earlier  authority.     Pompeius 

J^^®^         himself  as  consul  introduced  the  law  which  gave 

back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  their  time- 

VoL.  IV.— 6 
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honoured  prerogatives,  and  in  particular  the  initiative  of 
legislation — ^a  singular  gift  indeed,  from  the  hand  of  a  man 
vho  had  done  more  than  any  one  living  to  wrest  from  the 
community  its  ancient  privileges. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  tribunals,  the  regulation  of 

Sulla,  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  was  to  serve 

tADg^ent      as  the  list  of  jurymen,  was  abolished ;  but  this 

M  to  juries.     ^^  ^^  means  led  to  a  simple  restoration  <^  the 

Gracchan  equestrian  courts.  In  future — it  was  enacted  by 
the  new  Aurelian  law — the  colleges  of  jurymen  were  to 
consist  one-third  of  senators  and  two-thirds  of  men  of 
equestrian  census,  and  of  the  latter  the  half  must  have 
filled  the  office  of  district-presidents  (the  so-called  tribuni 
aerarii).  This  last  alteration  was  a  farther  concession 
made  to  the  democrats,  inasmuch  as  at  least  a  third  of  the 
criminal  iudieesy  just  like  the  civil  iudices  of  the  court  of 
the  centumviri,  were  indirectly  derived  from  the  elections 
of  the  tribes.  The  reason,  again,  why  the  senate  was  not 
totally  excluded  from  the  tribunals  is  probably  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  relations  of  Crassus  to  the  senate,  partly  in 
the  accession  of  the  senatorial  middle  party  to  the  coalition ; 
with  which  is  doubtless  connected  the  circumstance  that 
this  law  was  brought  in  by  the  praetor  Lucins  Cotta,  the 
brother  of  their  lately  deceased  leader. 

Not  less  important  was  the  abolition  of  the  arrange- 
ments  as  to  taxation  established  for  Asia  by 
of  the  Sulla  (ill.  431),  which  in  all  probability  likewise 

revenno-  took  placc  this  year.  The  governor  of  Asia  at 
°""^  that  time,  Lucius  Luoullus,  was  directed  to  re- 
establish the  system  of  farming  the  revenue  introduced  by 
Gains  Gracchus ;  and  thus  this  important  source  of  mobey 
and  power  was  restored  to  the  great  capitalists. 

Lastly,  not  only  was  the  censorship  renewed,  but  pit>lK 

ably  at  the  same  time  the  earlier  limitation  of 

offhToeQ-      the  magistracy  to  a  term  of  eighteen  months 

^  was  abolished,  and  the  censors  were  allowed,  in 

case  they  found  it  necessary,  to  hold  ofHoe  for  five  years-— 

the  professedly  original  term,  namely  that  assigned  t^  the 
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first  pair  of  censors  in  the  Annals  falsified  in  the  interest 
of  democracy.     The  elections  which  the  new  consuls  fixed 
shortly  after  entering  on  their  office  fell,  in  evident  mockery 
of  the  senate,  on  the  two  consuls  of  682,  Gnaeus 
Lentulus  Qodianus  mid  Lucius  Gellius,  who  bad 
been  removed  by  the  senate  from  their  commands  on  ao* 
count  of  their  wretched  management  of  the  war  against 
Spartacos  (p.  104).     It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  these 
men  pat  in  modon  all  the  means  which  their  important  and 
grave  office  placed  at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  to  the  new  holders  of  power  and  of  annoy- 
ing the  senate.    At  least  an  eighth  part  of  the  senate,  sixty* 
four  senators,  a  number  hitherto  unparalleled,  were  deleted 
from  the  roll,  mduding  Gaius  Antonius^  formerly  impeached 
without  success  by  Gaius  Caesar  (p.  116),  Publius  Lentulus 
Snra,  the  consul  of  683,  and  in  all  probability 
not  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  creatures  of 
Sulla. 

HiiMi  in  684  they  had  reverted  in  the  main  to  the  ar- 
rangements that  subsisted  before  the  Sullan 
n«Bew  restoration.  Again  the  multitude  of  the  oapi« 
•gjl**^-  tal  was  fed  from  the  state-chest,  in  other  words 
from  the  provinces;  again  the  tribunician  au- 
thority gave  to  every  demagogue  a  legal  license  to  overturn 
the  arrangements  of  the  state;  again  the  moneyed  nobility, 
as  formers  of  the  revenue  and  possessed  of  the  judicial  con 
trol  over  the  govemors,  raised  their  heads  alongside  of  the 
government  as  powerfully  as  ever ;  again  the  senate  trem- 
bled before  the  verdict  of  jurymen  of  the  equestrian  order 
and  before  the  censorial  censure.  The  system  of  Sulla, 
which  had  based  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  nobility  on 
the  political  annihilation  of  the  mercantile  aristocracy  and 
of  demagogism,  was  thus  completely  overthrown.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  some  subordinate  enactments  the  abolition 
of  which  was  not  overtaken  till  afterwards,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  sel^completion  to  the  priestly 
eolleges  (iii.  436),  nothing  of  the  general  ordinances  of 
Sulla  survived  except  on  the  one  hand  concessiona  which  hi 
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himself  found  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  opposition,  such 
as  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  citizenship  of  all  the  Ital« 
ians,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enactments  without  any  marked 
partisan  tendency,  and  with  which  therefore  even  judiciou? 
democrats  found  no  fault — such  as,  among  others,  the  re- 
striction  of  the  freedmen,  the  regulation  of  the  functions  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  material  alterations  in  criminal 
law. 

The  coalition  was  more  agreed  I'Cgarding  these  ques- 
tions of  principle  than  with  respect  to  the  personal  ques- 
tions which  such  a  political  revolution  raised.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  democrats  were  not  content  with  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  programme;  but  they  now  de- 
manded a  restoration  in  their  own  sense — ^revival  of  the 
commemoration  of  their  dead,  punishment  of  the  murder- 
ers, recall  of  the  proscribed  from  exile,  removal  of  the 
political  disqualification  that  lay  on  their  children,  restora- 
tion of  the  estates  confiscated  by  Sulla,  indemnification  at 
the  expense  of  the  heirs  and  assistants  of  the  dictator. 
These  were  certainly  the  logical  consequences  which  ensued 
from  a  pure  victory  of  the  democracy ;  but  the  victory  of 
the  coalition  of  683  was  very  far  from  being 
such.  The  democracy  gave  to  it  their  name  and 
their  programme,  but  it  was  the  officers  who  had  joined  the 
movement,  and  above  all  Pompeius,  that  gave  to  it  power 
and  completion  ;  and  these  could  never  yield  their  consent 
to  a  reaction  which  would  not  only  have  shaken  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  to  its  foundations,  but  would  have  ulti- 
mately turned  against  themselves — men  still  had  a  lively 
recollection  whose  blood  Pompeius  had  shed,  and  how  Cras- 
sus  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  enormous  fortune.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  lime  significant  of 
the  weakness  of  the  democracy,  that  the  coali- 
tion of  683  took  not  the  slightest  step  towards 
procuring  for  the  democrats  revenge  or  even  rehabilitation. 
The  supplementary  collection  of  all  the  purchase  money 
still  outstanding  for  confiscated  estates  l>ought  by  auction, 
or  even  remitted  to  the  purchasers  by  Sulla — ^for  which  the 
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censor  Lentnlas  provided  in  a  special  ]aw — can  hardly  bt 
regarded  as  an  exception ;  for  though  not  a  few  SuUana 
were  thereby  severely  affected  in  their  personal  interests, 
yet  the  measure  itself  was  essentially  a  confirmation  of  thfi 
confiscations  undertaken  by  Sulla. 

The  work  of  Sulla  was  thus  destroyed ;  but  what  the 
impondiiur  ^"ture  order  of  things  was  to  be  was  a  question 
mihury         raised  rather  than  decided  by  that  destruction. 

dictator-  •' 

•hip  of  The  coalition,  kept  together  solely  by  the  com- 

mon object  of  setting  aside  the  work  of  restora- 
tion,  dissolved  of  itself,  if  not  in  name,  at  any  rate  in  real- 
ity, when  that  object  was  attained ;  while  the  question  to 
what  quarter  the  preponderance  of  power  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  full  seemed  approaching  an  equally  speedy  and 
violent  solution.  The  armies  of  Pompeius  and  Crassus 
sUIl  lay  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  former  had  in- 
deed promised  to  disband  his  soldiers  after  his  triumph 
(last  day  of  Dec.,  683)  ;  but  he  had  left  his 
promise  unperformed,  in  order  that  the  revolu- 
tion  in  the  state  might  be  completed  without  hindrance  un« 
der  the  pressure  which  the  Spanish  army  in  front  of  the 
capital  exercised  over  the  city  and  the  senate-— a  precedent 
which  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  army  of  Crassus.  This 
reason  now  existed  no  longer ;  but  still  the  dissolution  of 
the  armies  was  postponed.  Matters  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
two  generals  allied  with  the  democracy  would  seize  the 
military  dictatorship  and  place  oligarchs  and  democrats  in 
the  same  chains ;  and  this  one  could  only  be  Pompeius. 
From  the  first  Crassus  had  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
coalition ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  propose  himself,  and 
owed  even  his  election  to  the  consulship  mainly  to  the 
proud  intercession  of  Pompeius.  Far  the  stronger,  Pom- 
peius was  evidently  master  of  the  situation ;  if  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  but  become  what 
the  instinct  of  the  multitude  even  now  designated  him — ^the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  mightiest  state  in  the  civilized  world. 
Already  the  whole  mass  of  the  servile  crowded  around  the 
future  monarch.     Already  his  weaker  opponents  were  seek* 
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iDg  their  last  resource  in  a  new  coalition  ;  Crassus,  fiill  of 
old  and  recent  jealousy  towarda  the  younger  rival  who  so 
thoroughly  outstripped  him,  made  approaches  to  the  senate 
and  attempted  by  unprecedented  largesses  to  attach  to  him- 
self the  multitude  of  the  capital — as  if  the  oligarchy  which 
Crass  us  hinoself  had  helped  to  break  down,  and  the  ever 
ungrateful  multitude,  would  have  been  able  to  afford  any 
protection  whatever  against  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
army.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  armies  of  Pom 
peius  and  Crassus  would  come  to  blows  before  the  gates  of 
the  capital. 

But  the  democrats  averted   this  catastrophe  by  their 
sagacity  and  their  pliancy.      For  their  party 
mtnt^f  too,  as  well  as  for  the  senate  and  Crassus,  it  was 

pompciuB,  all-important  that  Pom  peius  should  not  seize 
the  dictatorship ;  but  with  a  truer  discernment  of  theii 
own  weakness  and  of  the  character  of  their  powerful  oppo- 
nent their  leaders  tried  the  method  of  conciliation.  Pom- 
peius  lacked  no  condition  for  grasping  at  the  crown  except 
the  first  of  all — true  kingly  courage.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  man — ^^ith  his  effort  to  be  at  once  loyal  repub- 
lican and  master  of  Rome,  with  his  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision, with  his  pliableness  that  concealed  itself  under  the 
boasting  of  independent  resolution.  This  was  the  first 
great  trial  to  which  destiny  subjected  him  ;  and  he  failed  to 
stand  it.  The  pretext  under  which  Pom  peius  refused  to 
dismiss  the  army  was,  that  he  distrusted  Crassus  and  there- 
fore could  not  take  the  initiative  in  disbanding  the  soldiers. 
The  democrats  induced  Crassus  to  make  gracious  advances 
in  the  matter,  and  to  present  overtures  of  peace  to  his  col- 
league before  the  eyes  of  all ;  in  public  and  in  private  they 
besought  the  latter  that  to  the  double  merit  of  having  van- 
quished the  enemy  and  reconciled  the  parties  he  would  add 
the  third  and  yet  greater  service  of  preserving  internal 
peace  to  his  country,  and  banishing  the  fearful  spectre  of 
civil  war  with  which  they  were  threatened.  "Whatever 
oould  tell  on  a  vain,  unskilful,  vucillating  man — all  the  flat- 
tering arts  of  diplomacy,  all  the  theatrical  apparatus  of 
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patriotic  enthusiasm — was  put  ia  motion  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired result ;  and — which  was  the  main  point — things  had 
by  the  well-timed  compliances  of  Crassus  assumed  such  a 
shape,  that  Pompeius  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  come 
forward  openly  as  tyrant  of  Rome  or  to  retire.  So  he  at 
length  yielded  and  consented  to  disband  the  troops.  The 
command  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  whioh  he  doubtless  hoped 
to  obtain  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  consul  for 
684,  he  could  not  now  desire,  since  LucuUus 
seemed  to  have  practically  ended  that  war  with 
^  the  campaign  of  683.     He  deemed  it  beneath 

his  dignity  to  accept  the  consular  province 
assigned  him  by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  and  Crassus  in  this  followed  his  example.  Ac- 
cordingly when  Pompeius  after  discharging  his  soldiers  re- 
signed  his  consulship  on  the  last  day  of  684,  he 
retired  for  the  time  wholly  from  public  affairs, 
and  declared  that  he  wished  thenceforth  to  live  a  quiet  life 
as  a  simple  citizen.  He  had  put  himself  into  such  a  posi« 
tion  that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  at  the  crown ;  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  no  part  was  left  to  him 
but  the  empty  one  of  a  candidate  resigning  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne. 

The  retirement  of  the  man,  to  whom  as  things  stood 
the  first  place  belonged,  from  the  political  stage 
Sqidt«s,aDd    produccd  in  the  first  instance  nearly  the  same 
^  position  of  parties  which  we  found  in  the  Grac- 

chan  and  Marian  epochs.  Sulla  had  merely  strengthened 
the  senatorial  government,  not  created  it;  so,  after  the 
bulwarks  erected  by  Sulla  had  fiillen,  the  government 
nevertheless  remained  primarily  with  the  senate,  although, 
no  doubt,  the  constitution  with  which  it  governed — in  the 
main  the  restored  Gracchan  constitution — was  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  oligarchy.  The  democracy  had 
effected  the  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitution ; 
but  without  a  new  Gracchus  it  was  a  body  without  a  head, 
and  that  neither  Pompeius  nor  Crassus  could  be  perma- 
nently such  a  head,  was  in  itself  dear  and  had  been  made 
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still  clearer  by  the  recent  events.  So  the  democratic  op- 
position, for  want  of  a  leader  who  could  have  directly  seized 
the  helm,  had  to  content  itself  for  the  time  being  with 
hindering  and  annoying  the  government  at  every  step* 
Between  the  oligarchy,  however,  and  the  democracy  there 
rose  into  new  consideration  the  capitalist  party,  which  in 
the  recent  crisis  had  made  common  cause  with  the  latter, 
but  which  the  oligarchs  now  zealously  endeavoured  to  draw 
over  to  their  side  so  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  counterpoise  to 
the  democracy.  Thus  courted  on  both  sides  the  moneyed 
lords  did  not  n^lect  to  turn  their  advantageous  position  to 
account,  and  to  have  the  only  one  of  their  former  4)rivileges 
which  they  had  not  yet  r^ained — the  fourteen  benches  re* 
served  for  the  equestrian  order  in  the  theatre-— 
now  (087)  restored  to  them  by  decree  of  the 
people.  On  the  whole,  without  abruptly  breaking  with 
the  democracy,  they  again  drew  closer  to  the  government. 
The  very  relations  of  the  senate  with  Crassus  and  his  clients 
point  in  this  direction ;  but  a  better  understanding  between 
the  senate  and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  ^t,  that  in  686 
the  senate  withdrew  from  Lucius  Lucullus  the 
ablest  of  the  senatorial  officers,  at  the  instance  of  the  capi- 
talists whom  he  had  sorely  annoyed,  the  administration  of 
the  province  of  Asia  so  important  for  their  purposes  (p.  90). 
But  while  the  factions  of  the  capital  were  indulging  in 
their  wonted  mutual  quarrels  which  they  were 
in  the  East,  never  able  to  bring  to  any  proper  decision,  events 
effooton  in  the  East  followed  their  fatal  course,  as  we 
****™®"  have  already  des(»*ibed ;  and  it  was  these  events 

that  brought  the  dilatory  course  of  the  politics  of  the  capi- 
tal  to  a  crisis.  The  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea  had  there 
taken  a  most  un^vourable  turn.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  687  the  Pontic  army  of  the  Romans  was 
destroyed,  and  their  Ai'menian  army  was  utterly  breaking 
up  on  its  retreat ;  all  their  conquests  were  lost,  the  sea  was 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  the  pirates,  and  the  price  of 
grain  in  Italy  was  thereby  so  raised  that  they  were  afraid 
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of  an  actuiJ  famine.  No  doubt,  as  we  saw,  the  faults  of 
the  generals,  especially  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  admiral 
Marcus  Antonius  and  the  temerity  of  the  otherwise  able 
Lucius  Lucullus,  were  in  part  the  occasion  of  these  calami- 
ties ;  no  doubt  also  the  democracy  had  by  its  revolutionary 
agitations  materially  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Armenian  army.  But  of  course  the  government  was  now 
held  cumulatively  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  which 
itself  and  others  had  occasioned,  and  the  indignant  hungry 
multitude  desired  only  an  opportunity  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  senate. 

It  was  a  decisive  crisis.  The  oligarchy,  though  degraded 
and  disarmed,  w^as  not  yet  overthrown,  for  the 
aiioeof  management  of  public  affairs  was  still  in  the 

"'**^"*"  hands  of  the  senate ;  but  it  would  fall,  if  its 
opponents  should  appropriate  to  themselves  that  manage- 
ment and  more  especially  the  superintendence  of  military 
aflairs;  and  now  this  w»s  possible.  If  proposals  for  an- 
other and  better  management  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea 
were  now  submitted  to  the  comitia,  the  senate  was  ob- 
viously— ^looking  to  the  temper  of  the  burgesses — ^not  in 
a  position  to  prevent  their  passing ;  'and  an  interference  of 
the  burgesses  in  these  supreme  qut^stions  of  administration 
was  practically  the  deposition  of  tne  senate  and  the  trans* 
fcrence  of  the  management  of  the  state  to  the  leaders  of 
opposition.  Once  more  the  concatenation  of  events  brought 
the  decision  into  the  hands  of  Pompeius.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  famous  general  had  lived  as  a  private  citizen 
in  the  capital.  His  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  the  senate- 
huuse  or  in  the  Forum  ;  in  the  former  he  was  unwelcome 
and  without  influence,  in  the  latter  he  was  afraid  of  the 
stornrty  proceedings  of  the  parties.  But  when  he  did  show 
himself,  it  was  with  the  full  retinue  of  his  clients  high  and 
low,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  solemn  reserve  imposed  on 
the  multitude;  If  he,  who  was  still  surrounded  with  the 
undiminished  lustre  of  his  extraordinary  successes,  should 
now  offer  to  go  to  the  East,  he  would  beyond  doubt  b« 
readily  invested  by  the  burgesses  with  all  the  plenitude  of 

Vol.  IV.— 6* 
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military  and  political  power  which  he  might  ask.  For  tba 
oligarchy,  which  saw  in  the  popular  military  dictatorship 
their  certain  ruin,  and  in  Pompeius  himself  since  the  co- 
alition of  683  their  most  hated  foe,  this  was  an 
overwhelming  blow ;  but  the  democratic  party 
also  could  have  little  comfort  in  the  prospect.  However 
desirable  the  putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
senate  could  not  but  be  in  itself,  it  was,  if  it  took  place  in 
this  way,  far  less  a  victory  for  their  party  than  a  personal 
victory  for  their  over-powerful  ally.  In  the  latter  there 
might  easily  arise  a  Hir  more  dangerous  opponent  to  the 
democratic  party  than  the  senate  had  been.  The  danger 
fortunately  avoided  a  few  years  before  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  Spanish  army  and  the  retirement  of  Pompeius  would 
recur  in  an  increased  measure,  if  Pompeius  should  now  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  East. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Pompeius  acted  or  at  least 
^  allowed  others  to  act  in  his  behalf.     In  687  two 

OTerthrow  projects  of  law  were  introduced,  one  of  which, 
toioai  rule,  besides  decreeing  the  discharge — ^long  demanded 
gower  of  by  the  democracy — of  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic 
ompeuB.  2LVTixy  who  'had  served  their  term,  decreed  the 
recall  of  its  commander-in-chief  Lucius  LucuUus  and  the 
suppl}'ing  of,  his  place  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current 
year,  Gaius  Piso  or  Manius  Glabrio ;  while  the  second  re- 
vived and  extended  the  plan  proposed  seven  years  before 
by  the  senate  itself  for  clearing  the  seas  from  the  pirates. 
A  single  general  to  be  named  by  the  senate  from  the  con- 
sulars  was  to  be  appointed,  to  hold  by  sea  exclusive  com- 
mand over  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  coasts  of  Pontus  and  Syria,  and  to  exercise 
b)  land,  concurrently  with  the  respective  Roman  governors, 
supreme  command  over  the  whole  coasts  for  fifty  miles 
inland.  The  office  was  secured  to  him  for  three  years. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  staff,  such  as  Rome  had  never 
Been,  of  five-and-twenty  lieutenants  of  senatorial  rank,  all 
invested  with  praetorian  insignia  and  praetorian  powers,  and 
of  two  under-treasurers  with  quaestorian  prerogatives,  all 
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of  them  selected  by  the  exclusive  will  of  the  oommandei^ 
in-cliief.  He  was  allowed  to  raise  as  many  as  120,000  ia« 
fiuitryy  7,000  cavalry,  500  ships  of  war,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  dispose  absolutely  of  the  means  of  the  provinoe? 
and  dient-statee ;  moreover,  the  existing  vessels  of  war  and 
a  considerable  number  of  troops  were  at  once  handed  over 
to  him.  The  treasures  of  the  state  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  those  lof  the  dependent  communities 
were  to  be  placed  absolutely  at  his  command,  and  in  spite 
of  the  severe  financial  distress  a  sum  of  £1,400,000 
(144,000,000  sesterces)  was  at  once  to  be  paid  to  him  from 
the  state-chest. 

It  is  clear  that  by  these  projects  of  law,  especially  by 
that  which  related  to  the  expedition  against  the  pirates,  the 
govern meut  of  the  senate  was  set  aside.  Doubtless  the 
ordinary  supreme  magistrates  nominated  by  the  burgesses 
were  of  themselves  the  proper  generals  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  extraordinary  magistrates  needed,  at  least 
according  to  strict  law,  confirmation  by  the  burgesses  in 
order  to  act  as  generals ;  but  in  the  appointment  to  par« 
ticular  commands  no  influence  constitutionally  belonged  to 
the  conotmunity,  and  it  was  only  on  the  proposition  of  the 
senate,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  proposition  of  a  magistrate 
entitled  in  himself  to  exercise  the  office  of  general,  that  the 
oomitia  had  hitherto  occasionally  interfered  in  this  matter 
and  assigned  the  special  sphere  of  office.  On  this  point, 
ever  since  there  had  existed  a  Roman  free  state,  the  prac- 
tical decision  pertained  to  the  senate,  and  this  its  prcroga- 
tive  had  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  full  recognition. 
No  doubt  the  democracy  had  already  assailed  it ;  but  even 
in  the  most  doubtful  of  the  cases  which  had  hitherto  occur- 
red— the  transference  of  the  African  command  tp  Gaius 
Marius  in  647  (iii.  193) — ^it  was  only  a  magis- 
trate constitutionally  entitled  to  hold  the  office 
of  general  that  was  entrusted  by  the  resolution  of  the  bur* 
gesses  with  a  definite  expedition.  But  now  the  burgesses 
were  to  invest  any  .private  man  at  their  pleasure  not  merely 
with  the  extraordinary  authority  of  the  supreme  magistraojn 
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but  also  with  a  sphere  of  office  definitely  settled  by  theia 
That  the  senate  had  to  choose  this  man  from  the  ranks  of 
the  consulars,  was  a  mitigation  only  in  form  ;  for  the  seleo* 
tion  was  left  to  it  simply,  because  there  was  really  no  choice^ 
and  in  presence  of  the  vehemently  excited  multitude  the 
senate  could  entrust  the  chief  command  of  the  seas  and 
coasts  to  no  other  save  Pompeius  alone.  But  more  dan- 
gerous still  than  this  negation  in  principle  of  the  senatorial 
control  was  its  practical  abolition  by  the  institution  of  an 
oflice  of  almost  unlimited  military  and  financial  powers. 
While  the  office  of  general  was  formerly  restricted  to  a 
term  of  one  year,  to  a  definite  province,  and  to  military 
and  financial  resources  strictly  measured  out,  the  new  eztrar 
ordinary  office  had  from  the  outset  a  duration  of  three  years 
secured  to  it — which  of  course  did  not  preclude  a  &rther 
prolongation ;  had  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  provinces, 
and  even  Italy  itself  which  was  formerly  free  from  military 
jurisdiction,  subordinated  to  it;  had  the  soldiers,  ships, 
treasures  of  the  state  placed  almost  without  restriction  at 
its  disposal.  Even  the  primitive  fundamental  principle  in 
the  state-law  of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  just 
mentioned — that  the  highest  military  and  civil  authority 
could  not  be  conferred  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bur- 
gesses^ was  infringed  in  favour  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  conferred  beforehand  on  the 
twenty -five  adjutants  whom  he  was  to  nominate  praetorian 
rank  and  praetorian  prerogatives,*  the  highest  office  of- 

*  The  extraordinary  magisterial  power  (pro  contviCf  pro  praeiore^ 
pro  guaestore)  might  aooording  to  Roman  Btate-law  originate  in  three 
ways.  It  might  arise  out  of  the  principle  ifhich  applied  to  the  non- 
urban-magistracies,  that  the  magistracy  continued  up  to  the  appointed 
legid  terra  but  the  official  authonty  up  to  the  arriTal  of  the  successor, 
which  was  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  frequent  case.  Or  it  might 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  appropriate  organs — especially  the  comitia, 
and  in  later  times  also  perhaps  the  senate— nominating  a  chief  magis- 
trate not  contemplated  in  the  constitution,  who  was  otherwise  on  a 
parity  with  the  ordinary  magistrate,  but  in  token  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  office  designated  himself  merely  ^  in  stead  of  a  praetor  "* 
or  "  of  a  consul.''    To  tins  class  belong  also  the  magistrates  nominated 
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republican  Rome  became  subordinate  to  a  newly-created 
office,  for  which  it  was  left  to  the  future  to  find  the  fitting 
name,  but  which  in  reality  eyen  now  involved  in  it  the 
monarchy.  It  was  a  total  revolution  in  the.  existing  order 
of  thinga,  for  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  this  project 
of  law. 

lliese  measures  of  a  man  who  had  just  given  so  strike 

mg  proofe  of  his  vacillation  and  wellness  sur^ 
Il^a^ST  prise  us  by  their  decisive  energy.  Nevertheless 
^^'^^        the  fact  that  Pompeius  acted  on  this  occasion 

more  resolutely  than  during  his  consulate  is  very 
capable  of  explanation.  The  point  at  issue  was  not  thai 
he  should  come  forward  at  once  as  monarch,  but  only  that 
he  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  monarchy  by  a  military 
exceptional  measure,  whicli,  revolutionary  as  it  was  in  its 
nature,  ^ould  still  be  accomplished  under  the  forms  of  the 

in  Um  ordinary  way  m  qtiMStora,  and  thflii  extraoidiiuuily  Atmiiriied 
with  praetorian  or  even  ooosuUr  anthority  {quae$tcru  pro  pro/etor^  or 
pro  contuU ;  Becker-Marqiuudt,  iiu  1,  284),  in  which  quality,  for  ex- 
ample, Publius  Lentulua  MarcelliDUS  went  in  679  to  Cyrene 
^'  (SaUiut,  H'iiL  iL  39  Dietsch),  Gnaeua  Fiso  in  689  to  Uitber 

9^  Spahi  (Sallust,  Ca<.  19),  and  Cato  in  696  to  Cyprus  (Yell. 

il.  45).  Or,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  magisterial  anthority 
night  rest  on  the  rigiit  of  delegation  vested  in  the  sapreme  magistrate. 
If  be  left  the  bounds  of  his  proTince  or  otherwise  was  prevented  from 
administering  his  office,  he  was  entitled  to  nominate  one  of  those  about 
hiu  as  his  substitute,  who  was  then  called  Ugatug  pro  pradore  (Sallust, 
/h^.  86,  37,  38),  or,  if  the  choice  fell  on  the  quaestor,  gtutuicr  pro 
praetvrt  (Sallust,  lag.  108).  In  like  manner  he  was  entitled,  if  he  had 
no  quaestor,  to  cause  the  qoaestorial  duties  to  be  disohaiged  by  one  of 
his  suite,  who  was  then  oalled  i€ffaiu9  pro' quatttore^  a  name  which  is  to 
be  met  with,  periiaps  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Macedonian  tetradrachms 
^^  of   Sura,   lieutenant  of   the  governor  of   Macedonia  in 

665-667.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  delegation 
and  therefore  according  to  the  older  state4aw  inadmissable,  that  the 
highest  magistrate  should,  without  having  met  with  any  hindrance  to 
the  dascharge  of  his  functions,  immediately  upon  his  entering  on  office 
.nvest  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  with  supreme  authority ;  and 
thus  the  U^ali  pro  prattore  of  the  proconsul  Pompeius  were  an  inno- 
vation, and  already  similar  in  kind  to  those  who  played  so  great  a  part 
m  the  times  of  the  empire. 
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existing  constitution,  and  v/hkh,  directly  led  Pompeiut 
towards  the  old  object  of  his  wishes,  the  command  against 
Mithradates  and  Tigraaes.  Important  reasons  of  expe- 
diency also  might  be  urged  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
mUitary  power  from  the  senate.  Pompeias  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  a  plan  designed  on  exactly  similar  principles 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  had  a  few  yeara  before  failed 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the  senate,  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  Spanish  war  had  been  placed  in  extreme  jeop- 
ardy by  the  neglect  of  the  armies  on  ^e  part  of  the  senate 
and  its  injudicious  conduct  of  the  finances ;  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aristocracy  regarded  him  as  a  renegade  Sullan, 
and  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  sent  as  general  of  the  government  with  the  usual 
powers  to  the  £k»t.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  he  should 
indicate  a  position  independent  of  the  senate  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  undertaking  the  command,  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  readily  agree  to  it.  It  is  moreover  in  a 
high  degree  probable  that  Pompeius  was  on  this  occasion 
urged  to  more  rapid  action  by  those  around  him,  who  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  not  a  little  indignant  at  his  retirement 
two  years  before.  The  projects  of  law  regarding  the  recall 
of  Luculltts  and  t^e  expedition  against  the  pirates  were  in- 
troduced by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Aulus  Gabinius,  a 
man  ruined  in  finances  and  morals,  but  a  dexterous  negotia- 
tor, a  bold  orator,  and  a  brave  soldier.  Little  as  the  as- 
surances of  Pompeius,  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  for  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  with  the  pirates  and  only  longed 
for  domestic  repose,  were  meant  in  earnest,  there  was  prob- 
ably this  much  of  truth  in  them,  that  the  bold  and  active 
client,  who  was  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Pompeius 
and  his  more  immediate  friends  and  who  completely  saw 
through^  the  situation  and  the  men,  took  the  decision  to  a 
considerable  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  his  shortsighted  and 
helpless  patron. 

The  democracy,  discontented  as  its  leaders  might  be  in 
The  parties     secret,  could  not  well  come  publicly  forward 
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iardattoD  against  the  project  of  law.  It  would,  to  all  ap* 
Gftiiuiiui  pearance,  have  been  in  no  case  able  to  hindef 
^^**  the  carrying  of  the  law;    but  it  would  have 

openlj  broken  with  Pompeias  and  thereby  compel  led  him 
either  to  make  approaches  to  the  oligarchy  or  regardlessly 
to  pursue  his  personal  policy  in  the  face  of  both  parties. 
No  course  was  left  to  the  democrats  but  still  to  adhere  to 
their  alliance  with  Pompeius,  hollow  as  it  was,  and  to  em* 
brace  the  present  opportunity  of  at  least  definitively  over- 
throwing the  senate  and  passing  over  from  opposition  into 
government,  leaving  the  ulterior  issue  to  the  future  and  to 
the  well-known  weakness  of  Pompeius'  character.  Accord- 
ingly their  leaders — ^the  praetor  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  same 
who  seven  years  before  had  exerted  himself  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  power  (p.  114),  and  the  late  quaestor 
Gaius  Caesar — supported  the  Gabinian  proposals. 

The  pnvil^ed  classes  were  furious — not  merely  the 
nobility,  but  also  the  mercantile  aristocracy,  which  felt  its 
exclusive  rights  endangered  by  so  thorough  a  state-involu- 
tion and  once  more  recc^nized  its  true  patron  in  the  senate. 
When  the  tribune  Gabinius  afler  the  introduction  of  his 
proposals  appeared  in  the  senate-house,  the  fathers  of  the 
city  were  almost  on  the  point  of  strangling  him  with  their 
own  hands,  without  considering  in  their  zeal  how  extremely 
disadvantageous  to*  them  this  method  of  arguing  must  have 
ultiznately  proved.  The  tribune  escaped  to  the  Forum  and 
summoned  the  multitude  to  storm  the  senate^house,  when 
just  at  the  right  time  the  sitting  terminated.  The  consul 
Piso,  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy,  who  accidently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  would  have  certainly  be- 
come a  victim  to  popular  fury,  had  not  Gabinius  come  up 
and,  in  order  that  his  certain  success  might  not  be  endan- 
gered by  unseasonable  acts  of  violence,  liberated  the  con- 
sul. Meanwhile  the  exasperation  of  the  multitude  remained 
undiminished  and  constantly  found  fresh  nourishment  in 
the  high  prices  of  grain  and  the  numerous  rumours  more 
or  less  absurd  which  were  in  circulation — such  as  that 
Lucius  Lucullua  had  invested  the  money  entrusted  to  him 
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for  carrying  on  the  war  at  interest  in  Rome,  or  had  at- 
tempted with  its  aid  to  withdraw  the  praetor  Quinetiui 
from  the  cause  of  the  people ;  that  the  senate  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  "second  Romulus,**  as  they  called  Pom- 
peius,  the  fate  of  the  first,*  and  other  reports  of  a  like 
character. 

Amidst  this  state  of  things  the  day  of  voting  arrived. 
The  multitude  stood  densely  packed  in  the 
Forum ;  all  the  buildings,  whence  the  rostra 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  even  on  the  roofs  with  men. 
All  the  colleagues  of  Gabinius  had  promised  their  veto  to 
the  senate ;  but  in  presence  of  the  surging  masses  all  were 
silent  except  the  single  Lucius  Trebellius,  who  had  sworn 
to  himself  and  the  senate  rather  to  die  than  yield.  When 
the  latter  exercised  his  veto,  Gabinius  immediately  inter- 
rupted the  voting  on  his  projects  of  law  and  proposed  to 
the  assembled  people  to  deal  with  his  refractory  colleague, 
as  Octavius  had  formerly  been  dealt  with  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (iii.  116),  namely,  to  depose  him 
immediately  from  office.  The  vote  was  taken  and  the 
reading  out  of  the  voting  tablets  began ;  when  the  first 
seventeen  tribes,  which  came  to  be  read  out,  had  declared 
for  the  proposal  and  the  next  affirmative  vote  would  give  \% 
the  majority,  Trebellius,  forgetting  his  oath,  pusillanimously 
withdrew  his  veto.  In  vain  the  tribune  "Otho  then  endeav- 
oured to  procure  at  least  the  election  of  two  generals — ^the 
old  duumviri  navales  (i.  531) — ^instead  of  one ;  in  vain  the 
aged  Quintus  Catulus,  the  most  respected  man  in  the  sen* 
ate,  exerted  his  last  energies  to  secure  that  the  lieutenantr 
generals  should  not  be  nominated  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  but  chosen  by  the  people.  Otho  could  not  even 
procure  a  hearing  amidst  the  noise  of  the  multitude;  the 
well-calculated  complaisance  of  Gabinius  procured  a  hearing 
for  Catulus,  and  in  respectful  silence  the  multitude  listened 
to  the  old  man's  words ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  thrown 
away.    The  proposals  were  not  merely  converted  into  law 

*  According  to  the  legend  king  Romalus  was  torn  in  pieces  by  ths 
senaton. 
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with  all  the  daases  unaltered,  but  the  special  supplement 
arj  requests  made  by  Pompeius  were  instantaneously  and 
completely  agreed  to. 

WiUi   high-etrung  hopes  men  saw   the  two  generals 

Pompeius  and  Glabrio  depart  for  their  destina- 
f?]^5;^J.  tions.  The  price  of  grain  had  fallen  immediately 
^^^  ^       after  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  laws  to  the 

ordinary  rates — an  evidence  of  the  hopes  at 
tached  to  the  grand  expedition  and  its  glorious  leader. 
These  hopes  were,  as  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  relate, 
not  merely  fulfilled,  but  surpassed :  in  three  months  the 
clearing  of  the  seas  was  completed.  Since  the  Hannibalio 
war  the  Roman  government  had  displayed  no  such  enei^y 
in  external  action ;  as  compared  with  the  lax  and  incapable 
administration  of  the  oligarchy,  the  democratio*military 
opposition  had  most  bi-illiantly  made  good  its  title  to  grasp 
and  wield  the  reins  of  the  state.  The  equally  unpatriotic 
and  unskilful  attempts  of  the  consul  Piso  to  put  paltry 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  arrangements  of  Pompeius  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  in  Narbonese  Gaul  only  increased 
the  exasperation  of  the  burgesses  against  the  oligarchy  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  Pompeius;  it  was  nothing  but  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  latter,  that  prevented  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  from  summarily  removing  the  consul 
from  his  office. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  on  the  Asiatic  continent  had 
become  still  worse.  Glabrio,  who  was  to  take  up  in  the 
stead  of  Lucullus  the  chief  command  against  Mithradatea 
and  Tigranes,  had  remained  stationary  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor  and,  while  instigating  the  soldiers  by  various  procli^ 
mations  against  Lucullus,  had  not  entered  on  the  supreme 
command,  so  that  Lucullus  was  forced  to  retain  it.  Against 
Mithradates,  of  course,  nothing  was  done ;  the  Pontic  cav* 
airy  plundered  fearlessly  and  with  impunity  in  Biihynia  and 
Cappadocia.  Pompeius  had  been  led  by  the  piratical  wai 
to  proceed  with  his  army  to  Asia  Minor ;  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  than  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  command 
in  the  Pontic-Armenian  war,  to  which  he  himself  had  long 
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aspired.  But  the  democratic  party  did  not,  as  may  be 
readily  conceived,  share  the  wishes  of  its  general,  and  caro 
fully  avoided  taking  the  initiative  in  the  nnatter.  It  is  very 
probable  that  it  had  induced  Gabinius  not  to  entrust  both 
the  war  with  Mithradates  and  that  with  the  pirates  from  the 
outset  to  Pompeius,  but  to  entrust  the  former  to  Giabrio ; 
upon  no  account  could  it  now  desire  to  increase  and  per 
petuate  the  exceptional  position  oi  the  already  too  power- 
ful general.  Pompeius  himself  retained  acooi'ding  to  his 
custom  a  passive  attitude ;  and  perhaps  he  would  in  reality 
have  returned  home  after  fulfilling  the  commission  ^vhich 
he  had  received,  but  fgr  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  un- 
expected by  all  parties. 

Cue  Gains  Maxiilius,  an  utterly  worthless  and  insignifi- 
^^  cant  man,  had  when  tribune  of  the  people  by 

JJ»nii*«tt  his  unskilful  projects  of  legislation  lost  favour 
both  with  the  aristocracy  and  with  the  democ- 
racy. In  the  hope  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  wing  of 
the  powerful  general,  if  he  should  procure  for  the  latter 
what  every  one  knew  that  he  eagerly  desired  but  had  not 
the  boldness  to  ask,  Manilius  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to 
recall  the  governors  Giabrio  from  Blthynia  and  Pontus  and 
^iardus  Bex  from  Gilicia,  and  to  entrust  their  offices  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  East,  apparently  without 
any  fixed  limit  as  to  time  and  at  any  rate  with  the  freest 
authority  to  conclude  peace  and  alliance,  to  the  proconsul 
of  the  seas  and  coasts  in  addition  to  his  previous  office  (beg. 
of  688).  This  occurrence  very  clearly  showed 
how  disorganized  was  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  when  the  power  of  legislation  was 
placed  as  respected  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  any  dema- 
gogue however  insignificant,  and  as  respected  the  final  de- 
termination in  the  hacnds  of  the  incapable  multitude,  while 
it  at  the  same  time  was  extended  to  the  most  important 
questions  of  administration.  The  Manilian  proposal  was 
acceptable  to  none  of  the  political  parties ;  yet  it  scarcely 
anywhere  encountered  serious  resistance.  The  democratic 
leaders,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  forced  them  to 
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acquiesce  In  the  Gabinian  law,  oould  not  venture  earnestly 
to  oppose  the  Maoilian ;  thej  kept  their  displeasure  and 
their  fears  to  themselves  and  spoke  in  public  for  the  gen^ 
nd  of  the  democracy.  The  moderate  Optimates  declared 
themselves  for  the  Manilian  proposal,  because  after  the 
Gabinian  law  resistance  in  any  case  was  vain,  and  fai^seeing 
men  already  perceived  that  the  true  policy  for  the  senate 
was  to  make  approaches  as  Sot  as  possible  to  Pompeius  and 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  side  on  occasion  of  the  breach 
which  might  be  foreseen  between  him  and  the  democrats. 
The  trimmers  blessed  the  day  when  they  too  seemed  to 
have  an  opinion  and  could  come  forward  decidedly  without 
losing  favour  with  either  of  the  parties-— it  is  significant 
that  Marcus  Cicero  first  appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  politi- 
cal platform  in  defence  of  the  Manilian  proposal.  The 
strict  Optimates  alone,  with  Quintus  Catulus  at  their  head, 
showed  at  least  their  colours  and  spoke  against  the  propo- 
sition. Of  course  it  was  converted  into  law  by  a  majority 
bordering  on  unanimity.  Pompeius  thus  obtained,  in  ad* 
dition  to  his  earlier  extensive  powers,  the  administration 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — so  that 
there  scarcely  remained  a  spot  of  land  within  the  wide 
Roman  domains  that  had  not  obeyed  him — and  the  conduct 
of  a  war  as  to  which,  like  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  men 
oould  tell  where  and  when  it  began,  but  not  where  and 
when  it  might  end.  Never  since  Rome  stood  had  such 
power  been  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

THe  Gabinio-M.anilian  proposals  terminated  the  strug- 
gle between  the  senate  and  the  popular  party, 
^tio^^-  which  the  Sempronian  laws  had  begun  sixty- 
lajTrovo-  scven  ycars  before.  As  the  Sempronian  laws 
first  constituted  the  revolutionary  party  into  a 
political  opposition,  the  Gabinio-Manilian  first  converted  it 
from  the  opposition  into  the  government ;  and  as  it  had 
been  a  great  moment  when  the  first  breach  in  the  existing 
constitution  was  made  by  disregarding  the  veto  of  Octavius, 
it  was  a  moment  no  less  full  of  significance  when  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  senatorial  rule  fell  with  the  withdrawal  of 
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Trebellius.  This  was  felt  on  both  sides  and  even  the  indo- 
lent souls  of  the  senators  were  convulsively  roused  by  this 
death-struggle ;  but  yet  the  war  as  to  the  constitution  ter- 
minated in  a  very  different  and  far  more  pitiful  &shion  than 
it  had*  begun.  A  youth  in  every  sense  noble  had  com- 
menced the  revolution  ;  it  was  concluded  by  pert  intriguers 
and  demagogues  of  the  lowest  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Optimates  had  begun  the  struggle  with  a  meas- 
ured resistance  and  with  a  defence  which  earnestly  main* 
tained  even  the  forlorn  posts,  they  ended  with  taking  the 
initiative  in  club-law,  with  grandiloquent  weakness,  and 
with  pitiful  perjury.  What  had  once  appeared  a  daring 
dream,  was  now  attained ;  the  senate  had  ceased  to  govern. 
But  ^'hen  the  few  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  first  storms 
of  revolution  and  heard  the  words  of  the  Gracchi,  com* 
pared  that  time  with  the  present,  they  found  that  every- 
thing  had  in  the  interval  changed — countrymen  and  citi- 
zens, state-law  and  military  discipline,  life  and  manners; 
and  well  might  those  painfully  smile,  who  compared  the 
ideals  of  the  Gracchan  period  with  their  realization.  Such 
reflections  however  belonged  to  the  past.  For  the  present 
and  perhaps  also  fgr  the  future  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy 
was  an  accomplished  fiust.  The  oligarchs  resembled  an 
army  utterly  broken  up,  whose  scattered  bands  might  serve 
to  reinforce  another  body  of  troops,  but  could  no  longer 
themselves  keep  the  field  or  risk  a  combat  on  their  own 
account.  But  as  the  old  struggle  came  to  afi  end,  a  new 
one  was  simultaneously  beginning — ^the  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  hitherto  leagued  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  constitution,  the  civil-democratic  opposition  and 
the  military  power  daily  aspiring  to  greater  ascendancy. 
The  exceptional  position  of  Pompeius  even  under  the 
Gabinian,  and  much  more  under  the  Manilian,  law  was  in- 
compatible with  a  republican  organization.  He  had  been, 
as  even  then  his  opponents  urged  with  good  reason,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gabinian  law  not  as  admiral,  but  as  regent 
of  the  empire ;  not  unjustly  was  he  designated  by  a  Greek 
£imillar  with  Eastern  affairs  '*  king  of  kings.''     If  he  should 
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hereafter,  on  retarning  from  the  East  once  more  victorious 
and  with  increased  glory,  with  well-fiUed  chests,  and  with 
troops  ready  for  battle  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  crown — ^who  would  then  arrest 
his  arm  ?  Was  the  consular  Quintus  Catulus,  forsooth,  to 
summon  forth  the  senators  against  the  first  general  of  his 
time  and  his  experienced  legions?  or  was  the  designated 
aedile  Gaius  Caesar  to  call  forth  the  civic  multitude,  whose 
eyes  he  had  just  feasted  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  gladiators  with  their  silver  equipments  ?  Soon, 
exclaimed  Catulus,  it  would  be  necessary  once  more  to  flee 
to  the  rocks  of  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  save  liberty.  It 
was  not  the  &ult  of  the  prophet,  that  the  storm  came  not 
as  he  expected  from  the  East,  but  that  on  the  contrary  fate, 
fulfilling  his  words  more  literally  than  he  himself  antici- 
pated, brought  on  the  destroying  tempest  a  few  years  later 
from  GauL 


CHAPTER   JV. 

m 

POMPEIITB    AND   THB   BAST. 

Wb  have  already  seen  how  wretx^ed  was  the  state  oi 
the  affairs  of  Rome  by  land  and  sea  in  the  £ast| 
SpprSSi       when  at  the  oammencement  of  687  PompeiuS| 
S^^'  with  an  almost  absolute  plenitude  of  power, 

undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  He  began  by  dividing  the  immense  field  com- 
mitted to  him  into  thirteen  districts  and  assigning  to  each 
of 'these  districts  a  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
ships  and  men  there,  of  searching  the  coasts,  and  of  cap* 
turing  piratical  vessels  or  chasing  them  into  the  meshes  of 
a  colleague.  He  himself  went  with  the  best  part  of  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  available — among  which  on  this 
occasion  also  those  of  Rhodes  were  distinguished— early 
in  the  year  to  sea,  and  swept  in  the  first  place  the  Sicilian, 
African,  and  Sardinian  waters,  with  a  view  especially  to  re- 
establish the  supply  of  grain  from  these  provinces  to  Italy. 
His  lieutenants  meanwhile  addressed  themselves  to  the 
clearing  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  coasts.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  consul  Piso  attempted  from  Rome  to 
prevent  the  levies  which  Marcus  Pomponius  the  legate  of 
Pompeius  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law  in  the 
province  of  Narbo— an  imprudent  proceeding,  to  check 
which,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  just  indignation 
of  the  multitude  against  the  consul  within  legal  bounds, 
Pompeius  temporarily  reappeared  in  Rome  (p.  137). 
When  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  navigation  had  been 
everywhere  set  free  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Pompeius  proceeded  with  sixty  of  his  best  vessels 
to  the  eastern  seas,  and  first  of  all  to  the  original  and  main 
seat  of  piracy,  the  Lycian  and  Cilician  waters.     On  the 
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news  of  tlie  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet  the  piratical  barks 
everywhere  disappeared  from  the  open  sea ;  and  even  the 
strong  Lycian  fortresses  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  surren- 
dered without  offering  serious  resistance.  The  well-calcu- 
lated moderation  of  Pompeius  helped  more  than  fear  to 
open  the  gates  of  these  scarcely  accessible  marine  strong* 
holds.  His  predecessors  had  ordered  every  captured  free* 
booter  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross ;  without  hesitation  he  gave 
quarter  to  all,  and  treated  in  particular  the  common  rowers 
found  in  the  captured  piratical  vessels  with  unusual  indul* 
gence.  The  bold  Cilician  sea-kings  alone  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  maintain  at  least  their  own  waters  by  arms 
against  the  Komans ;  afler  having  placed  their  children  and 
wives  and  their  rich  treasures  for  security  in  the  mountain- 
fortresses  of  the  Taurus,  they  awaited  the  Roman  fleet  at 
the  western  frontier  of  Ciiicia,  in  the  offing  of  Coracesiun<* 
But  the  ships  of  Pompeius,  well  manned  and  well  provided 
with  all  implements  of  war,  achieved  a  complete  victory. 
Without  farther  hindrance  he  landed  and  began  to  storm 
ind  break  up  the  mountain-castles  of  the  corsairs,  while  he 
x>ntinued  to  offer  to  themselves  freedom  and  life  as  the 
price  of  submission.  Soon  the  great  multitude  desisted 
from  the  continuanoe  of  a  hopeless  war  in  their  strongholds 
and  mountains,  and  consented  to  submit.  Forty-nine  days 
after  Pompeius  had  appeared  in  the  eastern  seas,  Ciiicia  was 
subdued  and  the  war  at  an  end. 

The  rapid  suppression  of  piracy  was  a  great  relief,  but 
not  a  grand  achievement ;  the  corsairs  could  as  little  cope 
with  the  resources  of  the  Roman  state  which  had  been 
called  forth  in  lavish  measure  as  the  combined  gangs  of  . 
thieves  in  a  great  city  can  cope  with  a  well-organized  police. 
It  was  a  naive  proceeding  to  celebrate  such  a  razzia  as  a 
victory.  But  when  compared  with  the  prolonged  coatinu« 
ance  and  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  extent  of  the  bvil,  it 
was  natural  that  the  surprisingly  rapid  subjugation  of  the 
dreaded  pirates  should  make  a  most  powerful  impression 
CMa  the  public ;  and  the  more  so,  that  this  was  the  first  trial 
of  rule  centraliied  in  a  single  hand,  and  the  parties  wer« 
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eagerly  waiting  to  see  whether  that  hand  would  understand 
the  art  of  ruling  better  than  the  collegiate  body  had  done. 
Nearly  400  ships  and  boats,  including  90  war  vessels  prop- 
erly so  called,  were  either  taken  by  Pompeius  or  surren- 
dered to  him ;  in  all  about  1,300  piratical  vessels  are  said 
to  have  been  destroyed ;  besides  which  the  richly  filled 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  buccaneers  were  burnt.  Of 
tne  pirates  about  10,000  perished ;  upwards  of  20,000  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor  alive ;  whlie  Publius  Clodius 
the  admiral  of  the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Cilicia,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  individuals  carried  off  by  the  pirates, 
some  of  them  long  believed  at  home  to  be  dead,  obtained 
onoe  more  their  freedom  through  Pompeius.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  087,.  three  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  commerce  resumed  its  wonted 
course  and  instead  of  the  former  famine  abundance  pre- 
vailed in  Italy. 

A  disagreeable  interlude  in  the  island  of  Crete,  how- 
ever, disturbed  in  some  measure  this  pleasing 
£!twcen^*  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  There  Quintus 
i^£[^  Metellus  was  stationed  in  the  second  year  of 
^nsuto  hig  command,  and  was  employed  in  finishing 
the  subjugation — already  substantially  efibcted 
— of  the  island  (p.  97),  when  Pompeius  appeared  in  the 
eastern  waters.  A  collision  was  natural,  for  according  to 
the  Gabinian  law  the  command  of  Pompeius  extended  con- 
currently with  that  of  Metellus  over  the  whole  island,  which 
stretched  to  a  great  length  but  was  nowhere  more  than 
eighty  miles  broad ;  but  Pompeius  was  considerate  enough 
not  to  assign  it  to  any  of  his  lieutenants.  The  still  resist- 
ing Cretan  communities  however,  who  had  seen  their  sub- 
dued countrymen  taken  to  task  by  Metellus  with  the  most 
cruel  severity  and  had  learned  on  the  other  hand  the  gentle 
terms  which  Pompeius  was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on  the 
places  which  surrendered  to  him  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
preferred  to  give  in  their  joint  surrender  to  Pompeius.  He 
accepted  it  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  at  the  moment, 
trom  tlieir  envoys,  and  asnt  along  with  them  his  legate 
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Lucius  Octavius  to  announce  to  Metellus  the  conclusion  of 
the  conventions  and  to  take  over  the  towns.  This  procee(]« 
ing  waSy  no  doubt,  not  like  that  of  a  colleague ;  but  formal 
right  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Pompeius,  and  Metellus 
was  most  evidently  in  the  wrong  when,  utterly  ignoring 
the  convention  of  the  cities  with  Pompeius,  he  continued 
to  treat  them  as  hostile.  In  vain  Octavius  protested ;  in 
vain,  as  he  had  himself  come  without  troops,  he  summoned 
from  Achaia  Lucius  Sisenna,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius 
stationed  there;  Metellus,  not  troubling  himself  about 
either  Octavius  or  Sisenna,  besieged  Eleutherna  and  took 
Lappa  by  storm,  where  Octavius  in  person  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  ignominiously  dismissed,  while  the  Cretans  who 
were  taken  with  him  were  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
Accordingly  formal  conflicts  took  place  between  the  troops 
of  Sisenna,  at  whose  head  Octavius  placed  himself  after 
that  leader's  death,  and  those  of  Metellus ;  even  when  the 
former  had  been  commanded  to  return  to  Achaia,  Octavius 
continued  the  war  in  concert  with  the  Cretan  Aristion,  and 
Plierapytna,  where  both  made  a  stand,  was  only  subdued 
by  Metellus  after  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

In  reality  the  zealous  Optimate  Metellus  had  thus  bo- 
gun  formal  civil  war  at  his  own  hand  against  the  general* 
issimo  of  the  democracy.  It  shows  the  indescribable  dis- 
organization in  the  Roman  state,  that  these  incidents  led  to 
nothing  farther  than  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the 
two  generals,  who  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  were  sitting 
once  more  peacefully  and  even  "  amicably  '*  side  by  side  in 
the  senate. 

Pompeius  during  these  events  remained  in  Cilicia ;  pro 

PompduA  P*^""S  ^^^  ^^  ^®^t  J^^^i  as  it  seemed,  a  cam- 
takes  tho  paign  against  the  Cretans  or  rather  against  Mt> 
oommand  tellus,  in  reality  waiting  for  the  signal  which 
lethrar  should  call  him  to  interfere  in  the  utterly  con- 

fused  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  portion  of  the  Lucullan  army  that  was  still  left  after 
the  losses  which  it  had  suffered  and  the  departure  of  the 
Fimbrian  legions  remained  inactive  on  the  upper  Hal^s  in 
Voi.  IV.— 7 
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the  qpuntry  of  the  Trocmi  bordering  on  the  Pontic  tcrri- 
tory.  LucuUus  still  held  provisionally  the  chief  coiniiiand, 
as  his  nominated  successor  Glabrio  continued  to  linger  in 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  The  three  legions  commanded  by 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex  lay  equally  inactive  in  Cilicia.  The 
Pontic  territory  was  again  wholly  in  the  power  of  king 
Mithradates,  who  made  the  individuals  and  communities 
that  had  joined  the  Romans,  such  as  the  town  of  Eupatoria, 
pay  for  their  revolt  with  cruel  severity.  The  kings  of  the 
East  did  not  proceed  to  any  serious  offensive  movement 
against  the  Romans,  either  because  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  plan,  or — ^as  was  asserted — ^because  the  landing  of 
Pompeius  in  Cilicia  induced  Mithradates  and  Tigranes  to 
desist  from  advancing  &rther.  The  Manilian  law  realized 
the  secretly  cherished  hopes  of  Pompeius  more  rapidly 
than  he  probably  himself  anticipated;  Glabrio  and  R^ 
were  recalled  and  the  governorships  of  Pontus-Blthyni^ 
and  Cilicia  with  die  troops  stationed  there,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  Pontic-Armenian  war  along  with  au- 
thority to  make  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  the  dynasts 
of  the  East  at  his  own  discretion,  were  transferred  to  Pom- 
peius. Amidst  the  prospect  of  honours  and  spoils  so  ample 
Pompeius  was  glad  to  forego  the  chastising  of  an  ill- 
humoured  Optimate  who  enviously  guarded  his  scanty 
laurels ;  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Crete  and  the 
farther  pursuit  of  the  corsairs,  and  destined  his  fleet  also 
to  support  the  attack  which  he  projected  on  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia.  Yet  amidst  this  land-war  he  by  no 
means  wholly  lost  sight  of  piracy,  which  was  perpetually 
raising  its  head  afresh.  Before  he  lefb  Asia 
(691)  he  caused  the  necessary  ships  to  be  fitted 
out  there  against  the  corsairs ;  on  his  proposal  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  similar  measure  was  resolved  on  for  Italy, 
and  the  sum  needed  for  the  purpose  was  granted  by  the 
senate.  They  continued  to  protect  the  coasts  with  guards 
of  cavalry  and  small  squadrons,  and  though,  as  the  expedi- 
ig    ^  tions  to  be  mentioned  aflerwards  against  Cyprus 

in  696  and  Egypt  in  699  show,  piracy  was  not 
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liioroiighly  mastered,  it  yet  after  tbe  expedition  of  Pom* 
peius  amidst  all  tbe  vicissitudes  and  political  crises  of  Rome 
could  never  again  so  raise  its  head  and  so  totally  diblodgo 
the  Ronnans  from  the  sea,  as  it  had  done  under  Uie  govern* 
ment  of  tbe  mouldering  oligarchy. 

The  few  months  which  still  remained  before  the  com* 

^  meneement  of  the  campaiim  in  Asia  Minor,  were 

nomaf^     employed  by  the  new  coromander4n-chief  with 

""***"*       strenuons  activity  in  diplomatic  and  military 

preparations.    Envoys  were  sent  to  Mithradates,  rather  to 

reconnoitre  than  to  attempt  a  serious  mediation, 
vith  tbe  There  was  a  hope  at  the  Pontic  court  that  Phra- 
^^'^'^^""^  ates  king  of  the  Parthians  would  be  induced  by 
the  recent  considerable  successes  which  the  allies  had 
achieTed  over  Rome  to  ent^  into  the  Pontio-Arnteuian 
allianceu  To  counteract  this,  Roman  envoys  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  internal  troubles,  which 
distracted  the  Armenian  ruling  house,  came  to  their  aid. 
A  son  of  the  great  king  Tigraues,  bearing  the  same  name, 
had  rebelled  against  his  father,  either  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  wait  for  the  deati  oi  the  old  man,  or  because  his 
other's  suspicion,  which  had  already  cost  several  of  his 
brothers  their  lives,  led  him  to  discern  his  only  chance  of 
safety  in  open  insurrection.  Vanquished  by  his  father,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  number  of  Armenians  of  rank  at 
the  court  of  the  Arsacid,  and  intrigued  against  his  father 
th^e.  It  was  partly  due  to  his  exertions,  that  Phraates 
preferred  to  take  the  reward  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
both  sides  for  his  accession — ^tiie  secured  possession  of  Meso- 
potamia-—from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  renewed  with  Pom- 
peius  the  agreement  concluded  with  LucuUus  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the-  Euphrates  (p.  88),  and  even  consented  to 
Varittiioe  Operate  in  concert  with  the  Romans  against  Ar- 
mSn  menia.     But  the  younger  Tigranes  occasioned 

^ateand        still  greater  damage  than  that  which  arose  out 

of  his  promoting  the  alliance  between  the  Ro' 
mans  and  the  Parthians,  for  his  insurrection  produced  a 
variance  between  the  kings  Tigranes  and  Mithradates  them- 
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selves.  The  great  king  cherished  in  secret  the  saspicion 
that  Mithradates  might  have  had  a  hand  in  the  insurrection 
of  his  grandson — Cleopatra  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Tigranes  was  the  daughter  of  Mithradates — and,  though  no 
open  rupture  took  place,  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  monarohs  was  disturbed  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  was  most  urgently  needed. 

At  the  same  time  Pompeius  prosecuted  his  warlike 
preparations  with  energy.  The  Asiatic  allied  and  client 
communities  were  warned  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contin- 
gents. Public  notices  summoned  the  discharged  veterans 
of  the  legions  of  Fimbria  to  return  to  the  standards  as  vol- 
imteers,  and  by  great  promises  and  the  name  of  Pompeius 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  induced  in  reality  to 
obey  the  call.  The  whole  force  united  under  the  orders  of 
Pompeius  may  have  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliaries, 
to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men.* 

In  the  spring  of  688  Pompeius  proceeded  to  Galatia,  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  Lucul- 
i^mpdiu  lus  ^^'^  ^  advance  with  them  into  the  Pontic 
g^^  territory,  whither  the  Cilician  legions  were  di- 
rected to  follow.  At  Danala,  a  place  belonging 
to  the  Trocmi,  the  two  generals  met ;  but  the  reconciliation, 
which  mutual  friends  had  hoped  to  effect,  was  not  accom- 
plished. The  preliminary  courtesies  soon  passed  into  bitter 
discussions,  and  these  into  violent  altercation :  they  parted 
in  worse  mood  than  they  had  met.  As  Luculius  continued 
to  make  presents  and  to  distribute  lands  just  as  if  he  were 
still  in  oflice,  Pompeius  declared  all  the  acts  performed  by 
his  predecessor  subsequent  to  his  own  arrival  null  and  void. 
Formally  he  was  in  the  right ;  befitting  tact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  meritorious  and  more  than  sufficiently  mortified 
opponent  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  him. 

*  Pompeius  distributed  among  his  soldiers  and  officers  as  presents 
88i,000,000  sesterces  (  —  16,000  talents,  App.  Mlthr,  116) ;  as  the  offi- 
cers received  100,000,000  (Plin,  H.  N,  xxxvii.  2,  16)  and  each  of  the 
common  soldiers  6,000  sesterces  (Plin.,  App.),  the  army  stiU  numlicred 
at  its  triumph  about  40,000  men. 
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So  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  the  Roman  troops  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Poutus.  There  they  w<}re  o|> 
Y^r  "^  posed  by  Mithradates  with  30,000  infantry  and 
3,000  cavalry.  Left  in  the  lurcti  by  his  ally  and 
attacked  by  Itome  with  reinforced  power  and  energy,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  procure  peace ;  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  the  unconditional  submission  which  Pompeius  demanded 
— what  worse  issue  could  the  most  unsuccessful  campaign 
bring  ?  That  he  might  not  expose  his  army,  mostly  archera 
and  horsemen,  to  the  formidable  shock  of  the  Roman  in* 
fan  try  of  the  line,  he  slowly  retired  before  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  follow  him  in  his  various  cross»- 
marches ;  making  a  stand,  wherever  there  was  opportunity, 
with  his  superior  cavalry  against  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
occasioning  no  small  hardship  to  the  Romans  by  impeding 
their  supplies.  At  last  Pompeius  in  his  impatience  desist- 
ed from  following  the  Pontic  army,  and,  letting  the  king 
alone,  proceeded  to  subdue  the  land;  he  marched  to  the 
upper  Euphrates,  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Pontic  empire.  But  Mithradates  followed  along 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  when  he  had  arrived  in 
the  Anaitic  or  Acilisenian  province,  he  intercepted  the  route 
of  the  Romans  at  the  castle  of  Dasteira,  which  was  strong 
and  well  provided  with  water,  and  from  which  with  his  light 
troops  he  commanded  the  plain.  Pompeius,  still  wanting 
the  Cilician  legions  and  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self in  thia  position  without  them,  had  to  retire  over  the 
Euphrates  and  to  seek  protection  from  the  cavalry  and  arch- 
ers of  the  king  in  the  wooded  ground  of  Pontic  Armenia 
extensively  intersected  by  rocky  ravines  and  deep  valleys. 
It  was  not  till  the  troops  from  Cilicia  arrived  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a  superiority  of 
force,  that  Pompeius  again  advanced,  invested  the  camp  of 
the  king  with  a  chain  of  posts  of  almost  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  and  kept  him  formally  blockaded  there,  while  the 
Roman  detachments  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide.  The 
distress  in  the  Pontic  camp  was  great ;  the  draught  animnla 
even  had  to  be  killed ;  at  length  after  remaining  for  forty- 
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five  days  the  king  caused  his  sick  and  wounded,  whom  ha 
could  not  save  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops,  and  de- 
parted during  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  towards  the 
east.     Cautiousiy   Pompeius  followed   through 

Retreat  of         ^,  ,  ,       -.         ,  i 

Mithra.  the  unknown  land:   the  march  was  now  ai>- 

preaching  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
dominions  of  Mithrudates  and  Tigranes.  When  the  Roman 
general  perceived  that  Mithradates  intended  not  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  decision  within  his  own  territory,  but  to  draw 
the  enemy  away  afler  him  into  the  far  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  he  determined  not  to  permit  this. 

The  two  armies  lay  close  to  each  other.  During  the 
•  rest  at  noon  the  Roman  army  set  out  without 
iiJ^ii.  the  enemy  observing  the  movement,  made  a  cir- 
cuit, and  occupied  the  heights  which  lay  in  front 
and  commanded  a  defile  to  be  passed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Bouthern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus  (Jeschil-lrmak)  not  far 
from  the  modern  Enderes,  at  the  point  where  Nicopolis  was 
afterwards  built.  The  following  moniing  the  Pontic  troops 
broke*  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and,  supposing  that  the 
enemy  was  as  hitherto  behind  them,  after  accomplishing  the 
day's  march  they  pitehed  their  camp  in  the  very  valley 
whose  encircling  heights  the  Romans  had  occupied.  Sud- 
denly in  the  silence  of  the  night  there  sounded  all  around 
them  the  dreaded  battle-cry  of  the  legions,  and  missiles 
from  all  sides  poured  on  the  Asiatic  host,  in  which  soldiers 
and  camp-followers,  chariots,  horses,  and  camels  jostled  each 
other;  and  amidst  the  dense  throng,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  not  a  missile  failed  to  take  effect.  When  the 
Romans  had  expended  their  darts,  they  charged  down  from 
the  heights  on  the  masses  which  had  now  become  visible  by 
the  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon,  and  which  were  aban- 
doned to  them  almost  defenceless ;  those  that  did  not  fall 
by  the  steel  of  the  enemy  were  trodden  down  in  the  fearful 
pressure  under  the  hoofs  and  wheels.  It  was  the  last  battle- 
field on  which  the  grey-haired  king  fought  with  the  Romans. 
With  three  attcndant&» — two  of  his  horsemen,  and  a  conoo' 
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bine  who  was  aocastomed  to  follow  him  in  male  attire  and 
to  fight  bravely  by  his  side — he  made  his  escape  to  the 
fortress  of  Sinoria^  whither  a  portion  of  his  trusty  followers 
found  their  way  to  him.  He  divided  among  them  his  treas* 
ures  preserved  there,  6,000  talents  of  gold  (£1,400,000) ; 
furnished  Uiem  and  himself  with  poison ;  and  hastened  with 
the  band  that  was  left  to  him  up  the  Euphrates  to  unite 
with  his  ally,  the  great  king  of  Armenia. 

This  hope  likewise  was  Vfun ;  the  alliance,  on  the  faith 

of  which  Mithradates  took  the  route  for  Ar- 
SSia  irLtb  menia,  already  by  that  time  existed  no  longer. 
datML^  During  the  conflicts  between  Mithradates  and 

Pompeius  just  narrated,  the  king  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  Romans  and  above  all 
of  the  exiled  Armenian  prince,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Tigranes  by  force  of  arms,  and  had  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw into  the  inaccessible  mountains.  The  invading  army 
even  b^an  the  siege  of  the  capital  Attaxata ;  but,  on  its 
becoming  protracted,  king  Phraates  took  his  departure  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  troops ;  whereupon  Tigranes  over- 
powered  the  Parthian  corps  left  behind  and  the  Armenian 
emigrants  led  by  his  son,  and  re-established  his  dominion 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Naturally,  however,  the  king  was 
under  such  drcumstances  little  inclined  to  fight  with  the 
freshly  victorious  Romans,  an^  least  of  all  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  Mithradates ;  whom  he  trusted  less  than  ever,  since 
information  had  reached  him  that  his  rebellious  son  intend- 
ed to  betake  himself  to  his  grandfather.  So  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Romans  for  a  separate  peace ;  but  ho 
did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  break  off 
the  alliance  which  linked  him  to  Mithradates.  The  ] alter, 
vhen  he  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  was  doomed 
to  learn  that  the  great  king  Tigranes  had  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  (j624,000)  on  his  head,  had  arrested  his  envoys,  and 
had  delivered  them  to  the  Romans.  King  Mithradates  saw 
his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  allies  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  them  ;  it  was  not 
possible  to  continue  the  war ;  he  might  deem  himself  fortu- 
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sate,  if  he  succeeded  in  efieeting  his  escape  along  the  eastern 
and  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  perhaps  dislodging 
his  son  Machares — who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  con* 
nection  with  the  Romans  (p.  80)— once  more  from  the  Bos- 
poran  kingdom,  and  in  finding  on  the  Maeotis  a  fresh  soil 

for  fresh  projects.  So  he  turned  northward, 
crosses  the       When   the  king  in  his  flight  had  crossed  the 

Phasis,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Asia  Minor, 
Pompeius  for  the  time  discontinued  his  pursuit ;  but  instead 
of  returning  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  turned  aside  into  the  r^ion  of  the  Araxes  to  settle  mat- 
ters with  Tigranes. 

Almost  without  meeting  resistance  he  arrived  in  the 

region  of  Artaxata  (not  far  from  Erivan)  and 
5J^^"  **    pitched  his  camp  thirteen  miles  from  the  city. 

There  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  great  king, 
who  hoped  afler  the  fall  of  his  &ther  to  receive  the  Ar* 
mcnian  diadem  froni^  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
had  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 

the  treaty  between  his  &ther  and  the  Romans. 
Tiffnuii*^      The  great  king  was  only  the  more  resolved  to 

purcliase  peace  at  any  price.  On  horseback  and 
without  his  purple  robe,  but  adorned  with  the  royal  diadem 
and  the  royal  turban,  he  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  Roman 
camp  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  general.  After  having  given  up  at  the  bidding  of 
the  lictors,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  camp  required, 
his  horse  and  his  sword,  he  threw  himself  in  barbarian  fash- 
ion at  the  feet  of  the  proconsul  and  in  token  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  placed  the  diadem  and  tiara  in  his  hands. 
Pompeius,  highly  delighted  at  a  victory  which  cost  nothing, 
raised  the  humbled  king  of  kings,  invested  him  again  with 
the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  dictated  the  peace.  Besides 
a  payment  of  £1,400,000  (6,000  talents)  to  the  wa]>chest 
and  a  present  to  the  soldiers,  out  of  which  each  of  them 
received  50  denarii  (£2  2«.),  the  king  ceded  all  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  not  merely  his  Phoenician, 
Syrian,  Cilician,  and  Cappadocian  possessions,  but  also  So- 
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phene  and  Corduene  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrat^^s ; 
he  was  again  restricted  to  Armenia  proper,  and  his  position 
of  great  king  was,  of  course,  at  tin  end.  In  a  single  cam- 
paign Pom  pel  us  had  totally  subdued  the  two  mighty  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  At  the  beginning  of 
688  there  was  not  a  Roman  soldier  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Roman  possessions ;  at  its  close  king 
Mithradatcs  was  wandering  as  an  exile  and  without  an  army 
in  the  ravines  of  the  Caucasus,  and  king  Tigrancs  sat  on  the 
Armenian  throne  no  longer  as  king  of  kings,  but  as  a  vassal 
of  Rome.  The  whole  domain  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  unconditionally  obeyed  the  Romans  ;  the 
victorious  army  took  up  its  winter  quarters  to  the  east  of 
that  stream  on  Armenian  soil,  in  the  country  from  the 
upper  Euphrates  to  the  river  Kur,  from  which  the  Italians 
then  for  the  first  time  watered  their  horses. 

But  the  new  field,  on  which  the  Romans  here  set  foot, 

raised  up  for  them  new  conflicts.     The  brave 

of  the  peoples  of  the  middle  and  eastern  Caucasus  saw 

^'^  with  indignation  the  remote  Occidentals  encamp- 
ing on  their  territory.  There — in  the  fertile  and  well* 
^watered  table  land  of  the  modern  Georgia — 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  a  brave,  well-organized,  agri- 
cultural nation,  whose  clan-cantons  under  their  patriarchs 
cultivated  the  soil  aoxH>rding  to  the  system  of  common  pos- 
session, without  any  separate  ownership  of  the  individual 
cultivators.  Army  and  people  were  on'e ;  the  people  were 
headed  partly  by  the  ruling  clans — out  of  which  the  eldest 
always  presided  over  the  whole  Iberian  nation  as  king,  and 
the  next  eldest  as  judge  and  leader  of  the  army — partly  by 
special'  families  of  priests,  on  whom  chiefly  devolved  the 
duty  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  other  peoples  and  of  watching  over  their  observance. 
The  mass  of  the  non-freemen  were  regarded  as  serfs  of  the 
Apwi»^i^ii«  ^^^^'  l^eii*  eastern  neighbours,  the  Albanians 
or  Alans,  who  were  settled  on  the  lower  Kur  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  in  a  far  lower  stage  of  culture. 
Chiefly  a  pastoral  people  they  tended,  on  foot  or  on  hors& 

Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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back,  their  numerous  herds  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  th« 
modern  Shirvan ;  their  few  tilled  fields  were  still  cultivated 
with  the  old  wooden  plough  without  iron  share.  Coined 
money  was  unknown^  and  they  did  not  count  beyond  a  hun- 
dred. Each  of  their  tribes,  twenty-six  in  all,  had  its  own 
chief  and  spoke  its  distinct  dialect.  Far  superior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians  could  not  at  all  cope  with 
them  in  bravery.  The  mode  of  fighting  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  with  both  nations ;  they  fought  chiefly  with  arrows 
and  light  javelins,  wfiich  they  frequently  after  the  Indian 
fashion  discharged  from  their  lurking-places  in  the  woods 
behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  hurled  down  from  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  foe ;  the  Albanians  had  also  numerous  horse- 
men partly  mailed  after  the  Medo-Arnienian  manner  with 
heavy  cuirasses  and  greaves.  Both  nations  lived  on  their 
lands  and  pastures  in  a  complete  independence  preserved 
from  time  immemorial.  Nature  itself,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
have  raised  the  Caucasus  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  a 
rampart  against  the  tide  of  national  movements ;  there  the 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alexander  had  formerly  found  their 
limit;  now  the  brave  garrison  of  this  partitionrwall  set 
themselves  to  defend  it  also  against  the  Romans.  - 

Alarmed  by  the  information  that  the  I^man  command- 
er-in-chief  intended  next   spring   to  cross   the 
oomJueSd       mountaius  and  to  pursue  the  Pontic  king  beyond 
pei^°*'         *^®  Caucasus — for  Mithradatcs,  they  heard,  was 
passing   the  winter  in  Dioscurias  (Iskuria  be- 
tween Suchum  Knle  and  Anaklia)  on  the  Black  Sea — the 
Albanians  under  their  prince  Oroizes  first  crossed  the  Kur 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  688-089  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  army,  which  was  di* 
*«  ided  for  the  sake  of  its  supplies  into  three  larger  corps 
under  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Lucius  Flaccus,  and  Pom-' 
peius  in  person.     But  Celer,  on  whom  the  chief  attack  fell, 
made  a  brave  stand,  and  Pompeius,  after  having  delivered 
liimself  from  the  division  sent  to  attack  him,  pursued  the 
iherfana         barbarians   beaten  at  all  points  as  far  ns  the 
conquoKd.      Kur.     Artooes  the  king  of  the  Iberians   kept 
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quiet  and  promised  peace  and  friendship ;  but  Pompeius^ 
inlbrmed  that  he  was  secretly  arrtiing  so  as  to  fall  upon  the 
Romans  on  their  march  in  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  ad* 
Yanoed  in  the  «pring  of  689,  before  resuming  the 
pursuit  of  MithradateSy  to  the  two  fortresses  just 
two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Harmozica  (lloruni 
Zidie  or  Armazi)  and  Seusamora  (Tsumar)  which  a  little 
abore  the  modem  Tiflis  command  the  two  valleys  of  the 
river  Rur  and  its  tributary  the  Aragua,  and  with  these  the 
only  passes  leading  from  Armenia  to  Iberia.  Artoces,  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  hastily 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Kur  and  retreated  n^otiating  into 
tiike  interior.  Pompeius  occupied  the  fortresses  and  followed 
the  Iberians  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Kur ;  by  which  he 
hoped  to  induce  them  to  immediate  submission.  But  Arto« 
ces  retired  fiirther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and,  when 
at  length  -he  halted  on  the  river  Pelorus,  he  did  so  not  to 
surrender  but  to  fight.  The  Iberian  archers  however  with- 
stood not  for  a  moment  the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and,  when  Artoces  saw  the  Pelorus  also  crossed  by  the 
Romans,  he  submitted  at  length  to  the  conditions  which  the 
victor  proposed,  and  sent  his  children  as  hostages. 

Pompeius  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  he  had 
formerly  projected,  marched  through  the  Sara- 
iml^gto      pana  pass  from  the  region  of  the  Kur  to  that  of 
^®**^  the  Phasis  and  thence  down  that  river  to  the 

Black  Sea,  where  the  fleet  under  Servilius  already  awaited 
him  on  the  Colchian  coast.  But  it  was  for  an  uncertain 
idea — ^for  an  aim  almost  unsubstantial — that  the  army  and 
fleet  were  thus  brought  to  the  fabled  shores  of  Colchis.  The 
laborious  march  just  completed  through  unknown  and  most- 
ly hostile  nations  was  nothing  when  compared  with  what 
still  awaited  them ;  and  if  they  should  really  succeed  in 
conducting  the  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the 
Crimea,  through  warlike  and  poor  barbarian  tribes,  on  in- 
hospitable and  unknown  waters,  along  a  coast  where  at  cer« 
tain  places  the  mountains  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  ses 
and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  embark  in 
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the  ships — if  such  a  march  should  be  successfully  accomp 
plishedy  which  was  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  caai- 
paigns  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal — what  was  gained  by  it 
even  at  the  best,  corresponding  at  all  to  its  toils  and  dan* 
gers  %  The  war  doubtless  was  not  ended,  so  long  as  the  old 
king  was  still  among  the  living ;  but  who  could  guarantee 
that  they  would  really  succeed  in  catching  the  royal  game 
for  the  sake  of  which  this  unparalleled  chase  was  to  be 
instituted  1  Was  it  not  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  Mithra- 
dates  once  more  throwing  the  torch  of  war  into  Asia  Minor, 
to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  promised  so  little  gain  and 
so  much  peril  1  Doubtless  numerous  voices  in  the  army, 
and  still  more  numerous  voices  in  the  capital,  urged  the 
general  to  continue  the  pursuit  incessantly  and  at  any 
price ;  but  they  were  the  voices  partly  of  foolhardy  Hot» 
spurs,  partly  of  those  perfidious  friends,  who  would  gladly 
at  any  price  have  kept  the  too  powerful  Imperator  aloof 
from  the  capital  and  entangled  him  amidst  interminable 
undertakings  in  the  East.  Pompeius  was  too  experienced 
and  too  discrete  an  ofiicer  to  hazard  his  fame  and  his  army 
in  obstinate  adherence  to  so  injudicious  an  expedition ;  an 
insurrection  of  the  Albanians  in  rear  of  the  army  furnished 
a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  king  and  order- 
ing his  return.  The  fleet  received  instructions  to  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea,  to  protect  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
against  any  hostile  invasion,  and  t)ti*ictly  to  blockade  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  under  the  threat  of  death  to  any  trader 
who  should  break  the  blockade.  Pompeius  conducted  the 
land  troops  not  without  great  hardships  through  the  Col- 
chian  and  Armenian  territory  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Kur  and  onward,  crossing  the  stream,  into  the  Albanian 
plaiii. 

For  several  days  the  Roman  army  had  to  march  in  the 
glowing  heat  through  this  almost  waterless  flat 

fl^^Sh        country,  without  encountering  the  enemy  ;   it 
the  Aibani-      ^^  q^\^  q^  ^.j^^  j^f^.  ^j^^jj.  ^f  ^j^^  Abas  (prob- 
ably the  river  elsewhere  named  Alazonius,  now 
Alasan)  that  the  force  of  the  Albanians  under  the  leader 
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ship  of  Coses,  brother  of  the  king  Oroizes,  was  drawn  up 
against  the  Romans  \  they  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in* 
eluding  the  contingent  which  had  arrived  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Transcaucasian  steppes,  to  60,000  in&ntry  and 
12,000  aivalry.  Yet  they  would  hardly  have  risked  the 
battle,  unless  they  had  supposed  that  they  had  merely  to 
fight  with  the  Roman  cavaJry ;  but  the  cavalry  had  only 
been  placed  in  front,  and  on  its  retiring  the  masses  of  Ro* 
man  infkntry  showed  themselves  from  their  concealment 
behind.  After  a  short  conflict  the  army  of  the  barbarians 
was  driven  into  the  woods,  which  Pompeius  gave  orders  to 
invest  and  set  on  fire.  The  Albanians  thereupon  consented 
to  make  peace ;  and,  following  the  example  of  the  morA 
powerful  peoples,  all  the  tribes  settled  between  the  Kur  and 
the  Caspian  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  general. 
The  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  generally  the  peoples  settled 
to  the  south  along,  and  at  the  foot  of,  the  Caucasus,  thus 
entered  at  least  for  the  moment  into  a  relation  of  depend- 
ence on  Rome.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  be- 
tween the  Phasis  and  the  Maeotis — Colchians,  Soani,  IJeni- 
ochi,  Jazyges,  Achaeans,  even  the  remote  Bastarnae — were 
inscribed  in  the  long  list  of  the  nations  subdued  by  Pom- 
peius, the  notion  of  subjugation  was  evidently  employed  in 
a  manner  very  far  from  exact.  The  Caucasus  once  m  >re 
verified  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  che 
Roman  conquest,  like  the  Persian  and  the  Hellenic,  ft  ^and 
its  limit  there. 

Accordingly  king  Mithradates  was  lefb  to  himself  ari^l  to 
destiny.  As  formerly  his  ancestor,  the  founder 
goU'to  Pan-  of  the  Pontic  state,  had  first  entered  his  future 
tk-apaeum.  kingdom  OS  a  fugitive  from  the  executioners  of 
Antigonus  and  attended  only  by  six  horsemen,  so  had  M/th« 
radates  now  been  compelled  once  more  to  cross  the  froT»ticr 
of  his  kingdom  and  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own  anc*  his 
Cither's  conquests.  But  to  no  one  had  the  lottery  of  /ate 
turned  up  the  highest  gains  and  the  greatest  losses  mor%  ive« 
quently  and  more  capriciously  than  to  the  old  sultni  of 
Sinope ;  and  the  fortunes  of  men  in  the  East  change  ra; '  ily 
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and  incaloiilablj.  Well  might  Mithradates  now  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  accept  each  new  vicissitude  with  the 
thought  that  it  too  was  only  in  its  turn  paving  the  way  for 
a  fresh  revolution,  and  that  the  only  thing  constant  was  the 
perpetual  change  of  fortune.  Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  rule 
was  at  bottom  utterly  intolerable  to  the  Orientals,  and 
Mithradates  himself  was  in  good  and  in  evil  a  true  prince 
of  the  East,  it  might  well  happen  that  amidst  the  laxity  of 
the  rule  exercised  by  the  Roman  senate  over  the  provinces, 
and  amidst  the  dissensions  of  the  political  parties  in  Rome 
fermenting  and  ripening  into  civil  war,  Mithradates  might, 
if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bide  his  time,  re-establish  his 
dominion  for  the  third  time.  For  this  very  reason — ^be- 
cause he  hoped  and  planned  while  still  there  was  life  in  him 
— he  remained  dangerous  to  the  Romans  so  long  as  he  lived, 
as  an  aged  refugee  no  less  than  when  he  had  marched  forth 
with  his  hundred  thousands  to  wrest  Hellas  and  Macedonia 
from  the  Romans.  The  restless  old  man  made 
his  way  in  the  year  689  from  Dioscurias  amidst 
unspeakable  hardships  partly  by  land  partly  by  sea  to  the 
kingdom  of  Panticapaeum,  where  by  his  i*eputation  and  his 
numerous  retainers  he  drove  his  renegade  son  Machares 
from  the  throne  and  compelled  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
From  this  point  he  attempted  once  more  to  negotiate  with 
the  Romans  ;  he  besought  that  his  paternal  kingdom  might 
be  restored  to  him,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  to  pay  tribute  as  a  vassal. 
But  Pompeius  refused  to  grant  the  king  a  position  in  which 
he  would  have  begun  the  old  game  afresh,  and  insisted  on 
his  personal  submission. 

Mithradates,  however,  had  no  thought  of  giving  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  projecting 

^^parations    ^^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  more  extravagant  plans.     Struu- 
a^nst  jpg  ^]j  ^jjg  resources  with  which  the  treasures 

that  he  had  saved  and  the  remnant  of  his  states 
supplied  him,  he  equipped  a  new  army  of-  36,000  men  con* 
sisting  partly  of  slaves  which  ho  armed  and  exercised  after 
the  Roman  &shion^  and  a  war*fleot ;  according  to  rumour 
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he  designed  to  march  westward  through  Thrace,  Macedonia 
and  Pannonia,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  Scythians  in  the 
Saniartian  steppes  and  the  Celts  on  the  Danube  as  allies, 
and  with  this  avalanche  of  peoples  to  throw  himself  on 
Italy.  This  has  been  deemed  a  grand  idea,  and  the  plan  of 
war  of  the  Pontic  king  has  been  compared  with  the  mili- 
tary march  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  same  project,  which  is  a 
stroke  of  genius  in  a  man  of  genius,  becomes  an  absurdity 
in  one  who  is  wrong-headed.  This  intended  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Orientals  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  mere 
ofl^ring  of  the  impotent  imagination  of  despair.  Through 
the  prudent  coolness  of  their  leader  the  Romans  were  pre* 
vented  from  Quixotically  pursuing  their  Quixotic  antagonist 
and  warding  off  in  the  distant  Crimea  an  attack,  which,  if 
it  were  not  nipped  of  itself  in  the  bud,  would  still  be  soon 
enough  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

In  fiict,  while  Pompeius,  without  troubling  himself  fur* 
ther  as  to  the  threats  of  the  impotent  giant,  was 
employed  in  organizing  tho  territory  which  he 
had  gained,  the  destinies  of  the  aged  king  drew 
on  to  their  fulfilment  without  his  aid  in  the  remote  north. 
His  extravagant  preparations  had  produced  the  most  violent 
excitement  among  the  Bosporans,  whose  houses  were  torn 
down,  and  whose  oxen  were  taken  from  the  plough  and  put 
to  death,  in  order  to  procure  beams  and  sinews  for  con- 
structing engines  of  war.  The  soldiers  too  wore  disinclined 
to  enter  on  the  hopeless  Italian  expedition.  Mithradatea 
bad  constantly  been  surrounded  by  suspicion  and  treason ; 
he  had  not  the  gifb  of  calling  forth  affection  and  fidelity 
among  those  around  him.  As  in  earlier  years  he  had  com* 
peUed  his  distinguished  general  Archelaus  to  seek  protec- 
tion in  the  Roman  camp  ;  as  during  the  campaigns  of  Lu« 
cnllus  his  most  trusted  officers  Diocles,  Phoenix,  and  even 
the  most  notable  of  the  Roman  emigrants  had  passed  over 
to  the  enemy ;  so  now,  when  his  star  grew  pale  and  the  old, 
infirm,  embittered  sultan  was  accessible  to  no  one  else  save 
his  eunuchs,  desertion  followed  still  more  rapidly  on  deser- 
tion.   Castor,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  Phanagoria 
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(on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Kertch),  first  raised  the  stand- 
ard  of  revolt ;  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  town  and 
delivered  the  sons  of  Mithradates  that  were  in  the  fortress 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  While  the  insurrection 
spread  among  the  Bosporan  towns,  and  Chersonesus  (not 
fur  from  Sebastopol),  Theudosia  (Caffa)  and  others  joined 
the  Phanagorites,  the  king  allowed  his  suspicion  and  hid 
cruelty  to  have  free  course.  On  the  information  of  despicar 
ble  eunuchs  his  most  confidential  adherents  were  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  the  king's  own  sons  were  the  least  sure  of  their 
lives.  The  son  who  was  his  father's  favourite  and  was 
probably  destined  by  him  as  his  successor,  Pharnaces,  took 
his  resolution  and  headed  the  insurgents.  The  servants 
whom  Mithradates  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  the  troops  des- 
patched against  him,  passed  over  to  his  side ;  the  corps  of 
Italian  deserters,  perhaps  the  most  efficient  among  the  divi- 
sions of  Mithradates'  army,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
least  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  romantic — and  for  the 
deserters  peculiarly  hazardous— expedition  against  Italy, 
declared  itself  en  masse  for  the  prince ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet  followed  the  example  thus  set. 
Afler  the  country  and  the  army  had  abandocied  the  king, 
the  capital  Panticapaeum  at  leni^h  opened  its 

Death  of  *        f      *u      •  *  J    J   i  •  /  i. 

Mithnp  gates  to  the  msurgents  and  delivered  over  to 

***"  them  the  old  king  enclosed  in  his  palace.     From 

the  high  wall  of  his  castle  the  latter  besought  his  sou  at 
least  to  grant  him  life  and  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  fath- 
er's blood  ;  but  the  request  came  ill  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
whose  own  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother 
and  with  the  recently  shed  blood  of  his  innocent  son  Xi- 
phares ;  and  in  heartless  severity  and  inhumanity  Phamaces 
even  outstripped  his  father.  Seeing  therefore  he  had  now 
to  die,  the  sultan  resolved  at  least  to  die  as  he  had  lived ; 
his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  daughters,  including  the 
youthful  brides  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  had  all 
to  suffer  the  bitterness  of  death  and  drain  the  poisoned  cup 
before  him  ;  then  he  seized  it,  but,  as  the  draught  did  not 
take  efiect  quickly  enough,  he  presented  his  neck  for  tho 
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&bal  stroke  to  a  Celtic  mercenary  Betuitus.  Se 
died  in  691  Mithradates  Eupator,  in  the  sixty* 
eighth  year  of  his  life  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  his  reign, 
twenty-six  years  after  he  had  for  the  first  time  taken  the 
field  against  the  Romans.  The  dead  body,  which  king 
Pharnaoes  sent  as  a  voucher  of  his  merits  and  of  his  loyalty 
to  Pompeius,  was  by  order  of  the  latter  laid  in  the  royal 
sepulchre  of  Sinope. 

The  death  of  Mithradates  was  looked  on  by  the  Eomans 
as  equivalent  to  a  victory  :  the  messengers  who  reported  to 
the  general  the  catastrophe  appeared  crowned  with  laurel, 
as  if  they  had  a  victory  to  announce,  in  the  Roman  camp 
before  Jericho.  In  him  a  great  enemy  was  borne  to  the 
tomb,  greater  than  had  ever  yet  withstood  the  Romans  in 
the  indolent  East.  Instinctively  the  multitude  felt  this :  as 
formerly  Sdpio  had  triumphed  even  more  over  Hannibal 
than  over  Carthage,  so  the  conquest  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  East  and  of  the  great  king  himself  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  death  of  Mithradates ;  and  at  the  solemn  entry 
of  Pompeius  nothing  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude thflji  the  pictures,  in  which  they  saw  king  Mithradates 
as  a  fugitive  .leading  his  horse  by  the  rein  and  thereafter 
sinking  down  in  death  between  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
daughters.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  king,  he  is  a  figure  of  world-historical 
importance — in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression.  He  was 
not  a  personage  of  genius,  probably  not  even  of  rich  en- 
dowments ;  but  he  possessed  the  very  respectable  gift  of 
hating,  and  out  of  this  hatred  he  sustained  an  unequal  cou- 
fiict  against  superior  foes  throughout  half  a  century,  without 
success  doubtless,  but  still  with  honour.  He  became  still 
mure  significant  through  the  position  in  which  history  had 
placed  him  than  through  his  individual  character.  As  the 
advanced  post  of  the  national  reaction  of  the  East  against 
the  Occidentals,  he  opened  the  new  conflict  of  the  East 
against  the  West ;  and  the  feeling  remained  with  the  van- 
quished as  with  the  victors,  that  his  death  was  not  so  much 
dhe  end  as  the  beginning. 
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Meanwhile  Pompeius,  after  his  warfare  in  669  with  the 

peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  had   returned  to  the 

Pooipetits        kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  reduced  the  last 

F^^^  ^      castles  still  offering  resistance ;  these  were  razed 

in  order  to  check  the  evils  of  brigandage,  and 

the  castle  wells  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  rolling 

blocks  of  rock  into  them.     Thenoe  he  set  out  in 

the  summer  of  690  for  Syria,  to  regulate  its 

affairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  dis- 

state  of  organization  which  then  prevailed  in.  the  Syrian 

^y^^  provinces.     It  is  true  that  in  consequence  of 

the  attacks  of  Lucullus  the  Armenian  govenior  Magadates 

had  evacuated  these  provinces  in  685  (p.  86), 

WML  ^^^ 

and  that  the  Ptolemies,  gladly  as  they  would 
have  renewed  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors  to  attach 
the  Syrian  coast  to  their  kingdom,  were  yet  afraid  to  pro« 
voke  the  Roman  government  by  the  occupation  of  Syria ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  government  had  not  yet  regulated  their 
more  than  doubtful  legal  title  even  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
and  had  been  several  times  solicited  by  the  Syrian  princes 
to  recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  extinct 
house  of  the  Lagidae.  But,  though  the  greater  powers  all 
at  the  moment  refrdned  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Syria,  the  land  suffered  &r  more  than  it  would  have  suffered 
amidst  a  great  war,  through  the  endless  and  aimless  feuds 
of  the  princes,  knights,  and  cities. 

The  actual  masters  in  the  Seleucid  kingdom  were  at  this 

time  the  Bedouins,  the  Jews,  and  the  Nabata^ 
^^^         ans.     The  inhospitable  sandy  steppe  destitute 

of  springs  and  trees,  which,  stretching  from  the 
Arabian  peninsula  up  to  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  reaches 
towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  Syrian  mountain-chain  and 
its  narrow  belt  of  coast,  towards  the  east  as  §at  as  the  rich 
lowlands  of  the  Tigris  and  lower  Euphrates — ^this  Asiatic 
Sahara — was  the  primitive  home  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ; 
from  the  commencement  of  tradition  we  find  the/^  Bedouin,'' 
the  ^  son  of  the  desert,"  pitching  his  tents  there  and  pastui^ 
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ing  his  camels,  or  Tnonnting  his  swifb  horse  in  pursait  noil 
of  the  foe  of  his  tribe,  now  of  the  travelling  merchant. 
Favoured  formerly  by  king  Tigranes  who  made  use  of  them 
for  his  plans  half  oummercial  half  political  (p.  68),  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  total  absence  of  any  master  in  the  Syrian 
hmd,  these  diildren  of  the  desert  spread  themselves  over 
northern  Syria.  We)l-nigh  the  leading  part  in  a  political 
point  of  view  was  enacted  by  those  tribes  which  had  appro* 
priated  the  first  rudiments  of  a  settled  existence  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  civilized  Syrians*  The  most  noted  of  these 
emirs  were  Abgarns,  chief  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Mar« 
dani,  whom  Tigranes  had  settled  about  Edessa  and  Carrhae 
in  npper  Mesopotamia  (p.  68) ;  then  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  Sampsieeramus,  emir  of  the  Arabs  of  Ilemcsa 
(Hems)  between  Damascns  and  Antioch,  and  master  of  the 
strong  fortress  Arethusa ;  Azizas  the  head  of  another  horde 
roaming  in  the  same  region ;  Alchaudonius,  the  prince  of 
the  Rhambaeans,  who  had  already  put  himself  into  oom« 
mniiication  with  Luculitis ;  and  several  others. 

Alongside  of  these  Bedouin  princes  there  had  every- 
where appeared  bold  cavaliers,  who  equalled  or 
cwST"  excelled  the  children  of  the  desert  in  the  noble 

trade  of  waylaying.  Such  was  Ptolemaeus  son 
of  Mennaeus,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  among  these 
Syrian  robber-chiefs  and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  this 
period,  who  ruled  over  the  territory  of  the  Ityraeans — the 
modem  Druses — in  the  valleys  of  the  Libanus  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  and  over  the  plain  of  Massyas  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  (Baalbeo)  and  Chalcis, 
and  maintained  8,000  horsemen  at  his  own  expense ;  such 
were  Dionysius  and  Cinyras,  the  masters  of  the  maritime 
cities  Tripolis  (Tarablus)  and  Byblus  (between  Tarablua 
and  Beirout)  ;  such  was  the  Jew  Silas  in  Lysias,  a  fortresf 
not  far  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes. 

In  the  south  of  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race  of  the 

Jews  seemed  as  though  it  would  about  this  time 

consolidate  itself  into  a  political  power.    Through 

ths  devout  and  bold  defence  uf  the  primitive  Jewish  national 
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worship,  which  was  imperilled  by  the  levelling  Hellenism 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  family  of  the  Hasmonaeans  or  the 
Makkahi  had  not  only  attained  to  their  hereditary  princi- 
pality and  gradually  to  kingly  honours  (lii.  81)  ;  but  these 
princely  high  priests  had  also  spread  their  conquests  to  the 
north,  south,  and  east.     When  the  brave  Jan- 

79. 

naeus  Alexander  died  (675),  the  Jewish  kingdom 
stretched  towards  the  south  over  the  whole  Philistian  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier,  towards  the  soutli-east 
as  far  as  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra,  from  which  Jan- 
naeus  had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the  north  over 
Samaria  and  Decapolis  up  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth ; .  here 
he  was  already  making  arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemais 
(Acco)  and  victoriously  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Ity- 
raeans.  The  coast  obeyed  the  Jews  from  Mount  Carmel  as 
far  as  Rhinocorura,  including  the  important  Gaza — Ascalon 
alone  was  still  free ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  once 
almost  cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  now  be  enumerated  among 
the  asylums  of  piracy.  Now  that  the  Armenian  invasion, 
just  as  it  approached  the  borders  of  Judaea,  was  averted 
by  the  intervention  of  Lucullus  (p.  84),  the  gifted  rulers  of 
the  Ilasmonaean  house  would  probably  have  carried  their 
arms  still  farther,  had  not  the  development  of  the  power  of 
that  remarkable  conquering  sacerdotal  state  been  arrested 
by  internal  divisions. 

The  spirit  of  religious  independence,  and  the  national 
patriotism — the  energetic  union  of  which  had 
called  the  Maccabee  state  into  life — very  soon 
became  dissociated  and  even  antagonistic.  The  Jewish 
orthodoxy  gaining  fresh  strength  in  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees, or  Pharisaism  as  it  was  called,  proposed  as  its  praoti- 
Ciil  aim  a  community  of  Jews  composed  of  the  orthodox  in 
all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  the  secular  government 
— a  community  which  found  its  visible  points  of  union  in 
the  tribute  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every 
conscientious  Jew  and  in  the  schools  of  religion  and  spiritual 
courts,  and  its  canonical  superintendence  in  the  great  temple 
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consistory  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  reconstituted  in  the  first 
period  of  the  Maccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  respects 
its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Roman  pontifical  college. 
Against  this  orthodoxy,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  ossified  into  theological  formal- 
ism and  a  painful  ceremonial  service,  was  arrayed  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  so-called  Sadducees — ^partly  dogmatic,  in  so  far 
as  these  innovators  acknowledged  only  the  sacred  books 
themselves  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not  canonicity, 
to  the  ^  bequests  of  the  scribes,''  that  is,  canonical  tradi- 
tion ;  *  partly  political,  in  so  far  as  instead  of  a  fatalistic 
waiting  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zebaoth  they 
taught  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  weapons  of  this  world,  and  above  all  from  the  in- 
ternal and  external  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  of  David 
as  re-established  in  the  glorious  times  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  partisans  of  orthodoxy  found  their  support  in  the  priest- 
hood and  the  multitude,  and  fought  against  the  noxious  here- 
tics with  all  the  unscrupulous  implacability  with  which  the 
pious  are  often  found  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  earth- 
ly goods.  The  innovators  on  the  other  hand  relied  for  sup- 
port on  intelligence  brought  into  contact  with  the  influences 
of  Hellenism,  on  the  army,  in  which  numerous  Pisidian  and 
Cilician  mercenaries  served,  and  on  the  abler  kings,  who 
here  strove  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  much  as  a  thou- 
sand years  later  the  Hohenstaufen  strove  with  the  Papacy. 
Jannaeus  had  kept  down  the  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand ; 
under  his  two  sons  there  arose  (685  et  seq,)  a 
civil  and  fraternal  war,  since  the  Pharisees  op- 
posed the  vigorous  Aristobulus  and  attempted  to  obtain 
their  objects  under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the 

*  Thus  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  doctrine  of  aDgels  and  spirits 
and  Ihe  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Most  of  the  traditional  points  of 
difference  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  relate  to  subordinate  ques- 
tions of  ritual,  jurisprudence,  and  the  calendar.  It  is  a  characteristii 
fiict,  that  the  victorious  Pharisees  have  introduced  those  days,  on  wliich 
the  J  definitively  obtained  the  superiority  m  particular  controversies  or 
ejected  heretical  members  from  the  supreme  consistory,  Into  the  list  of 
ibe  memorial  and  festival  days  of  the  nation. 
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good-natured  and  indolent  Hyrcanus.  This  di$sen»ioD  not 
merely  put  a  stop  to  the  Jewish  conquests,  but  gave  also 
foreign  nations  opportunity  to  interfere  and  to  obtain  a 
commanding  position  in  southern  Syria. 

This  was  the  case  first  of  all  with  the  Nabataeans.  This 
remarkable  nation  has  often  been  confounded 
with  its  eastern  neighbours,  the  wandering  Arabs^ 
but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Aramaean  branch  than 
to  the  proper  children  of  IshmaeL  This  Aramaean  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentals,  Syrian 
stock  must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  forth  from  its 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  colony,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Arabian 
gulf;  these  were  the  Nabataeans  on  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  and  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports  the  wares  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  those  of  India ;  the  great 
southern  caravan-route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  through  the 
capital  of  the  Nabataeans — Potra — whose  still  magnificent 
rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs  furnish  clearer  evidence  of  the 
Nabataoan  civilization  than  does  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  afber  the  manner  of 
priests  the  victory  of  their  &ction  seemed  not  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  country,  solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabataeans 
for  aid  against  Aristobulus,  in  return  for  which  they  prom- 
ised  to  give  back  to  him  all  the  conquests  wrested  from  him 
by  Jannacus.  Thereupon  Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  was 
said,  50,000  men  into  Judaea  and,  reinforced  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Pharisees,  he  kept  king  Aristobulus  besieged 
in  his  capital. 

Amidst  the  system  of  violence  and  feud  which  thus  pre- 
vailed from  one  end  of  Syria  to  another,  the 
^}^°  larger  cities  were  of  course  the  principal  suffer- 

ers ;  such  as  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Damascus,  whose 
citizens  found  themselves  paralyzed  in  their  husbandry  as 
well  as  in  their  maritime  and  caravan  trade.    The  citizens 
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of  Bybltis  and  Berytus  (Beirout)  were  unable  to  protect 
their  fields  and  their  ships  from  the  Ityrai^ans,  who  issuing 
from  their  mountain  and  maritime  strongholds  rendered 
land  and  sea  equally  insecure.  Those  of  Damascus  sought 
to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Ityraeans  and  Ptolemaeus  b> 
handing  themselves  over  to  the  more  remote  kings  of  the 
Nabataeana  or  of  the  Jews.  In  Antioch  Sampsiceramua 
and  Azizus  mingled  in  the  internal  feuds  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  Hellenic  great  city  had  well-nigh  become  even  now  the 
seat  of  an  Arab  emir.  The  state  of  things  reminds  us  of 
the  kingless  times  of  the  German  middle  ages,  when  Nu- 
remburg  and  Augsburg  found  their  protection  not  in  the 
flovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  but  in  their  own  walls 
alone ;  impatiently  the  merchant-citizens  of  Syria  awaited 
the  strong  arm,  which  should  restore  to  them  peace  and 
security  of  intercourse. 

There  was  no  want^  however,  of  a  Intimate  king  in 
Syria ;  there  were  even  two  or  three  of  them, 
^eofl^  ^  prince  Antiochus  from  the  house  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  had  been  appointed  by  Lucullus  as  ruler  of 
the  most  northern  province  in  Syria,  Commageue  (p.  86). 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  whose  claims  on  the  Syrian  throne  had 
met  with  recognition  both  from  the  senate  and  from  Lucul- 
lus (pp.  80,  86),  had  been  received  in  Antioch  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Arm^iians  and  there  acknowledged  as  king. 
A  third  Seleucid  prince  Philippus  had  immediately  con- 
fi-onted  him  there  as  a  rival ;  and  the  great  population  of 
Antioch,  excitable  and  delighting  in  opposition  almost  like 
that  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Arab  emirs  had  interfered  in  the  family  strife  which  now 
seemed  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  Seleucids.  Was 
there  any  wonder  that  legitimacy  became  ridiculous  and 
loathsome  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  so-called  rightful 
kings  were  of  even  somewhat  less  importance  in  the  land 
than  the  petty  princes  and  robber-chiefs  1 

To  create  order  amidst  this  chaos  did  not  require  either 
Ananation  brilliance  of  conception  or  a  mighty  display  of 
of  Syria.        force,  but  it  required  a  dear  insight  into  the 
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interpsls  of  Rome  and  of  her  subjects,  and  vigour  and 
consistency  in  estabfishing  and  maintaining  the  institu 
tions  which  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  The  policy  of  the 
senate  in  support  of  legitimacy  had  sufficiently  degraded 
itself;  the  general  whom* the  opposition  had  brought  into 
power  was  not  to  be  guided  by  dynastic  considerations,  but 
had  only  to  see  that  the  Syrian  kingdom  should  not  be  with- 
drawn fi'om  the  dientship  of  Rome  in  future  either  by  the 
quarrels  of  pretenders  or  by  the  covetousness  of  neigh- 
bours. But  to  secure  this  end  there  was  only  one  course  ; 
that  the  Roman  community  should  send  a  satrap  to  grasp 
with  a  vigorous  hand  the  reins  of  government,  which  had 
long  since  practically  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  ruling  house  more  through  their  own  &ult  than 
through  outward  misfortunes.  This  course  Pompeius  took, 
Antio^hus  the  Asiatic,  on  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Syria,  received  the  answer  that  Pom- 
peius would  not  give  bdck  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who 
knew  neither  how  to  maintain  nor  how  to  govern  his  king- 
dom, even  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expressed  wishes.  With  this  letter  of  the 
Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  was  ejected  from 
the  throne  which  it  had  occupied  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Antiochus  soon  ader  lost  his  life  through  the  artifice 
of  the  emir  Sampsiceramus,  as  whose  client  he  played  the 
ruler  in  Antioch ;  thenceforth  there  is  wo  farther  mention 
of  these  mock-kings  and  their  pretensions. 

But,  to  establish  the  new  Roman  government  and  intro- 
duce any  tolerable  order  into  the  confusion  of 
pacUiGA&oii  affairs,  it  was  further  necessary  to  advance  into 
»yna.  Syria  with  a  military  force  and  to  terrify  or 
subdue  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  had  sprung  up 
during  the  many  years  of  anarchy,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Already  during  the  campaigns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  and  on  the  Caucasus  Pompeius  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  directed  detached  commis- 
sioners and  corps  to  interfere,  where  there  was  need,  Aulua 
Gabinius — ^the  same  who  as  tribune  of  the  people  had  sent 
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Pompeius  to  the  East — had  in  689  marched 
along  the  Hgris  and  then  across  Mesopotamia 
to  Sjria,  to  adjust  the  complicated  affairs  of  Judiiea.  In 
like  manner  the  seyerely  pressed  Damascus  had  already 
been  occupied  by  Lollius  and  Metellus.  Soon  aflerwards 
another  adjutant  of  Pompeius,  Marcus  Scaurus,  arrived  in 
Judaea;  to  allay  the  feuds  ever  breaking  out  afresh  there. 
Lucius  Afranius  also,  who  during  the  expedition  of  Pom- 
peius to  the  Caucasus  held  the  command  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Armenia,  had  proceeded  from  Corduene  (the 
northern  Kurdistan)  to  upper  Mesopotamia,  and,  after  he 
had  sucoessfuUy  accomplished  the  perilous  march  through 
the  desert  with  the  sympathizing  help  of  the  Hellenes  set- 
tled in  Carrhae,  brought  the  Arabs  in  Osroene  to  submis- 
sion. Towards  the  end  of  690  Pompeius  in 
person  arrived  in  Syria,*  and  remained  there 
till  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  resolutely  interfering 
and  regulating  matters  for  the  present  and  the  future.  He 
sought  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  state  in  the  better  times 
of  the  Seleudd  rule ;  all  usurped  powers  were  set  aside,  the 
robber-chiefs  were  summoned  to  give  up  their  castles,  the 
Arab  sheiks  were  again  restricted  to  their  desert  domains; 
the  affairs  of  the  several  communities  were  definitively 
regulated. 

The  legions  stood  ready  to  procure  obedience  to  these 
stem  orders,  and  their  interference  proved  espe- 
«iiiofteiuw-     cially  necessary  a^inst  the  audacious  robber- 
chiefs.     Silas  the  ruler  of  Lysias,  Dion  y  si  us  the 

*  Pompeius  speDt  the  winter  of  689-690  lUll  in  the  neighbourhood 
^^  of  the  Ctspian  Sea  (Dio.  xzzrii.  7).    In  690  he  first  re- 

duced the  last  strongholdfl  still  offering  resistande  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  then  moved  slowly,  regulating  matters  evcry- 
^  where,  towards  the  south.     That  the  oiganization  of  SyrU 

began  in  690  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  pro- 
Tindal  era  begins  with  this  year,  and  by  Cicero^a  statement  as  to  Com- 
magene  (Ad  Q.fr.  li.  12,  2 ;  comp.  Dio.  xxxvii.  7).    During  the  winter 
of  690-991  Pompeius  seems  to  have  had  his  head-quarters 
in  Damascus  (Joseph,  ziy.  8,  1,  2,  where,  however,  there  is 
much  confiiaion ;  Diodorus,  Fr,  Vat,  p.  139). 

Vol.  IV.— 8 
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ruler  of  Tripolis,  Cinyras  the  ruler  of  Byblus  were  taken 
prisoners  in  their  fortresses  and  executed,  the  mountain  and 
maritime  strongholds  of  the  Ityraeans  were  broken  up, 
Ptolemaeus  son  of  Mennaeus  was  forced  to  purchase  his 
freedom  and  his  lordship  with  a  ransom  of  1^000  talents 
(£210,000).  Elsewhere  the  commands  of  the  new  master 
met  for  the  most  part  with  unresisting  obedience. 

The  Jews  alone  hesitated.  The  mediators  formerly  sent 
Negotia-  ^^  Pompeius,  Gabinius  and  Scaurus,  had — both, 
flow  and  as  it  was  said,  bribed  with  considerable  sums-^ 
with  the  decided  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus  in  fiskvour  of  the  latter, 
and  had  also  induced  king  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jenn 
salem  and  to  proceed  homeward,  in  doing  which  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Aristobulus.  But,  when 
Pompdus  arrived  in  Syria,  he  cancelled  the  orders  of  his 
subordinates  and  directed  the  Jews  tf}  resume  their  old  con- 
stitution of  high  priests,  as  the  senate  had  recognized  it 
about  593  (iii.  82),  and  to  renounce  along  with 
the  hereditary  principality  itself  all-  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Hasmonaean  princes.  It  was  the  Phari- 
sees,  who  had  sent  an  embassy  of  two  hundred  of  their 
most  eminent  men  to  the  Roman  general  and  procured  from 
him  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  not  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  nation,  but  doubtless  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
who  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  but  here  revert 
to  the  old  rights  of  the  Seleucids,  and  could  not  tolerate  a 
conquering  power  like  that  of  Jannaeus  within  the  limits 
of  their  empire.  Aristobulus  was  uncertain  whether  it  was 
better  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  his  inevitable  doom  or  to 
meet  his  fate  witii  arms  in  hand ;  at  one  time  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Pompeius,  at  another  he  seemed 
as  though  he  would  summon  the  national  party  among  the 
Jews  to  a  struggle  with  the  Romans.  When  at  length, 
with  the  legions  already  at  the  gates,  he  yielded  to  the 
enemy,  the  more  resolute  or  more  fanatical  portion  of  his 
army  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  a  king  who  was 
not  free.     The  capital  submitted;   the  steep  temple-rock 
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vas  defended  by  that  fanatical  band  for  three  months  with 
an  obstinacy  ready  to  brave  death,  till  at  last  the  besiegert 
effected  an  entrance  while  the  besieged  were  resting  on  the 
sabbath,  possessed  themselves  of  the  sanctuary,  and  handed 
over  the  authors  of  that  desperate  resisUnce,  so  fEa*  as  they 
had  not  fallen  under  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  to  the  axes 
of  the  lictors.  Thus  ended  the  last  resistance  of  the  terri 
lories  newly  annexed  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  work  begmi  by  Lucullua  had  been  completed  by 
^1^,^^^  Pompeius;  the  hitherto  formerly  independent 
^S^^l^  states  of  Bithjnia^  Pontus,  and  Syria  were 
BomuMia  united  with  the  Roman  state:  the  exchange — 
which  had  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  as  necessary-— of  the  feeble  system  of  a  protecto- 
rate for  that  of  direct  sovereignty  over  the  more  important 
dependent  territories  (iii.  36),  had  at  length  been  realized, 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  been  overthrown  and  the  Grao- 
chan  party  had  come  to  the  helm.  Rome  had  obtained  in 
the  East  new  frontiers,  new  neighbours,  new  friendly  and 
hostile  relations.  There  were  now  added  to  the  indirect 
territories  of  Rome  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  and  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Caucasus,  and  also  the  kingdom  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the  small  remnant  of  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  now  a  client-state  of 
Rome  under  the  government  of  his  son  and  murderer  Phar- 
naces ;  the  town  of  Phanagoria  alone,  whose  commandant 
Castor  had  given  the  signal  for  tiie  revolt,  was  on  that  ao- 
oount  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  free  and  independent. 

No  like  successes  could  be  boasted  of  against  the  Naba- 
taeans.  King  Aretas  had  indeed,  yielding  to  the 
with  the  desire  of  the  Romans,  evacuated  Judaea;  but 
Damascus  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  the  Naba- 
taean  land  had  not  yet  been  trodden  by  any  Roman  soldier. 
To  subdue  that  region  or  at  least  to  show  to  their  new 
neighbours  in  Arabia  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  now 
dominant  on  the  Orontes  and  on  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  any  one  was  free  to  levy  contribu- 
tions  in  the  Syrian  provinces  as  a  domain  without  a  master, 
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Pompeius  began  in  691  an  expedition  against 

P^tra ;  but  detained  by  tbe  revolt  of  the  Jews, 
which  broke  out  during  this  expedition,  he  was  not  reluctant 
to  leave  to  his  successor  Marcus  Scaurus  the  carrying  out 
of  the  difficult  enterprise  against  the  Nabataean  city  situ- 
ated far  off  amidst  the  desert*  In  reality  Scaurus  also 
soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished his  object.  He  had  to  content  himself  with 
making  war  on  the  Nabataeans  in  the  deserts  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  where  he  could  lean  for  support  on  the 
Jews ;  and  he  gained  but  very  trifling  successes.  Ultimate- 
ly the  dexterous  Jewish  minister  Antipater  from  Idumaea 
persuaded  Aretas  to  purchase  a  guarantee  for  all  his  pos- 
sessions, Damascus  included,  from  the  Roman  governor  for 
a  sum  of  money ;  and  this  is  the  peace  celebrated  on  the 
coins  of  Scaurus,  where  king  Aretas  appears — leading  his 
camels— as  a  suppliant  offering  the  olive  branch  to  the  Ro- 
mans. ^ 

Far  more  important  than  these  new  relations  of  the 

Romans  to  the  Armenians,  Iberians,  Bosporans, 
with^^        and  Nabataeans  was  the  proximity  into  which 

through  the  occupation  of  Syria  they  were 
brought  with  the  Parthian  state.  Complaisant  as  had  been 
the  demeanour  of  Roman  diplomacy  towards  Phraates  while 
the  Pontic  and  Armenian  states  still  subsisted,  willingly  as 
both  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  had  then  conceded  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates  (p.  88, 147), 
the  new  neighbour  now  sternly  took  up  his  position  by  the 
side  of  the  Arsacids ;  and  Phraates,  if  the  royal  art  of  for- 

*  Orosius  indeed  (vi.  6)  and  Dio  (zxzviL  15),  both  of  them  doubt- 
less following  Livy,  make  Pompeius  get  to  Petra  and  occupj  the  citj 
or  even  reach  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after 
receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithradates,  which  came  to  him  on 
his  march  towards  Jerusalem,  returned  from  Syria  to  Pontus,  is  stated 
by  Plutarch  {Pcmp,  41,  42)  and  is  conftnned  by  Floras  (i  89)  and  Jo- 
sephus  (zIt.  8,  8,  4).  The  figuring  of  king  Aretas  in  the  bulletins 
among  those  conquered  by  Pompeius  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  tluit  it  was  Pompeius  who  occasioned  his  withdrawal  firani 
Jerusalem. 
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getting  his  own  faults  allowed  him,  might  well  recall  now 
the  warning  words  of  Mithradates  that  the  Parthian  l)^  hia 
alliance  with  the  Occidentals  against  the  kingdoms  of  kin- 
dred race  paved  the  way  first  for  their  destruction  and  then 
for  his  own.  Romans  and  Parthiatis  in  league  had  brought 
Armenia  to  ruin ;  when  it  was  overthrown,  Rome  true  to 
her  old  policy  now  reversed  the  parts  and  &voured  the 
humbled  foe  at  the  expense  of  the  powerful  ally.  The 
singular  preference,  which  the  father  Tigranes  experienced 
from  Ponipeius  as  contrasted  with  his  son  the  ally  and  son 
in-law  of  the  Parthian  king,  was  already  part  of  this  policy  ; 
it  was  a  direct  offence,  when  soon  afterwards  by  the  orders 
of  Pompeius  the  younger  Tigranes  and  his  family  were  ar- 
rested and  were  not  released  even  on  Phraates  interceding 
with  the  fi-iendly  general  for  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law.  But  Pompeius  paused  not  here.  The  province  of 
Corduene^  to  which  both  Phraates  and  Tigranes  laid  claim, 
was  at  the  command  of  Pompeius  occupied  by  Roman 
troops  for  the  latter,  and  the  Parthians  who  were  found  in 
possession  were  driven  beyond  the  frontier  and  pursued 
even  as  far  as  Arbela  in  Adiabene,  without  the  government 
of  Ctesiphon  having  even  been  previously  heard 
(689).  Far  the  most  suspicious  circumstance 
however  was,  that  the  Romans  seemed  not  at  all  inclined 
to  respect  the- boundary  of  the  Euphrates  fixed  by  treaty. 
On  several  occasions  Roman  divisions  destined  from  Ar^ 
menia  for  Syria  marched  across  Mesopotamia;  the  Arab 
emir  Abgarus  of  Osroene  was  received  under  singularly 
favourable  conditions  into  Roman  protection ;  nay,  Oruros, 
situated  in  upper  Mesopotamia  somewhere  between  Nisibis 
and  the  Tigris  220  miles  eastward  from  the  Commagenian 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  was  designated  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominion — apparently  their  indirect 
dominion,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  and  more  fertile  northern 
half  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  assigned  by  the  Romans  in 
like  manner  with  Corduene  to  the  Armenian  empire.  The 
boundary  between  Romans  and  Parthians  thus  became  the 
great  Syro-Mesopotamian  desert  instead  of  the  Euphrates; 
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and  this  too  seemed  only  provisional.  To  the  Parthian 
envoys,  who  came  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  agree- 
ments — which  certainly,  as  it  would  seem,  were  only  con- 
cluded orally — respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary,  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  ambiguous  reply  that  the  territory  of  Rome 
extended  as  far  as  her  rights.  The  remarkable  intei-course 
between  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  and  the  Parthian 
satraps  of  the  region  of  Media  and  even  of  the  distant 
province  Elymais  (between  Susiana,  Media,  and  Pei*sia,  in 
the  modern  Luristan)  seemed  a  commentary  on  this  speech,* 
The  viceroys  of  this  latter  mountainous,  warlike,  and  re- 
mote land  had  always  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a 
position  independent  of  the  great  king ;  it  was  the  more 
offensive  and  menacing  to  the  Parthian  government,  when 
Pompeius  accepted  the  proffered  homage  of  this  dynast. 
Not  less  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  title  of  "  king  of 
kings,"  which  had  been  hitherto  conceded  to  the  Parthian 
king  by  the  Romans  in  official  intercourse,  was  now  all  at 
once  exchanged  by  them  for  the  simple  title  of  king.  This 
was  even  more  a  threat  than  a  violation  of  etiquette.  Since 
Rome  had  entered  on  the  heritage  of  the  Seleucids,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  Romans  had  a  mind  to  revert  at  a  con* 
venient  moment  to  those  old  times  when  all  Iran  and  Turan 
were  ruled  from  Antioch,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Parthian 

*  This  view  rests  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  (Pwnp,  86)  which 
is  supported  by  Strabo's  (xvL  744)  description  of  the  position  of  the 
satra')  of  Elymais.  It  is  an  embellishment  of  the  matter,  when  in  the 
lists  of  the  countries  and  kings  conquered  by  Pompeius  Media  and  its 
king  Darius  are  enumerated  (Dtodorus  j^.  Vat.  p.  140 ;  Appian,  MUkr, 
117) ;  and  from  this  there  has  been  further  concocted  the  war  of  Pom- 
peius with  the  Modes  (YelL  ii.  40 ;  Appian,  MUkr.  106,  114)  and  then 
even  his  expedition  to  Ecbatana  (Oros.  vi.  6).  A  confusion  with  the 
f*ibuIous  town  of  the  same  name  on  Cannel  has  hardly  taken  place 
)>cre ;  it  is  simply  that  intolerable  exaggeration — apparently  originating 
in  the  grandiloquent  and  designedly  ambiguous  bulletins  of  Pompeius 
—which  has  converted  his  razzia  against  the  Gaetulians  (iii.  862)  intf 
a  march  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (Plut  Pomp,  38),  his  abortive  ex« 
pedition  against  the  Nabataeans  into  a  conquest  of  the  city  of  Petra, 
and  his  award  us  to  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  into  a  fixing  of  tlii 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  Nisibis. 
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empire  but  merely  a  Parthian  satrapy.  Hie  court  of  Ctesi- 
phon  would  thus  have  had  reason  enough  for  going  to  war 
with  Rome ;  it  seemed  the  prelude  to  its  doing  so,  when  in 

690  it  declared  war  on  Armenia  on  account  of 

the  question  of  the  frontier.  But  Phraates  had 
not  the  courage  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Ro« 
mans  at  a  time  when  the  dreaded  general  with  his  strong 
army  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  empire.  When 
Pompeius  sent  commissioners  to  settle  amicably  the  dis- 
pute between  Parthia  and  Armenia,  Phraates  yielded  to 
the  Roman  mediation  forced  upon  him  and  acquiesced  in 
their  award,  which  assigned  to  the  Armenians  Corduene 
and  northern  Mesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards  his  daughter 
with  her  son  and  her  husband  graced  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  general.  Even  the  Parthians  trembled  before  the 
superior  power  of  Rome ;  and,  if  they  had  not,  lilce  the 
inhabitants  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  succumbed  to  the 
Roman  arms,  the  reason  seemed  only  to  be  that  they  had 
not  ventured  to  stand  the  conflict. 

There  still  devolved  on  the  general  the  duty  of  regu* 

lating  the  internal  relations  of  the  newly-acquired 
2[^      provinces  and  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 

traces  of  a  thirteen  years'  desolating  war.  The 
work  of  organization  begun  in  Asia  Minor  by  LucuUus 
and  the  commission  associated  with  him,  and  in  Crete  by 
Metelltts,  received  its  conclusion  from  Pompeius.  The 
fprmer  province  of  Asia,  which  embraced  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lyda,  was  converted  from  a  frontier 
provinoe  into  a  central  one.  The  newly-erected  provinces 
were,  that  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  formed  out 
of  the  whole  former  kingdom  of  Nicomedes  and  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  former  Pontic  state  as  far  as  and  beyond 
the  Halys ;  that  of  Cilida,  which  indeed  was  older,  but  was 
now  for  the  first  time  enlarged  and  organized  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  name,  and  comprehended  also  Pamphylia  and 
Isauria ;  that  of  Syria,  and  that  of  Crete.  Much  was  no 
doubt  wanting  to  render  that  mass  of  countries  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  the  territorial  possession  of  Rome  in 
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the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  The  form  and  order  of  the 
government  remained  substantially  as  they  were ;  only  the 
Roman  community  came  in  place  of  the  former  monarchs* 
Those  Asiatic  provinces  consisted  as  formerly  of  a  motley 
mixture  of  domanial  possessions,  civic  territories  de  facto 
or  de  jure  autonomous,  lordships  pertaining  to  princes  and 
priests,  and  kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  as  regards  internal 
«idministration  more  or  hiss  left  to  themselves,  and  in  other 
respects  w^ere  dependent,  sometimes  in  milder  sometimes 
in  stricter  form,  on  the  Roman  government  and  its  procon 
suls  very  much  as  formerly  on  the  great  king  and  his  sa- 
traps. 

The  first  place,  in  rank  at  least^  among  the  dependent 

dynasts  was  held  by  the  king  of  Cappadocia, 
kings.  whose  territory  Lucullus  had  already  enlarged 

*^^  by  investing  him  with  the  province  of  Melitene 

(about  Malatia)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  whom  Pom- 
peius  farther  granted  on  the  western  frontier  some  districts 
taken  off  Cilicia  from  Cast^bala  as  far  as  Derbe  near  Ico- 
nium,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  province  of  Sophene 
situated  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  Meli- 
tene and  at  first  destined  for  the  Armenian  prince  Tigranes ; 
so  that  the  most  important  passage  of  the  Euphrates  thus 
came  wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Cappadocian  prince. 

The  small  province  of  Commagene  between 
^^^^         Syria  and  Cappadocia  with  its  capital  San;iosata 

(Samsat)  remained  a  dependent  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  already  named  Seleucid  Antiochus ;  *  to  him 
too  were  assigned  the  important  fortress  of  Seleucia  (near 
Biradjik)  commanding  the  more  southern  passage  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjoining  tracts  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river ;  and  thus  care  was  taken  that  the  two  chief  passages 

*  The  war  which  this  Antiochus  is  alleged  tu  have  waged  with  Pom« 
pcius  (Appian,  ARtkr,  106,  117)  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  treaty 
which  he  concladed  with  Lncallas  (Dio.  zxxvi.  4),  and  his  undisturbed 
eontinuance  in  his  sovereignty ;  probably  it  was  concocted  nmply  from 
the  circumstance,  that  Antiochus  of  Commagene  figured  among  tit 
kings  subdued  by  Pompeius. 
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of  the  Euphrates  with  a  corresponding  territory  on  the 
eastern  bank  were  left  in  the  hands  of  two  dynasts  wholly 
dependent  on  Rome.  Alongside  of  the  kings  of  Cappado- 
da  and  Commagene,  and  in  real  power  fiir  superior  to  them^ 

the  new  kinir  Deiotaras  ruled  in  Asia  Minor. 

One  of  the  tetrarchs  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  the 
Tolistobogi  settled  round  Pessinus,  and  summoned  by  Lu« 
cull  us  and  Pompeius  to  render  military  service  with  the 
other  small  Boman  clients,  Deiotarus  had  in  these  cam- 
paigns  so  brilliantly  proved  his  trustworthiness  and  his 
.energy  as  contrasted  with  all  the  indolent  Orientals  that 
the  Boman  generals  conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his 
Galatian  heritage  and  his  possessions  in  the  rich  country 
between  Amisus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  former  Pontic  empire  with  the  maritime  towns 
of  Phamacia  and  Trapezus  and  ^he  Pontic  Armenia  as  far 
as  the  Colchian  and  Crreat-Armenian  frontier,  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia.  Soon  afterwards  he  increased 
his  already  considerable  territory  by  the  country  of  the 
Celtic  Trocmi,  whose  tetrarch  he  dispossessed.  Thus  the 
petty  feudatory  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  dynasts 
of  Aua  Minor^  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  guardian* 
ship  of  an  important  part  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Vassals  of  lesser  importance  were,  the  other  numerous 

Galatian  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom,  Bogodiatanis 
^mesand     prince  of  the  Trocmi,  was  on  account  of  his 

tried  valour  in  the  Mithradatic  war  presented 
by  Pompeius  with  the  formerly  Pontic  frontier-town  of 
Mithradatium ;  Attalus  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who  traced 
back  his  lineage  to  the  old  ruling  house  of  the  Pylaemeni- 
dae ;  Aristarchus  and  other  petty  lords  in  the  Colchian  ter- 
ritory ;  Tarcondimotus  who  ruled  in  eastern  Cilicia  in  the 
mountain-valleys  of  the  Anianus ;  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Men- 
naeus  who  continued  to  rule  in  Chalcis  on  the  Libanus ; 
Aretas  king  of  the  Nabataeans  as  lord  of  Damascus ;  last- 
ly, the  Arabic  emirs  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  Abgarus  in  Osroene,  whom  the  Romans  endeav- 
oured in  every  way  to  draw  over  to  their  interest  with  th« 
Vol.  IV.— 8* 
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view  of  using  him  as  an  advanced  post  against  th«  PartVh 
ans,  Sampsiceramus  in  Hemesa,  Alchaudonius  the  Rhftm« 
baean,  and  another  emir  in  Bostra. 

To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  spiritual  lords  who  in  the 
East  frequently  ruled  over  land  and  people  like 
^JJ^^  secular  dynasts,  and  whose  authority  firmly  es- 

tablished in  that  native  home  of  fanaticism  the 
Romans  prudently  refrained  from  disturbing,  as  they  re- 
frained from  even  robbing  the  temples  of  their  treasures  : 
the  high  priest  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  in  Pessinus ;  the 
two  high  priests  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  Cappadociafr 
Comana  (on  the  upper  Sarus)  and  in  the  Pontic  city  of  the 
same  name  (Gumenek  near  Tocat),  both  lords  who  were  in 
their  countries  inferior  only  to  the  king  in  power,  and  each 
of  whom  even  at  a  much  later  period  possessed  extensive 
estates  with  special  jurisdiction  and  about  six  thousand 
slaves — Archelaus,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name  who 
passed  over  from  Mithradates  to  the  Romans,  was  invented 
by  Pompeius  with  the  Pontic  high  priesthood ;  the  high 
priest  of  the  Venasian  Zeus  in  the  Cappadooian  district  of 
Morimene,  whose  revenues  amounted  annually  to  £3,600 
(15  talents)  ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler  "  of  that  territory 
in  Cilicia  Trachea,  where  Teucer  the  son  of  Ajax  bad  found- 
ed a  temple  to  Zeus,  over  which  his  descendants  presided 
by  virtue  of  hereditary  right ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler 
of  the  people  "  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  Pompeius,  afler  hav- 
ing razed  the  walls  of  the  capital  and  the  royal  treasuries 
and  strongholds  in  the  land,  gave  back  the  presidency  of 
the  nation  with  a  serious  admonition  to  keep  the  peace  and 
no  longer  to  aim  at  conquests. 

Alongside  of  these  secular  and  spiritual  potentates  stood 
the  urban  communities.  These  were  partly  as* 
miSitiefc*"  sociated  into  larger  unions  which  rejoiced  in  a 
comparative  independence,  such  as  in  particular 
the  league  of  the  twenty-three  Lycian  cities,  which  was  wel/ 
organized  and  constantly  kept  aloof  from  participation  in 
the  disorders  of  piracy ;  whereas  the  numerous  detached 
communities^  even  if  they  had  their  self-government  s^ 
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cared  by  charter,  were  in  practice  wholly  dependent  on  th^ 
Roman  governors. 

The  Romans  failed  not  to  see  that  with  the  task  <)f  rep 
H  x-mtion  of  '"^^^^^'^g  Hellenism  and  protecting  and  extend 
nrten  idb  incr  the  domain  of  Alexander  in  the  East  there 
devolved  on  them  the  primary  duty  of  elevating 
the  urban  system  ;  for,  while  cities  are  everywhere  the  pil 
Jars  of  civilization,  the  antagonism  between  Orientals  and 
Occidentals  was  most  distinctly  embodied  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Oriental,  military-despotic,  feudal  hierarchy 
and  the  Hetleno-Italian  urban  commonwealth  prosecuting 
trade  and  commerce.  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  however 
little  they  in  other  respects  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  things 
to  one  level  in  the  East,  and  however  much  the  latter  was 
disposed  in  questions  of  detail  to  censure  and  alter  the 
arrangements  of  his  predecessor,  were  yet  completely 
agreed  in  the  principle  of  promoting  as  far  as  they  could 
an  urban  life  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Cyzicus,  on  whose 
T]<;orous  resistance  the  first  violence  of  the  last  war  had 
spent  itself,  received  from  Lucullus  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  its  domain.  Tbe  Pontic  Heraclea,  energetically  as 
it  had  resisted  the  Romans,  yet  recovered  its  territory  and 
its  harbours ;  and  the  barbarous  fury  of  Cotta  against  the 
unhappy  city  met  with  the  sharpest  censure  in  the  senate. 
Lucullus  had  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  that  fate  had 
refused  him  the  happiness  of  rescuing  Sinope  and  Amisus 
from  devastation  by  the  Pontic  soldiery  and  his  own  :  he 
did  at  least  what  he  could  to  restore  them,  extended  consid- 
erably their  territories,  peopled  them  afresh — partly  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  at  his  invitation  returned  in  troops 
to  their  beloved  homes,  partly  with  new  settlers  of  Hel- 
lenic descent — and  provided  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
buildings  destroyed.  Pompeius  acted  in  the  same  spirit 
and  on  a  greater  scale.  Even  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
pirates  he  had,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  crucifying  his  prisoners,  whose  number  ex- 
ceeded 20,000,  settled  them  partly  in  the  desolated  cities 
of  the  Plain  Cilicia,  such  as  Mallus,  Adana,  Epiphanoia 
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(ind  especially  in  Soli,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of 
Pompeius'  city  (Pompeiupolis),  partly  at  Dynie  in  Achaia, 
and  even  at  Tarentum.  This  colonizing  by  means  of 
pirates  met  with  manifold  censure,*  as  it  seemed  in  soma 
measure  to  set  a  premium  on  crime;  in  reality  it  was 
politically  and  morally  justifiable,  for,  as  things  then  stood, 
piracy  was  something  different  from  robbery  and  the  pris* 
oners  might  fSedrly  be  treated  according  to  martial  law* ' 

But  Pompeius  made  it  his  business  above  all  to  pro- 
mote urban  life  in  the  new  Boman  provinces.  We  have 
already  observed  how  poorly  provided  with  towns  the  Pon« 
tic  empire  was  (iii.  338)  ;  most  districts  of  Gappadocia 
even  a  century  after  this  had  no  towns,  but  merely  moun- 
tain fortresses  as  a  refuge  for  the  agricultural  population  in 
war ;  the  whole  east  of  Asia  Minor,  apart  from  the  sparse 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts,  must  have  been  at  this  time 
in  a  similar  plight.  The  number  of  towns  newly  estab- 
lished by  Pompeius  in  these  provinces  is,  including  tho 
Cilician  settlements,  stated  at  thirty -nine,  several  of  which 
attained  great  prosperity.  The  most  notable  of  these 
townships  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Pontus  were  Nicopo- 
lis,  the  "city  of  victory,"  founded  on  the  spot  where 
Mithradates  sustained  the  last  decisive  defeat  (p«  150) — the 
fairest  memorial  of  a  general  rich  in  similar  trophies ;  Me- 
galopolis, named  from  Pompeius'  surname,  on  the  frontier 
of  Gappadocia  and  Lesser  Armenia,  the  subsequent  Sebas- 
teia  (now  Siwas)  ;  Zicia,  where  the  Romans  fought  the  un- 
fortunate battle  (p.  93),  a  place  which  had  arisen  round  the 
temple  of  Anaitis  there  and  hitherto  had  belonged  to  its 
high  priest,  and  to  which  Pompeius  now  gave  the  form  and 
privileges  of  a  city  ;  Diospolis,  formerly  Gabira,  aflerwards 
Neocaesarea  (Niksar),  likewise  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  late  war;  Magnopolis  or  Pompeiupolis,  the  restored 

*  To  thia  (^oero*8  reproach  probably  points  (De  Off.  Ul  12,  49) : 
firataa  tmmutiet  habemut^  tocios  veetigale»  /  in  80  far,  namely,  as  those 
pirato-colonies  pi-obably  had  the  privilege  of  immunity  conferred  on 
them  by  Pompeius,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  proTincial  communiUer 
dependeot  on  Rome  were  in  general  liable  to  taxation. 
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EufMitoria  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and  the  Iria^  origh 
nally  buiit  bj  MithraUates,  but  again  destroyed  by  him  on 
aocount  of  its  defection  to  the  Romans  (p.  146)  ;  Neapolis. 
formerly  Phazemon,  between  Amasia  and  the  Halys,  Most 
of  the  to«  ns  thus  established  were  formed  not  by  bringing 
colonists  from  a  distance,  but  by  the  suppression  of  villages 
and  the  collection  of  their  inhabitants  within  the  new  ring- 
wall  ;  in  Nicopolis  Pompeius  settled  the  invalids  and  veter- 
ans of  his  army,  who  preferred  to  establish  a  home  for 
themselves  there  at  once  rather  than  afterwards  in  Italy* 
But  in  other  places  also  there  arose  at  the  beck  of  the  re- 
gent new  centres  of  Helienic  civilization.  In  Paphlagonia 
a  third  Pompeiapolis  marked  the  spot  where  the  army  of 
Mithradates  in  666  achieved  the  great  victory 
over  the  Bithynians  (iii.  353).  In  Cappadocia, 
which  perhaps  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  province 
by  the  war,  the  royal  residence  Mazaca  (afterwards  Caesa- 
rea,  now  Kaisarieh)  and  seven  other  townships  were  re- 
stored by  Pompeius  and  received  urban  institutions.  In 
Cilicia  and  Coelesyria  there  were  enumerated  twenty  cities 
liud  out  by  Pompeius.  In  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Jews, 
Gadara  in  the  Decapolis  rose  from  its  ruins  at  the  com* 
mand  of  Pompeius,  and  the  city  of  Seleucia  was  founded. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  domain  land  at  his  dis- 
posal on  the  Asiatic  continent  must  have  been  applied  by 
Pompeius  for  his  new  settlements ;  whereas  in  Crete,  about 
which  Pompeius  troubled  himself  little  or  not  at  all,  the 
Roman  domanial  possessions  seemed  to  have  continued  tol- 
erably extensive. 

Pompeius  was  no  less  intent  on  r^ulating  and  elevating 
the  existing  communities  than  on  founding  new  ones.  The 
abuses  and  usurpations  which  prevailed  were  reformed  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power ;  copious  ordinances  drawn  up  care- 
fully with  reference  to  the  different  provinces  regulated  the 
municipal  system  in  detail.  A  number  of  the  most  con- 
•iderable  cities  had  fresh  privileges  conferred  on  them. 
Autonomy  was  bestowed  on  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  ths 
most  important  city  of  Roman  Asia  and  but  little  inferiur- 
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to  the  Egyptian  Alexandria  and  to  the  Bagdad  of  antiquity, 
the  city  of  Seleucia  in  the  Parthian  empire ;  as  also  on  the 
neighbour  of  Antioch,  the  Pierian  Seleucia,  which  was  thu? 
rewarded  for  its  courageous  resistance  to  Tigranes ;  on  Gaza 
and  generally  on  all  the  towns  liberated  from  the  Jewish 
rule;  on  Mytilene  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor;  ajid  on 
Phanagoria  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  was  completed  the  structure  of  the  Roman  state 
in  Asia,  which  with  its  feudatory  kings  and  vas- 
^^JggJ^  sals,  its  sacerdotal  princes,  and  its  series  of  free 
and  half-free  cities  puts  us  vividly  in  mind  of  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire  of  the  German  nation.  It  was  no 
miraculous  work,  either  as  respects  the  difficulties  over- 
come or  as  respects  the  result  obtiuned ;  nor  was  it  ren- 
dered sueh  by  all  the  high-sounding  words  which  the  Ro- 
man world  of  quality  lavished  in  favour  of  Lucullus  and 
the  artless  multitude  in  praise  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  in 
particular  consented  to  be  praised,  and  praised  himself,  in 
such  a  fashion  that  people  might  almost  have  reckoned  him 
still  more  weak-minded  than  he  really  was.  His  triumphal 
inscriptions  enumerated  twelve  millions  of  people  as  sub- 
jugated and  1,538  cities  and  strongholds  as  conquered — it 
seemed  as  if  quantity  was  to  make  up  for  quality — ^and 
made  the  circle  of  his  victories  extend  from  the  Maeotic 
Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Red  Sea^ 
when  his  eyes  had  never  seen  any  one  of  the  three ;  nay 
farther,  if  he  did  npt  exactly  say  so,  he  at  any  rate  induced 
the  public  to  suppose  that  the  annexation  of  Syria,  which 
in  truth  was  no  heroic  deed,  had  added  the  whole  East  as 
far  as  Bactrla  and  India  to  the  Roman  empire — ^so  dim  was 
the  distance  amidst  which  according  to  his  statements  the 
boundary  line  of  his  eastern  conquests  was  lost.  The 
democratic  servility,  which  has  at  all  times  rivalled  that  of 
courts,  readily  entered  into  these  insipid  extravagances.  It 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  pompous  triumphal  procession, 
which  moved  through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  the  28th  and 
29th  Sept.  693— the  forty-sixth  birthday  of  Pom- 
peius the  Great — ^adorned,  to  say  nothing  of 
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jewels  of  all  sorts,  by  the  crown  insignia  of  Mithradates 
and  by  the  children  of  the  three  mightiest  kings  of  Asia, 
Mithradates,  Tigranes,  and  Phraates ;  it  rewarded  its  gene* 
ral,  who  had  conquered  twenty-two  kings,  with  regal  hon 
ours  and  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  chaplet  and  the  inr 
agnia  of  the  magistracy  for  life.  The  coins  struck  in  his 
honour  exhibit  the  globe  itself  placed  amidst  the  triple 
laurels  brought  home  from  the  three  continents,  and  sur« 
mounted  by  the  golden  chaplet  conferred  by  the  burgesses 
on  the  man  who  had  triumphed  over  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Asia.  It  need  excSte  no  surprise,  if  in  presence  of  such 
childish  acts  of  homage  voices  were  heard  of  an  opposite 
import.  Among  the  Boman  world  of  quality  it  was  cur- 
rently affirmed  that  the  true  merit  of  having  subdued  the 
East  belonged  to  Lucullus,  and  that  Pompeius  had  only 
gone  thither  to  supplant  Lucullus  and  to  plait  the  laurels 
which  another  hand  had  plucked  around  his  own  brow. 
Both  statements  were  totally  erroneous :  it  was  not  Pom- 
peius but  Glabrio  that  was  sent  to  Asia  to  relieve  Lucullus, 
and,  bravely  as  Lucullus  had  fought,  it  was  a  fact  that, 
when  Pompeius  took  the  supreme  command,  the  Romans 
had  forfeited  all  their  earlier  successes  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  Pontic  soil  in  their  possession.  More  pointed 
and  effective  was  the  ridicule  of  the  inhab  tants  of  the 
capital,  who  failed  not  to  nickname  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  the  globe  after  the  great  powers  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  saluted  him  now  as  ^  conqueror  of  Salem,''  now  as 
**  emir  "  {Ardbwrches^  now  as  the  Roman  Sampsiceramus. 

Hie  unprejudiced  judge  will  not  agree  either  with  those 
exaggerations  or  with  these  disparagements.  Lucullus  and 
Pompeius,  in  subduing  and  regulating  Asia,  showed  them* 
selves  to  be,  not  heroes  and  state-creators,  but  sagacious 
and  energetic  commanders  and  governors.  As  general  Lu- 
cullus displayed  no  common  talents  and  a  self-confidence 
bordering  on  rashness,  while  Pompeius  displayed  military 
judgment  and  a  rare  self  restraint ;  for  hardly  has  any  gen- 
eral with  such  forces  and  a  position  so  wholly  free  ever 
acted  so  cautiously  as  Pompeius  in  the  East*    The  most 
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brilliant  undertakings,  as  it  were,  offered  themselves  to  him 
on  all  sides ;  he  was  free  to  start  for  the  Cimineriaa  Bos* 
porus  and  for  the  Red  Sea ;  he  had  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing war  against  the  Parthians ;  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Egypt  invited  him  to  dethrone  king  Ptoleiiiy  who  was  not 
recognized  by  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  out  the  tcst^ent 
of  Alexander;  but  Pompeius  marched  neither  to  Panti* 
capaeum  nor  to  Petra,  neither  to  Ctesiphon  nor  to  Alex- 
andria ;  throughout  he  plucked  only  those  fruits  which 
spontaneously  came  to  his  hand.  In  like  manner  he  fought 
all  his  battles  by  sea  and  land  with  a  crushing  superiority 
of  force.  Had  this  moderation  proceeded  from  the  strict 
observance  of  the  instructions  given  to  him,  as  Pompeius 
was  >vont  to  profess,  or  even  from  a  perception  that  the 
conquests  of  Rome  must  somewhere  fmd  a  limit  and  that 
fresh  accessions  of  territory  were  not  advantageous  to  the 
state,  it  would  deserve  a  higher  praise  than  history  confers 
on  the  most  talented  officer ;  but  constituted  as  Pompeius 
was,  his  self-restraint  was  beyond  doubt  solely  the  result 
of  his  peculiar  want  of  decision  and  of  initiative — defects, 
indeed,  which  were  in  his  case  far  more  useful  to  the  state 
than  the  opposite  excellences  of  his  predecessor.  Certainly 
very  grave  errors  were  perpetrated  both  by  Lucullus  and 
by  Pompeius.  Lucullus  reaped  their  fruits  himself,  when 
his  imprudent  conduct  wrested  from  him  all  the  results  of 
his  victories ;  Pompeius  left  it  to  his  successors  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  false  policy  towards  the  Parthians.  He 
might  either  have  m.-ide  war  on  the  Parthians,  if  he  had  had 
the  courage  to  do  so,  or  have  maintained  peace  with  them 
and  recognized,  as  he  had  promised,  the  Euphrates  as  boui> 
dary  ;  he  was  too  timid  for  the  former  coui^se,  .too  vain  for 
the  latter,  and  so  he  resorted  to  the  silly  perfidy  of  render- 
ing the  good  neighbourhood,  which  the  court  of  Ctesiphon 
desired  and  on  its  part  practised,  Impossible  through  the 
most  unbounded  aggressions,  and  yet  allowing  the  enemy 
to  choose  of  themselves  the  time  for  rupture  and  retaliii- 
tion.  As  administrator  of  Asia  Lucullus  acquired  a  more 
than  princely  wealth ;  and  Pompeius  also  received  as  ro . 
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ward  for  its  organization  large  sums  in  cash  and  still  more 
considerable  promissory  notes  from  the  king  of  Cappadocia, 
from  the  rich  city  of  Antioch^  and  from  other  lords  and 
commmiities.  But  such  exactions  had  become  almost  a  cu» 
tomary  tribute;  and  both  generals  showed  themselves  at 
any  rate  to  be  not  altogether  venal  in  questions  of  greater 
importance,  but  if  possible  got  themselves  paid  by  the  party 
whose  interests  coincided  with  those  of  Rome.  Looking  to 
the  times,  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  characterizing  the 
administration  of  both  as  comparatively  commendable  and 
conducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  secondarily  in 
that  of  the  provincials. 

The  conversion  of  the  clients  into  subjects,  the  better 
regulation  of  the  eastern  frontier,  the  establishment  of  a 
single  and  strong  government,  were  full  of  blessing  for  the 
rulers  as  well  as  for  the  ruled.  The  financial  gain  acquired 
by  Rome  was  immense ;  the  new  property  tax,  which  with 
the  exception  of  some  specially  exempted  communities  all 
those  princes,  priests,  and  cities  had  to  pay  to  Rome,  raised 
the  Roman  state-revenues  almost  by  a  half  above  their 
former  amount.  Asia  indeed  suffered  severely.  Pompeius 
brought  in  money  and  jewels  an  amount  of  £2,000,000 
(200,000,000  sesterces)  into  the  state-chest  and  distributed 
£3,900,000  (16,000  talents)  among  his  officers  and  soldiers ; 
if  we  add  to  this  the  considerable  sums  brought  home  by 
Lucullns,  the  non-official  exactions  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
the  amount  of  the  damage  done  by  the  war,  the  financjiil 
exhaustion  of  the  land  may  be  readily  conceived.  The 
Roman  taxation  of  Asia  was  perhaps  in  itself  not  worse 
than  that  of  its  earlier  rulers,  but  it  formed  a  heavier  bur* 
den  on  the  land  in  so  far  as  the  taxes  thenceforth  went  out 
of  the  country  and  only  the  lesser  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  again  expended  in  Asia ;  and  at  any  rate  it  was,  in  the 
old  as  well  as  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  based  on  a 
systematic  plundering  of  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome.  But  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  far  less  on  the 
generals  personally  than  on  the  parties  at  home,  whom 
these  had  to  consider ;  Lucullus  had  even  exerted  himself 
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energetically  to  set  limits  to  the  usurious  dealings  of  the 
Roman  capitalists  in  Asia,  and  this  essentially  contributed 
to  bring  about  his  fall.  How  much  both  men  earnestly 
sought  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  reduced  provinces, 
is  shown  by  their  action  in  cases  where  no  considerations 
of  party  policy  tied  their  hands,  and  especially  in  their 
care  for  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Although  fot  centuries 
afterwards  many  an  Asiatic  village  lying  in  ruius  recalled 
the  times  of  the  great  war,  Sinope  might  well  begin  a  new 
era  with  the  date  of  its  restoration  by  Lucullus,  and  almost 
all  the  more  considerable  inland  towns  of  the  Pontic  king- 
dom might  gratefully  honour  Pompeius  as  their  founder. 
The  organization  of  Roman  Asia  by  Lucullus  and  Pom- 
peius may  with  all  its  undeniable  defects  be  described  as 
on  the  whole  judicious  and  praiseworthy  ;  serious  as  were 
the  evils  that  might  still  adhere  to  it,  it  could  not  but  be 
welcome  to  the  sorely  tormented  Asiatics  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  came  attended  by  the  inward  and  outward 
peace,  the  absence  of  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  pain- 
fully felt 

Peace  continued  substantially  in  the  East,  till  the  idea 
ThcEaut  — merely  indicated  by  Pompeius  with  his  char- 
after  the  acteristic  timidity — of  joining  the  regions  east- 
of  Pom-  ward  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Roman  empire 
was  taken  up  again  energetically  but  unsuccess- 
fully by  the  new  triumvirate  of  Roman  regents,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  civil  war  drew  the  eastern  provinces  as  well 
as  all  the  rest  into  its  fatal  vortex.  In  the  interval  the 
governors  of  Cilicia  had  to  fight  constantly  with  the  moun- 
tain-tribes of  the  Amanus  and  those  of  Syria  with  the  hordes 
of  the  desert,  and  in  the  latter  war  against  the  Bedouins 
more  especially  many  Roman  troops  were  destroyed ;  but 
lho«e  movements  had  no  farther  significance.  More  re- 
markable was  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  the  tough 
Jewish  nation  opposed  to  the  conquerors.  Alexander  son 
of  the  deposed  king  Ariatobulus,  and  Aristobnlus  himself 
who  after  a  time  succeeded  in  escaping  from  captivity,  ex- 
cited during  the  governorship  of  Aulus  Gabinius  (697-700) 
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67-44.  three  different  revolts  against  the  new  rulers,  to 

each  of  which  the  government  of  the  high  priest 
Ilyrcanus  installed  by  Rome  impotently  succumbed.  It 
was  not  political  conviction,  but  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  Oriental  towards  the  unnatural  yoke,  which  com- 
pelled them  to  kick  against  the  pricks ;  as  indeed  the  last 
and  most  dangeruQs  of  these  revolts,  for  which  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  Syrian  army  o^  occupation  in  consequence 
cf  the  Egyptian  crisis  furnished  the  immediate  impulse, 
began  with  the  murder  of  the  Romans  settled  in  Palestine, 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  able  governor  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  few  Romans,  who  had  escaped  the 
same  fate  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
from  the  insurgents  who  kept  them  blockaded  there,  and 
in  overpowering  the  revolt  alter  several  seTerely  contested 
battles  and  tedious  sieges.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
monarchy  of  the  high  priests  was  abolished  and  the  Jewish 
land  was  broken  up,  as  Macedonia  had  formerly  been,  into 
five  independent  districts  administered  by  governing  col- 
leges with  an  optimate  organization;  Samaria  and  other 
places  razed  by  the  Jews  were  restored,  to  form  a  counter 
poise  to  Jerusalem ;  and  lastly  a  heavier  tribute  was  im- 
posed on  the  Jews  than  on  the  other  Syrian  subjects  of 
Rome. 

It  still  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  along  with  the  last  dependency  that 
dtjm  of  remained  to  it  of  the  extensive  conquests  of  the 

^^^  Lagidae,  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus.     Egypt  was 

now  the  only  state  of  the  Hellenic  East  that  was  still  at 
least  nominally  independent ;  just  as  formerly,  when  the 
,  Persians  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  half  of 
:.the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  was  their  last  conquest,  so  now 
the  mighty  conquerors  from  the  West  long  delayed  the  an- 
nexation of  that  opulent  and  peculiar  country.  The  reason 
lay,  as  was  already  indicated,  neither  in  any  fear  of  the 
resistance  of  Egypt  nor  in  the  want  of  a  fitting  occasion. 
Egypt  was  nearly  as  powerless  as  Syria,  and  had  already 
in  673  fallen  m  all  due  form  of  law  to  the  Roman  commu- 
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^  nity  (p.  65).  The  control  exercised  over  the  court 

of  Alexandria  by  the  royal  guard — which  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  ministers  and  occasionally  kings^  took 
for  itself  what  it  pleased,  and,  if  it  was  refused  a  rise 
of  pay,  besieged  the  king  in  his  palace — ^was  by  no  means 
liked  in  the  country  or  rather  in  the  capital  (for  the  ccuo- 
try  with  its  population  of  agricultural  slaves  was  hardly 
tiiken  into  account)  ;  and  at  least  a  party  there  wished  for 
the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  Rome,  and  even  took  steps  to 
procure  it.  But  the  less  the  kings  of  Egypt  could  think 
of  contending  in  arms  against  Rome,  the  more  enei^etio- 
ally  Egyptian  gold  resisted  the  Roman  plans  of  union ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  despotico-communistic  cen- 
tralization of  the  Egyptian  finances  the  revenues  of  the 
court  of  Alexandria  were  still  nearly  equal  to  the  public 
income  of  Rome  even  after  its  augmentation  by  Pompeius. 
The  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was  chary 
of  allowing  any  individual  either  to  conquer  or  to  adminis* 
ter  Egypt,  operated  in  the  same  direction.  So  the  de  facto 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  were  enabled  by  bribing  the 
leading  men  in  the  senate  not  merely  to  respite  their  tot- 
tering crowns,  but  even  to  fortify  them  afresh  and  to  pur- 
chase from  the  senate  the  confirmation  of  their  royal  title. 
But  with  this  they  had  not  yet  obtained  their  object.  For- 
mal state-law  required  a  decree  of  the  Roman  burgesses ; 
until  this  was  issued,  the  Ptolemies  were  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  every  democratic  ruler,  and  they  had  thus  to 
commence  the  warfare  of  bribery  also  against  the  other 
Roman  party,  which  as  the  more  powerful  stipulated  for 
far  higher  prices. 

The  result  in  the  two  cases  was  difierent.    The  annexo- 
^  tion  of  Cyprus  was  decreed  in  696  by  the  pen- 

cyprasan-  pie,  that  is,  by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy 
the  support  given  to  piracy  by  the  uypriots 
being  alleged  as  the  official  reason  why  that  course  should 
now  be  adopted.  Marcus  Cato,  entrusted  by  his  opponent§ 
with  iho  execution  of  this  measure,  came  to  the  island  with- 
out an  army  ;  but  he  had  no  need  of  one.     The  king  ti^ok 
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poison ;  the  inhabitants  submitted  without  offering  resist* 
ance  to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  were  placed  under  the 
governor  of  Cilicia.  The  ample  treasure  of  nearly  7,000 
talents  (£1,700,000),  which  the  equally  covetous  and  miser- 
]y  king  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  apply  for  the  bribes 
requisite  to  save  his  crown,  fell  along  with  the  latter  to  the 
Romans,  and  filled  after  a  desirable  fashion  the  empty 
vaults  of  their  treasury. 

On  the  other  hand  the  brother  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
Ptolemy  in  Succeeded  in  purchasing  his  recognition  by  de- 
E»TP."?-       cree  of  the  people  from  the  new  masters  of 

oogniaedv  ^      ^ 

vnt  expelled  Rome  in  695 ;  the  purchase*money  is  said  to 
^^**^  have  amounted  to  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000), 
The  citizens  indeed,  long  exasperated  against 
their  good  flute-player  and  bad  ruler,  and  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  definitive  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  taxes  which  were  raised  to  an  intolerable  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  transactions  with  the  Ro- 
mans (696),  chased  him  on  that  account  out  of 
the  country.  When  the  king  thereupon  applied,  as  if  on 
account  of  his  eviction  from  the  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, to  those  who  sold  it,  these  were  reasonable  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  their  duty  as  honest  men  of  business  to 
get  back  his  kingdom  for  Ptolemaeus;  only  the  parties 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  important 
charge  of  occupying  Egypt  by  force  along  with  the  per- 
quisites thence  to  be  expected  should  be  assigned.  It  was 
only  when  the  triumvirate  was  confirmed  anew  at  the  con- 
ference of  Luca,  that  this  afiair  was  also  arranged,  after 
Ptolemaeus  had  agreed  to  a  further  payment  of  10,000 
talents  (£2,400,000) ;  the  governor  of  Syria,  Aulus  Gabi- 
nius,  now  obtained  orders  from  those  in  power  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  immediately  for  restoring  the  king.  The 
citizens  of  Alexandria  had  nieanwhile  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  B.erenice  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ejected 
king,  and  given  her  a  husband  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
spiritual  princes  of  Roman  Asia,  Archelaus  the  high  priest 
of  Comana  (p.  178),  who  possessed  ambition  enough  to 
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hazard  his  secure  and  respectable  position  in  the  hope  of 
mounting  the  throne  of  the  Lagldae.  His  attempts  to  gain 
the  Roman  regents  to  his  interests  remained  without  suc- 
cess ;  but  he  did  not  recoil  before  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  his  new  kingdom  with  arms  in  hand  even 
against  the  Romans. 

Gabinius,  without  ostensible  powers  to  undertake  war 
j^^  against  Egypt  but  directed  to  do  so  by  the  re- 

wk^         gents,  made  a  pretext  out  of  the  alleged  sup- 
Oabtmns.        port  of  piracy  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  fleet  by  Archelaua,  and  started  without 
tf.  delay  for  the  Egyptian  frontier  (699).      The 

march  through  the  sandy  desert  between  Gaza 
and  Pelusium,  in  which  so  many  invasions  previously  di< 
rected  against  Egypt  had  -  broken  down,  was  on  this  occa* 
sion  suooessfully  accomplished — ^a  result  especially  due  to 
the  quick  and  skilful  leader  of  the  cavalry  Marcus  Anto« 
nius.  The  frontier  fortress  of  Pelusium  also  was  surren- 
dered  without  resistance  by  the  Jewish  garrison  stationed 
there.  In  front  of  this  city  the  Romans  met  the  Egyp< 
tians,  defeated  them — on  which  occasion  Antonius  again 
distinguished  himself-— and  arrived,  as  tlie  first  Roman 
army,  at  the  Nile.  Here  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  drawn  up  for  the  last  deciaive  struggle ;  but  the 
Romans  once  more  conquered,  and  Archelaus  himself  with 
many  of  his  followers  perished  in  the  combat*  Immediate- 
ly afler  this  battle  the  capital  surrendered,  and  therewith 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  unhappy  land  was  hand- 
ed over  to  its  legitimate  oppressor;  the  hanging  and  be* 
heading,  with  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  chivaU 
rous  Antonius,  Ptolemaeus  would  have  already  in  Pelusium 
begun  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  govern^ 
ment,  now  took  its  course  unhindered,  and  first  of  all  the 
innocent  daughter  was  sent  by  her  fiither  to  the  scaffold. 
The  payment  of  the  reward  agreed  upon  with  the  regents 
broke  down  through  the  absolute  impossibility  of  exacting 
from  the  exhausted  land  the  enormous  sums  required, 
although  they  took  from  the  poor  people  the  last  penny ; 
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but  care  was  taken  that  the  country  should  at 
gnrriwrn  Icast  be  kopt  quiet  by  the  garrison  of  Roman 

AiTri^iiSl      infantry  and  Q'ltic  and  German  cavalry  left  in 

the  capital,  which  took  the  place  of  the  native 
praetorians  and  otherwise  emulated  them  not  unsuccess- 
fully, llie  previous  hegemony  of  Rome  over  Egypt  was 
thus  converted  into  a  direct  military  occupation,  and  the 
nominal  continuance  of  the  native  monarchy  was  not  so 
much  a  privilege  granted  to  the  land  as  a  double  burden 
imposed  on  it. 


CHAPTER   V. 

STRUGOLS   OF  PARTIES   DURINQ   THE    ABSENCE   OF 

POMPEIUS. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  law  the  parties  ir.  the 
capital  changed  positions.     From  the  time  that 
Ihitedaris-      the  elected  general  of  the  democracy  held  in  his 
tooracy.  hand  tho  sword,  his  party,  or  what  was  reckoned 

such,  had  the  preponderance  in  the  capital.  The  nobility 
doubtless  still  stood  in  compact  array,  and  still  as  before 
there  issued  from  the  comitial  machinery  none  but  consuls 
who  according  to  the  expression  of  the  democrats  were 
already  designated  to  the  consulate  in  their  cradles ;  to  com- 
mand the  elections  and  break  down  the  influence  of  the  old 
families  over  them  was  beyond  the  power  even  of  the  re- 
gents. But  unfortunately  the  consulate,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  had  got  the  length  of  virtually  excluding 
the  "  new  men  "  from  it,  began  itself  to  grow  pale  before 
the  newly-risen  star  of  the  exceptional  military  power. 
The  aristocracy  felt  this,  though  they  did  not  exactly  con- 
fess it ;  they  gave  themselves  up  as  lost.  Except  Quintus 
Catulus,  who  with  honourable  firmness  persevered  at  his  far 
from  pleasant  post  as  champion  of  a  vanquished  party  down 
to  his  death  (694),  no  Optimate  could  be  named 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  nobility,  who  sus^ 
tiiined  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage  and 
steadfastness.  Their  very  men  of  most  talent  and  fame, 
such  as  Quintus  Metellus  Pius  and  Lucius  Luculius,  practi- 
cally abdicated  and  retired,  so  far  as  they  could  at  all  do  so 
with  proprit'ty,  to  their  villas,  in  order  to  forget  as  much  as 
possible  the  Forum  and  the  senate-house  amidst  their  gar- 
dens and  libraries,  their  aviaries  and  fish-ponds.  Still 
more,  of  course,  was  this  the  case  with  tho  younger  genenu 
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tion  of  the  aristocracj,  which  was  either  wholly  absorbed 
in  luxury  and  literature  or  turning  towards  the  rising  sun. 
There  was  among  the  younger  men  a  single  exception  ; 

it  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (bom  in  659),  a 
J^  man  of  the  best  intentions  and  of  rare  devoted- 

ness,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  Quixotic  and  one 
of  the  most,  melancholy  phenomena  in  this  age  so  abound' 
ing  in  political  caricatures.  Honourable  and  steadfast, 
earnest  in  purpose  and  in  action,  full  of  attachment  to  his 
country  and  to  its  hereditary  constitution,  but  dull  in  intel- 
lect and  sensually  as  well  as  morally  destitute  of  passion, 
he  might  certainly  have  made  a  tolerable  master  of  finance. 
But  unfortunately  he  fell  early  under  the  power  of  formal* 
ism,  and  swayed  partly  by  the  phroses  of  the  Stoa,  which 
in  their  abstract  baldness  and  spiritless  isolation  were  cur- 
rent among  the  genteel  world  of  that  day,  partly  by  the 
example  of  his  great-grandfather  whom  he  deemed  it  his 
especial  task  to  reproduce,  he  began  to  walk  about  in  the 
sinful  capital  as  a  model  burgess  and  nnrror  of  virtue,  to 
rebuke  the  times  like  the  old  Cato,  to  travel  on  foot  instead 
of  riding,  to  take  no  interest,  to  decline  badges  of  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier,  and  to  introduce  the  restoration  of  the 
good  old  days  by  going  after  the  precedent  of  king  Romu- 
lus without  a  shirt.  A  strange  caricature  of  his  ancestor — 
the  grey-haired  yeoman  whom  hatred  and  anger  made  an 
orator,  who  wield  el  in  masterly  style  the  plough  as  well  as 
the  sword,  who  with  his  narrow,  but  original  and  sound 
common  sense  ordinarily  hit  the  nail  on  the  head — was  this 
young  and  shallow  pedant  from  whose  lips  dropped  scholas- 
tic wisdom  and  who  was  everywhere  seen  sitting  book  in 
hand,  this  philosopher  who  understood  neither  the  art  of 
war  nor  any  other  art  whatever,  this  cloud-walker  in  the 
realm  of  abstract  and  moral  philosophy.  Yet  he  attained 
to  moral  and  thereby  even  to  political  importance.  In  an 
utterly  wretched  and  cowardly  age  his  courage  and  his  nega> 
tive  virtues  told  powerfully  on  the  multitude ;  ho  even 
formed  a  school,  and  there  were  individuals — it  is  true  they 
Were  but  few — who  in  their  turn  copied  and  caricatured 
Vol,  IV.— 9 
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afresh  the  living  pattern  of  a  philosopher.  On  the  same 
cause  dopi'Tided  also  his  political  influence.  As  he  was  the 
only  conservalive  of  note  who  possessed  if  not  talent  and 
insight,  at  any  rate  integrity  and  courage,  and  was  always 
ready  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  whether  it  was 
nece&sary  to  do  so  or  not,  he  soon  became  the  recognized 
champion  of  the  Optimate  party,  although  nei]^her  his  age 
nor  his  rank  nor  his  intellect  entitled  him  to  be  so.  Where 
the  perseverance  of  a  single  resolute  man  could  decide,  he 
no  doubt  sometimes  achieved  a  success,  and  in  questions  of 
detail,  more  particularly  of  a  financial  character,  he 'often 
judiciously  interfered,  for  he  \9a  absent  from  no  meeting 
of  the  senate ;  in  fact  his  quaestorship  formed  an  epoch,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  checked  the  details  of  the  public 
budget,  regarding  which  he  was  of  course  at  constant  war- 
fare with  the  fiirroers  of  the  taxes.  For  the  rest,  he  wanted 
simply  every  ingredient  of  a  statesman*  He  was  incapable 
of  even  comprehending  a  political  aim  and  of  surveying 
political  relations ;  his  whole  tactics  consisted  in  setting  his 
ikce  against  every  one  who  deviated  or  seemed  to  him  to 
deviate  from  the  traditionary  moral  and  political  catechism 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  of  course  he  worked  as  often 
into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  as  into  those  of  his  own 
party.  The  Don  Quixote  of  the  aristocracy,  he  proved  by 
his  character  and  his  actions  that  at  this  time,  while  there 
was  certainly  still  an  aristocracy  in  existence,  the  aristo- 
cratic policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 

To  continue  the  conflict  with  this  aristocracy  brought 

little  honour.  Yet  the  attacks  of  the  democracy 
^^J[^^®     on  the  vanquished  foe  naturally  did  not  cease. 

The  pack  of  the  Populares  threw  themselves  on 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  nobility  like  the  sutlers  on  a  con- 
quered camp,  and  the  surface  at  least  of  politics  was  ruffled 
by  this  agitation  into  high  waves  of  foam.  The  multitude 
entered  into  the  matter  the  more  readily,  as  Gaius  Caesar 

kept  them  in  good-humour  by  the  extravagant 

magnificence  of  his  games  (689) — in  which  all 
the  equipments,  even  the  cages  of  the  wild  beasts,  appeared 
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of  mftssive  silver — and  generally  by  a  liberality  'which  \%tui 

all  the  more  princely  that  it  was  based  solely  on  the  con* 

traction  of  debt.    The  attacks  on  the  nobility  were  of  the 

most  varied  kind.    The  abases  of  aristocratic  rule  afforded 

copious  materials;   magistrates  and  advocates  who  were 

liberal  or  assumed  a  liberal  hue,  like  Gaius  ComeliuSi  Aulus 

Gabinius,  Marcus  Cicero,  continued  systenaatically  to  unveil 

the  most  offensive  and  scandalous  aspecta  of  the  Optimnte 

doings  and  to  propose  laws  against  them.    The  senate  was 

directed  to  give  access  to  foreign  envoys  on  set  days,  with 

the  view  of  preventing  the  usual  postponement  of  audi- 

encea.     Loans  borrowed  from  foreign  ambassadors  in  Rome 

were  declared  non-aotionable,  as  this  was  the  only  means  of 

seriously  checking  the  corruptions  which  formed  the  order 

^  of  the  day  in  the  senate  (087).    The  right  of 

the  senate  to  give  dispensation  in  particular 

cases  from  the  laws  was  restricted  (687) ;  as 

was  also  the  abuse  whereby  every  noble  Roman,  who  had 

private  business  to  attend  to  in  the  provinces,  got  himself 

invested  with  the  character  of  a  Roman  envoy 

thither  (691).     They  heightened   the  penalties 

i^ainst  the  purchase  of  votes  and  electioneering  intrigues 

(687,  691);   which  latter  were  especially  in« 

creased  in  a  scandalous  fashion  by  the  attempts 

of  the  individuals  ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  133)  to  get 

back  to  it  through  re-election.     What  had  hitherto  been 

understood  as  matter  of  course  was  now  expressly  laid 

down  as  a  law,  that  the  praetors  were  bound  to  administer 

justice  in  conformity  with  the  rules  set  forth  by  them,  as 

was  the  Roman  use  and  wont,  at  their  entering 

^'  on  office  (687). 

But,  above  all,  efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  demo- 
cratic restoration  and  to  realize  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Gracchan  period  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  times.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  priests  by  the  comitia,  which  Gnaeus  Domitius 
bad  introduced  (iii.  248)  and  Sulla  had  again  done  away 
(ill.  436),  was  restored  by  a  law  of  the  tribune 
of   the  people  Titus   Labienus   in   691.     The 
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democrats  were  fond  of  pointing  out  how  much  was  still 
wanting  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Semprouiaui  corn- 
laws  in  their  full  ex  tent)  and  at  the  same  time  passed  over 
in  silence  the  fact  that  under  the  altered  circumstances — 
with  the  straitened  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  fully  privileged  Roman 
citizens — that  restoration  was  absolutely  im 
pSdlSe*.  practicable.  In  the  country  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps  they  zealously  fostered  the  agi* 
tation  for  political  equality  with  the  Italians.  As  early  as 
^  686  Gaius  Caesar  travelled  from  place  to  place 

there  for  this  purpose ;  in  689  Marcus  Crassua 
as  censor  made  arrangements  to  enrol  the  in- 
habitants  directly  in  the  burgess-roll — ^which  was  only  fru^ 
trated  by  the  resistance  of  his  colleague ;  in  the  following 
censorships  this  attempt  seems  regularly  to  have  been  re- 
peated.    As  formerly  Gracchus  and  FJaccus  had  been  the 
patrons  of  the  Latins,  so  the  present  leaders  of  the  demoo 
racy  gave  themselves  forth  as  protectors  of  the  Transpa- 
danes,  and  Gaius  Piso  (consul  in  687)  had  bit- 
terly to  regret  that  he  had  ventured  to  outrage 
one  of  these  clients  of  CSaesar  and  Crassus.     On  the  other 
hand  the  same  leaders  appeared  by  no  means 
disposed  to  advocate  the  political  equalization 
of  the  freedmen ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Manilius, 
who  in  a  thinly  attended  assembly  had  procured 
the  renewal  (31  Dec.  687)  of  the  Sulpician  law 
as  to  the  suffrage  of  freedmen  (iii.  313),  waci  immediately 
disavowed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  democracy,  and  with 
their  consent  the  law  was  cancelled  on  the  very  day  after  its 
passing  by  the  senate.     In  the  same  spirit  all  the  strangers, 
who  possessed  neither  Roman  nor  Latin  burgess-rights,  were 
ejected  from  the  capital  by  decree  of  the  people 
in  689.     It  is  obvious  that  the  intrinsic  incon- 
sistency of  the  Gracchan  policy — in  abetting  at  once  the 
effort  of  the  excluded  to  obtain  admission  into  the  circle  of 
the  privileged,  and  the  effort  of  the  privileged  to  maintain 
their  distinctive  rights — ^had  passed  over  to  their  successors; 
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vbile  Ciieflar  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand  held  forth  to 
the  Transpadanes  the  prospect  of  the  franchise,  they  on  the 
other  hand  gave  their  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  di»- 
abilities  of  the  freed  men,  and  to  the  barbarous  setting  aside 
of  the  rivalry  which  the  industry  and  trading  skill  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  maintained  with  the  Italians  in  Italy 
itself. 

The  mode  in  which  the  democracy  dealt  with  the  ancient 
erinrvinal  jurisdiction  of  the  comitia  was  charao> 
agftipct  teristic.     It  had  not  been  properly  abolished  by 

*""*  Sulla,  but  practically  the  jury -commissions  on 
high  treason  and  murder  had  superseded  it  (iii.  447),  and  no 
rational  man  could  think  of  seriously  restoring  the  old  pro* 
cedure  which  long  before  Sulla  hod  been  thoroughly  im- 
practicable. But  as  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple i^peared  to  require  &  recognition  at  least  in  principle 
of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  burgesses,  the  tribune  of 
the  people  Titus  Labienus  in  691  brought  the 
old  man,  who  thirty-eight  years  before  had  slain 
or  was  alleged  to  have  slain  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
SaturninuB  (iii.  260),  before  the  same  high  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  the  annals  reported  truly, 
king  Tullus  had  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Horatius  who 
had  killed  his  sisti'r.  '  The  accused  was  one  Gains  Rabiriun, 
who,  if  he  had  not  killed  Saturninus,  had  at  least  paraded 
with  his  cut-ojQT  head  at  the  tables  of  the  nobles,  and  who 
moreover  was  notorious  among  the  Apulian  landholders  for 
his  kidnaf^ing  and  his  bloody  deeds.  The  object,  if  not  of 
the  accuser  himself,  at  any  rate  of  the  more  sagacious  men 
who  backed  him,  was  not  at  all  to  make  this  pitiful  wretch 
die  the  death  of  the  cross ;  they  were  not  unwilling  to  ac- 
quiesce, when  first  the  form  of  the  impeachment  was  mat^ 
rially  modified  by  the  senate,  and  then  the  assembly  of  the 
people  called  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  guilty  was  dis- 
solved under  some  pretext  by  the  opposite  party — so  that 
the  whole  procedure  was  set  aside.  At  all  events  by  this 
process  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  freedom,  the  right  of 
the  citizens  to  appeal  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes 
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of  the  people,  were  once  in  ore  established  as  practical  rights, 
and  the  legal  basis  on  which  the  democracy  rested  was  yii> 
dicated  afresh. 

The  democratic  reaction  manifested  still  greater  vehfr 
mence   in  all   personal   questions,  wherever   it 
m£3S?^         could  and  dared.     Prudence  iniieed  enjoined  it 
not  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  estates  confis- 
cated by  Sulla  to  their  former  owners,  that  it  might  not 
quarrel  with  its  own  allies  and  at  the  same  time  get  into  a 
conflict  with  material  interests,  for  which  a  policy  based  on 
theory  is  rarely  a  match ;  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  was 
too  closely  connected  with  this  question  of  property  not  to 
appear  equally  unadvisable.     On  the  other  hand  great  exer- 
tions were  made  to  restore  to  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
the  political  rights  withdrawn  from  them  (691), 
and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  party  were  in- 
cessantly subjected  to  personal  attacks.     Thus  Gaius  Mem- 
mi  us  instituted  a  party  process  against  Marcus 
LucuUus  in  688.     Thus  they  allowed  his  more 
famous  brother  to  wait  for  three  years  before  the  gates  of 
the  capital  for  his  well-deserved  triumph  (688- 
691).     Quintus  Bex  and  the  conqueror  of  Crete 
Quintus  Metellus  were  similarly  insulted.     It  produced  a 
still  greater  sensation,  when  the  young  leader  of  the  demoo- 
rncy  Gaius  Caesar  in  691  not  merely  presumed 
to  compete  with  the  two  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nobility,  Quintus  Catulus  and  Publius  Servilius  the 
victor  of  Isaura,  in  the  candidature  for  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate, but  even  carried  the  day  among  the  burgesses.     The 
heirs  of  Sulla,  especially  his  son  Faustus,  found  themselves 
constantly  threatened  with  an  action  for  the  refunding  of  the 
public  moneys  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  embezzled  by 
the  r^ent.     lliey  talked  even  of  resuming  the  democratic 
impeachments  suspended  in  664  on  the  basis  of 
the  Varian  law  (iii.  286).     The  individuals  who 
had  taken   part  in  the  Sullan   executions  were,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  judicially  prosecuted  with  most  zeaU 
When  the  quaestor  Marcus  Cato,  in  his  awkward  integrity. 
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himself  made  a  beginning  by  demanding  back  from  tiiem 
the  rewards  which  they  bad  received  for  murder  as  property 
^  illegally  alienated  from  the  state  (689),  it  can 

excite  no  surprise  that  in  the  following  year 
^'  (690)  Gaius  Caesar,  as  president  of  the  commis- 

sion regarding  murder,  summarily  treated  the  clause  in  the 
SuUan  ordinance,  which  declared  that  a  proscribed  person 
might  be  killed  with  impunity,  as  null  and  void,  and  caused 
the  most  noted  of  Sulla's  executioners,  Lucius  Catilina, 
Luoius  Bellienus,  Lucius  Luscius  to  be  brought  before  his 
jurymen  and,  partially,  to  be  condemned. 

Lastly,  they  did  not  hesitate  now  to  name  once  more  in 

puMio  the  long^proscribed  names  of  the  heroes 
£^oa^*  <^d  martyrs  of  the  democracy,  and  to  celebrate 
ttdMoriSJ.     ^^^^^  memory.     We  have  already  mentioned 

how  Satuminus  was  rehabilitated  by  the  process 
directed  against  his  murderer.  But  a  different  sound  bad 
the  name  of  Gaius  Marius,  at  the  mention  of  which  all 
hearts  once  had  thrilled ;  and  it  happened  that  the  man,  to 
whom  Italy  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  northern  bar- 
barians, was  at  the  same  time  the  uncle  of  the  present  leader 

of  the  democracy.     Loudly  had  the  multitude 

rejoiced,  when  in  686  Gaius  Caesar  ventured  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  publicly  to  show  the  honoured  fea- 
tures of  the  hero  in  the  Forum  at  the  interment  of  the  widow 

of  Marius.     But  when,  three  years  afterwards 

(689),  the  emblems  of  victory,  which  Marius 
had  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Capitol  and  Sulla  had  or* 
dered  to  be  thrown  down,  one  morning  unexpectedly  glit- 
tered afresh  in  gold  and  marble  at  the  old  spot,  the  veterans 
from  the  African  and  Cimbrian  wars  crowded,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  around  the  statue  of  their  beloved  general ;  and 
in  presence  of  the  rejoicing  masses  the  senate  did  not  ven<* 
ture  to  seize  the  trophies  which  the  same  bold  hand  had 
renewed  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

But  all  these  doings  and  disputes,  however  much  noise 
Wortii  ^^^y  made,  were,  politically  considered,  of  but 

of  the      very   subordinate   importance.     The  oligarchy 
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democratio  was  vanquished ;  the  democraoj  had  attained  the 
•ucceasca.  helm.  That  undorliugs  of  various  grades  should 
hasten  to  inflict  an  additional  kick  on  the  prostrate  foe  ;  that 
the  democrats  also  should  have  their  groundwork  oi  law 
and  their  worship  of  principles;  that  their  doctrinaires 
should  not  rest  till  the  whole  privileges  of  the  oommona 
were  in  all  particulars  restored,  and  should  in  that  respect 
occasionally  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as  legitimists  are 
wont  to  do — ^all  this  was  just  as  much  to  be  expected  as  it 
was  matter  of  indifference.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  agitation 
was  aimless  ;  and  we  discera  in  it  the  perplexity  of  its  au- 
thors to  find  an  object  for  their  activity,  for  it  turned  almost 
wholly  on  things  already  essentially  settled  or  on  subordi- 
nate mattery 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.    In  the  struggle  with  the 

aristocracy  the  democrats  had  remained  victors ; 
^ibkm^&.  ^"^  ^li®y  ^ad  not  conquered  alone,  and  the  fiery 
dcmwrote  ^^^  ®^^^^  awaited  them — the  reckoning  not  with 
aDdPom-        their  former  foe,  but  with  their  too  powerful 

ally,  to  whom  in  the  struggle  with  the  aristoc- 
racy they  were  substantially  indebted  for  victory,  and  to 
whose  hands  they  had  now  entrusted  an  unexampled  mili- 
tary and  political  power,  because  they  dared  not  refuse  it  to 
him.  The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas  was  still  em- 
ployed in  appointing  and  deposing  kings.  How  long  time 
he  would  take  for  that  work,  or  when  he  would  declare  the 
business  of  the  war  to  be  ended,  no  one  could  tell  but  him- 
self; since  like  everything  else  the  time  of  his  return  to 
Italy,  or  in  other  words  the  day  of  decision,  was  left  in  his 
own  hands.  The  parties  in  Rome  meanwhile  sat  and  waited. 
The  Optimates  indeed  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the 
dreaded  general  with  comparative  calmness ;  by  the  rupture 
between  Pompeius  and  the  democracy,  which  they  saw  to 
be  approaching,  they  could  not  lose,  but  could  only  gain. 
The  democrats  on  the  contrary  waited  with  painful  anxiety, 
and  sought,  during  the  interval  still  allowed  to  them  by  the 
absence  of  Pompeius,  to  lay  a  countermine  against  the  im- 
pending explosion. 
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In  this  policy  they  again  ooincided  with  CrasBua,  to 
Sdiemea  for  "vrhoDi  no  course  was  left  for  eneountering  his 
S^*^  envied  and  hated  rival  but  that  of  allying  him- 
*"****^'>^  self  afresh,  and  more  closely  than  before,  with 
the  democracy.  Already  in  the  first  coalition  a  special 
approximation  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and  Crassus 
as  the  two  weaker  parties ;  a  comrnon  interest  and  a  com* 
mon  danger  tightened  yet  more  the  bond  which  joined  the 
richest  and  the  most  insolv^t  of  Romans  in  closest  alli- 
ance. While  in  public  the  democrats  described  the  absent 
general  as  the  head  and  pride  of  their  party  and  seemed  to 
direct  all  their  arrows  against  the  aristocracy,  preparations 
were  secretly  made  against  Pompeius ;  and  these  attempts 
of  the  democracy  to  escape  from  the  impending  military 
dictatorship  have  historical  ly  a  fkr  higher  significance  than 
the  noisy  agitation,  for  the  most  part  employed  only  as  a 
mask,  against  the  nobility.  It*  is  true  that  they  were  car^ 
Tied  on  amidst  a  darkness,  upon  which  our  tradition  allows 
only  some  stray  gleams  of  light  to  fkll ;  for  not  the  pres* 
ent  alone,  but  the  succeeding  age  also  had  its  reasons  for 
throwing  a  veil  over  the  matter.  But  in  general  both  the 
course  and  the  object  of  these  efforts  are  completely  clear. 
The  military  power  could  only  be  effectually  checkmated 
by  another  military  power.  The  design  of  the  democrats 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  reins  of  government  afber 
4ie  example  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  then  to  entrust  one  of 
their  leaders  either  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  with  the 
governorship  of  Spain  or  some  similar  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary office,  and  thus  to  find  in  him  and  his  troops  a  coun* 
terpoise  to  Pompeius  and  his  army.  For  this  they  re* 
quired  a  revolution,  which  was  directed  immediately  against 
the  nominal  government,  but  in  reality  against  Pompeius 
as  the  designated  monarch  ;  *  and,  to  effect  this  revolutitm, 

*  Ad  J  one  who  sarreyB  the  irhole  state  of  the  political  relations  of 

tUs  period  will  need  no  special  proofs  to  help  him  to  see  that  the  ulti- 

mate  object  of  the  democratic  machinations  in  C88  et  seq, 

was  the  overthrow  not  of  the  senate,  but  of  Pompeiua 

Yet  such  proofs  are  not  wanting.    Sallust  states  that  the  Gabinio-Msi 

Vol.  IV.— 9* 
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which  gave  the  prospect  of  proscriptions  and  cancelling  of 
debts ;  the  former  had  moreoYer  special  hostility  to  the 
aristocracy,  because  it  had  opposed  the  candidature  of  that 
infamous  and  dangerous  man  for  the  consulship.  As  he 
had  formerly  in  the  character  of  an  executioner  of  Sulla 
hunted  the  proscribed  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Celts  and 
had  killed  among  others  his  own  aged  father-in-law  with 
his  own  hand,  he  now  readily  consented  to  promise  simi- 
lar services  to  the  opposite  party.  A  secret  league  was 
formed.  The  number  of  individuals  received  into  it  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  400 ;  it  included  associates  in  all  the 
districts  and  urban  communities  of  Italy ;  besides  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  numerous  recruits  would  flock  un- 
bidden from  the  ranks  of  the  dissolute  youth  to  an  insur- 
rection which  inscribed  on  its  banner  the  seasonable  pro- 
gramme of  the  abolition  of  debts. 

In  December  688 — so  we  are  told — the  leaders  of  the 

league  thought  that  they  had  found  the  fitting 
^UT6  of  occasion  for  striking  a  blow.  The  two  consuls 
pinJJrf con-  chosen  for  689,  Publius  Cornelius  Sulla  and 
Bpinwy.  Publius  Autionius   Paetus,  had  recently  been 

judicially  convicted  of  electoral  bribery,  and 
therefore  had  according  to  legal  rule  forfeited  their  expect- 
ancy of  the  highest  o£Bce^  Both  thereupon  joined  the  league. 
The  conspirators  resolved  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
them  by  force,  and  so  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  supremo  power  in  the  state.     On  the  day  when  the  new 

consuls  should  enter  on  their  office — the  1st  Jan, 

089 — the  senate-house  was  to  be  assailed  by 
armed  men,  the  new  consuls  and  the  victims  otherwise 
designated  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  Sulla  and  Paetus 
were  to  be  proclaimed  as  consuls  afler  the  cancelling  of  the 
judicial  sentence  which  excluded  them.  Crassus  was  then 
to  be  invested  with  the  dictatorship  and  Caesar  with  the 
mastership  of  the  horso,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  raise  an 
imposing  military  force,  while  Pompeius  was  employed 
afar  off  at  the  Caucasus.  Captains  and  common  soldiers 
were  hired  and  instructed  ;  Catilina  waited  on  the  appointed 
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day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  senate-house  for  the  con« 
oerted  signal,  which  was  to  be  giy^i  him  by  Caesar  on  a 
hint  from  Crassus.  But  he  waited  in  vain;  Crassus  was 
absent  from  the  decisive  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  for  this 
onoe  the  projected  insurrection  failed.  A  similar  still  more 
comprehensive  plan  of  murder  was.  then  agreed  on  for  the 
5th  Feb. ;  but  this  too  was  frustrated,  because  Catilina  gave 
the  signal  too  early,  before  the  bandits  who  were  bespoken 
had  all  arrived.  Thereupon  the  secret  was  divulged.  The 
government  did  not  venture  openly  to  proceed  against  the 
conspiracy,  but  it  assigned  a  guard  to  the  consuls  who  were 
immediately  threatened,  and  it  opposed  to  the  band  of  the 
conspirators  a  band  paid  by  the  government.  To  remove 
Piso,  the  proposal  was  made  that  he  should  be  sent  as 
quaestor  with  praetorian  powers  to  Hither  Spain ;  to  which 
Crassus  consented,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  resources  of 
that  important  province  for  the  insurrection.  Proposals 
going  farther  were  prevented  by  the  tribunes* 

So  runs  the  account  that  has  come  down  to  us,  which 
evidently  gives  the  version  current  in  the  government  cir- 
cles, and  the  credibility  of  which  in  detail  must,  in  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  checking  it,  be  left  an  open  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  main  matter — the  participation  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus — the  testimony  of  their  political  opponents 
certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  it. 
But  their  notorious  action  at  this  epoch  corresponds  with 
striking  exactness  to  the  secret  action  which  this  report 
ascribes  to  them.  The  attempt  of  Crassus,  who  in  this 
year  was  censor,  officially  to  enrol  the  Transpadanes  in  the 
burgess-list  (p.  196)  was  itself  directly  a  revolutionary  en- 
terprise. It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Crassus  on  the 
same  occasion  made  preparations  to  enrol  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
in  the  list  of  Roman  domains,*  and  that  Caesar  about  the 

*  Platarch,  CroM,  IS ;  Cicero^  de  Lagt  Agr,  il  17,  44.     To  thig 
year  (689)  belongs  Cicero's  oration  de  Rege  Afexandrino^ 
^  which  has  been  incorrectly  assigned  to  the  year  698.    In 

it  Cicero  refutes,  as  the  fragments  clearly  show,  the  asser- 
tion of  Crassus,  that  Egypt  had  been  rendered  Roman  property  by  the 
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same  time  (089  or  690)  got  a  proposal  8ubini& 
ted  by  some  tribunes  to  the  burgesses  to  send 
him  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  reinstate  king  Ptolemaeus  whom 
the  Alexandrians  had  expelled.    These  machinations  sus- 
piciovsly  coincide  with  the  charges  made  by  their  antago- 
nists.   Certainty  cannot  be  attained  on  the  point ;  but  there 
is  a  great  probability  that  Crassus  and  Caesar  had  projected 
a  plan  to  possess  themselves  of  the  military  dictatorship 
during  the  absence  of  Pompeius ;  that  Egypt  was  selected 
as  the  basis  of  this  democratic  military  power ;  and  that, 
in  fine,  the  insurrectionary  attempt  of  689  had 
been  contrived   to  realize  these  projects,  and 
Catilina  and  Piso  had  thus  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  Cras* 
8US  and  Caesar. 

For  a  mom^it  the  conspiracy  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
elections  for  690  took  place  without  Crassus  and 
Eosumption  Cacsar  renewing  their  attempt  to  get  possession 
of  the  oon-  Qf  \^^  consulate ;  which  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  of  the  leader  of 
the  democracy,  Lucius  Caesar,  a  weak  man  who  was  not 
unfrequently  employed  by  his  kinsman  as  a  tool,  was  on 
this  occasion  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  the  re* 
ports  from  Asia  urged  them  to  make  haste.  The  affairs  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  were  already  completely  arranged. 
However  clearly  the  democratic  strategists  showed  that  the 
Mithradatic  war  could  only  be  regarded  as  terminated  by 
the  capture  of  the  king,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  undertake  the  pursuit  round  the  Black  Sea,  arid  above 
all  things  to  keep  aloof  from  Syria  (p«  155) — Pompeius, 
not  concerning  himself  about  such  talk,  had  set  out  in  the 

testament  of  king  Alexander.  This  question  of  law  might  and  must 
have  been  discussed  in  689 ;  but  in  698  it  had  been  de- 

^   ^*  prived  of  its  significance  through  the  Julian  law  of  696. 

^^  In  698  moreover  the  discussion  related  not  to  the  ques- 

tion to  whom  Egypt  belonged,  but  to  the  restoration  of 

the  king  driven  out  by  a  revolt,  and  in  this  transaction  which  is  well 

known  to  us  Crassus  played  no  part.    Lastly,  Cicero  after  the  confer^ 

ence  of  Luca  was  not  at  all  in  a  position  seriously  to  oppase  one  of  the 

triumvirs. 
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spring  of  690  from  Armenia  and  marched 
towards  Syria.  If  Egypt  was  really  selected 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  democracy,  t}iere  was  no  time 
to  he  lost;  otherwise  Pompeius  might  easily  arrive  in 
Egypt  sooner  than  Caesar.  The  conspiracy  of 
688,  far  from  being  broken  up  by  the  lax  and 
timid  measures  of  repression,  was  again  active  when  tlie 
consular  elections  for  691  approached.  The  per* 
sons  were,  it  is  probable,  substantially  the  same, 
and  the  plan  was  but  little  altered.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  again  kept  in  the  background.  On  this  occasion 
they  had  set  up  as  candidates  for  the  consulship  Catllina 
himself  and  Gains  Antonius,  the  younger  son  of  the  orator 
and  a  brother  of  the  general  notorious  for  his  failure  at 
Crete.  They  were  sure  of  Catilina ;  Antonius,  originally 
a  Sullan  like  Catilina  and  like  the  latter  brought  to  trial  on 
that  account  some  years  before  by  the  democratic  party  and 
ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  115, 128) — otherwise  an  indolent, 
insignificant  man,  in  no  respect  called  to  be  a  leader,  and 
utterly  bankrupt — willingly  lent  himself  as  a  tool  to  the 
democrats  for  the  prize  of  the  consulship  and  the  advantages 
attached  to  it.  Through  these  consuls  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  intended  to  seize  the  government,  to  arrest  the 
children  of  Pompeius  who  remained  in  the  capital  as  hos 
tages,  and  to  arm  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  against  Pom« 
peius.  On  the  first  news  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  capital, 
the  governor  Gnaeus  Piso  was  to  raise  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection  in  Hither  Spain.  Communication  could  not  be  held 
with  him  by  way  of  the  sea,  since  Pompeius  commanded 
the  seas.  To  procure  this  they  reckoned  on  the  Trans- 
padanes  the  old  clients  of  the  democracy — among  whom 
there  was  great  agitation,  and  who  would  of  course  have 
at  once  received  the  franchise — ^and,  further,  on  different 
Celtic  tribes.*  The  threads  of  this  combination  reached  as 
far  as  Mauretania.     One  of  the  conspirators,  the  Roman 

*  The  Ambrani  (Saet.  Com.  9)  are  probably  not  the  Ugurian  Am* 
brones  (l^latarch.  Mar,  19),  but  a  mistake  of  the  pen  for  ArvtrnL 
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speculator  Publius  Sittius  from  Nuoeria,  compelled  by 
financial  embarrassments  to  ke^  aloof  from  Italy,  had 
armed  a  troop  of  desperadoes  there  and  in  Spain,  and  with 
these  wandered  about  as  a  leader  of  free-lances  in  Western 
Africa,  where  be  had  old  business  connections. 

The  party  put  forth  all  its  energies  for  the  struggle  of 

the  election.  Crassus  and  Caesar  staked  their 
SecSm*        money — ^whether  their  own  or  borrowed — and 

their  connections  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
Catilina  and  Anton  ius;  the  comrades  of  Catilitia  strained 
every  nerve  to  bring  to  the  helm  the  man  who  promised 
them  the  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  the  palaces  and 
estates  of  their  opponents,  and  above  all  deliverance  from 
their  debts,  and  who,  they  knew,  would  keep  his  wordL 
The  aristocracy  was  in  great  perplexity,  chiefly  because  it 
could  not  even  start  counter-candidates.  That  such  a  can- 
didate risked  his  head,  was  obvious;  and  the  times  were 
past  when  the  post  of  danger  allured  the  burgess — ^now 
even  ambition  was  hushed  in  presence  of  fear.  Accord* 
ingly  the  nobility  contented  themselves  with  mining  a  feeble 
attempt  to  check  electioneering  intrigues  by  issuing  a  new 
law  respecting  bribery — which,  however,  was  thwarted  by 
the  veto  of  a  tribune  of  the  people — and  with  turning  over 
their  votes  to  a  candidate  who,  although  not  acceptable  to 

them,  was  at  least  inoffensive.    This  was  Mar- 

Glcero  elect"  /^,  ..        i  ^^ m^*     i    ^  *  a 

od  instead  of  cus  Cicero,  notoFiously  a  political  trimmer,* 
Catiima.  accustomed  to  flirt  at  times  with  the  democrats^ 
at  times  with  Pumpeius,  at  times  from  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  lend  his  services  aa 
an  advocate  to  every  influential  man  under  impeachment 
without  distinction  of  person  or  party  (he  numbered  even 
Catilina  among  his  cli /nts) ;  belonging  properly  to  no  party 

*  This  cannot  well  be  ezpreBsed  more  nuvely  than  is  done  by  his 
own  brother  {Dt  Pet,  Com,  1,  5 ;  18,  61,  63 ;  in  690). 
In  proof  of  this,  unprejudiced  persons  will  read  not  with- 
out interest  the  second  oration  against  RuUus,  where  the  "  first  demo- 
oratic  consul,"  gulling  the  friendly  public  in  a  very  delectable  fashion, 
unfolds  to  it  the  *^  true  democracy." 
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or — ^which  was  much  the  same — ^to  the  party  of  material 
interests,  which  was  dominant  in  the  courts  and  was  pleased 
with  the  eloquent  pleader  and  the  polite  and  witty  com- 
panion. He  had  connections  enough  in  the  capital  and  the 
country  towns  to  have  a  diance  alongside  of  the  candidates 
proposed  by  the  democracy ;  and  as  the  nobility,  although 
with  reluctance,  and  the  Pompeians  voted  for  him,  he  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  two  candidates  of  the 
democracy  obtained  almost  the  same  number  d  votes ;  but 
a  few  more  fell  to  Antonius,  whose  fiunily  was  of  more 
consideration  than  that  of  his  fellow  candidate.  This  acci- 
dent frustrated  the  election  of  Catilina,  and  saved  Rome 
from  a  second  Cinna.  A  little  before  this  Piso  had — it  was 
said  at  the  instigation  of  bis  political  and  personal  enemy 
Pompeius — ^been  put  to  death  in  Spain  by  his  native  escort.* 
With  the  consul  Antonius  alone  nothing  could  be  done; 
Qcero  broke  the  loose  bond  which  attached  him  to  the  cot^ 
spiracy,  even  before  they  entered  on  their  offices,  inasmuch 
as  he  renounced  his  legal  privilege  of  having  the  consular 
provinces  determined  by  lot,  and  handed  over  to  his  deeply- 
embarrassed  colleague  the  lucrative  governorship  of  Mace- 
donia. The  essential  preliminary  conditions  of  this  project 
also  had  therefore  miscarried. 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Oriental  affairs  grew  daily 
more  perilous  for  the  democracy.  The  settle- 
ieoisofiaM  ment  of  Syria  rapidly  adyanced ;  already  invi- 
•onspiratoo.  (.jj^Jq^s  had  been  addressed  to  Pompeius  from 
Egypt  to  march  thither  and  occupy  the  country  for  Rome ; 
they  could  not  but  be  afraid  that  they  would  next  hear  of 
Pompeius  in  person  having  taken  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  It  was  by  this  very  apprehension  probably 
that  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to  get  himself  sent  by  the  peo- 
ple to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  against  his 
rebellious  subjects  (p.  205)  was  called  forth :  it  failed,  ap- 
parently through  the  disinclination  of  great  and  small  to 

*  His  epitaph  stIU  extant  runs :  On  Calpurmtu  On,  /.  PUo  quaet' 
tor  pro  />r.  «B  «.  r.  prcvinciam  Hitpaniam  cUgriarem  opiinuit. 
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undertake  anything  whatever  against  the  interest  of  Ponir* 
peius.  His  return  home,  and  the  probable  catastrophe 
which  it  involved,  were  always  drawing  the  nearer;  often 
as  the  string  of  the  bow  had  been  broken,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  fresh  attempt  to  bend  it.  The  city 
was  in  sullen  ferment;  frequent  conferences  of  the  heads 
of  the  movement  indicated  that  some  step  was  again  con- 
templated. 

What  they  wished  became  manifest  when  the  new  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  entered  on  their  office  (10 

uSTal^'n  I>«5-  ^^)»  an<J  one  of  them,  Publius  Seviiius 
^'  Bullus,  immediately  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 

which  was  designed  to  procure  for  the  leaders 
of  the  democrats  a  position  similar  to  that  which  Pom- 
peius  occupied  in  consequence  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  pro- 
posals. Ilie  nominal  object  was  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  Italy.  The  ground  for  these,  however,  was  not  to  be 
gained  by  dispossession ;  on  the  contrary  all  existing  pri- 
vate rights  were  guaranteed,  and  even  the  illegal  oocapa- 
tions  of  the  most  recent  times  (p.  113)  were  converted  into 
full  property.  The  leased  Campanian  domain  alone  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  and  colonized ;  in  other  cases  the  govem- 
mont  was  to  acquire  the  land  destined  for  assignation  by 
ordinary  purchase.  To  procure  the  sums  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  the  remaining  Italian,  and  more  especially  all 
the  extra-Italian,  domain-land  was  successively  to  be  brought 
to  sale ;  which  was  understood  to  include  the  former  royal 
hunting  domains  in  Macedonia,  the  Thraoian  Chersonese, 
Bithynio,  Pontus,  Gyrene,  and  also  the  territories  of  the 
cities  acquired  in  full  property  by  right  of  war  in  Spain, 
Africa,  Sicily,  Hellas,  and  Cilioia.  Everything  was  like- 
wise to  be  sold  which  the  state  had  acquired  in  moveable 
and  immoveable  property  since  the  year  666, 
and  of  which  it  had  not  previously  disposed ; 
this  was  aimed  chiefly  at  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  For  the  same 
purpose  all  subject  communities,  with  the  exception  of  the 
towns  with  Latin  rights  and  the  other  free  cities,  were  bur- 
dened with  very  high  rates  of  taxes  and  tithes.     Lastly 
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there  was  likewise  destined  for  those  purchases  the  prodtica 
of  the  new  provincial  revenues,  to  be  reckoned 
from  692,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  booty 
not  yet  legally  applied  ;  which  regulation  had  reference  to 
the  new  sources  of  taxation  opened  up  by  Pompeius  in  the 
East  and  to  the  public  moneys  that  might  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  Pompeius  and  the  heirs  of  Sulla.  For  the  exe- 
ootion  of  this  measure  decemvirs  with  a  special  jurisdiction 
and  special  imperivm  were  to  be  nominated,  who  were  to 
remain  five  years  in  office  and  to  surround  themselves  with 
200  subalterns  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but  in  the  eleo* 
tion  of  the  decemvirs  only  those  candidates  who  should 
personally  announce  themselves  were  to  be  taken  into  ao- 
coimt,  and,  as  in  the  elections  of  priests  (iii.  521),  only 
seventeen  tribes  to  be  fixed  by  lot  out  of  the  thirty-five 
were  to  make  the  election.  It  needed  no  great  acuteness 
to  discern  that  in  this  decemviral  college  it  was  intended  to 
create  a  power  after  the  model  of  that  of  Pompeius,  only 
with  somewhat  less  of  a  military  and  more  of  a  democratic 
hue.  The  jurisdiction  was  especially  needed  for  the  sake 
of  deciding  the  Egyptian  question,  the  military  power  for 
the  sake  of  arming  against  Pompeius ;  the  clause,  which 
fi>rbade  the  choice  of  an  absent  person,  excluded  Pompeius ; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  manipulation  of  the  balloting  were  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  management  of  the  election  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  democracy. 

But  this  attempt  totally  missed  its  aim.  The  multi- 
tude, finding  it  more  agreeable  to  have  their  com  measured 
out  to  them  under  the  shade  of  Roman  porticoes  from  the 
public  magazines  than  to  cultivate  it  for  themselves  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  received  even  the  proposal  in  itself 
with  complete  indifference.  They  soon  came  also  to  feel 
that  Pompeius  would  never  acquiesce  in  such  a  resolution 
offensive  to  him  in  every  respect,  and  that  matters  could 
not  stand  well  with  a  party  which  in  its  painful  alarm  con- 
descended to  offers  so  extravagant.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  not  difficult  for  the  government  to  frustrate 
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the  proposal ;  thb  new  consul  Cicero  seized  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  in  this  ca^e  his  talent  for  giving  a  finishing 
stroke  to  the  beaten  party ;  even  before  the  tribunes  who 
stood  ready  exercised  their  veto,  the  author  himself  with- 

drew  his  proposal  (1  Jan,  691).    The  demoo 

racy  had  gained  nothing  but  the  unpleasant  les- 
son, that  the  great  multitude  out  of  love  or  fear  still  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  Pompeius,  and  that  every  proposal  was 
certain  to  fail  which  the  public  perceived  to  be  dkected 
against  him. 

Wearied  by  all  this  vain  agitation  and  scheming  with* 

out  result,  Catilina  determined  to  push  the  mat* 
^Xa?ui6  ^^  ^  A  decision  and  make  an  end  of  it  once  for 
j^^^jgjjj^      alL     He  took  his  measures  in  the  course  of 

the  summer  to  open  the  civil  war.  Faesiilae 
(Fiesole),  a  very  strong  town  situated  in  Etruria — ^which 
swarmed  with  the  impoverished  and  conspirators — ^and 
fifteen  years  before  the  centre  of  the  rising  of  Lepidus,  was 
again  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection. 
Thither  were  despatched  the  consignments  of  money,  for 
which  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  capital  Implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  furnished  the  means ;  there  arms  and  soldiers 
were  collected ;  and  there  an  old  SuUan  captain,  Gaius 
Manlius,  as  brave  and  as  free  Irom  scruples  of  conscience 
as  was  ever  any  soldier  of  fortune,  took  temporarily  the 
chief  command.  Similar  though  less  extensive  warlike 
preparations  were  made  at  other  points  of  Italy.  The 
Transpodanes  were  so  excited  that  they  seemed  only  wait- 
ing fi>r  the  signal  to  strike.  In  the  Bruttian  country,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  Capua — ^wherever  great  bodiee  of 
slaves  were  accumulated — ^a  second  slave  insurrection  lilce 
that  of  Spartacus  seemed  on  the  eve  of  arising.  Even  in 
the  capital  there  was  something  brewing ;  those  who  saw 
tbe  haughty  bearing  with  which  the  summoned  debtors  ap- 
peared before  the  urban  praetor,  could  not  but  remember 
the  scenes  which  had  preceded  the  murder  of  Asellio  (iii. 
313).  The  capitalists  were  in  unutterable  anxiety ;  it 
seemed  needful  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
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gold  and  sOver,  and  to  place  the  principal  ports  under  sur* 
veillance.  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was— on  occasion 
of  the  consular  election  for  682|  for  which  Cati« 
lina  had  again  announced  himself — summarily 
to  pat  to  death  the  consul  conducting  the  election  as  well 
as  the  inconvenient  rival  candidates,  and  to  carry  the  eleo 
tion  of  Catilina  at  any  price ;  in  case  of  necessity,  even  to 
Wing  armed  hands  from  Faesulae  and  the  other  rallying 
points  against  the  capital,  and  with  their  help  to  crush  r^ 
sistance. 

Cicero,  who  was  constantly  and  completely  informed  hy 
his  agents  male  and  female  of  the  transactions 
SS^iku  of  the  conspirators,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
S^^S^^  election  (20  Oct.)  denounced  the  conspiracy  in 
*"  the  full  senate  and  in  presence  oi  its  principal 
leaders.  Catilina  did  not  condescend  to  deny  it;  he  an- 
swered haughtily  that,  if  the  election  for  consul  should  fall 
on  him,  the  great  headless  party  would  certainly  no  longer 
want  a  leader  against  the  small  party  led  by  wretched 
heads.  But  as  palpable  evidences  of  the  plot  were  not 
before  them,  nothing  farther  was  to  be  got  from  the  timid 
senate,  except  that  it  gave  its  previous  sanction  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  exertional  measures  which  the  magistrates 
might  deem  suitable  (21  Oct).  Thus  the  election  battle 
approached^-on  this  occasion  more  a  battle  than  an  elec- 
tion ;  for  Cieero  too  had  formed  for  himself  an  armed 
body-guard  out  of  the  younger  men,  more  especially  of  the 
mercantile  order ;  and  it  was  his  armed  force  that  covered 
■nd  ooBunanded  the  Campus  Martius  on  the  28th  October, 
the  day  to  which  ihe  election  had  been  postponed  by  the 
senate.  The  conspirators  were  not  successful  either  in  kill- 
ing the  consul  conducting  the  election,  or  in  deciding  the 
elections  according  to  tlieir  mind. 

But  meanwhile  the  dvil  war  had  begun.  On  the  27th 
Otttbreftk  of  Oct.  Gaius  Manlius  had  planted  at  Faesulae  the 
^rt^Jlj^       eagle  round  which   the  army  of  the  insurreo* 

eagles  from  the  Cimbrian  war— 4Uid  he  had  summoned 
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the  robbers  from  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  oountry 
people  to  join  him.  His  proclamations,  following  the  old 
traditions  of  the  popular  party,  demanded  liberation  from 
the  oppressive  load  of  debt  and  a  modifioation  of  the  pro* 
oedure  in  insolvency,  which,  if  the  amoont  of  the  debt  ao* 
tually  exceeded  the  clear  estate,  certainly  still  involved  in 
law  the  forfeiture  of  the  debtor's  freedom.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  rabble  of  the  capital,  in  coming  forwai^d  as  if 
it  were  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  plebeian  farmers 
and  fighting  its  battles  under  the  glorious  eagles  of  the  Cim^* 
brian  war,  wished  to  cast  a  stain  not  only  on  the  present 
but  on  the  past  of  Rome*  This  rising,  however,  remained 
isolated ;  at  the  other  places  of  rendezvous  the  conspiracy 
did  not  go  beyond  the  collection  of  arms  and  the  institution 
of  secret  conferences,  as  resolute  leaders  were  everywhere 
wanting.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  govem- 
^^^SJI^^  ment;  for,  although  the  impending  civil  war 
^^▼ern-  j^^  heen  for  a  considerable  time  openly  an- 
nounced, its  own  irresolution  and  the  clumsiness 
of  the  rusty  machinery  of  administration  had  not  allowed 
it  to  make  any  military  preparations  whatever.  It  was 
only  now  that  the  general  levy  was  called  out,  and  superior 
officers  were  ordered  to  the  several  regions  of  Italy  that 
each  might  suppress  the  insurrection  in  his  own  district ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  gladiatorial  slaves  were  ejected 
from  the  capital,  and  patrols  were  ordered  on  account  of 
the  apprehension  of  incendiarism. 

Catilina  was  in  a  painful  position.  According  to  his 
design  there  should  have  been  a  simultaneous 
niitttorain  rising  in  the  capital  and  in  Etruria  on  occasion 
of  the  consular  elections;  the  fiiilure  of  th« 
former  and  the  outbreak  of  the  latter  movement  endan- 
gered his  person  as  well  as  the  whole  success  of  his  under- 
taking. Now  that  his  partisans  at  Faesulae  had  once  risen 
in  arms  against  the  government,  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  the  capital ;  and  yet  not  only  did  everything  depend  on 
his  inducing  the  conspirators  of  the  capital  now  at  least  to 
strike  quickly,  but  this  had  to  be  done  even  before  he  left 
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Rome— for  he  kneW/  his  helpmates  too  well  to  rely  on  them 
for  that  matter.  The  more  considerable  of  the  couspira- 
tors — Publius  Lentulus  Sura  consul  in  683,  after- 
wards expelled  from  the  senate  atid  now,  in  or- 
der to  get  back  into  the  senate,  praetor  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  two  former  praetors  Publius  Autronius  and  Lucius 
Cassius — were  incapable  men ;  Lentulus  an  ordinary  aristo- 
crat of  big  words  and  great  pretensions,  but  slow  in  ooa- 
oeption  and  irresolute  in  action ;  Autronius  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  his  powerful  screaming  voice ;  while  as  to 
Lucius  Gassius  no  one  comprehended  how  a  man  so  corpu- 
lent and  so  simple  had  fallen  among  the  conspirators.  But 
Gatilina  could  not  venture  to  place  his  abler  partisans,  such 
as  the  young  senator  Gains  Cethegus  and  the  equites  Lucius 
Statilius  and  Publius  Gabinius  Capito,  at  the  head  of  the 
movement ;  for  even  amoug  the  conspirators  the  traditional 
hierarchy  of  rank  held  its  ground,  and  the  very  anarchists 
thoi]ght  that  they  should  be  unable  to  carry  the  day  unless 
a  consular  or  at  least  a  praetorian  were  at  their  head. 
Therefore,  however  urgently  the  army  of  the  insurrection 
might  long  for  its  general,  and  however  perilous  it  was  for 
the  latter  to  remain  longer  at  the  seat  of  government  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Gatilina  nevertheless  resolved 
still  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Rome.  Accustomed  to  im- 
pose on  his  cowardly  opponents  by  his  audacious  insolence, 
he  showed  himself  publicly  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate- 
house  and  replied  to  the  threats  which  were  there  addressed 
to  him,  that  they  should  beware  of  pushing  him  to  extreini- 
ties ;  that,  if  they  should  set  his  house  on  fire,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  in  ruins.  In  re- 
ality neither  private  persons  nor  officials  ventured  to  lay 
hands  on  the  dangerooB  man ;  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
indifference  when  a  young  nobleman  brought  him  to  trial 
on  account  of-  violence,  for  long  before  the  process  could 
come  to  an  end,  the  question  could  not  but  be  decided  else- 
where.  But  the  projects  of  Gatilina  £iiled ;  chiefly  because 
the  agents  of  the  government  had  made  their  way  into  the 
drde  of  the  conspirators  and  kept  it  accurately  informed 
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of  every  dtitail  of  the  plot.  When,  for  instanoe,  the  oon** 
spirators  appeared  befoi-e  the  important  fortress  of  Pra»- 
neste  (1  Nov.),  which  they  had  hoped  to  surprise  by  a  coup 
de  mainy  they  found  the  garrison  warned  and  strengthened ; 
and  in  a  similar  way  everything  miscarried.  Catiiina  with 
all  his  temerity  now  found  it  advisable  to  fix  his  departure 
for  one  of  the  ensuing  days ;  but  previously  on  his  urgent 
exhortation,  at  a  last  conference  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
night  between  the  6th  and  7th  Nov.  it  was  resolved  to  as- 
sassinate the  consul  CScero,  who  was  the  principal  director 
of  the  countermine,  before  the  departure  of  their  leader, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  any  treachery,  to  carry  the  resolve 
at  once  into  execution.  £arly  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
Nov.,  accordingly,  the  selected  murderers  knocked  at  the 
house  of  the  consul ;  but  they  found  the  guard  reinforced 
and  themselves  repulsed — on  this  occasion  too  the  spies  of 
the  government  had  outdone  the  conspirators. 

On  the  following  day  (8  Nov.)  Cicero  convoked  the 

senate.  Even  now  Catiiina  ventured  to  appear 
pToooedB  to      and  to  attempt  a  defence  against  the  mdignant 

attacks  of  the  consul,  who  unveiled  before  his 
face  the  events  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  men  no  longer 
listened  to  him,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
he  sat  the  benches  became  empty.  He  left  the  sitting,  and 
proceeded,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  done  even  apart  from 
this  incident,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  to  Etruria. 
Here  he  proclaimed  himself  consul,  and  assumed  a  position 
of  readiness  to  put  his  troops  in  motion  against  the  capital 
at  the  first  announcement  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurreo 
tion.  The  government  declared  the  two  leaders  Catiiina 
and  Manlius,  as  well  as  those  of  their  comrades  who  should 
not  have  laid  down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day,  to  be  out- 
laws, and  called  out  new  levies ;  but  at  the  head  of  the 
army  destined  against  Catiiina  was  placed  the  consul  Gaius 
Antonius,  who  was  notoriously  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  with  whose  character  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  aoci* 
dent  whether  he  would  lead  his  troops  against  Catiiina  or 
over  to  his  side.    They  seemed  to  have  directly  aimed  al 
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converting  this  Antonius  into  a  second  Lepidus.  As  little 
were  steps  taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  whc 
had  remained  behind  in  the  capital,  although  every  one 
pointed  the  finger  at  them  and  the  insurrection  in  the  capi- 
tal was  far  from  being  abandoned  by  the  conspirators — on 
the  contrary  the  plan  of  it  had  been  settled  by  Catiliua 
himself  before  his  departure  from  Rome.  A  tribune  was 
to  give  the  signal  by  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
in  the  following  night  Ccthegus  was  to  despatch  the  consul 
Cicero ;  Gabinius  and  Statilius  were  to  set  the  city  simul- 
taneously on  fire  at  twelve  places ;  and  a  communication 
was  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  army 
of  Catilina^  which  should  have  meanwhile  advanced.  Had 
the  urgent  representations  of  Cethegus  borne  fruit  and  had 
LentuluS)  who  after  Catilina's  departure  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  resolved  on  rapidly  striking  a 
blow,  the  conspiracy  might  still  have  been  successful.  But 
the  conspirators  were  just  as  incapable  and  as  cowardly  as 
their  opponents ;  weeks  elapsed  and  the  matter  came  to  no 
decisive  issue. 

At  length  the  countermine  brought  about  a  decision. 
Lentulus  in  his  tedious  fashion,  which  sought  to 

Conviction  .  j    a.         l   ^  • 

Mid  »rraii  cover  negligence  m  regard  to  what  was  imme- 
spixntoniA  dlate  and  necessary  by  the  projection  of  large 
t  capita .  ^^^  distant  plans,  had  entered  into  relations  with 
the  deputies  of  a  Celtic  canton,  the  Allobroges,  now  pres- 
ent in  Borne ;  had  attempted  to  implicate  these — the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  thoroughly  disorganized  commonwealth  and 
themselves  deeply  involved  in  debt — in  the  conspiracy  ;  and 
had  given  them  on  their  departure  messages  and  letters  to 
his  confidants.  The  Allobroges  lefl  Rome,  but  were  ai^ 
rested  in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Deo.  close  to 
the  gates  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  their  papers  were 
taken  from  then).  It  was  obvious  that  the  AUobrogian 
deputies  had  lent  themselves  as  spies  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, and  had  carried  on  the  negotiations  only  with  a 
view  to  convey  into  the*hands  of  the  latter  the  desired  cvi- 
denees  against  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the 
Vol.  IV.— 10 
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following  morning  orders  were  issued  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  by  Cicero  for  the  arrest  of  the  most  dangerous 
leaders  of  the  plot,  and  executed  in  regard  to  Lentulus, 
Cethegus,  Gabinius,  and  Statilius,  while  some  others  es- 
caped from  seizure  by  flight.  The  guilt  of  those  arrested 
as  well  as  of  the  fugitives  was  completely  evident.  Im- 
mediately after  the  arrest  the  letters  seized,  the  seals  and 
handwriting  of  which  the  prisoners  could  not  avoid  ac- 
knowledging, were  laid  before  the  senate,  and  the  captives 
and  witnesses  were  heard ;  further  confirmatory  proofe, 
deposits  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  threat* 
ening  expressions  which  they  had  employed,  were  presently 
forthcoming;  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  and 
validly  established,  and  the  most  important  documents  were 
inHned lately  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  published  as  news- 
sheets. 

The  indignation  against  the  anarchist  conspiracy  was 
general.  Gladly  would  the  oligarchic  party  have  made  use 
of  the  revelations  to  settle  accounts  with  the  democracy 
generally  and  Caesar  in  particular,  but  it  was  far  too  thor- 
oughly broken  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  prepare 
for  him  the  fate  which  it  had  formerly  prepared  for  the  two 
Gracchi  and  Saturninus;  in  this  respect  the  matter  went 
no  farther  than  good  will.  The  multitude  of  the  capital 
was  especially  shocked  by  the  incendiary  schemes  of  the 
conspirators.  The  merchants  and  the  whole  party  of  xmor 
terial  interests  naturally  perceived  in  this  war  of  the  debt- 
ors against  the  creditors  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence ; 
In  tumultuous  excitement  their  youth  crowded,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  round  the  senate-house  and  brandished  them 
against  the  open  and  secret  partisans  of  Catilina.  In  fact, 
the  conspiracy  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed ;  tiiough  its 
ultimate  authors  perhaps  were  still  at  liberty,  the  whole 
staff  entrusted  with  its  execution  were  either  captured  or 
had  fled ;  the  band  assembled  at  Faesulae  could  not  pes* 
sibly  accomplish  much,  unless  supported  by  an  insurrection 
m  the  capital. 

In  a  tolerably  well-ordered  commonwealth  the  lAatter 
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would  now  have  been  politically  at  an  end,  and 
inthoBonate  the  military  and  the  tribunals  would  have  un** 
SecntSfn  dcftaken  the  rest.  But  in  Rome  matters  had 
J^J^  °^     come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  government  wa« 

not  even  in  a  position  to  keep  a  couple  of  noble- 
men of  note  in  safe  custody.  '  The  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
Lentulus  and  of  the  others  arrested  were  stirring ;  plans, 
it  was  alleged,  were  contrived  to  liberate  them  by  force 
from  the  private  houses  in  which  they  were  detained ;  there 
was  no  lack — ^thanks  to  the  anarchist  doings  of  recent  years 
—of  ringleaders  in  Rome  who  contracted  at  a  certain  rate 
for  riots  and  deeds  of  violence ;  Catilina,  in  fine,  was  in* 
formed  of  what  had  occurred,  and  was  near  enough  to  at- 
tempt a  cwip  de  main  with  his  bands.  How  much  of  these 
rumours  was  true,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  ground  for 
apprehension,  because,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,^neither 
troops  nor  even  a  respectable  police  force  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  tne  government  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  in  reality 
left  at  the  mercy  of  every  gang  of  banditti.  The  idea  was 
suggested  of  precluding  all  possible  attempts  at  liberation 
by  the  immediate  execution  of  the  prisoners.  Constitu- 
tionaUy,  this  was  not  possible.  Aooording  to  the  ancient 
and  sacred  right  of  appeal,  a  sentence  of  death  could  only 
be  pronounced  against  the  Roman  burgess  by  the  whole 
body  of  burgesses,  and  not  by  any  other  authority ;  and, 
as  the  courts  formed  by  the  body  of  burgesses  had  them- 
selves become  antiquatfi^d,  a  capital  sentence  was  no  longer 
pronounced  at  all.  Cicero  would  gladly  have  rejected  the 
hazardous  suggestion  ;  indifierent  as  in  itself  the  legal  ques- 
tion might  be  to  the  advocate,  he  knew  well  how  very  us^ 
fnl  it  is  to  an  advocate  to  be  called  liberal,  and  he  showed 
little  desire  to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  the  dem(^ 
cratic  party  by  shedding  this  blood.  But  those  around 
him,  and  particularly  his  aristocratic  wife,  urged  him  to 
crown  his  services  to  his  country  by  this  bold  step ;  the 
consul  like  all  cowards  anxiously  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  yet  trembling  before  the 
formidable  responsibility,  in  his  distress  convoked  the  sen- 
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ate,  and  left  it  to  that  body  to  decide  as  to  the  life  or  death 
of  the  four  prisoners.  This  indeed  had  no  meaning ;  for 
as  the  senate  was  constitutionally  even  less  entitled  to  act 
than  the  consul,  all  the  responsibility  still  devolved  right* 
fully  on  the  latter :  but  when  wad  cowardice  ever  consist- 
ent %  Caesar  made  every  exertion  to  save  the  prisoners, 
and  his  speedi,  full  of  covert  threats  as  to  the  future  inevit* 
able  vengeance  of  the  democracy,  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion* Although  all  the  consulars  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  senate  had  already  declared  for  the  execution,  most  of 
them,  with  Cicero  at  their  head,  seemed  now  once  mora 
inclined  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law«  But  when 
Cato  in  pettifogging  fiwhion  brought  the  champions  of  the 
milder  view  into  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  of  the  plot» 
and  pointed  to  the  preparations  for  liberating  the  prisoners 
by  a  street-riot,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  waverers  into 
a  fresh  alarm,  and  in  securing  a  majority  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  transgressors. 

The  execution  of  the  decree  naturally  devolved  on  the 

consul,  who  had  called  it  forth.  Late  on  the 
oftiieOa-       evening  of  the  5th  of  December  the  prisoners 

were  brought  from  their  previous  quarters,  and 
conducted  across  the  market-place  still  densely  crowded  by 
men  to  the  prison  in  which  criminals  condemned  to  death 
were  wont  to  be  kept.  *  It  was  a  subterranean  vault,  twelve 
feet  deep,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  formerly  had 
served  as  a  well-house.  The  consul  himself  conducted 
Lentulus,  and  praetors  the  others,  all  attended  by  strong 
guards ;  but  the  attempt  at  rescue,  which  had  been  expected, 
did  not  take  place.  No  one  knew  whether  the  prisoners 
were  being  conveyed  to  a  secure  plaoe  of  custody  or  to  the 
•cene  of  execution.  At  the  door  of  the  prison  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  triumvirs  who  conducted  the  executions, 
and  were  strangled  in  the  subterranean  vault  by  torchlight. 
The  consul  had  waited,  before  the  door  till  the  executions 
were  accompiishe  1,  and  then  with  his  loud  well-known  voice 
proclaimed  over  the  Forum  to  the  multitude  waiting  in 
silence,  ''They  are  dead."     Till  far  on  in  the  night  tha 
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erowds  moved  through  the  streets  and  exultingly  saluted 
the  consul,  to  whom  they  believed  that  they  owed  the  se* 
cority  of  their  houses  and  their  property.  The  senate 
ordered  public  festivals  of  gratitude,  and  the  first  inen  of 
the  nobility,  Marcus  Cato  and  Quintus  Catulus,  saluted  the 
author  of  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  name — ^dow  heard 
for  the  first  time— of  a  ^'  fikther  of  his  fatherland**' 

But  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  all  the  more  dreadful 
that  it  appeared  to  a  whole  people  great  and  commendable. 
Never  perhaps  has  a  commonwealth  more  lamentably  de- 
clared itself  bankrupt  than  did  Borne  through  this  resolu- 
tion— adopted  in  cold  blood  by  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  approved  by  public  opinion^4;o  put  to  death  in 
all  haste  a  few  political  prisoners,  who  were  no  doubt  cul- 
pable according  to  the  laws;  but  had  not  forfeited  life; 
because,  forsooth,  the  security  of  th%  prisons  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  Uiere  was  no  sufficient  police.  It  was  the 
humorous  trait  seldom  wanting  to  a  historical  tragedy,  that 
this  act  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny  had  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  most  unstable  and  timid  of  all  Roman  statesmen, 
and  that  the  ^*  first  democratic  consul "  was  selected  to  de- 
stroy the  palladium  of  the  andent  freedom  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  the  right  of  provocation 

Ai^r  the  conspiracy  had  been  thus  stifled  in  the  capital 
even  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak,  there  re- 
^&^Ett^  mained  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  insur- 
^mwir.  rection  in  Etruria.  The  army  amounting  to 
about  2,000  men,  which  Gatilina  found  on  his 
arrival,  had  increased  nearly  fivefold  by  the  numerous  re- 
cruits who  flocked  in,  and  already  formed  two  tolerably  full 
legions,  in  which  however  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
men  were  sufficiently  armed*  Gatilina  had  thrown  himself 
with  his  force  into  the  mountains  and  avoided  a  battle  with 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
oi^anization  of  his  bands  and  awaiting  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  in  Rome.  But  the  news  of  its  failure  broke 
up  the  army  of  the  insurgents  ;  the  mass  of  the  less  com- 
promised thereupon  returned  home.    The  remnant  of  reso 
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lute,  or  rather  desperate,  men  that  were  left  made  an  at 
tempt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Apennine  passes  into 
Qaul ;  but  when  the  little  band  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  Pistoria  (Pietoja),  it  found  itself  caught 
between  two  armies.  In  front  of  it  was  the  corps  of  Quin- 
tus  Metellus,  which  had  come  up  from  Ravenna  and  Ari- 
minum  to  occupy  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines ; 
behind  it  was  the  army  of  Antonius,  who  had  at  length 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  officers  and  agreed  to  a  win- 
ter campaign.  Catilina  was  wedged  in  on  both  sides,  and 
his  supplies  came  to  an  end ;  nothing  was  left  but  to  throw 
himself  on  the  nearest  foe,  which  was  Antonius.  In  a  nar- 
row valley  enclosed  by  rocky  mountains  the  conflict  took 
place  between  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  of  Antonius, 
which — in  order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  at  least  per- 
sonally to  perform  execution  on  his  former  allies — ^he  had 
under  a  pretext  entrusted  for  this  day  to  a  brave  officer 
who  had  grown  grey  under  arms,  Marcus  Petreius.  The 
superior  strength  of  the  government  army  was  of  little 
account,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle.  Both 
Catilina  and  Petreius  placed  their  most  trusty  men  in  the 
foremost  ranks;  quarter  was  neither  given  nor- received. 
The  conflict  lasted  long,  and  many  brave  men  fell  on  both 
sides ;  Catilina,  who  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  had 
sent  back  his  horse  and  those  of  all  his  officers,  showed  on 
this  day  that  nature  had  destined  him  for  no  ordinary 
things,  and  that  he  knew  at  once  how  to  command  as  a 
general  and  how  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  At  length  Petreius 
with  his  guard  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and,  after 
having  overthrown  this,  attacked  the  two  wings  from  within. 
This  decided  the  yiotory.  The  corpses  of  the  Cfttilinarians 
— ^there  were  counted  8,000  of  them— covered,  as  it  were 
in  rank  and  file,  the  ground  where  they  had  fought ;  the 
officers  and  the  general  himself  had,  when  all  was  lost, 
thrown  themselves  headlong  on  the  enemy  and  thus  sought 
and  found  death  (beginning  of  692).  Antonius 
was  on  account  of  this  victory  stamped  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  new  thanksgivings 
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festivals  showed  that  .the  govennnent  and  the  governed  were 
beginning  to  become  accustomed  to  civil  war. 

The  anarchist  plot  had  thus  been  suppressed  in  the  capi- 
tal  and  in  Italy  with  bloody  violence ;  people 
CrHssua  and  were  reminded  of  it  merely  by  the  criminal 
anu  tLe  i^  proccsses  whlch  in  the  Etruscan  country  towns 
*"*^^'^  and  in  the  capital  thinned  the  ranks  of  those 
affiliated  to  the  beaten  party,  and  by  the  large  accessions 
to  the  robber-bands  of  Italy^-one  of  which,  for  instance, 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Spartacus  and 
Catilina,  was  destroyed  by  a  military  force  in 
694  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  But  it  is  im« 
portant  to  keep  in  view  that  the  blow  fell  by  no  means 
merely  on  the  anarchists  proper,  who  had  conspired  to  set 
the  capital  on  fire  and  had  fought  at  Pistoria,  but  on  the 
whole  democratic  party.  That  this  party,  and  in  particular 
Crassus  and  Caesar,  had  a  hand  in  the  gam^  on  the  present 
occasion  as  well  as  in  the  plot  of  668,  may  be 
regarded — not  in  a  juristic,  but  in  a  historical, 
point  of  view — ^as  an  ascertained  fact.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  Gatulus  and  the  other  heads  of  the  senatorial 
party  accused  the  leader  of  the  democrats  of  complicity  in 
the  anarchist  plot^  and  that  the  latter  as  senator  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  brutal  judicial  murder  contemplated  by 
the  oligarchy,  could  only  be  urged  by  partisan  sophistry 
as  any  valid  proof  of  his  participation  in  the  plans  of  Cati- 
lina. But  a  series  of  other  facts  is  of  more  weight.  Ac- 
cording to  express  and  irrefragable  testimonies  it  was  espe* 
cially  Crassus  and  Caesar  that  supported  the  candidature 
of  Catilina  for  the  consulship.  When  Caesar  in 
690  brought  the  executioners  of  Sulla  before 
the  commission  for  murder  (p.  199)  he  allowed  the  rest  to 
be  condemned,  but  the  most  guilty  and  infamous  of  all, 
Catilina,  to  be  acquitted.  In  the  revelations  of  the  Srd  of 
December,  it  is  true,  Cicero  did  not  include  among  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  of  whom  he  had  information 
those  of  the  two  influential  men ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
the  informers  denounced  not  merely  those  against  whom 
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Bubsequcntly  investigation  was  directed,  but  "  many  inno- 
cent" persons  besides,  whom  the  consul  Cicero  thought 
^  proper  to  erase  from  the  list ;  and  in  later  years,  when  he 
had  no  reason  to  disguise  the  truth,  he  expressly  named 
Caesar  among  the  accomplices.  An  indirect  but  very  in- 
telligible inculpation  is  implied  also  in  the  circumstance, 
that  of  the  four  persons  arrested  on  the  3rd  of  December 
the  two  least  dangerous,  Statilius  and  Gabinius,  were  handed 
over  to  be  guarded  by  the  senators  Caesar  and  Crassus  ;  it 
was  manifestly  intended  that  these  should  either,  if  they 
allowed  them  to  escape,  be  compromised  in  the  view  of 
public  opinion  as  accessories,  or,  if  they  really  detained 
them,  be  compromised  in  the  view  of  their  fellow-conspira- 
tors as  renegades. 

The  following  scene  which  occurred  in  the  senate  shows 
significantly  how  matters  stood.  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest of  Lentulus  and  his  comrades,  a  messenger  despatched 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  capital  to  Catilina  was  seized  by 
the  agents  of  the  government,  and,  afler  having  been  assured 
of  impunity,  was  induced  to  make  a  comprehensive  con- 
fession in  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  critical  portions  of  his  confession  and  in  particular 
named  Crassus  as  having  commissioned  him,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  senators,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  it 
was  resolved  to  cancel  the  whole  statement  without  farther 
inquiry,  and  to  imprison  its  author  notwithstanding  the 
amnesty  assured  to  him,  until  3uch  time  as  he  should  have 
not  merely  retracted  the  statement,  but  have  also  confessed 
who  had  instigated  him  to  give  such  false  testimony .  Here 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  not  merely  that  that  man  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  o(  the  state  of  matters  who,  when  sum- 
moned to  make  an  attack  upon  Crassus,  replied  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  provoke  the  bull  of  the  herd,  but  also  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate  with  Cicero  at  their  head  were  agreed 
in  not  permitting  the  revelations  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  The  public  was  not  so  nice ;  the  young  men,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  ward  off  the  incendiaries,  were  exas- 
perated against  no  one  so  much  as  against  Caesar ;  on  the 
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6th  of  December,  when  he  left  the  aenate,  they  pointed 
their  swords  at  his  breast,  aud  even  now  he  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life  on  the  same  spot  where  the  fatal  blow 
fell  on  him  seventeen  years  afterwards ;  he  did  not  again 
for  a  considerable  time  enter  the  senate-house.  Any  one 
who  impartially  considers  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  during  all  this  time 
Catilina  was  backed  by  more  powerful  men,  who— relying 
on  the  want  of  a  legally  complete  chain  of  evidence  and  on 
the  lukewarmness  and  cowardice  of  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  which  was  but  half-initiated  and  greedily  caught  at 
any  pretext  for  inaction — knew  how  to  hinder  any  serious 
interference  with  the  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, to  procure  free  departure  for  the  chief  of  the  insur* 
gents,  and  even  so  to  manage  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  sending  of  troops  against  the  insurrection  that  it  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  army. 
While  the  course  of  the  events  themselves  thus  testifies 
that  the  threads  of  the  Gatilinarian  plot  reached  &r  higher 
than  Lentulus  and  Catilina,  it  deserves  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  at  a  much  later  period,  when  Caesar  had  got  to  the 
head  of  the  state,  he  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
only  Catllinarian  still  surviving,  Publius  Sittius  the  leader 
of  the  Mauretaniaa  free  bands,  and  that  he  modified  the 
law  of  debt  quite  in  the  sense  that  the  proclamations  of 
Manlius  demanded. 

All  these  pieces  of  evidence  speak  clearly  enough  ;  but, 
even  were  it  not  so,  the  desperate  position  of  the  democracy 
in  presence  of  the  military  power — which  since  the  Gabinio- 
Manilian  laws  assumed  alongside  of  it  an  attitude  more 
threatening  than  ever — renders  it  almost  a  certainty  that, 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  it  sought  a  hist  resource 
in  secret  plots  and  in  alliance  with  anarchy.  The  circum- 
stances were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cinnan  times. 
While  in  the  East  Pompeius  occupied  a  position  nearly 
such  as  Sulla  then  did,  Crassus  and  Caesar  sought  to  raise 
a  counteivpower  in  Italy  like  that  which  Marius  and  Cinna 
had  possessed,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  if  possible 
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better  than  they  had  done.  The  vay  to  this  result  lay 
onoe  more  through  terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  to  pave  tha( 
way  CatUina  was  certainly  the  fitting  man.  Naturally  the 
more  reputable  leaders  of  the  democracy  kept  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  background,  and  lefl  to  their  un- 
clean associates  the  execution  of  the  unclean  work,  the 
political  results  of  which  they  hoped  afterwards  to  appro- 
priate. Still  moi'e  naturally,  when  the  enterprise  had 
failed,  the  partners  of  higher  position  applied  every  effort 
to  conceal  their  participation  in  it.  And  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  former  conspirator  had  himself  become  the  target 
of  political  plots,  the  veil  was  for  that  very  reason  drawn 
only  the  more  closely  over  those  darker  years  in  the  life 
of  the  great  man,  and  even  special  apologies  for  him  were 
written  with  that  very  object.* 

For  five  years  Pompeius  was  in  the  East  at  the  head 

of  his  armies  and  fleets ;  for  five  years  the  de- 

ofthedomo-     mocracy  at  home  conspired  to  overthrow  him. 

on  0  party,    rj^^  result  was  discouraging.     With  unspeakable 

exertions  they  had  not  merely  attained  nothing,  but  had 
suffered  morally   as  well   as  materially  enormous   loss. 
Even  the  coalition  of  683  was  probably  re- 
garded by  democrats  of  pure  water  as  a  scan- 
dal, although  the  democracy  at  that  time  only  coalesced 

*  Such  an  apology  is  the  CatUina  of  Sallust,  which  was  publiflhod 
by  the  author,  a  notorioufl  GaeBarian,  after  the  year  708, 
eitiier  UDder  the  monarchy  of  Caesar  or  more  probably 
under  the  triumvirate  of  his  heirs ;  evidently  as  a  treatise  with  a  politi- 
cal drift,  which  endeavours  to  bring  into  credit  the  democratic  party — 
on  which  in  fact  the  Roman  monarchy  was  based — and  to  clear  Caesar's 
men.  )ry  from  the  blackest  stain  that  rested  on  it ;  and  with  the  col- 
lateral object  of  whitewashing  as  for  as  possible  the  uncle  of  the  tri- 
umvir Marcus  Antonius  (comp.  a^.  c.  69  with  Dio.  xxxvii.  89).  The 
JugurUia  of  the  same  author  is  in  an  exactly  similar  way  designed 
partly  to  expose  the  pitifulness  of  the  oligarchic  government,  partly 
to  glorify  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  democracy,  Gaius  Marius.  The  cip> 
cumstance  that  the  adroit  author  keeps  the  apologetic  and  inoulpatory 
character  of  these  writings  of  his  in  the  bacdcground,  proveB,  not  that 
they  are  not  partisan  treatises,  but  that  they  are  good  ones. 
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with  two  distiogaished  men  of  the  opposite  party  and 
bound  these  to  its  programme.  But  now  the  democratio 
party  had  made  common  cause  with  a  band  of  murderers 
and  bankrupts,  who  were  almost  all  likewise  deserters  from 
the  camp  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  had  at  least  for  the  time 
being  accepted  their  programme,  that  is  to  say,  the  terror- 
ism of  Cinna.  The  party  of  material  interests,  one  of  the 
^^  chief  elements  of  the  coalition  of  683,  was  there- 

by alienated  from  the  democracy,  and  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  Optimates  in  the  first  instance,  or  of 
any  power  at  all  which  would  and  could  give  protection 
against  anarchy.  Even  the  multitude  of  the  capital,  who, 
although  having  no  objection  to  a  street^riot,  found  it  incon- 
venient to  have  their  houses  set  on  fire  over  their  heads, 
were  in  some  measure  alarmed.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  very  year  (691)  the  full  restoration  of  the 
Sempronian  corn-largesses  took  place,  and  was 
effected  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  Cato.  The  le^igue 
of  the  democratic  leaders  with  anarchy  had  obviously  cre- 
ated a  breach  between  the  former  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
city ;  and  the  oligarchy  sought,  not  without  at  least  mo- 
mentary success,  to  enlarge  the  chasm  and  to  draw  over  the 
masses  to  their  side.  Lastly,  Giiaeus  Pompeius  had  been 
partly  warned,  partly  exasperated,  by  all  these  cabals ;  after 
all  that  had  occurred,  and  afler  the  democracy  had  itself 
virtually  torn  asunder  the  ties  which  connected  it  with  Pom- 
peius, it  could  no  longer  with  propriety  make  the  request 
— which  in  684  had  had  a  certain  amount  of 

70* 

reason  on  its  side— that  he  should  not  himseJt* 


destroy  with  the  sword  the  democratic  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  which  had  raised  him. 

Thus  the  democracy  was  disgraced  and  weakened ;  but 
above  all  it  had  become  ridiculous  through  the  merciless 
exposure  of  its  perplexity  and  weakness.  Where  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  overthrown  government  and  similar  mat- 
ters of  little  moment  were  concerned,  it  was  great  and 
potent ;  but  every  one  of  its  attempts  to  attain  a  real  po- 
litical success  had  proved  a  downright  failure.    Its  relation 
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to  Potnpeius  was  as  false  as  pitiful.  While  it  was  loading 
him  with  panegyrics  and  demonstrations  of  homage,  it  was 
concocting  against  him  one  intrigue  after  another  ;  and  one 
afler  anotlier,  like  soap  hubbies,  they  burst  of  themselves. 
The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas,  far  from  standing 
on  his  defence  against  them,  appeared  not  even  to  observe 
all  the  busy  agitation,  and  to  obtain  his  victories  over  the 
democracy  as  Herakles  gained  his  over  the  Pygmies,  with- 
out being  himself  aware  oi  it.  The  attempt  to  kindle  civil 
war  had  miserably  failed ;  if  the  anarchist  section  had  at 
least  displayed  some  energy,  the  pure  democracy,  while 
knowing  doubtless  how  to  hire  conspirators,  had  not  known 
how  to  lead  them  or  to  save  them  or  to  die  with  them. 
Even  the  old  languid  oligarchy,  strengthened  by  the  masses 
passing  over  to  it  from  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  and 
above  all  by  the — ^in  this  affair  unraistakeable — identity  of 
its  interests  and  those  of  Pompeius,  had  been  enabled  to 
suppress  this  attempt  at  revolution  and  thereby  to  achieve 
yet  a  last  victory  over  the  democracy.  Meanwhile  king 
Mithradates  had  died,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  regulated, 
and  the  return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy  might  be  every  mo- 
ment expected.  The  decision  was  not  far  distant ;  but  was 
there  in  fact  still  room  to  speak  of  a  decision  between  the 
general,  who  returned  more  famous  and  mightier  than  ever, 
and  the  democracy  humbled  beyond  parallel  and  utterly 
powerless?  Crassus  prepared  to  embark  his  family  and 
his  gold  and  to  seek  an  asylum  somewhere  in  the  East ; 
and  even  so  elastic  and  so  energetic  a  nature  as  that  of 
Caesar  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  game  as  lost. 
In  this  year  (691)  occurred  his  candidature  for 
the  place  of  pontifex  maximus  (p.  198);  when 
he  lefl  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  he  declared 
that,  if  he  should  &il  in  this  also,  he  would  never  again 
cross  its  threshold. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BSTiltSMBNT   OF   POMPSIUS   AND   COALITION    OF   THE   PRB* 
^  TENDERS. 

When  Pompeius,  after  having  transacted  the  afiairs 
committed  to  his  charge,  again  turned  his  eyes 
theluT'^  towards  home,  he  found  for  the  seoond  time  the 
diadem  at  his  feet.  For  long  the  development 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  been  tending  towards 
such  a  catastrophe ;  it  was  evident  to  every  unbiassed  ob- 
server, and  had  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that,  if 
the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  brought  to  an  end, 
monarchy  was  inevitable.  The  senate  had  now  been  over- 
thrown at  once  by  the  civil  democratic  opposition  and  by 
the  military  power ;  the  only  question  remaining  was  to 
settle  the  persons,  names,  and  forms  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  these  were  already  clearly  enough  indicated  in 
the  partly  democratic,  partly  military  elements  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  events  of  the  last  five  years  had  set,  as  it  were, 
the  final  seal  on  this  impending  transformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  the  newly-erected  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
gave  regal  honours  to  their  organizer  as  the  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  received  even  his  favourite  freed- 
mcn  like  princes,  Pompeius  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
dominion,  and  found  at  once  the  treasures,  the  army,  and 
the  halo  of  glory  which  the  future  prince  of  the  Roman 
state  required.  The  anarchist  conspiracy,  moreover,  in  the 
capital,  and  the  civil  war  connected  with  it,  had  made  it 
palpably  clear  to  every  one  who  studied  political  or  even 
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merely  material  interests,  that  a  government  without  au- 
thority and  without  military  power,  like  that  of  the  senate, 
exposed  the  state  to  the  equally  ludicrous  and  formidable 
tyranny  of  political  sharpers,  and  that  a  change  of  consti 
tution,  which  should  oonnect  the  military  power  more  closely 
with  the  government,  was  an  indispensable  necessity  if  social 
order  wa«>  to  be  maintained.     So  the  ruler  had  arisen  in  the 

East,  the  throne  had  been  erected  in  Italy ;  to 

all  appearance  the  year  692  was  the  last  of  the 
republic,  the  first  of  monarchy. 

This  goal,  it  is  true,  was  not  to  be  reached  without  a 

struggle.  The  constitution,  which  had  dhdured 
neat? c?ttie  ^^^  ^^®  hundred  years,  and  under  which  'the  in- 
lutare  moil-    significant  town  on  the  Tiber  had  risen  to  unpr^ 

cedented  greatness  and  glory,  had  sunk  its  roots 
into  the  soil  to  a  depth  beyond  human  ken,  and  no  one 
could  at  all  calculate  to  what  extent  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  would  penetrate  and  convulse  civil  society.  Sev- 
eral rivals  had  been  outrun  by  Pompeius  in  the  race  tow- 
ards the  great  goal,  but  had  not  been  wholly  set  aside.  It 
was  not  altogether  impossible  that  all  these  elements  might 
combine  to  overthrow  the  new  holder  of  power,  and  that 
Pompeius  might  find  Quintus  Catulus  and  Marcus  Cato 
.  united  in  opposition  to  him  with  Marcus  Crassus,  Gains 
Caesar,  and  Titus  Labienus.  But  the  inevitable  and  un- 
doubtedly serious  struggle  could  not  well  bo  undertaken 
under  circumstances  more  favourable.  It  was  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that,  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the 
Catilinarian  revolt,  a  rule  which  promised  order  and  security, 
although  at  the  price  of  freedom,  would  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  middle  party,  embracing  especially 
the  merchants  who  concerned  themselves  only  about  their 
material  interests,  but  including  also  a  great  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  which,  disorganized  in  itself  and  politically 
hopeless,  had  to  rest  content  with  securing  for  itself  ridies, 
rank,  and  influence  by  a  timely  compromise  with  the  prince ; 
perhaps  even  a  portion  of  the  democracy,  so  sorely  smitten 
by  the  recent  blows,  might  submit  to  hope  for  the  realiza* 
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tion  of  a  portion  of  its  demands  from  a  military  chief  raised 
to  power  by  itself  But,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of 
parties^  of  what  importance,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
were  the  parties  in  Italy  at  all  in  presence  of  Pompeius 
and  his  victorious  army  ?  Twenty  years  previously  Sulla, 
after  having  concluded  a  temporary  peace  with  Mithradatcs, 
had  with  his  five  legions  been  able  to  carry  a  restoration 
running  counter  to  the  natural  development  of  things  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  liberal  party  which  had  been  arming  en 
masse  for  years,  from  the  moderate  aristocrats  and  the 
liberal  mercantile  class  down  to  the  anarchists.  The  task  of 
Pompeius  was  &r  less  difficult.  He  returned,  after  having 
fully  and  conscientiously  performed  his  different  functions 
by  sea  and  land.  He  might  expect  to  encounter  no  other 
serious  opposition  save  that  of  the  various  extreme  parties, 
each  of  which  by  itself  could  do  nothing,  and  which  even 
when  leagued  together  were  still  nothing  more  than  a  co- 
alition of  factions  that  remained  vehemently  hostile  to  each 
other  and  were  inwardly  at  thorough  variance.  Completely 
unarmed,  they  were  without  a  military  force  and  without  a 
head,  without  organization  in  Italy,  without  suppoit  in  the 
provinces,  above  all,  without  a  general ;  there  was  in  their 
ranks  hardly  a  soldier — to  say  nothing  of  an  officer— of 
note,  who  could  have  ventured  to  call  forth  the  burgesses 
to  a  conflict  with  Pompeius.  The  circumstance  might 
further  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  volcano  of  revolu- 
tion, which  had  been  now  incessantly  blazing  for  seventy 
years  and  feeding  on  its  own  flame,  was  visibly  burning  out 
and  verging  of  itself  to  extinction.  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  attempt  to  arm  the  Italians  for  party  interests 
would  now  succeed  as  it  had  succeeded  with  Cinna  and 
Carbo.  If  Pompeius  exerted  himself,  how  could  he  fail  to 
effect  a  revolution  of  the  state,  which  was  chalked  out  by 
a  certain  necessity  of  nature  in  the  organic  development  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  ? 

Pompeius  had  seized  the  right  moment  when  he  under- 
took his  mission  to  the  East :  he  seemed  desif< 

Kiialon  of  «  ,       »         i  ^  «    ^r^- 

Nepoeto         ous  to  go   forward.     In  the  autumn  of  691, 
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fiomfe.  Quintus  Metellus  Nepos  arrived  from  the  camp 

®^  of  Pompeius  in  the  capital,  and  came  forward 

as  a  cs^ididate  for  the  tribuneahip,  with  the  express  design 
of  employing  that  position  to  procure  for  Pompeius  the 
consulship  for  the  year  693  and  more  imme- 
diately, by  special  decree  of  the  people,  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Catilina.  The  excitement  in  Rome 
was  great.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Nepos  was  act- 
ing under  the  direct  or  indirect  orders  of  Pompeius ;  the 
desire  of  Pompeius  to  appear  in  Italy  as  general  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  legions,  and  to  administer  simultaneously 
the  supreme  military  and  the  supreme  civil  power  there, 
was  conceived  to  be  a  farther  step  on  the  way  to  the  throne, 
and  the  mission  of  Nepoa  a  semi-official  proclamation  of 
the  monarchy. 

Everything  turned  on  the  attitude  which  the  two  great 
political  parties  should  assume  towards  these 
re^Btion°u>  overtures ;  their  future  position  and  the  future 
tho  partiea.  ^^  ^^  nation  depended  on  this.  But  the  recep- 
tion which  Nepos  met  with  was  itself  in  its  turn  determined 
by  the  then  existing  relation  of  the  parties  to  Pompeius, 
which  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Pompeius  had  gone 
to  the  East  as  general  of  the  democracy.  He  had  reason 
enough  to  be  discontented  with  Caesar  and  his  adherents, 
but  no  open  rupture  had  taken  place.  It  is  probable  that 
Pompeius,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  and  occupied  with 
other  things,  and  who  besides  was  wholly  destitute  of  the 
gifl  of  political  divination,  by  no  means  saw  through,  at 
least  at  that  time,  the  extent  and  mutual  connection  of  the 
democratic  intrigues  contrived  against  him  ;  perhaps  even 
in  his  haughty  and  shortsighted  manner  he  had  a  certain 
pride  in  ignoring  these  underground  proceedings.  Then 
there  came  the  fact,  which  with  a  character  of  Pompeius' 
sort  had  much  weight,  that  the  democracy  never  lost  sight 
of  outward  respect  for  the  great  man,  and  even 
now  (691)  spontaneously  (as  was  his  wish)  it 
had  granted  to  him  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people  un« 
preoedented  honours  and  decorations  (p.  182).    But,  even 
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If  all  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  lay  in  Pompeius*  own 
■well-understood  interest  to  continue  his  adherence,  at  least 
outwardly,  to  the  popular  party  ;  democracy  and  monarchy 
stand  so  closely  related  that  Pompeius,  in  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  call  himself,  as 
hitherto,  the  champion  of  popular  rights.  While  personal 
and  political  reasons,  therefore,  co-operated  to  keep  Pom- 
peius and  the  leaders  of  the  democracy,  despite  of  all  that 
had  taken  place,  in  their  previous  connection,  nothing  was 
done  on  the  opposite  side  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  sepA- 
rated  him  since  his  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  democracy 
from  his  Sullan  partisans.  His  personal  quarrel  with  Me- 
tellus  and  Lucullus  transferred  itself  to  their  extensive  and 
influential  coteries.  A  paltry  opposition  of  the  senate— 
but,  to  a  character  of  so  paltry  a  mould,  all  the  more  ex- 
asperating by  reason  of  its  very  paltriness — had  attended 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  general.  He  felt  it 
keenly,  that  the  senate  had  not  taken  the  smallest  step  to 
honour  the  extraordinary  man  according  to  his  desert,  that 
is,  by  extraordinary  means.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotr 
ten,  that  the  aristocracy  was  just  then  intoxicated  by  its 
recent  victory  and  the  democracy  deeply  humbled,  and  that 
the  aristocracy  was  led  by  the  pedantically  stiff  and  half- 
witless  Cato,  and  the  democracy  by  the  most  supple  master 
of  intrigue,  Caesar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  amidst  which  the  emissary 
Bq  uae  be-  ^^^^  foHh  by  Pompcius  appeared.  The  aris- 
tween  Pwn-  tocracy  not  only  regarded  the  proposals  which 
ttearistoo-  he  announced  in  favour  of  Pompeius  as  a  declap 
™^'  ration  of  war  against  the  existing  constitution, 

but  treated  them  openly  as  such,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
pains  to  conceal  their  alarm  and  their  indignation.  With 
the  express  design  of  combating  these  proposals,  Marcus 
Cato  had  himself  elected  as  tribune  of  the  people  along 
with  Nepos,  and  abruptly  repelled  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Pompeius  to  approach  him  personally.  Nepos  natu- 
rally after  this  found  himself  under  no  inducement  to  spare 
the  aristocracy,  but  attached  himself  the  more  readily  to 
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the  democrats,  when  these,  pliant  as  ever,  submitted  to 
what  was  inevitable  and  chose  freely  to  concede  the  office 
of  general  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  consulate  rather  than  let 
the  concession  be  wrung  from  them  by  force  of  arms.  The 
cordial  understanding  soon  showed  itself.  Nepos  publicly 
accepted  (Dec.  691)  the  democratic  view  of  the 
executions  recently  decreed  by  the  majority  of 
the  senate,  as  unconstitutional  judicial  murders ;  and  that 
his  lord  and  master  looked  on  them  in  no  other  light,  was 
shown  by  his  significant  silence  respecting  the  voluminous 
vindication  of  them  which  Cicero  had  sent  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  act  with  which  Caesai*  began  his  prae- 
torship  was  to  call  Quintus  Gatulus  to  account  for  the 
moneys  alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  to  trausfer  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  temple  to  Pompeius.  This  was  a  master* 
stroke.  Catulus  had  already  been  building  at  the  temple 
for  fifteen  years,  and  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  die  as 
he  had  lived  superintendent  of  the  Capitoline  buildings; 
an  attack  on  this  abuse  of  a  public  commission — ^an  abuse 
covered  only  by  the  reputation  of  the  noble  commissioner 
—-was  in  reality  entirely  justified  and  in  a  high  degree 
popular.  But  when  the  prospect  was  simultaneously  opened 
up  to  Pompeius  of  being  allowed  to  delete  the  name  of 
Catulus  and  engrave  his  own  on  this  proudest  spot  of  the 
proudest  city  of  the  globe,  there  was  offered  to  him  the 
very  thing  which  most  of  all  delighted  him  and  did  no 
harm  to  the  democracy — abundant  but  empty  honour; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aristocracy,  which  could  not 
possibly  allow  its  best  man  to  fall,  was  brought  into  the 
most  annoying  collision  with  Pompeius. 

Meanwhile  Nepos  had  brought  his  proposals  concern- 
ing Pompeius  before  the  burgesses.  On  the  day  of  voting 
Cato  and  his  friend  and  colleague,  Quintus  Minucius,  inter- 
posed their  veto.  When  Nepos  did  not  regard  this  and 
continued  the  reading  out,  a  formal  conflict  took  place ; 
Cato  and  Minucius  threw  themselves  on  their  colleague  and 
forced  him  to  stop ;  an  armed  band  liberated  him,  and  drove 
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the  aristocratic  sectioQ  from  the  Forum;  but  Cato  and 
Minucius  returned,  now  supported  likewise  by  armed  bands, 
and  ultimately  maintained  the  field  of  battle  for  the  gov* 
emment.  Encouraged  by  this  victory  of  their  bands  over  . 
those  of  their  antagonist,  the  senate  suspended  the  tribune 
Nepos  as  well  as  the  praetor  Caesar,  who  had  vigorously 
supported  him  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  law,  from  their 
offices ;  their  deposition,  which  was  proposed  in  the  senate, 
was  prev^ited  by  Cato,  morie,  doubtless,  because  it  was 
uuconstitutioual  than  because  it  was  injudicious.  Caesar 
did  not  regard  the  decree,  and  continued  his  official  fimo* 
tions  till  the  senate  used  violence  against  him.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  the  multitude  appeared  before  his  house 
and  placed  itself  at  his  disposal ;  it  depended  solely  on  him 
whether  the  struggle  in  the  streets  should  be  begun,  or 
whether  at  least  the  proposals  made  by  Metellus  should 
DOW  be  resumed  and  the  military  command  in  Italy  desired 
by  Pompeius  should  be  procured  for  him ;  but  this  was 
not  in  Caesar's  interest,  and  so  he  induced  the  crowds  to 
disperse,  whereupon  the  senate  recalled  the  penalty  decreed 
against  him.  Nepos  himself  had,  immediately  afker  his 
suspension,  lefl  the  city  and  embarked  for  Asia,  in  order 
to  report  to  Pompeius  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Pompeius  had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the  turn 
which  things  had  taken.     The  way  to  the  throne 
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of  Fompet-  now  lay  necessarily  through  civil  war ;  and  he 
^  owed  it  to  Cato's  incorrigible  perversity  that  he 

could  begin  this  war  with  good  reason.  After  the  illegal 
condemnation  of  the  adherents  of  Catilina,  after  the  un- 
paralleled acts  of  violence  against  the  tribune  of  the  }>eopl6 
Metellus,  Pompeius  might  wage  war  at  once  as  defender 
of  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  public  freedom — ^the  right 
of  appeal  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunate  of  the  peo- 
ple—  against  the  aristocracy,  and  as  champion  of  the  party 
of  order  against  the  Catilinarian  band.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  Pompeius  should  neglect  this  opportunity 
and  with  his  eyes  open  put  himself  a  second  time  into  the 
painful  position,  in  which  the  dbmissal  of  his  army  ia 
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684  had  placed  him,  and  from  which  only  the  Gabinian  law 
had  released  him.  But  near  as  seemed  the  op« 
portunity  of  placing  the  white  chaplet  around 
his  brow,  and  much  as  his  own  soul  longed  after  it,  when 
the  question  of  action  presented  itself,  his  heart  and  his 
hand  once  more  failed  him.  This  man,  altogether  ordinary 
in  every  respect  excepting  only  his  pretensions,  would 
doubtless  gladly  have  placed  himself  above  the  law,  if  only 
he  could  have  done  so  without  forsaking  legal  ground.  Hie 
very  lingering  in  Asia  betrayed  a  misgiving  of  this  sort. 
He  might,  had  he  wished,  have  very  well  ar« 
rived  in  January  692  with  his  fleet  and  army  at 
the  port  of  Brundisium,  and  have  received  Nepos  there. 
His  tarrying  the  whqle  winter  of  691-692  in 
Asia  had  proximately  the  injurious  consequence, 
that  the  aristocracy,  which  of  oourse  accelerated  the  cam- 
paign against  Gatilina  as  it  best  oould,  had  meanwhOe  got 
rid  of  his  bands,  and  had  thus  set  aside  the  most  feasible 
pretext  for  keeping  together  the  Asiatic  legions  in  Italy. 
For  a  man  of  Pompeius'  character,  who  for  want  of  faith 
in  himself  and  in  his  star  timidly  clung  in  public  life  to 
formal  right,  and  with  whom  the  pretext  was  nearly  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  motive,  this  circumstance  was  of 
serious  weight.  He  probably  said  to  himself,  moreover, 
that,  even  if  he  dismissed  his  army,  he  did  not  let  it  wholly 
out  of  his  hand,  but  could  in  case  of  need  raise  a  force 
ready  for  battle  sooner  at  any  rate  than  any  other  party- 
chief;  that  the  democracy  was  waiting  in  submissive  atti- 
tude for  his  signal,  and  that  he  could  deal  with  the  refrac* 
tory  senate  even  without  soldiers ;  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations that  suggested  themselves,  in  which  tliere  was 
exactly  enough  of  truth  to  make  them  appear  plausible  to 
une  who  wished  to  deceive  himself.  The  very  peculiar 
temperament  of  Pompeius  naturally  turned  once  more  the 
scale.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  capable  it  may 
be  of  a  crime,  but  not  of  insubordination  ;  in  a  good  aa  in 
a  bad  sense,  he  was  thoroughly  a  soldier.  Men  of  mark 
respect  the  law  as  a  moral  necessity,  ordinary  men  as  t 
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traditional  every-day  rule;  for  this  very  reason  militai'} 
discipline^  in  which  more  than  anywhere  else  law  takes  the 
form  of  habity  binds  every  man  not  entirely  self-reliant  as 
with  a  magic  spelL  It  has  often  been  observed  4;hat  the 
soldier,  even  where  he  has  determined  to  refuse  obedience 
to  his  ocHsraander,  involuntarily  when  that  obedience  is  de- 
manded resumes  his  place  iu  the  ranks.  It  was  this  feeling 
that  made  La£iyette  and  Dumouriez  hesitate  at  the  last  mo- 
ment  before  the  breach  of  faith  and  Ml  in  their  design ; 
and  to  this  too  Pompeius  succumbed. 

In  the  autumn  of  692  Pompeius  embarked  for  Italy. 
While  in  the  capital  all  was  preparation  for  re- 
ceiving the  new  monarch,  news  came  that  Pom* 
peius,  when  bai^y  landed  at  Brundisium,  had  broken  up 
his  legions  and  with  a  small  escort  had  entered  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  capital.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gain 
a  crown  without  trouble,  fortune  never  did  more  for  mortal 
than  it  did  for  Pompeius ;  but  on  those  who  lack  courage 
the  gods  lavish  every  favour  and  every  gift  in  vain. 

The  parties  breathed  freely.  Pompeius  had  abdicated 
a  second  time ;  his  already  vanquished  compe- 
vith&uMn-  titors  might  once  more  begin  the  race — ^in  which 
floenoe.  doubtlcss  the  strangest  thing  was,  that  Pompeius 

was  again  a  rival  runner.  In  January  693  he 
came  to  Rome.  His  position  was  an  awkward  one  and 
vacillated  with  so  much  uncertainty  between  the  parties, 
that  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Gnaeus  Cicero.  He 
had  in  fact  lost  favour  with  all.  The  anarchists  saw  in  him 
an  adversary,  the  democrats  an  inconvenient  friend,  Marcus 
Crassus  a  rival,  the  wealthy  class  an  untrustworthy  pro- 
tector, the  aristocracy  a  declared  foe.*  He  was  still  indeed 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state ;  his  military  adherents 
Bcattered  throughout  Italy,  his  influence  in  the  provinces, 

*  The  impression  of  the  first  address,  which  Pompeius  made  to  the 
burgesses  after  his  return,  is  tlius  described  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  14} ; 
prima  contio  Pompei  noii  iucunda  miaerU  (the  rabble),  inanU  impro> 
bis  (the  democrats),  heatU  (the  wealthy)  non  graiOy  honU  (the  wn/^ 
yntB)  nOH  gravu  ;  Hague  frigtbat. 
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particularly  those  of  the  East,  his  military  fame,  his  en 
ormous  riches  gave  him  a  weight  which  no  other  possessed , 
but  instead  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  on  which  he  had 
counted,  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  more  than 
cool,  and  still  cooler  was  the  treatment  given  to  the  de- 
mands which  he  presented.  He  requested  for  himself^  aa 
he  had  already  caused  to  be  announced  by  Nepos,  a  second 
consulship ;  demanding  also,  of  course,  a  confirmation  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  him  in  the  East  and  a  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  soldiers  to  furnish 
them  with  lands.  Against  these  demands  a  systematic  op- 
position arose  in  the  senate,  the  chief  elements  of  which 
were  furnished  by  the  personal  exasperation  of  Lucullus 
and  Metellus  Creticus,  the  old  resentment  of  Grassus,  and 
the  conscientious  folly  of  Cato.  The  desired  second  con- 
sulship was  at  once  and  bluntly  refused.  The  very  first  re* 
quest  which  the  returning  general  addressed  to  the  senate, 
that  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  093  might 
be  put  off  till  after  his  entry  into  the  capital, 
had  been  rejected ;  much  less  was  there  any  likelihood  of 
obtaining  from  the  senate  the  necessary  dispensation  from 
the  law  of  Sulla  as  to  re-election  (iii.  487).  As  to  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
Pompeius  naturally  asked  their  confirmation  as  a  whole ; 
Lucullus  carried  a  proposal  that  every  ordinance  should  be 
separately  discussed  and  voted  upon,  which  opened  the  door 
for  endless  annoyances  and  a  multitude  of  defeats  in  detail. 
The  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Asi- 
atic army  was  ratified  indeed  in  general  by  the  senate,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  Cretan  legions  of 
Metellus ;  and — what  was  worse — it  was  not  executed,  b^ 
cause  the  public  chest  was  empty  and  the  senate  was  not 
disposed  to  meddle  with  the  domains  for  this  purpose. 
Pompeius,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  persistent  and  spitfr 
ful  opposition  of  the  senate,  turned  to  the  burgesses.  But 
he  understood  still  less  how  to  conduct  his  movements  on 
this  field.  The  democratic  leaders,  although  they  did  not 
openly  oppose  him,  had  no  cause  at  all  to  make  his  inter 
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eeto  their  own,  and  so  kept  aloof.     Pompeius'  own  instru" 
ments — such  as  the  consuls  elected  by  his  influence  and 

partly  by  his  money,  Marcus  Pupius  Piso  for 

693  and  Lucius  Afranius  for  694 — showed  them 
seVes  unskilful  and  useless.  When  at  length  the  assigna^ 
tion  of  land  for  the  veterans  of  Poinpeius  was  submitted 
to  the  bui^esses  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius  Fla» 
vius  in  the  form  of  a  general  agrarian  law,  the  proposal, 
not  supported  by  the  democrats,  openly  combated  by  the 

aristocrats,  was  lefl  in  a  minority  (beg.  of  694). 

The  exalted  general  now  sued  almost  humbly 
for  the  favour  of  the  masses,  for  it  was  on  his  instigation 
that  the  Italian  tolls  were  abolished  by  a  law  introduced  by 

the  praetor  Metellus  Nepos  (694).      But  he 

played  the  demagogue  without  skill  and  with- 
out success ;  his  reputation  suffered  from  it,  and  he  did  not 
obtain  what  he  desired.  He  had  completely  run  himself 
into  a  noose.  One  of  his  opponents  summed  up  his  po* 
litical  position  at  that  time  by  saying  that  he  had  endeav- 
oured ^  to  conserve  by  silence  his  embroidered  triumphal 
mantle.^  In  fact  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  fret. 
Then  a  new  combination  offered  itself.     The  leader  of 

the  democratic  party  had  actively  employed  in 
BiMofCaA-    Jug  Q^n  interest  the  political  calm  which  had 

immediately  followed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
previous  holder  of  power.  When  Pompeius  returned  from 
Asia,  Caesar  had  been  little  more  than  what  Catilina  wa»— 
the  chief  of  a  political  party  which  had  dwindled  almost 
into  a  club  of  conspirators,  and  a  bankrupt.     But  since  that 

event  he  had,  after  administering  the  praetorship 

(692),  been  invested  with  the  governorship  of 
Further  Spain,  and  thereby  had  found  means  partly  to  rid 
himself  of  his  debts,  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  mili- 
tary position  and  a  military  renown.  His  old  friend  and 
ally  Crassus  had  been  induced  by  the  hope  of  finding  the 
support  against  Pompeius,  which  he  had  lost  in  Piso  (p. 
209),  once  more  in  Caesar,  to  relieve  him  even  before  his 
departure  to  the  province  from  the  most  oppressive  por* 
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tion  of  his  load  of  debt.  He  himself  had  energetically 
employed  his  brief  sojourn  there.  Returning  from  Spain 
in  the  year  694  with  filled  chests  and  as  Im 
perator  with  well-founded  claims  to  a  triumph, 
he  came  forward  for  the  following  year  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship ;  for  the  sake  of  wliich,  as  the  senate  refused 
him  permission  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consul  ir  election  in  absence,  he  without  hesitation  aban- 
doned the  honour  of  the  triumph.  For  years  the  demoo- 
racy  had  striven  to  raise  one  of  its  partisans  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  magistracy,  that  by  this  means  it  might 
attain  a  military  power  of  its  own.  It  had  long  been  dear 
to  discerning  men  of  all  shades  that  the  strife  of  parties 
could  not  be  settled  by  civil  conflict,  but  only  by  military 
power ;  but  the  course  of  the  coalition  between  the  democ- 
racy and  the  powerful  military  chiefs,  through  which  the 
rule  of  the  senate  had  been  terminated,  showed  with  inex- 
orable clearness  that  every  such  alliance  ultimately  issued 
m  a  subordination  of  the  civil  under  the  military  elements, 
and  that  the  popular  party,  if  it  would  really  rule,  must 
not  ally  itself  with  generals  properly  foreign  and  even  hos- 
tile to  it,  but  must  malie  generals  of  its  own  leaders  them- 
selves. The  attempts  made  with  this  view  to  carry  the 
election  of  Catilina  as  consul,  and  to  gain  a  military  sup- 
port in  Spain  or  Egypt,  had  &iled  ;  now  a  possibility  pre- 
sented itself  of  procuring  for  their  most  important  man 
the  consulship  and  the  consular  province  in  the  usual  con- 
stitutional way,  and  of  rendering  themselves  independent 
of  their  dubious  and  dangerous  ally  Pompeius  by  the  es- 
tablishment, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a  homo  power  in  their 
own  democratic  household. 

But  the  more  the  democracy  could  not  but  desire  to 
open  up  for  itself  this  path,  which  offered  not  so 

diocnnd  CO-  "^     -     *,  _  *  _     '  ,  - 

aiitioa  of        much  the  most  favourable  as  the  only  prospect 
OnM^uh^d     of  real  successes,  the  more  certainly  it  might 
'*®^*^'  rfickon  on  the  resolute  resistance  of  its  political 

opponents.     Ev^cry thing  depended  on  whom  it  found  opp 
posed  to  it  in  this  matter.    The  aristocracy  isolated  was 
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not  formidable ;  but  it  had  just  been  rendered  evident  in 
the  Catilinarian  affair  that  it  could  certainly  still  exort  some 
influence,  where  it  was  more  or  less  openly  supported  by 
the  men  of  material  interests  and  by  the  adherents  of  Pom- 
peius.     It  had  several  times  frustrated  Catilina's  candida- 
ture for  the  consulship,  and  that  it  would  attempt  the  like 
against  Caesar  was  sufficiently  certain.     But,  even  though 
Caesar  should  perhaps  be  chosen  in  spite  of  it,  his  election 
alone  did  not  suffice.     He  needed  at  least  some  years  of 
undisturbed  working  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  gain  a  firm 
military  position ;  and  the  nobility  assuredly  would  leave 
no  means  untried  to  thwart  his  plans  during  this  time  of 
preparation.     The  idea  naturally  occurred,  whether  the  aris- 
tocracy might  not  be  again  successfully  isolated 
as  in  683-684,  and  an  alliance  firmly  based  on 
mutual  advantage  might  not  be  established  between  the 
democrats  with  their  ally  Crassus  on  the  one  side  and  Pom- 
peius  and  the  great  capitalists  on  the  other.     For  Pompe- 
ius  such  a  coalition  was  certainly  a  political  suicide.     His 
weight  hitherto  in  the  state  rested  on  the  fact,  that  he  was 
the  only  party-leader  who  at  the  same  time  disposed  of 
legions — which,  though  now  dissolved,  might  still  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  be  said  to  be  at  his  disposal.    The  plan  of  the 
democracy  was  directed  to  the  very   object  of  depriving 
him  of  this  preponderance,  and  of  placing  by  his  side  in 
their  own  chief  a  military  rival.     Never  could  he  consent 
to  this,  and  least  of  all  personally  help  to  a  post  of  supreme 
command  a  man  like  Caesar,  who  already  as  a  mere  po- 
litical agitator  had  given  him  trouble  enough  and  had  just 
furnished  the  most  brilliant  proofs  also  of  military  capacity 
in  Spain.     But  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the 
cavilling  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  indifrrence  of 
the  multitude  to  Pompeius  and  Pompeius'  wishes,  his  posi- 
tion, particularly  with  reference  to  his  old  soldiers,  had 
become  so  painful  and  so  humiliating,  that  people  might 
well  expect  from  his  character  to  gain  him  for  such  a  coali- 
tion at  the  price  of  releasing  him  from  that  disagreeable 
situation.     And  as  to  the  so-called  equestrian  party,  it  was 
Vol.  IV.— 11 
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to  be  found  on  ^^hateyer  side  the  power  lay ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  would  not  let  itself  be  long  waited  for, 
if  it  saw  Pompeius  and  the  democracy  combining  anew  in 
earnest.  It  happened  moreover,  that  on  account  of  Cato's 
severity — otherwise  very  laudable — towards  the  lessees  of 
the  taxes,  the  great  capitalists  were  just  at  this  time  once 
more  at  vehement  variance  with  the  senate. 

So  the  second  coalition  was  concluded  in  the  summer 
of  684.     Caesar  was  assured  of  the  consulship 
Change  in       ^^  ^^^  following  year  and  a  governorship  in  due 
Scaesar.'"^     course ;  to  Pompcius  was  promised  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  arrangements  made  in  the  East,  and 
an  assignation  of  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  army  ; 
to  the  equites  Caesar  likewise  promised  to  procure  for  them 
by  means  of  the  burgesses  what  the  senate  had  refused ; 
Oassus  in  fine — the  inevitable — was  allowed  at  least  to 
join  the  league,  although  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
a  definite  equivalent  for  an  accession  which  he  could  not 
refuse.    It  was  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  indeed  the 
same  persons,  who  concluded  the  league  with  one  another 
in  the  autumn  of  683  and  in  the  summer  of 
JJ^  694;  but  how  entirely  different  was  the  posi- 

tion of  the  parties  then  and  now !  Then  the 
democracy  was  nothing  but  a  political  party,  while  its  allies 
were  victorious  generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies ;  now 
the  leader  of  the  democracy  was  himself  an  Imperator 
crowned  with  victory  and  full  of  magnificent  military 
schemes,  while  his  allies  were  retired  generals  without  any 
army.  Then  the  democracy  conquered  in  questions  of 
principle,  and  in  return  for  that  victory  conceded  the  high- 
est ofiices  of  state  to  its  two  confederates ;  now  it  had  be- 
come more  practical  and  grasped  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  power  for  itself,  while  concessions  were  made  to 
its  allies  only  in  subordinate  points  and,  significantly  enough, 
not  even  the  old  demand  of  Pompeius  for  a  second  consul- 
ship was  attended  to.  Then  the  democracy  sacrificed  itself 
to  its  allies ;  now  these  had  to  entrust  themselves  to  it.  All 
the  circumstances  were  completely  changed,  roost  of  all. 
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however,  the  character  of  the  democracy  itself.  No  doubt 
it  had,  ever  since  it  existed. at  all,  contained  at  its  core  a 
monarchic  element ;  but  the  ideal  of  a  constitution,  which 
^ated  in  more  or  less  clear  outline  before  its  best  intel- 
lects, was  always  that  of  a  civil  commonwealth,  a  Pericleaii 
organization  of  the  state,  in  which  the  power  of  the  prinoe 
rested  on  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  burgesses  in  th« 
noblest  and  most  accomplished  manner,  and  the  most  ao« 
complisbed  and  noblest  part  of  the  burgesses  recognized 
him  as  the  man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  confided.  Caesai 
too  set  out  with  such  views ;  but  they  were  simply  ideals, 
which  might  have  some  influence  on  realities,  but  could  noi 
be  directly  realized.  Neither  the  simple  civil  power,  as 
Gains  Gracchus  possessed  it,  nor  the  arming  of  the  demo« 
cratic  party,  such  as  Cinna  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
fashion  had  attempted,  was  able  to  maintain  a  permanent 
superiority  in  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  the  military 
machine  fighting  not  for  a  party  but  for  a  general,  the  rude 
force  of  the  condoUieri — which  had  first  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  the  service  of  the  restoration — soon  showed  itself 
absolutely  superior  to  all  political  parties.  Caesar  could 
not  but  acquire  a  conviction  of  this  amidst  the  practical 
workings  of  party,  and  accordingly  he  matured  the  mo- 
moitous  resolution  of  making  this  military  machine  itself 
serviceable  to  his  ideals,  and  of  erecting  such  a  common- 
wealth as  he  had  in  his  mind  by  the  power  of  condoUieri. 
With  this  design  he  concluded  in  683  the  league 
with  the  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  which, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  accepted  the  democratic  pro* 
gramme,  yet  brought  the  democracy  and  Caesar  himself  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  With  the  same  design  he  him- 
self came  forward  eleven  years  afterwards  as  a  eondotiiere. 
It  was  done  in  both  cases  with  a  certain  naivete — with  good 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  found  a  free 
eomTnonwealth,  if  not  by  the  swords  of  others,  at  any  rate 
by  his  own.  We  perceive  without  difficulty  that  this  faith 
was  fallacious,  and  that  no  one  takes  an  evil  spirit  into  his 
service  without  becoming  himself  enslaved  to  it ;  but  the 
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greatest  men  are  not  those  who  err  the  leasrt.  If  we  still 
after  so  many  centuries  bow  in  reverence  before  what  Cae- 
sar willed  and  did,  it  is  not  because  he  desired  and  gained 
a  crown  (to  do  which  is,  abstractly,  as  little  of  a  great  thing 
as  the  crown  itself)  but  because  his  mighty  ideal-— of  a  free 
commonwealth  under  one  ruler — ^never  forsook  him,  and 
preserved  him  even  when  monarch  from  sinking  into  vulgar 
royalty. 

The  election  of  Caesar  as  consul  for  605  was  carried 

without  difficulty  by  the  united  parties.  The 
OMaaroon*     aristocracy  had  to  rest  content  with  giving  to 

him — ^by  means  of  a  bribery,  for  which  the 
whole  order  of  lords  contributed  the  funds,  and  which  ex- 
eited  surprise  even  in  that  period  of  deepest  corruption<— 
a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Bibulus,  whose  narrow- 
minded  obstinacy  was  regarded  in  their  circles  as  conserva- 
tive energy,  and  whose  good  intentions  at  least  were  not  at 
&ult  if  the  noble  lords  did  not  get  a  fit  return  for  their 
patriotic  expenditure. 

As  consul  Caesar  first  submitted  to  discussion  the  re> 

quests  of  his  confederates,  am<»ig  which  the  as- 
•graciioi         signation  of  land  to  the  veterans  of  the  Asiatic 

army  was  by  &r  the  most  important.  The 
agrarian  law  projected  for  this  purpose  by  Caesar  adhered 
in  general  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  project  of  law, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  previous  year  at  the  sugge»* 
tion  of  Pompeius  but  not  carried  (p.  239).  There  was 
destined  for  distribution  only  the  Italian  domain  land,  that 
is  to  say,  substantially,  the  territory  of  Capua,  and,  if  this 
should  not  suffice,  otlier  Italian  estates  were  to  be  purchased 
<Hit  of  the  revenue  of  the  new  eastern  provinces  at  the 
taxable  value  recorded  in  the  censorial  rolls ;  all  existing 
rights  of  property  and  heritable  possession  thus  remained 
unaffected.  The  individual  allotments  were  small.  The 
receivers  of  land  were  to  be  poor  burgesses,  &thers  of  at 
least  three  children  ;  the  dangerous  principle,  that  the  ren- 
dering of  military  service  gave  a  claim  to  landed  estate, 
was  not  laid  down,  but,  as  was  reasonable  and  had  been 
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done  ftfc  all  times,  the  old  soldiere  as  well  as  the  temporary 
lessees  to  be  ejected  were  simply  recommended  to  the  spe* 
oial  oonsideration  of  the  land-distributors.  The  execution 
of  the  measure  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  twenty, 
into  which  Caesar  distinetly  declared  that  he  did  not  wish 
\jo  be  himself  elected. 

The  opposition  had  a  dHficult  task  in  resisting  this  pro- 
•posal.     It  could  not  rationally  be  denied,  that 
of  uie  aris-      the  stite  finances  ought  after  the  erection  of  the 
tocraoy.  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria  to  be  in  a  posi- 

tion to  dispense  with  the  moneys  from  the  Campanian 
leases ;  that  it  was  unwarrantable  to  withhold  one  of  the 
finest  distriots  of  Italy,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  small 
holdings,  from  private  enterprise ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  ridiculous,  after  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  all  Italy,  still  to  withhold  mnnidpal  rights 
from  the  township  of  Capua«  The  whole  proposal  bore 
the  stamp  (A  moderation,  honesty,  and  solidity,  with  which 
a  democratic  party-character  was  very  dexterously  com- 
bined ;  for  in  substance  it  amounted  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Capuan  colony  founded  in  the  time  of  Marius  and 
again  done  away  by  Sulla  (iii.  802,  428).  In  form  too 
Caesar  observed  all  possible  respect.  He  laid  the  project 
of  the  agrarian  law,  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  ratify  col- 
lectively the  ordinances  issued  by  Pompeius  in  the  East, 
and  the  petition  of  the  fhrmers  of  the  taxes  for  remission 
of  a  third  of  the  sums  payable  by  them,  in  llie  first  instance 
belbre  the  senate  fbr  approval,  and  deelared  himself  ready 
to  receive  and  discuss  proposals  fbr  alterations.  The  cor- 
poration had  now  opportunity  of  convincing  itself  how 
foolishly  it  had  acted  in  driving  Pompeius  and  the  equites 
into  the  arms  of  the  adversary  by  refusing  these  requests. 
Perimps  it  wis  the  secret  sense  of  this,  diat  drove  the  higb 
bom  lords  to  the  most  vehement  opposition,  which  con- 
trasted ill  with  the  calm  demeanour  of  Caesar.  The  agra- 
rian law  was  rejected  by  them  nakedly  and  even  without 
iiscossion.  The  decree  as  to  Pompeius'  arrangements  in 
Asia  found  auite  as  little  fiivour  in  their  oyos.    Cato  at 
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tempted,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  disreputable  custom  of 
Roman  parliamentary  debate,  to  kill  the  proposal  regarding 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  by  speaking,  that  is,  to  prolong 
his  speech  up  to  the  legal  hour  for  closmg  the  sitting ;  when 
Caesar  threatened  to  have  the  stubborn  man  arrested,  this 
proposal  too  was  at  length  rejected. 

Of  course  all  the  proposals  were  now  brought  before 
the  burgesses.  Without  deviating  far  from  the  truth,  Cae 
sar  could  tell  the  multitude  that  the  senate  had  scornfully 
rejected  most  rational  and  most  necessary  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  the  most  respectful  form,  simply  because 
they  came  from  the  democratic  consul.  When  he  added 
that  the  aristocrats  had  contrived  a  plot  to  procure  the  re- 
jection  of  the  proposals,  and  summoned  the  burgesses,  and 
more  especially  Pompeius  himself  and  his  old  soldiers,  to 
stand  by  him  against  fraud  and  force,  this  too  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  invention.  The  aristocracy,  with  the  obsti- 
nate weak  creature  Bibulus  and  the  unbending  dogmatical 
fool  Cato  at  their  head,  in  reality  intended  to  push  the  mat- 
ter to  open  violence.  Pompeius,  instigated  by  Caesar  to 
proclaim  his  position  with  reference  to  the  pending  ques- 
tion, declared  bluntly,  as  was  not  his  wont  on  other  occa- 
sions, that  if  any  one  should  venture  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
too  would  grasp  his,  and  in  that  case  would  not  leave  the 
shield  at  home;  Crassus  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  The  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  were  directed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  day  of  the  vote — ^which  in  &ct  primarily  con- 
cerned them — in  great  numbers,  and  with  arms  under  their 
dress,  at  the  place  of  voting. 

The  nobility  however  left  no  means  untried  to  frustrate 
the  proposals  of  Caesar.  On  each  day  when  Caesar  ap- 
peared before  the  people,  his  colleague  Bibulus  instituted 
the  well-known  political  observations  of  the  weather  which 
interrupted  all  public  business  (iii.  532) ;  Caesar  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  skies,  but  continued  to  prosecute 
his  terrestrial  occupation.  The  tribunician  veto  was  inter 
posed;  Caesar  contented  himself  with  disregarding  it. 
Bibulus  and  Cato  sprang  to  the  rostra,  harangued  th^  muL 
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titude,  and  instigated  the  usual  riot ;  Caesar  ordered  that 
they  should  be  led  away  by  lictors  from  the  Forum,  and 
took  care  that  otherwise  no  harm  should  be&,ll  them — ^it 
was  for  his  interest  that  the  political  comedy  should  remain 
such  as  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  chicanery  and  all  the  bluster- 
ing of  the  nobility,  the  agrarian  law,  the  con- 
riani^  firmation  of  the  Asiatic  arrangements,  and  the 
remission  to  the  lessees  of  taxes  were  adopted 
by  the  burgesses ;  and  the  commission  of  twenty  was  elect> 
ed  with  Pompeius  and  Crassus  at  its  head,  and  installed  in 
office.  With  all  their  exertions  the  aristocracy  had  gained 
nothing,  save  that  their  blind  and  spiteful  antagonism  had 
drawn  the  bonds  of  the  coalition  still  tighter,  and  their 
energy,  which  they  were  soon  to  need  for  matters  more 
important,  had  exhausted  itself  on  affairs  that  were  at  bot- 
tom indifferent.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
heroic- courage  which  they  had  displayed;  the  declaration 
of  Bibulus  that' he  would  rather  die  than  yield,  the  perora- 
tion which  Cato  still  continued  to  deliver  ,when  in  the  hands 
of  the  lictors,  were  great  patriotic  feats ;  otherwise  they 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  The  consul 
SumMc?  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of 
^aristoo-      |.Jjq  j^^^  j^  jjjg  house,  while  he  at  the  same  time 

intimated  by  public  placard  that  he  had  the 
pious  intention  of  watching  the  signs  of  the  sky  on  all  the 
days  appropriate  for  public  assemblies  during  that  year* 
His  colleagues  once  more  admired  the  great  man  who,  as 
Ennius  had  said  of  the  old  Fabius,  '^  saved  the  state  by 
wise  delay,"  and  they  followed  his  example ;  most  of  them, 
Cato  included,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  senate,  but  within 
their  four  walls  helped  their  consul  to  fret  over  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  the  world  went  on  in  spite  of  political 
astronomy.  To  the  public  this  passive  attitude  of  the  con- 
sul as  well  as  of  the  aristocracy  in  general  appeared,  as  it 
&irly  might,  a  political  abdication ;  and  the  coalition  wer4 
naturally  very  well  content  that  they  were  left  to  take  their 
farther  steps  almost  undisturbed. 
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The  most  important  of  these  steps  was  the  regulathiji 
of  the  future  position  of  Caesar.  Constitution- 
eraoroftho  ally  it  devolvcd  on  the  senate  to  fix  the  funo 
tious  of  the  second  consular  year  of  office  before 
the  election  of  the  consuls  took  place ;  accordingly  it  had, 
in  prospect  of  the  election  of  Caesar,  selected  with  that 
view  for  COG  two  provinces  in  which  the  gov- 
ernor should  find  no  other  employment  than 
the  construction  of  roads  and  other  such  works  of  utility. 
Of  course  the  matter  could  not  so  remain ;  it  was  deter- 
mined among  the  confederates,  that  Caesar  should  obtain 
by  decree  of  the  people  an  extraordinary  command  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  laws.  Caesar  how- 
ever had  publicly  declared  that  he  would  introduce  no  pro- 
posal in  his  own  favour ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Publius 
Vatinius  therefore  undertook  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
burgesses,  who  naturally  gave  their  unconditional  assent. 
By  this  means  Caesar  obtained  the  governorship  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  three  legions 
which  were  stationed  there  and  were  already  experienced 
in  border  warfare  under  Lucius  Afranius,  along  with  the 
same  rank  of  propraetor  for  his  adjutants  which  those  of 
Pompeius  had  enjoyed ;  this  oflice  was  secured  to  him  for 
five  years — a  longer  period  than  had  ever  before  been  as- 
signed to  any  general  whose  appointment  was  limited  to  a 
definite  time  at  all.  The  Transpadanes,  who  for  years  had 
in  hope  of  the  franchise  been  the  clients  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  and  of  Caesar  in  particular  (p.  197),  formed 
the  main  portion  of  his  province.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubioo,  and  rnduded  Luca 
and  Ravenna.  Subsequently  there  was  added  to  Caesar's 
oflPicial  district  the  province  of  Narbo  with  the  one  legion 
stationed  there — a  resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  on  the 
proposal  of  Pompeius,  that  it  might  at  least  not  see  this 
command  also  pass  to  Caesar  by  extraordinary  decree  of 
the  burgesses.  What  was  wished  was  thus  attained.  As 
no  troops  could  constitutionally  be  stationed  in  Italy  proper 
(iii.  445),  the  commander  of  the  legions  of  northern  Italy 
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and  Gaul  dominated  at  the  same  time  Italy  and  Rome  for 
the  next  five  years ;  and  he  who  was  master  for  five  years 
waj  master  for  life.  The  consulship  of  Caesar  had  attained 
its  object.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  holders  of  power 
did  not  neglect  widial  to  keep  the  multitude  in  good  humour 
by  games  and  amusements  of  all  sorts,  and  they  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  filling  their  exchequer ;  in  the  case 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  recognized  him  as  legitimate  ruler  (p.  189),  was 
sold  to  Mm  by  the  coalition  at  a  high  price,  and  in  like  man- 
ner other  dynasts  and  communities  acquired  charters  and 
privileges  on  this  occasion. 

The  permanence  of  the  arrangements  made  seemed  also 
sufficiently  secured.  The  consulship  was,  at  least 
ftdopted  ygf  for  the  next  year,  entrusted  to  safe  hands.  The 
for  their  public  believed  at  first,  that  it  was  dest.ined  for 
**"*"^*  Pompeius  and  Crassus  themselves ;  the  regents 
however  preferred  to  procure  the  election  of  two  subordi- 
nate but  trustworthy  men  of  their  party — Aulus  Gabinius, 
the  best  among  Pompeius'  adjutants,  and  Lucius  Piso,  who 
was  less  important  but  was  Caesar's  father-in-law — as  con- 
suls for  696.  Pompeius  personally  undertook 
to  watch  over  Italy,  where  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  of  twenty  he  prosecuted  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law  and  fiimished  nearly  20,000  burgesses,  in  great 
part  old  soldiers  from  his  army,  with  land  in  the  territory 
of  Capua.  Caesar's  north-Italian  legions  served  to  back 
him  against  the  opposition  in  the  capital.  There  existed 
no  prospect,  immediately  at  least,  of  a  rupture  among  the 
regents  themselves.  The  laws  issued  by  Caesar  as  consul, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  Pompeius  was  as  much  inter- 
ested as  Caesar,  formed  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
the  breai'h  between  Pompeius  and  the  aristocracy — whosf 
heads,  and  Cato  in  particular,  continued  to  treat  these  laws 
as  null— and  thereby  a  guarantee  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
coalition.  Moreover,  the  personal  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween its  chiefs  were  drawn  closer.  Caesar  had  honestly 
and  faithfully  kept  his  word  to  his  confederates  without 
Vol.  IV.— 11* 
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ourtailing  or  cheating  them  of  what  he  had  promised^  and 
in  particular  had  fought  to  secure  the  agrarian  law  pro- 
posed  in  the  interest  of  Pompeius  just  as  if  the  case  had 
been  his  own  with  dexterity  and  energy ;  Pompeius  was 
not  insensible  to  upright  dealing  and  good  faith,  and  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  man  who  had  helped  him  to 
get  quit  at  a  blow  of  the  sorry  part  of  a  suppliant  which 
he  had  been  playing  for  three  years.  Frequent  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  man  of  the  irresistible  amiableness  of 
Caesar  did  what  was  &rther  requisite  to  convert  the  alli- 
ance of  interests  into  an  alliance  of  friendship.  The  result 
and  the  pledge  of  this  friendship— at  the  same  time,  doubt- 
less, a  public  announcement  which  could  hardly  bo  mis- 
understood of  the  newly  established  conjoint  rule — ^was  the 
marriage  of  Pompeius  with  Caesar's  only  daughter,  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  age.  Julia,  who  had  inherited  the 
charm  of  her  father,  lived  in  the  happiest  domestic  rela- 
tions with  her  husband,  who  was  nearly  twice  as  old  ;  and 
the  burgesses  longing  for  rest  and  order  after  so  many 
troubles  and  crises,  saw  in  this  nuptial  alliance  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

The  more  firmly  and  closely  the  alliance  was  thus  ce- 
mented between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  the  more 
the  sruioo-     hopeless  grew  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy.   They 
"^'  felt  the  sword  suspended  over  their  head  and 

knew  Caesar  sufficiently  to  have  no  doubt  that  he  would, 
if  necessary,  use  it  without  hesitation.  ^  On  all  sides," 
wrote  one  of  them,  "  we  are  checkmated  ;  we  have  already 
through  fear  of  death  or  of  banishment  despaired  of  ^  free- 
dom ; '  every  one  sighs,  no  one  ventures  to  speak.'*  More 
1  the  confederates  could  not  desire.  But  though  the  major- 
ity of  the  aristocracy  was  in  this  desirable  frame  of  mind, 
I  here  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  Hotspurs  among  the  party. 
Hardly  had  Caesar  laid  down  the  consulship,  when  some 
of  the  most  violent  aristocrats,  Lucius  Domitius  and  Gaius 
Memmius,  proposed  in  a  full  senate  the  annulling  of  the 
Julian  laws.  This  indeed  was  simply  a  piece  of  folly, 
which  redounded  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  ooiUition ;  for, 
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when  Caesar  now  himself  insisted  that  the  senate  should 
investigate  the  Talidity  of  the  laws  assailed,  the  latter  could 
not  but  formally  recognize  their  legality*  But,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  the  regents  found  in  this  a  new  call 
to  make  an  example  of  some  of  the  most  notable  and 
noisiest  of  their  opponents,  and  thereby  to  assure  them« 
selves  that  the  remainder  would  adhere  to  that  fitting  policy 
of  sighing  and  silence.  At  first  there  had  been  a  hope  that 
the  clause  of  the  agrarian  law,  which  as  usual  required  all 
the  senators  to  take  an  oath  to  the  new  law  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  political  rights,  would  induce  its  most  vehe- 
ment opponents  to  banish  themselves,  after  the  example  of 
Metellus  Numidicus  (iii.  256),  by  refusing  the  oath.  But 
these  did  not  show  themselves  so  complaisant;  even  the 
rigid  Cato  submitted  to  the  oath,  and  his  Sanchos  followed 
him.  A  second,  &r  from  honourable,  attempt  to  threaten 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  with  criminal  impeachments 
on  account  of  an  alleged  plot  for  the  murder  of  Pompeius, 
and  so  to  drive  them  into  exile,  was  frustrated  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  instruments;  the  informer,  one  Vettius, 
exaggerated  and  contradicted  himself  so  grossly,  and  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  who  directed  the  foul  scheme,  showed  his 
complicity  with  that  Vettius  so  clearly,  that  it  was  found 
advisable  to  strangle  the  latter  in  prison  and  to  let  the 
whole  matter  drop.  On  this  occasion  however  they  had 
obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  boundless  alarm  of  the  grandees : 
even  a  man  like  Lucius  LucuUus  had  thrown  himself  in 
person  at  Caesar's  feet  and  publicly  declared  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  by  reason  of  his  great  age  to  withdraw 
from  public  life. 

Ultimately  therefore  they  were  content  with  a  few  iso- 

lated  victims.    It  was  of  primary  importance  to 

Cic0ioro-       remove  Cato,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  convic- 

moTed.  ^^^  ^  ^  ^jj^  nullity  of  all  the  Julian  laws,  and 

who  was  a  man  to  act  as  he  thought.  Such  a  man  Marcus 
Cicero  was  certainly  not,  and  they  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  fear  him.     But  the  democratic  party,  which 
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played  the  leading  part  in  the  coalition,  could  not  possibly 
after  its  victory  leave  unpunished  the  judicial  murder  of 
the  5th  December,  691,  which  it  had  so  loudly 
and  so  justly  censured.  Had  they  wished  to 
bring  to  account  the  real  authors  of  the  fatal  decree,  they 
ought  to  have  seized  not  on  the  pusillanimous  consul,  but 
on  the  section  of  the  strict  aristocracy  which  had  nrged  the 
timorous  man  to  that  execution.  But  in  formal  law  it  was 
certainly  not  the  advisers  of  the  consul,  but  the  consul  him- 
self,  that  was  responsible  for  it,  and  it  was  above  all  the  , 
gentler  course  to  call  the  consul  alone  to  account  and  to 
leave  the  senatorial  college  wholly  out  of  the  case ;  for 
which  reason  in  the  grounds  of  the  proposal  directed  against 
Cicero  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  virtue  of  which  he  or- 
dered the  execution,  was  directly  described  as  suppositious. 
Even  against  Cicero  the  reagents  would  gladly  have  avoided 
steps  that  attracted  attention  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  either  to  give  to  the  regents  the  guarantees  which 
they  required,  or  to  banish  himself  from  Rome  under  one 
of  the  feasible  pretexts  on  several  occasions  offered  to  him, 
or  even  to  keep  silence.  With  the  utmost  desire  to  avoid 
any  offence  and  the  most  sincere  alarm,  he  yet  had  not  self- 
control  enough  to  be  prudent ;  the  word  had  to  come  out, 
when  a  petulant  witticism  stung  him,  or  when  his  self-con- 
ceit almost  rendered  crazy  by  the  praise  of  so  many  noble 
lords  gave  vent  to  the  well-cadenced  periods  of  the  plebeian 
advocate. 

The  execution  of  the  measures  resolved  on  against  Cato 
^,  ,,  and  Cicero  was  committed  to  the  loose  and  dis- 

solute,  but  clever  and  pre-eminently  audacious 
Publius  Clodius,  who  had  lived  for  years  in  tho  bitterest 
enmity  with  Cicero,  and,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  that 
enmity  and  playing  a  part  as  demagogue,  had  got  himself 
converted  under  the  consulship  of  Caesar  by  a  hasty  adop- 
tion from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian,  and  then  chosen  as 
tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year  606.  To 
support  Clodius,  the  proconsul  Caesar  remained 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  till  the  blow  was 
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■fltniek  against  the  two  victims.  Agreeably  to  tbe  infittruo 
tions  vhich  he  had  received,  Clodius  proposed  to  the  bur 
gesses  to  entrust  Cato  with  the  regulation  of  the  complf 
cfited  municipal  afiairs  of  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  an- 
nexation of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  whidi  as  well  as  £^y pt 
had  fallen  to  tlie  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Alexander 
II.,  but  had  not  like  Egypt  bought  off  the  Roman  annexa- 
tion, and  the  king  of  which,  moreover,  had  formerly  given 
personal  offence  to  Clodius.  As  to  Cicero,  Clodius  brought 
in  a  project  of  law  which  characterized  the  execution  of  a 
burgess  without  trial  and  sentence  as  a  crime  to  be  pun- 
ished with  banishment.  Cato  was  thus  removed  by  an 
honourable  mission,  while  Cicero  was  visited  with  at  least 
the  gentlest  possible  punishment — and  besides  was  not 
designated  by  name  in  the  proposal.  But  they  did  not 
refuse  themselves  the  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand,  of  punish- 
ing a  man  notoriously  timid  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
political  weathercocks  for  the  conservative  energy  which  he 
displayed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  investing  the  bitter 
opponent  of  all  interferences  of  the  burgesses  in  adminis- 
tration and  of  all  extraordinary  commands  with  such  a  com- 
mand conferred  by  decree  of  the  burgesses  themselves ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  the  proposal  respecting  Cato  was 
based  on  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  virtue  of  the  man, 
which  made  him  appear  pre-eminently  qualified  to  execute 
so  delicate  a  commission,  as  was  the  confiscation  of  the  con- 
siderable crown-treasure  of  Cyprus,  without  embezzlement. 
Both  proposals  bear  generally  the  same  character  of  re- 
spectful deference  and  cool  irony,  which  marks  throughout 
thu  bearing  of  Caesar  in  reference  to  the  senate.  They  met 
with  no  resistance.  It  was  naturally  of  no  avail,  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  with  the  view  of  protesting  in  some 
way  against  the  mockery  and  censure  of  their  decree  in  the 
matter  of  Catilina,  publicly  put  on  mourning,  and  that 
Cicero  himself,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  besought  mercy  from  Pompeius ;  he  had  to  banish 
himself  even  before  the  passing  of  the  law  which 
debarred  him  from  his  native  land  (April,  696) 
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Cato  likewise  did  not  venture  to  provoke  sharper  meas- 
ures by  declining  the  commission  which  he  had  received, 
but  accepted  it  and  embarked  for  the  East  (p.  188).  What 
was  most  immediately  necessary  was  done;  Caesar  too 
might  leave  Italy  to  devote  himsdf  to  more  serious  tasks. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THB   BUBJUQATIOll   OF  THX  WBBT.      . 

Whin  the  course  of  history  turns  from  the  miserable 
monotony  of  the   political    selfishness,   which 
isi^ofihe'    fought  its  battles  in  the  senate-house  and  in  the 
^^  streets  of  the  capital,  to  matters  of  greater  im« 

portance  than  the  question  whether  the  first  monarch  of 
Home  should  be  called  Gnaeus,  Gains,  or  Marcus,  we  may 
well  be  allowed— on  the  threshold  of  an  event,  the  effects 
of  which  still  at  the  present  day  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world — to  look  round  us  for  a  moment,  and  to  indicate 
the  point  of  view  under  which  the  conquest  of  what  is  now 
France  by  the  Romans,  and  their  first  contact  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany  and  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
By  virtue  of  the  law,  that  a  people  which  has  grown 
into  a  state  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are  In  political  non- 
age, and  a  civilized  people  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are 
in  intellectual  nonage — ^by  virtue  of  this  law,  which  is  as 
universally  valid  and  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  the  law 
of  gravity — the  Italian  nation  (the  only  one  in  antiquity 
which  was  able  to  combine  a  superior  political  development 
and  a  superior  civilization,  though  it  presented  the  latter 
only  in  an  imperfect  and  external  manner)  was  entitled  to 
reduce  to  subjection  the  Greek  states  of  the  East  which 
were  ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  dispossess  the  peoples  of 
lower  grades  of  culture  in  the  West — Libyans,  Iberians, 
Celts,  Germans — ^by  means  of  its  settlers ;  just  as  England 
with  equal  right  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  subjection  a  civil- 
ization of  rival  standing  but  politically  impotent,  and  in 
America  and  Australia  has  marked  and  ennobled,  and  still 
continues  to  mark  and  ennoblCi  extensive  barbarian  coun* 
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tries  with  the  impress  of  its  nationality.     The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy had   accomplished   the  preliminary   condition   re* 
quired  for  this  task — the  union  of  Italy  ;  the  task  itself  it 
never  solved,  but  always  regarded   the  extra-Italian  con- 
quests either  as  simply  a  necessary  evil,  or  as  a  tiscal  pos- 
Kcssion  virtually  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state.     It  is  the 
imperishable  glory  of  the  Roman  democracy  or  monarohy 
—for  the  two  coincide — to  have  correctly  apprehended  and 
vigorously  realized  this  its  highest  destination.     What  the 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances  had  paved  the  way  for, 
through  the  senate  establishing  against  its  will  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  Roman  dominion  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East ;  wliat  thereafler  the  Roman  emigration  to  the  prov- 
mces — which  came  as  a  public  calamity,  no  doubt,  but  also 
in  the  western  regions  at  any  rate  as  a  pioneer  of  a  higher 
culture — ^instinctively  apprehended  ;  the  creator  of  the  Ro- 
man democracy  €raius  Gracchus  recognized  and  began  to 
carry  out  with  statesman-like  clearness  and  decision.     The 
two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  policy— to  reunite  the 
territories  under  the  power  of  Rome,  so  &r  as  they  were 
Hellenic,  and  to  colonize  them,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
Hellenic — had  already  in  the  Graochan  age  been  practically 
recognized  by  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attulus 
and  by  the  Transalpine  conquests  of  Flaocus :  but  the  re- 
action which  carried  the  day  threw  them  again  into  the 
shade.     The  Roman  state  remained  a  chaotic  mass  of  coun- 
tries without  thorough  occupation  and  without  proper  lim- 
its.    Spain  and  the  Graeco-Asiatic  possessions  were  scfpa- 
rated  from  the  mother  country  by  wide  territories,  of  which 
barely  the  borders  along  the  ooast  were  subject  to   tho 
Romans ;    on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  domains  of 
Curthage  and  Cyrene  alone  were  occupied  like  oases ;  large 
tracts  even  of  the  subject  territory,  especially  .in  Spaia, 
were  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans.     Absolutely 
nothing  wfis  done  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards 
concentrating  and   rounding  oS  their  dominion,  and  the 
decay  of  the  fleet  seemed  at  length  to  dissolve  tho  last 
bond  of  connection  between  the  distant  possessions.    The 
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democracy  no  doubt  attempted,  so  soon  as  it  again  raised 
its  head,  to  shape  its  external  policy  in  the  spirit  of  Grao 
chus — Marius  in  particular  cherished  such  ideas — but  as  it 
did  not  for  any  length  of  time  attain  the  helm,  its  projects 
were  lefl  unfulfilled.  It  was  not  till  the  democracy  prac- 
tically took  in  hand  the  government  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sullan  constitution  in  684,  that  a  revolution 
in  this  respect  occurred.  First  of  all  their  sove- 
reignty on  the  Mediterranean  was  restored — the  most  vital 
question  for  a  state  like  that  of  Rome.  Towards  the  East, 
moreover,  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was  secured  by 
the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria.  But 
there  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps  the  task  of  at  once 
rounding  off  the  Roman  territory  towards  the  north  and 
west,  and  of  gaining  a  fresh  virgin  soil  there  for  Hellenic 
civilization  and  for  the  yet  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Italic 
race. 

This  task  Gaius  Caesar  undertook.     It  is  more  than  an 
error,  it  i&  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred  spirit 
Bynificanoe     dominant  in  history,  to  regard  Gaul  solely  as 
Quests  of  *      the  parade  ground  on  which  Caesar  exercised 
**'*''  himself  and  his  legions  for  the  impending  civil 

war.  Though  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  for  Caesar 
so  far  a  means  to  an  end  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
later  height  of  power  in  the  Transalpine  wArs,  it  is  the 
especial  privilege  of  a  statesman  of  genius  that  his  means 
themselves  are  ends  in  their  tnm.  Caesar  needed  no  doubt 
for  his  party  aims  a  military  power,  but  he  did  not  conquer 
Gaul  as  a  partisan.  There  was  a  direct  political  necessity 
for  Rome  to  meet  the  perpetually  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Germans  thus  early  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  construct 
a  rampart  there  which  should  secure  the  peace  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  But  even  this  important  object  was  not  the 
highest  and  ultimate  reason  for  which  Gaul  was  conquered 
by  Caesar.  When  their  old  home  had  become  too  narrow 
for  the  Roman  burgesses  and  they  were  in  danger  of  decay 
the  senate's  policy  of  Italian  conquest  saved  them  from 
ruin.    Now  the  Italian  home  had  become  in  iCs  turn  too 
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narrow ;  once  more  the  state  languished  under  the  same 
social  evils  repeating  themselves  in  similar  fashion  only  on 
a  greater  scale.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  a  grand  hope,  which 
led  Caesar  over  the  Alps — the  idea  and  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  gain  there  for  his  fellow  burgesses 
a  new  boundless  home,  and  regenerate  the  sUite  a  second 
time  by  placing  it  on  a  broader  basis. 

The  campaign  which  Caesar  undertook  in  693  in  Fur* 
ther  Spain,  may  be  in  some  sense  included 
Ci^eaar  ia  among  the  enterprises  which  aimed  at  the  sub* 
®^**^'  jugation  of  the  West   Long  as  Spain  had  obeyed 

the  Romans,  its  western  shore  had  remained  substantially 
independent  of  them  even  after  the  expedition  of  Decimus 
Brutus  against  the  Gallaeci  (iii.  31),  and  they  had  not  even 
set  foot  on  the  northern  coast ;  while  the  predatory  raids 
to  which  the  subject  provinces  found  themselves  continually 
exposed  from  those  quarters  did  no  small  injury  to  the 
civilization  and  Komanizing  of  Spain.  Against  these  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  along  the  west  coast  was  directed. 
He  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Herminian  mountains  (Sierra 
de  Estrella)  bounding  the  Tagus  on  the  north ;  afler  having 
defeated  their  inhabitants  and  transplanted  them  in  part  to 
the  plain,  he  reduced  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro 
and  arrived  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  peninsula,  where 
with  the  aid  of  a  flotilla  brought  up  from  Gades  he  occu- 
pied Brigantium  (Corunna).  By  this  means  the  peoples 
adjoining  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Lusitanians  and  Gallaecians, 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy,  while 
the  conqueror  was  at  the  same  time  careful  to  render  the 
position  of  the  subjects  generally  more  tolerable  by  r^ 
ducing  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Rome  and  regulating  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  communities. 

But,  although  in  this  military  and  administrative  out- 
Bet  of  the  great  general  and  statesman  the  same  talents  and 
the  same  leading  ideas  are  discernible  which  he  atlerwards 
evinced  on  a  greater  stage,  his  agency  in  the  Iberian  penin« 
aula  was  much  too  transient  to  have  any  deep  effect ;  the 
more  especially  as,  owing  to  its  physical  and  national  pe> 
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culiarities,  nothing  but  action  steadily  continued  for  a  eon> 
aiderabie  time  could  exert  any  durable  influence  there. 
A  more  important  part  in  the  Romanic  development  of 
the  West  was  reserved  by  destiny  for  the  coun- 
try which  stretches  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
which  since  the  Augustan  age  has  been  especially  desig* 
nated  by  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Celts — Gallia — ^al- 
though strictly  speaking  the  land  of  the  Celts  was  partly 
narrower,  partly  much  more  extensive,  and  the  country  so 
called  never  formed  a  national  unity  and  did  not  form  a 
political  unity  before  Augustus.     For  this  very  reason  it 
is  not  easy  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  very  hetero- 
geneous state  of  things  which  Caesar  encoun- 
tered on  his  arrival  there  in  696. 
In  the  region  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  embracing 
approximately  Languedoc  on  the  west  of  the 
^^22^     Rhone,  on  the  east  Dauphin^  and  Provence, 
had  been  for  sixty  years  a  Roman  province,  the 
Roman  arms  had  seldom  been  at  rest  since  the  Cimbrlan 
_  invasion  which  had  swept  over  it.     In  664  Gaius 

Wars  and        Caellus  had  fought  with  the  Salyes  about  Aquae 
thm  Sextiae,  and  in  674  Gaius  Flaccus  (iii.  414),  on 

^'  ^  his  march  to  Spain,  with  other  Celtic  nations. 

When  in  the  Sertorian  war  the  governor  Lucius  Manlius, 
compelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  returned  defeated  from  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  on 
his  way  home  was  vanquished  a  second  time  by  the  west* 
em  neighbours  of  the  Roman  province,  the  Aquitani  (about 
676;  p.  33),  this  seems  to  have  provoked  a 
general  rising  of  the  provincials  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  perhaps  even  of  those  between 
the  Rhone  and  Alps.     Pompeius  had  to  make  his  way  with 
the  sword  through  th^  insurgent  Gaul  to  Spain  (p.  41),  and 
by  way  of  penalty  for  their  rebellion  gave  the  territories 
of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the  Helvii  (dep.  Gard  and 
Ard^he)  over  to  the  Massiliots  :   the  governor 
**"^*'  Marcius  Fonteius  (678-680)  carried  out  these 
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arrangements  and  restored  tranquiMity  In  the  province 
by  subduing  the  Vocontii  (dep.  Dri^me),  protecting  Mas- 
si  lia  from  the  insurgents,  and  liberating  the  Roman  capital 
Narbo  ^hich  they  invested.  Despair,  however,  and  the 
financial  embarrassment  which  the  participation  in  the  su^ 
ferings  of  the  Spanish  war  (p.  46}  and  generally  the  official 
and  non-odicial  exactions  of  the  Romans  brought  upon  the 
Gallic  provinces,  did  not  allow  them  to  be  tranquil ;  and 
in  particular  the  canton  of  the  Allobroges,  the  most  remote 
from  Narbo,  was  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  which  was  attest* 
ed  by  the  "  pacification  "  that  Gaius  Piso  undertook  there 
^  in  688  as  well  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  Allobrcv 

gian  embassy  in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
es.  arcbist  plot  in  691  (p.  217),  and  which  soon 

•1.  afterwards  (693)  broke  into  open  revolt.     Car 

tugnatus  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 
war  of  despair,  who  had  at  first  fought  not  unsuccessfully, 
was  conquered  at  Solonium  after  a  glorious  resistance  by 
the  governor  Gaius  Pomptiiius. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  conflicts  the  bounds  of  the 

Roman  territory  were  not  materially  advanced  ; 

Lugudunum  Convenarum,  where  Pompeius  had 
settled  the  remnant  of  the  Scrtorian  army  (p.  51),  Tolosa, 
Vienna  and  Genava  were  still  the  most  remote  Roipan 

townships  towards  the  west  and  north.  But  at 
B^tioDs  to     j,h€  same  time  the  importance  of  these  Gallic 

possessions  for  the  mother  country  was  continu- 
ally on  the  increase.  The  glorious  climate,  akin  to  that  of 
Italy,  the  favourable  nature  of  the  ground,  the  large  and 
rich  region  behind  so  advantageous  for  commerce  with  its 
mercantile  routes  reaching  as  far  as  Britain,  the  easy  inter- 
course by  land  and  sea  with  the  mother  country,  rapidly 
gave  to  southern  Gaul  an  economic  importance  for  Italy, 
which  much  older  possessions,  such  as  those  in  Spain,  had 
not  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  and  as  the  Romans 
who  had  suffered  political  shipwreck  at  this  period  sought 
an  asylum  especially  in  Masbilia,  and  there  found  once 
more  Italian  culture  and  Italian  luxury,  voluntary  emigrants 
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fi'om  Italy  abo  were  attracted  more  and  more  to  the  KhoQ« 
and  the  Garonne.  '^  The  province  of  Gaul,"  it  was  said  ip 
a  sketch  drawn  ten  years  before  Caesar's  arrival,  '^  is  full 
of  merchants ;  it  swarms  with  Roman  burgesses.  No  nar 
tive  of  Gaul  transacts  a  piece  of  business  without  the  inter- 
Tention  of  a  Roman ;  every  penny  that  passes  from  one 
hand  to  another  in  Gaul  goes  through  the  account  books  of 
the  Roman  burgesses."  From  the  same  description  it  ap- 
pears that  in  addition  to  the  colonists  of  Narbo  there  were 
Roman  fiurmcrs  and  graziers  resident  in  great  numbers  in 
Gaul;  as  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  most  of  Uie  provincial  land  possessed  by  Romans,  just 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  earli- 
est times  in  America,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  nobility 
living  in  Italy,  and  those  farmers  and  graziers  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  their  stewards — slaves  of  freedmen. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  circumstances 
ind  ieni  civilization  and  Romanizing  rapidly  spread 
^manis-  among  the  natives.  The  Celts  were  not  fond 
of  agriculture;  but  their  new  masters  com- 
ptilled  them  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  it  is 
very  credible  that  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Allobroges 
was  provoked  in  part  by  some  such  ordinances*  In  earlier 
times  Hellenism  had  also  to  a  certain  degree  influenced 
those  regions  ;  the  elements  of  a  higher  culture,  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  (iii.  203),  to 
the  use  of  writing  *  and  to  the  coining  of  money,  came  to 
them  from  Massilia.  The  Hellenic  cul.ture  was  in  this  case 
far  from  being  set  aside  by  the  Romans ;  MassUia  gained 
through  them  more  influence  than  it  lost ;  and  even  in  the 
Roman  period  Greek  physicians  and  rhetoricians  were  pub- 
licly employed  in  the  Gallic  cantons.  But,  as  may  readily 
be  conceived,  Hellenism  in  southern  Gaul  acquired  through 
the  agency  of  the  Romans  the  same  character  as  in  Italy  ; 

*  There  was  found,  for  instance,  at  Yaison  in  the  Vocontian  canton 
an  inscription  in  the  Celtic  language  with  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet 
It  runs  thai :  tr^yofiapos  ovtKKo»*u%  roovrtovt  pufAtw^itrto  fMpQvfirj\7i<r9i 
litffotaf  ptftiyror.    The  laat  word  meftns  **  bolj." 
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the  distinctively  Hellenic  civilization  gave  place  to  the 
Latino-Greek  mixed  culture,  which  soon  made  proselytes 
here  in  great  numbers.  The  "  Gauls  in  the  breeches/'  ae 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Gaul  were  called  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  "  Grauls  in  the  toga  "  of  northern  Italy,  were 
not  indeed  like  the  latter  already  completely  Romanized, 
but  they  were  even  now  very  perceptibly  distinguished 
from  the  ^  longhaired  Gauls  "  of  the  northern  regions  still 
unsubdued.  The  semi-culture  becoming  naturalized  among 
them  furnished,  doubtless,  materials  enough  for  ridicule  of 
their  barbarous  Latin,  and  people  did  not  fail  to  suggest  to 
any  one  suspected  of  Celtic  descent  his  ''  relationship  with 
the  breeches  y. "  but  this  bad  Latin  was  yet  sufficient  to  en- 
able even  the  remote  Allobroges  to  transact  business  with 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  even  to  give  testimony  in  the 
Roman  courts  without  an  interpreter. 

While  the  Celtic  and  Liguriau  population  of  these  re- 
gions was  thus  in  the  course  of  losing  its  nationality,  and 
was  languishing  and  pining  withal  under  a  political  and 
economic  oppression,  the  intolerable  nature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  their  hopeless  insurrections,  the 
decline  of  the  native  population  there  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  naturalizing  of  the  same  higher  culture  which  we 
find  at  this  period  in  Italy.  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Narbo  es- 
pecially were  considerable  places,  which  might  probably  be 
named  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua;  and  Mas- 
silia,  the  best  organized,  niost  free,  most  capable  of  self- 
defence,  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  under  its  I'igidly  aristocratic  government  to 
which  the  Roman  conservatives  probably  pointed  as  the 
model  of  a  good  urban  constitution,  in  possession  of  an 
important  territory  which  had  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  Romans  and  of  an  extensive  trade,  stood  by  the  side 
of  those  Latin  towns  as  Rhegium  and  Neapolis  sUjod  in 
Italy  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua. 

Matters  wore  a  different  aspect^  when  one  crossed  the 

FrM  o«ii       Roman  frontier.    The  great  Celtic  nation,  which 

in  the  southern  districts  already  began  to  be 
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crushed  bj  the  ^Roman  immigration,  still  moved  to  the 
north  of  the  Cevennes  in  its  ancient  freedom.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  ve  meet  it :  the  Italians  had  already 
fought  with  the  offsets  and  advanced  posts  of  this  vast  stocic 
on  the  Tiber  and  on  the  Po,  in  the  mountains  of  Castile  and 
Carinlhin,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  was 
here  that  the  main  stock  was  first  assailed  at  its  very  core 
by  their  attacks.  The  Celtic  race  had  on  its  settlement  in 
central  £urope  diffused  itself  chiefly  over  the  rich  river- 
valleys  and  the  pleasant  hill-eountry  of  the  present  France 
including  the  western  districts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  from  thence  had  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
England,  perhaps  even  at  this  time  all  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  *  it  formed  here  more  than  anywhere  else  a  broad^ 
geographically  compact,  mass  of  peoples.  In  spite  of  the 
differences  in  language  and  manners  which  naturally  were 
to  be  found  within  this  wide  territory,  a  lively  mutual  in- 
tercourse, an  innate  sense  of  fellowship,  seems  to  have  knit 
together  the  tribes  from  the  Rhone  and  Garonne  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Thames ;  whereas,  although  these  doubtless 
were  in  a  certain  measure  locally  connected  with  the  Celts 
in  Spain  and  in  the  modern  Austria,  the  mighty  mountain 
walls  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romans  and  the  Germans  which 
also  operated  here  on  the  other,  interrupted  the  intercourse 
and  the  intrinsic  connection  of  the  cognate  peoples  far  other- 
wise than  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  interrupted  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  continental  and  the  British  Celts.  Unhappily 
we  are  not  permitted  to  trace  stage  by  stage  the  history  of 
the  internal  development  of  this  remarkable  people  in  thes< 

*  An  inunigration  of  Belgic  Celts  to  'Britain  oontinning  for  a  consid 
crable  time  seems  indicated  by  the  names  of  English  tribes  on  botl 
iMnks  of  the  Thames  borrowed  from  Belgio  cantons ;  such  as  the  Atr» 
bated,  the  Belgae,  and  even  the  Britannl  themselves,  which  word  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Brittones  settled  on  the  Somme 
below  Amiens  first  to  an  English  canton  and  then  to  the  whole  island. 
The  Encash  gold  coinage  was  also  derived  from  the  Belgic  and  origi* 
AsUy  identical  with  it. 
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its  chief  soats ;  wc  must  bo  content  with  presenting  at  least 
some  outline  of  its  historical  culture  and  political  condition, 
as  it  here  meets  us  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

Gaul  was,  according  to  the  ^eport^  of  the  ancients,  com* 
^     ,  .         paratively    well  peopled.      Certain   statements 

lead  us  to  mfer  that  m  the  Belgic  districts  there 
were  some  42  persons  to  the  square  mile — ^a  proportion 
such  as  nearly  holds  at  present  for  YaJais  and  for  Livonia 
^in  the  Helvetic  canton  about  ^1^-;*  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  districts  which  were  more  cultivated  than  the  Belgic 
and  less  mountainous  than  the  Helvetian,  as  among  the  Bi- 

turiges,  Arverni,  Haedui,  the  number  rose  still 
R  *d'tS^*""  higher.  Agriculture  was  no  doubt  practised  in 
rearing  of       Gaul,  for   even  the  contemporaries  of  Caesar 

were  surprised  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine  by 
the  custom  of  manuring  with  marJ,  f  and  the  primitive 

*  The  first  levy  of  the  Belgic  cantons  exclusive  of  the  Reini,  thai 
is,  of  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Scheldt  and  eastward  as 
fur  as  the  vicinity  of  Rheims  and  Andemaeh,  from  42,700  to  46,900 
Bquare  miles,  is  reckoned  at  about  300,000  men ;  in  accordance  with 
winch,  if  we  regard  the  proportion  of  tlie  first  levy  to  the  whole  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  specified  for  the  Belioraci  as  holding  good 
generaUy,  the  number  of  the  Belgae  capable  of  bearing  arms  would 
amount  to  600,000  and  the  whole  population  accordingly  to  at  least 
2,000,000.  The  Helve tii  with  the  adjoining  peoples  numbered  before 
their  migration  886,000 ;  if  we  assume  that  they  were  at  that  time 
already  dislodged  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rliine,  their  territory  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  6,400  square  miles.  Whether  the  serfs  are  in- 
cluded in  this,  we  can  the  less  determine,  as  we  do  not  know  the  furto 
which  slavery  assumed  amongst  the  Celts ;  what  Caesar  relates  (i.  24)  as 
to  the  slaves,  clienta,  and  debtors  of  Orgetorix  tells  rather  in  favour  of, 
than  against,  their  being  included. 

That,  moraover,  every  such  attempt  to  supply  the  statistical  basis, 
in  which  aiicient  history  is  especially  deficient,  by  means  of  calculation 
must  be  received  with  due  cantion,  will  be  at  once  apprehended  by  the 
intelligent  render,  while  he  will  not  absolutely  reject  it  on  that  account. 

t  "  lu  the  inferior  of  Transalpine  Gaul  on  the  Rhine,"  says  Scrofa 
In  Varro,  De  R.  JR.  i.  7,  8,  "  when  I  commanded  there,  I  traversed 
some  districts,  where  neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  nor  the  fhiit-tree 
appears,  where  they  manure  the  fields  with  white  pit-chalk,  where  they 
have  neither  rock  nor  sea-salt,  but  make  use  of  the  saline  ashes  of  cen 
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Celtic  custom  of  preparing  beer  {cervesia)  from  barley  is 
likewise  an  evidence  of  the  early  and  wide  diffusion  of  the 
culture  of  grain  ;  but  it  was  not  held  in  estimation.  Even 
in  the  more  civilized  south  it  was  reckoned  not  bccomin': 
for  the  free  Celts  to  handle  the  plough.  In  far  higher  esti 
mation  among  the  Celts  stood  pastoral  husbandry,  for  which 
the  Roman  land-holders  of  this  epoch  very  gladly  availed 
themselves  both  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
brave  Celtic  slaves  skilled  in  riding  and  familiar  with  the 
rearing  of  animals.*  Particularly  in  the  northern  Celtic 
districts  pastoral  husbandry  was  thoroughly  predominant. 
Brittany  was  in  Caesar's  time  a  country  poor  in  corn.  In 
the  north-east  dense  forests,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
heart  of  the  Ardennes,  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine,  now  so  fertile,  the  Mo- 
napian  and  Treverian  shepherd  then  fed  his  half^wild  swine 
in  the  impenetrable  oak-forest.  Just  as  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po  the  Romans  made  the  production  of  wool  and  the 
culture  of  corn  supersede  the  Celtic  feeding  of  pigs  on 
acorns,  so  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas  are  traceable  to  their 
influence.  In  Britain  even  the  threshing  of  corn  was  not 
yet  usual ;  and  in  its  more  northern  districts  agriculture 
was  not  practised,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  the  only 

tain  burnt  wood  fn^rtead  of  salt."  This  description  refers  probably  to 
the  period  before  Caesar  and  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the  old  prov- 
ince, such  as  the  country  of  the  Allobroges ;  subsequently  Fliny  (//.  JV. 
xvii.  6,  42  $eq.)  describes  at  length  the  Gkllo-Britannic  xniuiuring  with 
marL 

•  "  The  Gallic  oxen  especially  are  of  good  repute  in  Italy,  for  field 
l»bour  forsooth ;  whereas  the  Ligurian  are  good  for  notliing "  ( Varro, 
De  R.  R.  ii.  5,  9).  Here,  no  doubt,  Cisalpine  Gaal  is  referred  to,  but 
the  pastoral  husbandry  there  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  Celtic  epoch. 
Plautus  already  mentions  the  '^Gallic  ponies"  (Otilliei  canieiii^  An!,  iii. 
5,  21).  **  It  is  not  every  race  that  is  suited  for  the  business  of  iierds. 
men ;  neither  the  Bastulians  nor  the  Turdulians  '*  (both  hi  Anditliifilu) 
''  are  fit  for  it ;  the  Celts  are  the  best,  especially  as  respects  beasts  for 
riding  and  burden  (iumtnia)  "  (Varro,  De  R,  R,  ii.  10,  4), 

Vol.  IV.— 12 
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known  mode  of  turning  the  soil  to  account.  The  culture 
of  the  olive  and  vine,  which  yielded  rich  produce  to  the 
MassiliotSy  was  not  yet  prosecuted  beyond  the  Cevennes  in 
the  time  of  Caesar. 

The  Gauls  were  from  the  first  disposed  to  settle  in 

groups;   there  were  open  villages  everywhere, 

UrbMi  life.      ^^  ^^^  Helvetic  canton  alone  numbered  in  696 

four  hundred  of  these,  besides  a  multitude  of 
single  homesteads.  But  there  were  not  wanting  also  walled 
towns,  whose  walls  of  alternate  layers  surprised  the  Ro- 
mans both  by  their  suitableness  and  by  the  elegant  com- 
bination of  timber  and  stones ;  while,  it  is  true,  even  in 
the  towns  of  the  AUobroges  the  buildings  were  erected 
solely  of  wood.  Of  such  towns  the  Helvetil  had  twelve 
and  the  Suessiones  an  equal  number ;  whereas  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  such  as  among  the  Nervii,  while  there 
were  doubtless  also  towns,  the  population  during  war 
sought  protection  in  the  morasses  and  forests  rather  than 
behind  their  walls,  and  beyond  the  Thames  the  primitive 
defence  of  the  wooden  abatis  altogether  took  the  place  of 
towns  and  was  in  war  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  men  and 
herds. 

In  close  association  with  the  comparatively  considerable 
development  of  urban  life  stands  the  activity 

Interoourse.        .«.  ii-iii  -r^ 

of  intercourse  by  land  and  by  water.  Every- 
where there  were  roads  and  bridges.  The  river-navigation, 
which  streams  like  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine, 
of  themselves  invited,  was  oonsiderable  and  lucrative.  But 
far  more  remarkable  was  the  maritime  navigation  of  the 
Celts.  Not  only  were  the  Celts,  to  all  appearance,  the 
nation  that  first  regularly  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
we  find  that  the  art  of  building  and  of  managing  vessels 
had  attained  among  them  a  remarkable  development.  The 
navigation  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  had,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  nature  of  the  waters 
traversed  by  them,  for  a  comparatively  long  period  adhered 
to  the  oar ;  the  war-vessels  of  the  Phoenicians,  Hellenes, 
and  Romans  were  at  all  times  oared  galleys,  in  which  tho 
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sail  was  applied  only  as  an  occasional  aid  to  the  oar ;  the 
trading  vessels  alone  were  in  the  epoch  of  developed  ancieu( 
civilization  "  sailers  '^  properly  so  called.*  But,  while  the 
Gauls  employed  in  the  channel  in  Caesar's  time,  as  for  long 
afterwards,  a  species  of  portable  leathern  skiffs,  which  seem 
to  liave  been  in  the  main  common  oared  boats,  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Gaul  the  Santones,  the  Pictones,  and  above  all  the 
Veneti,  sailed  in  large  though  clumsily  built  ships,  which 
were  not  impelled  by  oars  but  were  provided  with  leathern 
sails  and  iron  anchor-chains ;  and  they  employed  these  not 
only  for  l^eir  traffic  with  Britain,  but  also  in  naval  combat. 
Here  therefore  we  not  only  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
navigation  in  the  open  ocean,  but  we  find  that  here  the  sail* 
ing  vessel  first  fully  took  the  place  of  the  oared  boat — an 
improvement,  it  is  true,  which  the  declining  activity  of  the 
old  world  did  not  know  how  to  turn  to  account,  and  the 
immeasurable  results  of  which  our  own  epoch  of  renewed 
culture  is  employed  in  gradually  reaping. 

With  this  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the 
British  and  Gallic  coasts,  the  very  close  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  inhabitants  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  is  as  easily  explained  as  the  flourishing 
of  transmarine  commerce  and  of  fisheries.  It  was  the  Celts 
of  Brittany  in  particular,  that  brought  the  tin  of  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  from  England  and  carried  it  by  the  river  and 
land  routes  of  Gaul  to  Narbo  and  Massilia.  The  statement, 
that  in  Caesar's  time  certain  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Khine  subsisted  on  fish  and  birds'  eggs,  may  probably  refer 
to  the  circumstance  t)iat  marine  fishing  and  the  collection 
of  the  eggs  of  sea-birds  were  prosecuted  there  on  an  ex- 

*  We  are  led  to  this  couclusion  by  the  designation  of  the  trading 
or  "  round  **  as  contrasted  with  the  "  long  ^  or  war  vessel^  and  the  simi- 
lar contrast  of  the  " oared  ships**  {itrlKwirot  yrjes)  and  the  ** merchant- 
men '*  (6Afca8cf,  Dionys.  iii.  44) ;  and  moreover  by  the  smaUness  of  the 
erew  in  the  trading  TesseLs,  wliioh  in  the  very  laigest  amounted  to  not 
more  than  SCO  men  (Rbdn.  Mus.  N.  F.  zi.  625),  while  in  the  ordinany 
galley  of  tliree  decks  there  were  employed  1'70  rowers  (ii.  40).  Gompk 
Movera,  Phoen,  it  8, 167  ieq. 
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tensive  scale.  When  we  put  together  and  endeavour  to  fill 
up  the  isolated  and  scanty  statements  which  have  reached 
us  regarding  the  Celtic  commerce  and  intercourse,  we  come 
to  see  why  the  tolls  of  the  river  and  maritime  ports  play 
a  great  part  in  the  budgets  of  certain  cantons,  such  as  those 
of  the  Haedui  and  the  Veneti,  and  why  the  chief  god  of 
the  nation  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  protector  of  the 
roads  and  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  in- 
ventor of  manu&ctures.  Accordingly  the  Celtic 
turoL*"*"  industry  cannot  have  been  wholly  undeveloped  ; 
indeed  the  singular  dexterity  of  the  Celts,  and 
their  peculiar  skill  in  imitating  any  model  and  executing 
any  instructions,  are  noticed  by  Caesar.  In  most  branches, 
however,  their  handicraft  does  not  appear  to  have  risen 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woolen  stufis,  that  subsequently  flourished  in  central  and 
northern  Gaul,  was  demonstrably  called  into  existence  onlj 
by  the  Romans.  The  elaboration  of  metals  forms  an  ex* 
eeption,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  one.  The  copper 
implements  not  unfrequently  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  even  now  malleable,  which  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
tombs  of  Gaul,  and  the  carefully  adjusted  Arvernian  gold 
coins,  are  still  at  the  present  day  striking  witnesses  of  the 
skill  of  the  Celtic  workers  in  copper  and  gold ;  and  with 
this  the  reports  of  the  ancients  well  accord,  that  the  Ko- 
mans  learned  the  art  of  tinning  from  the  Bituriges  and  that 
of  silvering  from  the  Alesini— inventions,  the  first  of  which 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  traffic  in  tin,  and  both  of 
which  were  probably  made  in  the  period  of  Celtic  freedom. 
Hand  in  hand  with  dexterity  in  the  elaboration  of  the 

metals  went  the  art  of  procurins^  them,  which 

Mining.  u  J     *.*  •     ^  •  11     •      *u     •  • 

had  attamed,  more  especially  m  the  iron  mines 

on  the  Loire,  such  a  degree  of  professional  skill  that  the 

miners  played  an  important  part  in  the  sieges.    The  opinion 

prevalent  among  the  Romans  of  this  period,  that  Gaul  was 

one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  in  the  world,  is  no  doubt 

refuted  by  the  well-known  nature  of  the  soil  and  by  the 

character  of  the  articles  discovered  in  the  Celtic  tombs,  to 
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which  gold  appears  but  sparingly  and  with  far  less  fre 
quency  than  in  the  similar  repositories  of  the  true  native 
regions  of  gold ;  the  idea  no  doubt  had  its  origin  merely 
from  the  descriptions  which  Greek  travellers  and  Roman 
soldiers,  doubtless  not  without  strong  exaggeration,  gave 
to  their  countrymen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arvemian 
kings  (iii.  204),  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tolosan  tern* 
pies  (iii.  222).  Bat  their  stories  were  not  pure  fictions. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  and  near  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  gold-washing  and 
searches  for  gold,  which  are  unprofitable  at  the  present 
value  of  labour,  were  worked  with  profit  and  on  a  consider- 
able scale  in  ruder  times  and  with  a  system  of  slavery  ; 
besides,  the  commercial  relations  of  Gaul  may,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  with  half-civilized  peoples,  have 
favoured  the  accumulation  of  a  dead  stock  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  low  state  of  the  arts  of  design  is  remarkable,  and 

is  the  more  striking  by  the  side  of  this  niechan- 
^^i^**-     ical  skill  in  handling  the  metals.    The  fondnes* 

for  parti-coloured  and  brilliant  ornaments  shows 
the  want  of  a  proper  taste,  which  is  sadly  confirmed  by  the 
Gallic  coins  with  their  representations  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly simple,  sometimes  odd,  but  always  childish,  in  design, 
and  almost  without  exception  rude  beyond  parallel  in  their 
execution.  It  is  perhaps  unexampled  that  a  coinage  prac- 
tised for  centuries  with  a  certain  technical  skill  should  have 
essentially  limited  itself  to  always  imitating  two  or  three 
Greek  dies,  and  always  with  increasing  deformity.  On  the 
other  hand  the  art  of  poetry  was  highly  valued  by  the  Celts, 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  religious  and  even  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  nation ;  we  find  religious  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  mendicant,  flourish- 
ing (iii.  204).  Natural  science  and  philosophy  also  found, 
although  subject  to  the  forms  and  fetters  of  the  theology 
of  the  country,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  among  the 
Celts  ;  and  Hellenic  humanism  met  with  a  ready  reception 
wherever  and  in  whatever  shape  it  approached  them.    Ths 
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knowledge  of  writing  was  general  at  least  among  the  priests. 
For  the  most  part  in  free  Gaul  the  Greek  writing  was  made 
use  of  in  Caesar's  time,  as  was  done  among  others  by  the 
Helvetii ;  but  in  its  most  southern  districts  even  then,  in 
consequence  of  intercourse  with  the  Romanized  Celts,  the 
Latin  attained  predominance — we  meet  with  it,  for  instance, 
on  the  Arvernian  coins  of  this  period. 

The  political  development  of  the  Celtic  nation  also  pre- 
sents very  remarkable  phenomena.  The  con- 
SJ^Sonf"  stitution  of  the  state  was  based  in  this  case,  as 
everywhere,  on  the  clan-canton,  with  its  prince, 
its  council  of  the  elders,  and  its  community  of  freemen 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  this  case 
was  that  it  never  got  beyond  this  cantonal  constitution. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  canton  was 
^titution.  ^®^y  ^arly  superseded  by  the  ringwall  as  the 
basis  of  political  unity  ;  where  two  cantons  met 
within  the  same  walls,  they  amalgamated  into  one  common* 
wealth ;  where  a  body  of  burgesses  assigned  to  a  portion 
of  their  fellow  burgesses  a  new  ringwall,  there  regularly 
arose  in  this  way  a  new  state  connected  with  the  mother- 
community  only  by  the  ties  of  piety  or  at  most  of  client- 
ship.  Among  the  Celts  on  the  other  hand  the  "  burgess- 
body  "  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  clan ;  prince  and 
council  presided  over  the  canton  and  not  over  any  town, 
and  the  general  diet  of  the  canton  formed  the  authority  of 
last  resort  in  the  state.  The  town  had,  as  in  the  East, 
merely  mercantile  and  strategic,  not  political  importance ; 
for  which  reason  the  Gallic  townships,  even  when  walled 
and  very  considerable  such  as  Vienna  and  Genava,  were  in 
the  view  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  merely  villages.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  original  dan-constitution  still  sub- 
sisted substantially  unaltered  among  the  insular  Celts  and 
in  the  northern  cantons  of  the  main-land ;  the  general  as- 
sembly held  the  supreme  authority ;  the  prince  was  in 
essential  questions  bound  by  its  decrees ;  the  common  coun< 
oil  was  numerous — ^it  numbered  in  certain  dars  six  hundred 
members — but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  more  imporfr^ 
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anoe  than  the  senate  under  the  Roman  kings.  In  the  more 
stirring  southern  portion  of  the  land,  again,  one  or  two 
generationa  before  Caesar — ^the  children  of  the  last  kings 
were  still  'iying  in  his  time — there  had  occurred,  at  least 
among  the  larger  clans,  the  Anremi,  Haedui,  Sequani,  FIcl- 
vetii,  a  rerolation  which  set  aside  the  royal  dominion  and 
gave  thft  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobilitj. 

Jt  )7  umply  the  reverse  side  of  the  total  want  of  urban 
commonwealths  among  the  Celts  just  noticed, 
■MQt?  that  the  opposite  pole  of  political  development, 
knighthood,  tnighthood,  SO  thoroughly  preponderates  in  the 
Celtic  daurconstitution.  The  Celtic  aristocracy  was  to  all 
appearance  a  high  nobility,  for  the  most  part  perhaps  the 
membei's  of  the  royal  or  formerly  royal  families ;  as  in- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  the  heads  of  the  opposite  parties 
in  the  same  clan  very  frequently  belong  lb  the  same  house. 
These  great  families  combined  in  their  hands  financial,  war- 
like,  and  political  ascendency.  They  monopolized  the  leases 
of  the  profitable  rights  of  the  state.  They  compelled  the 
common  freemen,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  load  of  debt, 
to  borrow  from  them,  and  to  surrender  their  freedom  first 
de  facto  as  debtors,  then  de  jure  as  bondmen.  They  de- 
veloped the  system  of  retainers,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  surround  themselves  with  a  number  of  hired 
mounted  servants — the  ambacti  as  they  were  called  * — and 

*  Tl^  remariuble  word  must  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  sixth. 
century  of  Rome  among  the  C^lts  in  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  for  Enuius 
18  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  can  only  have  reached  the  Italiana 
at  so  early  a  period  from  that  quarter.  It  ia  not  merely  Celtic,  how. 
ever,  but  also  (German,  the  root  of  our  "  Amt,**  as  indeed  the  retainer- 
system  itself  is  common  to  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.  It  would  be  of 
great  historical  importance  to  ascertain  whetlier  the  word — and  there- 
fore the  tlung--came  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans,  or  to  the  Germans 
from  the  Celts.  If,  as  is  usually  supposed,  the  word  is  originnlly  Ger- 
man and  primarily  fdgnified  the  servant  standing  in  battle  "  against  the 
back"  (amfMagainst,  bakwmhack)  of  his  master,  this  is  not  wlioUy 
irreconcilable  with  the  singularly  early  occurrence  of  this  word  among 
the  Celts.  According  to  all  analogy  the  right  to  keep  amboHi^  that  is, 
ZovKoi  futrB^troi  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Celtic  nobility  from  the 
•ntset,  but  must  only  have  developed  itself  gradually  in  antac^onism  ta 
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thereby  to  forxn  a  state  within  the  state ;  and,  resting  on 
the  support  of  these  troops  of  their  own,  they  defied  the 
legal  authorities  and  the  common  levy  and  practically  broke 

up  the  commonwealth,  if  in  a  clan,  which  num- 
u'^oMhf  bcred  about  80,000  men  capable  of  arms,  a  sin- 
oRi«»ntoiuii     gle  noble  could  appear  at  the  diet  with  10,000 

retamers,  not  reckoning  the  bondmen  and  the 
dcbtoi*s,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  one  was  an  independent 
dynast  rather  than  a  burgess  of  his  dan.  Moreover,  the 
leading  families  of  the  different  clans  were  closely  con- 
nected and  through  intermarriages  and  special  treaties 
formed  virtually  a  compact  league,  in  presence  of  which 
the  single  clan  was  powerless.  Therefore  the  communities 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and 
sword-law  reigned  throughout.  The  dependent  found  pro- 
tection only  from  his  master,  whom  duty  and  interest  com- 
pelled to  redress  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  client ;  the  state 
had  no  longer  the  power  to  protect  those  who  were  free, 
and  consequently  these  gave  themselves  over  in  numbers 
to  some  powerful  man  as  clients. 

The  common  assembly  lost  its  political  importance ; 

the  older  monarchy  and  to  the  equality  of  the  free  commons.  If  thus 
the  system  of  amhacti  among  the  Celts  was  not  an  ancient  and  national, 
bat  a  comparatively  recent  institution,  it  is — looking  to  tho  relation 
which  btid  subsisted  for  centuries  between  the  Celts  and  Germans,  and 
which  ib  to  be  explained  further  on — not  merely  possible  but  even  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Italy  as  in  Gaul,  employed  Germans  chiefly  as 
those  hired  servants-at-amis.  The  ^*  Swiss  guard  '*  would  therefore  in 
that  case  be  some  thousands  of  years  older  than  people  suppose.  Should 
the  term  by  which  the  Romans,  perhaps  after  the  example  of  the  Celts, 
designate  the  Germans  as  a  nation — ^the  name  Oermani — be  really  of 
Celtic  origin  (ii.  97),  this  obviously  accords  very  well  with  that  h3rpothe- 
sis.  No  doubt  these  assumptions  must  necessarily  give  way,  should  the 
word  ambactus  be  explained  in  a  satiafactory  way  from  a  Celtic  root ; 
as  in  fact  Zcuss  {Gramm,  p.  761),  though  doubtfully,  traces  it  to  ambi^ 
around  and  aig^^  agere^  viz.  persons  moving  round  or  moved  round,  and 
so  attendants,  servants.  The  circumstance  that  the  word  occurs  also  aa 
a  Celtic  proper  name  (Zeuss,  p.  89),  and  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the 
Cambrian  af/2a«^— peasant^  labourer  (Zeuss,  p.  179),  cannot  decide  the 
point  either  way. 
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and  even  the  power  of  the  prince,  which  should 
the  mon-  havc  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility, 
*"*  ^'  succumbed  to  it  among  the  Celts  as  well  as  in 

Latium.  In  place  of  the  king  carae  the  '^judgment- worker" 
or  VerpobretuSy*  who  was  like  the  Roman  consul  nominated 
only  for  a  year.  So  far  as  the  canton  still  held  together  at 
all,  it  was  led  by  the  common  council,  in  which  natunilly 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  usurped  the  government.  Of 
course  under  such  circumstances  there  was  agitation  in  the 
several  clans  much  in  the  same  way  as  there  had  been  agi- 
tation in  Latium  for  centuries  afler  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  :  while  the  nobility  of  the  different  communities  com- 
bined to  form  a  separate  alliance  hostile  to  the  power  of 
the  community,  the  multitude  ceased  not  to  desire  the  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  emi- 
nent nobleman  attempted,  as  Spurius  Cassius  had  done  in 
Rome,  with  the  support  of  the  mass  of  those  belonging  to 
the  canton  to  break  down  the  power  of  his  peers,  and  to 
reinstate  the  crown  in  its  rights  for  his  own  special  benefit. 
While  the  individual  cantons  were  thus  irremediably 
declining,  the  sense  of  unity  was  at  the  same 
ardsnaUon-  time  powerfully  stirring  in  the  nation  and  seek- 
aiiijii^.         .^g  .j^  various  ways  to  take  shape  and  hold. 

That  combination  of  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  individual  canton-unions,  while  disturbing 
the  existing  order  of  things,  awakened  and  fostered  the 
idea  of  the  collective  unity  of  the  nation.  The  attacks 
directed  against  the  nation  from  without,  and  the  continued 
diminution  of  its  territory  in  war  with  its  neighbours, 
operated  iu  the  same  direction.  Like  the  Hellenes  in  their 
wars  with  the  Persians,  and  the  Italians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Celts,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  seem  to  have  become  con 
scious  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of  their  national  unity 
in  the  wars  against  Rome.  Amidst  the  dissensions  of  rival 
clans  and  all  their  feudal  quarrelling  there  might  still  be 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  ready  to  purchase  the 

•  From  the  Celtic  words  ^m«7— worker  and  (refAwjadgment 
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independence  of  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  the  independenc« 
of  the  several  cantons,  and  even  at  that  of  the  independence 
of  the  nobility.  The  thorough  popularity  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  foreign  yoke  was  shown  by  the  wars  of  Caesar, 
with  reference  to  whom  the  Celtic  patriot  party  occupied 
a  position  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  German  patriots 
towards  Napoleon ;  its  extent  and  organization  are  attested, 
among  other  things,  by  the  telegraphic  rapidity  with  which 
news  was  communicated  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  universality  and  the  strength  of  tihe  Celtic  national 
feeling  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  the  drcum- 
^ion  onho    stance  that,  amidst  the  greatest  political  division, 
nation.  ^j^^  Celtic  nation  had  for  long  been  centralized  in 

respect  of  religion  and  even  of  theology.  The 
Celtic  priesthood  or,  to  use  the  native  name,  the 
corporation  of  the  Druids,  certainly  embraced  the  British 
islands  and  all  Gaul,  and  perhaps  also  other  Celtic  coun- 
tries, in  a  common  religious-national  bond.  It  possessed  a 
special  head  elected  by  the  priests  themselves;  special 
schools,  in  which  its  very  comprehensive  tradition  was 
transmitted ;  special  privileges,  particularly  exemption  from 
taxation  and  military  service,  which  every  clan  respected ; 
annual  councils,  which  were  held  near  Chartres  at  the  *'  cen- 
tre of  the  Celtic  earth  ; "  and  above  all,  a  believing  people, 
who  in  painful  devotion  and  blind  obedience  to  their  priests 
seem  to  have  been  nowise  inferior  to  the  Irish  of  modem 
times.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such  a  priesthood 
attempted  to  usurp,  as  It  partially  did  usurp,  the  secular 
government ;  where  the  annual  monarchy  subsisted,  it  con- 
ducted the  elections  in  the  event  of  an  interregnum  ;  it 
successfully  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  excluding  individuals 
and  whole  communities  from  religious,  and  consequently 
also  from  civil,  society ;  it  was  careful  to  draw  to  itself 
the  most  important  civil  causes,  especially  processes  as  to 
boundaries  and  inheritance ;  on  the  ground,  apparently,  of 
its  right  to  exclude  from  the  community  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  national  custom  that  criminals  should  be  taken  by 
preference  for  the  usual  human  sacrifices,  it  developed  al 
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extensive  priestly  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  was  co-ordi« 
nate  with  that  of  the  kings  and  vei^obrets ;  it  even  claimed 
the  right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace.  The  Gauls  were 
not  far  removed  from  an  ecclesiastical  state  with  its  pope 
and  councils,  its  immunities,  interdicts,  and  spiritual  courts ; 
only  this  ecclesiastical  state  did  not,  like  that  of  recent 
times,  stand  aloof  from  the  nations,  but  was  on  the  con- 
trary pre-eminently  national. 

But  while  the  sense  of  mutual  relationship  was  thus 
vividly  awakened  among  the  Celtic  tribes,  the 
lUkBi  o«£^  nation  was  still  precluded  from  attaining  a  basis 
traiuation.  ^^  political  Centralization,  such  as  Italy  found  in 
the  Roman  burgesses,  and  the  Hellenes  and  Germans  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Frank  kings.  The  Celtic  priesthood  and 
likewise  the  nobility — ^although  both  in  a  certain  sense  re* 
presented  and  combined  the  nation — ^were  yet,  on  the  one 
hand,  incapable  of  uniting  it  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
class-interests,  and,'  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  poweriul 
to  allow  no  king  and  no  canton  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
union.  Attempts  at  this  work  were  not  wanting ;  they  fol- 
lowed, as  the  cantonal  constitution  suggested,  the  system 
of  hegemony.  A  powerful  canton  induced  a 
SgSJ!**"  weaker  to  become  subordinate,  on  such  a  foot- 
ing that  the  leading  canton  acted  for  the  other 
as  well  as  for  itself  in  its  external  relations  and  stipulated 
for  it  in  state-treaties,  while  the  dependent  canton  bound 
itself  to  render  military  service  and  sometiitics  also  to  pay 
a  tribute.  In  this  way  a  series  of  separate  leagues  arose ; 
but  there  was  no  leading  canton  for  all  Gaul — no  tie,  how- 
ever loose,  combining  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (iii.  204)  that  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  commencement  of  their  Transalpine 
J^^^  conquests  found  in  the  north  a  Britanno-Belgio 
league  under  the  leadership  of  the  Suessioiies, 
and  in  central  and  southern  Gaul  the  confederation  of  the 
Arvemi,  with  which  latter  the  Haedui,  although  having  a 
weaker  body  of  clients,  carried  on  a  rivalry.  In  Caesar's 
time  we  find  the  Belgae  in  north-eastern  Gaul  between  the 
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Seine  and  the  Rhine  still  forming  such  an  association,  which, 

however,  apparently  no  longer  extends  to  Brit* 

time  can-'       ain  ;  by  their  side  there  appears,  in  the  modem 

^*  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  league  of  the  Are* 

morican  or  the  maritime  cantons:    in  central  ox  proper 

Gaul  two  parties  as  formerly  contended  for  the  hegemony, 

the  one  headed  by  the  Flaedui,  the  other  by  the  Sequani 

after  the  Arvernians  weakened  by  the  wars  with  Rome  had 

retired.     These  different  confederacies  subsisted 

of  central        independently  side  by  side;  the  leading  states 

of  central  Gaul  appear  never  to  have  extended 

their  dientship  to  the  north-east  nor,  seriously,  even  to  the 

north-west  of  Gaul. 

The  impulse  of  the  nation  towards  unity  found  doubt- 
less a  certain   gratification  in    these  cantonal 

Character  .  v   *.  «.i.  •  ^  ^• 

of  those  unions ;  but  they  were  m  every  respect  unsati»- 

®^^*^^  factory.     The  union   was  of  the  loosest  kind, 

constantly  fluctuating  between  alliance  and  hegemony  ;  the 
representation  of  the  whole  body  in  peace  by  the  federal 
diets,  in  war  by  the  general,*  was  in  the  highest  degree 
feeble.  The  Belgian  confederacy  alone  seems  to  have  been 
bound  together  somewhat  more"  firmly ;  the  national  en- 
thusiasm, from  which  the  successful  repulse  of  the  Cimbri 
proceeded  (iii.  231),  may  have  proved  beneficial  to  it.  The 
contests  for  the  hegemony  made  a  breech  in  every  league, 
which  time  did  not  close  but  widened,  because  the  victory 
uf  any  one  competitor  still  left  its  opponents  in  possession 
of  political  existence,  and  it  always  remained  open  to  them, 
even  though  they  had  submitted  to  oiientship,  subsequently 
to  renew  the  struggle.  The  rivalry  among  the  more  power- 
ful cantons  not  only  set  these  at  variance,  but  spread  into 
every  dependent  clan,  into  every  village,  often  indeed  into 
every  house,  for  each  individual  chose  his  side  according  to 
his  personal  relations.  As  Hellas  exhausted  its  strength 
not  so  much  in  the  struggle  of  Athens  against  Sparta  as 

•  The  position  which  such  a  federal  general  occupied  with  reference 
to  his  troops,  is  shown  by  the  accusation  of  high  treason  raised  against 
Vercingetorix  (Caesar,  B,  &.,  vii.  20). 
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in  the  iiiteroal  sUife  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 
factions  in  every  dependent  communitj,  and  even  in  Athens 
itself,  so  the  rivalry  of  the  Arverni  and  Ilaedui  with  ita 
repetitions  on  a  smaller  and  smallej  scale  destroyed  tho 
Celtic  people. 

The  defensive  capacity  of  the  nation  felt  the  reflex  in* 
'luw^eitio  fluence  of  these  political  and  social  relations, 
miiitfuy  Xhc  cavalry  was  throughout  the  predominant 

arm  ;  alongside  of  which  among  the  Belgae,  and 
,  still  more  in  the  British  islands,  the  old  national 

war-chariots  appear  in  remarkable  efficiency.  These  equally 
numerous  and  efficient  bands  of  combatants  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots  were  formed  from  the  nobility  and  its  vas* 
sals ;  for  the  nobles  had  a  g^iuine  knightly  delight  in  dogs 
and  horses,  and  were  at  much  expense  to  procure  noble 
horses  of  foreign  breed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  fighting  of  these  nobles  that,  when  the 
levy  was  called  out,  whoever  could  keep  his  seat  on  horse- 
back, even  the  grey-haired  old  man,  took  the  field,  and  that, 
when  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  whom  they  made  little  account,  they  swore  man  by  man 
that  they  would  keep  aloof  from  house  and  homestead, 
unless  their  band  should  charge  at  least  twice  through  the 
enemy's  line.  Among  the  hired  warriors  the  freelance 
spirit  prevailed  with  all  its  demoralized  and  stolid  indiffer- 
ence towards  their  own  life  and  that  of  others.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  stories — however  anecdotic  their  colour- 
ing—of the  Celtic  custom  of  tilting  by  way  of  sport  and 
now  and  then  fighting  for  life  or  death  at  a  banquet,  and  of 
ihe  usage  (which  prevailed  among  the  Celts,  and  outdid 
oven  the  Roman  gladiatorial  games)  of  selling  themselves 
to  be  killexl  for  a  set  sum  of  money  or  a  number  of  casks 
of  wine,  and  voluntarily  accepting  the  fatal  blow  stretched 
on  their  shield  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude. 
By  the  side  of  these  mounted  warriors  the  infantry  fell 

into  the  background.     In  the  main  it  essentially 

"^  '^'        resembled  the  bands  of  Celts,  Avith  whom  the 

Romans  had  fought  in  Italy  and  Spain.     The  largo  shield 
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was,  08  then,  the  principal  weapon  of  defence ;  among  the 
offensive  arms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  thrusting  lance 
now  played  the  chief  part  in  room  of  the  sword.  Where 
several  cantons  waged  war  in  league,  thej  naturally  en* 
camped  and  fought  clan. against  clan  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
their  giving  to  the  levy  of  each  canton  military  organiza- 
tion and  forming  smaller  and  more  regular  tactical  subdi 
visions.  A  long  train  of  waggons  still  dragged  the  bag* 
gage  of  the  Celtic  army ;  instead  of  an  intrenched  camp, 
such  as  the  Romans  pitched  every  night,  the  poor  substitute « 
of  a  barricade  of  waggons  still  sufficed.  In  the  case  of 
certain  cantoAs,  such  as  the  Nervii,  the  efficiency  of  their 
infantry  is  noticed  as  exceptional ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  had  no  cavalry,  and  perhaps  were  not  even  a  Celtie 
but  an  immigrant  German  tribe.  But  in  general  the  Celtio 
infantry  of  this  period  appears  as  an  unwarlike  and  un- 
wieldy levy  en  masse ;  most  of  all  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  where  along  with  barbarism  valour  had  also  dis- 
appeared. The  Celt,  says  Caesar,  ventures  not  to  &ce  the 
German  in  battle.  The  Roman  general  passed  a  censure 
still  more  severe  than  this  judgment  on  the  Celtic  infantry, 
seeing  that,  afler  having  become  acquainted  with  them  in 
his  first  campaign,  he  never  agun  employed  them  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  in&ntry. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  condition  of  the  Celts  as  Caesar 

found  it  in  the  Transalpine  regions,  there  is  an 

Stage  of  do-    unmistakeable  advance  in  civilization,  as  com- 

Telopment  ' 

°.'tft**  9?^***  pared  with  the  staee  of  culture  at  which  the 
Celts  came  before  us  a  century  and  a  half  pre- 
viously in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Then  the  militia,  excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  thoroughly  preponderated  in  their  armies 
(i.  421) ;  now  the  cavalry  occupies  the  first  place.  Then 
the  Celts  dwelt  in  open  villages;  now  well-constructed 
walls  surrounded  their  towns.  The  objects  too  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Lom hardy  are,  especially  as  respects  articles 
of  copper  and  glass,  far  inferior  to  those  of  northern  Gaul. 
Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  measure  of  the  increase  of 
culture  is  the  sense  of  a  common  relationship  in  the  nation; 
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BO  little  of  it  comes  to  light  in  the  Celtic  battles  fought  on 
the  soil  of  what  is  now  Lombardy,  while  it  strikingly  ap« 
pears  in  the  struggles  against  Caesar.  To  all  appearance 
the  Celtic  nation,  when  Caesar  encountered  it,  had  already 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  culture  allotted  to  it,  and  was 
even  now  on  the  decline.  The  civilization  of  the  Transal- 
pine Celts  in  Caesar's  time  present^,  even  for  us  who  are 
but  very  imperfectly  informed  regarding  it,  several  aspects 
that  are  estimable,  and  yet  more  that  are  interesting;  in 
some  respects  it  is  more  akin  to  the  modern  than  to  the 
Ilellenio-Roman  culture,  with  its  sailing  vessels,  its  knight* 
hood,  its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  above  all  with  its  at- 
tempts, however  imperfect,  to  build  the  state  not  on  the 
city,  but  on  the  tribe  and  in  a  higher  degree  on  the  nation. 
Bat  just  because  we  here  meet  the  Celtic  nation  at  the 
culminating  point  of  its  development,  its  lesser  degree  of 
moral  endowment  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  lesser 
capacity  of  culture,  comes  more  distinctly  into  view.  It 
was  unable  to  produce  from  its  own  resources  either  a  na- 
tional art  or  a  national  state ;  it  attained  at  the  utmost  a 
national  theology  and  a  peculiar  order  of  nobility.  The 
original  simple  valour  was  no  more;  the  military  courage 
based  on  higher  morality  and  judicious  organization,  which 
comes  in  the  train  of  increased  civilization,  had  only  made 
its  appearance  in  a  very  stunted  form  among  the  knights. 
Barbarism  in  the  strict  sense  was  doubtless  outlived ;  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  in  Gaul  the  fat  haunch  was  iis- 
signed  to  the  bravest  of  the  guests,  but  each  of  his  fellow- 
guests  who  thought  himself  offended  thereby  was  at  liberty 
to  challenge  the  receiver  on  that  score  to  combat,  and  when 
the  most  faithful  retainers  of  a  deceased  chief  were  burnt 
along  with  him.  But  human  sacrifices  still  continued,  and 
the  maxim  of  law,  that  torture  was  inadmissible  in  the 
case  of  the  free  man  but  allowable  in  that  of  the  free 
woman  as  well  as  of  slaves,  throws  a  far  from  agreeable 
light  on  the  position  which  the  female  sex  held  among  the 
Celts  even  in  their  period  of  culture.  The  Celts  had  lost 
the  advantages  which  specially  belong  to  the  primitive 
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epoch  jf  nations,  but  had  not  acquired  those  which  civil* 
ization  brings  with  it  when  it  intimately  and  thoroughly 
pervades  a  people. 

Such  was  the  internal  condition  of  the  Celtic  nation.     It 

remains  that  we  set  forth  their  external  relations 
StionaT^'*'     with  their  neighbours,  and   describe  the   part 

which  they  sustained  at  this  moment  in  the 
mighty  rivalry  and  competitive  struggle  of  nations,  in 
which  it  is  everywhere  still  mord  difficult  to  maintain  than 

to  acquire.  Along  the  Pyrenees  the  relations 
SbOTi^  ^^  ^^®  peoples  had  for  long  been  peaceably  set- 
tled, and  the  times  had  long  gone  by  when  the 
Celts  there  pressed  hard  on,  and  to  some  extent  supplanted, 
the  Iberian,  that  is,  the  Basque,  original  population.  The 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Beam 
and  Gascony,  and  also  the  coastrsteppes  to  the  south  of  the 
Garonne,  were  at  the  time  of  Caesar  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Aquitani,  a  great  number  of  small  tribes  of 
Iberian  descent,  coming  little  into  contact  with  each  other 
and  still  less  with  the  outer  world ;  in  this  quarter  only  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  with  the  important  port  of  Burdi- 
gala  (Bordeaux)  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  the 
Bituriges-Vivisci. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  contact  of  the  Celtic 

nation  with  the  Roman  people,  and  with  the 
BomaS?        Germans.     We  need  not  here  repeat — what  has 

been  related  already — how  the  Romans  in  their 
slow  advance  had  gradually  pressed  back  the  Celts,  had 
at  last  occupied  the  seaboard  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  had  thereby  totally  cut  them  off  from  Italy, 
Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — a  catastrophe  for  which 
the  way  had  already  been  prepared  centuries  before  by  the 
construction  of  the  Hellenic  stronghold  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Rhone.  But  we  must  here  recall  the  fact  that 
ttonum*  ^  it  was  not  merely  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
wmmeni  arms  which  pressed  hard  on  the  Celts,  but  quite 
GiISl^         as  much  that  of  Roman  culture,  which  ultimately 

reaped  the  benefit  of  the  respectable  nucleus  of 
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HollcDio  civilization  in  Gaul.  Here  too,  as  80  often  hap* 
pens,  trade  and  commerce  paved  the  way  for  conquest, 
like  Celt  afVer  northern  fashion  was  fond  of  fiery  drinks ; 
the  fact  that  like  the  Scythian  he  drank  the  generous  wine 
unniingled  and  to  intoxication,  excited  the  surprise  and  the 
disgust  of  the  temperate  southern ;  but  the  trader  has  no 
objection  to  deal  with  such  customers.  Soon  the  wine 
trade  to  Gaul  became  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  Italian  mer^ 
chant ;  it  was  nothing  unusual  there  for  a  jar  of  wine  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  slave.  Other  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
Italian  horses,  found  advantageous  sale  in  Gaul.  There 
were  instances  even  already  of  Roman  burgesses  acquiring 
landed  property  beyond  the  Boman  frontier,  and  turning 
it  to  profit  after  the  Italian  fashion ;  there  is  mention,  for 
example,  of  Boman  estates  in  the  canton  of  the  Segusiavi 

(near  Lyons)  as  early  as  about  673.     Beyond 

doubt  it  was  a  consequence  of  this  that,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  270),  in  free  Gaul  itself,  e,g,  among 
the  Arverni,  the  Eoman  language  was  not  unknown  even, 
before  the  conquest;  although  this  knowledge  was  probably 
still  restricted  to  few,  and  even  the  leading  men  of  the  allied 
canton  of  the  Haedui  had  to  be  conversed  with  through 
interpreters.  Just  as  the  traffickers  in  fire-water  and  the 
squatters  led  the  way  in  the  occupation  of  North  America, 
so  these  Roman  wine-traders  and  landlords  paved  the  way 
for,  and  beckoned  onward,  the  future  conqueror  of  Gaul. 
IIow  vividly  this  was  felt  even  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
shown  by  the  prohibition  which  one  of  the  most  energetic 
trihes  of  Gaul,  the  canton  of  the  Nervii,  like  some  German 
peoples,  issued  ngainst  trafficking  with  the  Romans. 

Still  more  violent  even  than  the  pressure  of  the  Romans 

from  the  Mediterranean  was  that  of  the  Gtr- 
OentaDi        maus  downward  from  the  Baltic  and  the  North 

Sea — a  fresh  stock  from  the  great  cradle  of  peo- 
ples in  the  East,  which  made  room  for  itself  by  the  side 
of  its  elder  brethren  with  youthful  vigour,  although  also 
with  youthful  rudeness.  Though  the  tribes  of  this  stock 
dwelling  nearest  to  the  Rhine — the  Usipetes,  Tencteri,  Su 
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gambri,  Ubii — hod  begun  to  be  in  some  degree  civilized 
and  had  at  least  ceased  voluntarily  to  change  their  abodeS| 
all  accounts  yet  agree  that  farther  inland  agriculture  was 
of  little  importance,  and  the  several  tribes  had  hardly  yet 
attained  fixed  abodes.  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  that 
their  western  neighbours  at  this  time  hardly  knew  how  to 
name  any  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  interior  of  Germany 
by  its  cantonal  name;  these  were  only  known  to  them 
under  the  general  appellations  of  the  Suebi,  that  is  the 
wandering  people  or  nomads,  and  the  Marcomanni,  that  is, 
the  border^warriors  * — names  which  were  hardly  cantonal 
names  in  Caesar's  time,  although  they  appeared  as  such  to 
the  Romans  and  subsequently  became  in  various  cases 
names  of  cantons. 

The  most  violent  pressure  of  this  great  nation  fell  upon 
the  Celts.    The  struggles,  in  which  the  Germans 
winkS'uie     probably  engaged  with  the  Celts  for  the  posses- 
toSe^u.     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are 
•  wholly  withdrawn  from  our  view.    We  are  only 

able  to  perceive,  that  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome  all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Rhine  was  already  lost 
to  the  Celts ;  that  the  Boii,  who  were  probably  once  settled 
in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  (iii.  211),  were  homeless  wander- 
ers ;  and  that  even  the  Black  Forest  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Ilelvetii  (iii.  21 1 ),  if  not  taken  possession  of  by  the 
German  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity,  was  at  least  waste 

*  Caesar's  Suebi  were  probably  the  Gbatti;  bat  that  desigoation 
certainly  belonged  m  Caesar's  time,  and  eTen  much  later,  to  every  other 
German  stock  which  could  be  described  as  a  regularly  wandering  one. 
Accordingly  if,  as  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  ^*  king  of  the  Suebi  '*  in 
Mek  (iii.  1)  and  Pliny  (H,  N.  ii  67,  170)  was  Ariovistus,  it  by  no 
means  therefore  follows  that  Ariovistus  was  a  Chattan.  Tlie  Maroo- 
manni  cannot  be  demonstrated  as  a  distinct  people  before  Marbod ;  it 
is  Tery  possible  that  the  word  up  to  that  point  indicates  nothing  but 
what  it  etymologically  signifies^the  land,  or  frontier,  guard.  When 
Caesar  (i.  51)  mentions  Marcomanni  among  the  peoples  fighting  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistus,  he  may  in  this  instance  have  misunderstood  a  merely 
appellative  designation,  just  as  he  has  decidedly  done  in  the  case  of  thtf 
0aebL 
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debateable  border-land,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  even  then, 
what  it  was  afterwards  called,  the  Helvetian  desert.  The 
barbarous  strategy  of  the  Germans — which  secured  them 
from  hostile  attacks  by  laying  waste  the  neighbourhood  for 
miles — seems  to  have  been  applied  here  on  the  greatest 
scale. 

But  the  Germans  had  not  remained  stationary  at  the 

Rhine.  The  march  of  the  Cimbrian  and  Teu- 
S?™on  the  tonic  host,  composcd,  as  respects  its  flower,  of 
ttSBSLne"'     German  tribes,  which  had  swept  with  such  force 

fifty  years  before  over  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  grand  recon- 
naissance.  Already  different  German  tribes  had  formed 
permanent  settlements  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  especially 
of  its  lower  course ;  having  intruded  as  conquerors,  these 
settlers  continued  to  demand  hostages  and  to  levy  annual 
tribute  from  the  Gallic  inhabitants  in  their  neighbourhood, 
as  if  from  subjects.  Among  these  German  tribes  were  the 
Aduatuci,  who  from  a  fragment  of  the  Cimbrian  horde  (iii. 
231)  had  grown  into  a  considerable  canton,  and  a  number 
of  other  tribes  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  the  Tungri  on  the  Maas  in  the  region  of  Liege ;  even 
the  Treveri  (about  Treves)  and  the  Nervii  (in  llainault), 
two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion, are  directly  designated  by  respectable  authorities  as 
Germans.  The  complete  credibility  of  these  accounts  must 
certainly  remain  doubtful,  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned,  it  was  subsequently, 
at  least  in  these  regions,  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  descended 
of  German  blood  and  not  to  belong  to  the  little-esteemed 
Celtic  nation ;  yet  the  population  in  the  region  cf  the 
Scheldt,  Maas,  and  Moselle  seems  certainly  to  have  be* 
come,  in  one  way  or  another,  largely  mingled  with  Ger* 
man  elements,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  come  under  German 
influences.  The  German  settlements  themselves  were  per- 
haps small ;  they  were  not  unimportant,  for  amidst  the 
chaotic  obscurity,  through  which  we  see  the  stream  of  peo^ 
pies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ebbing  and  flcwing 
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about  this  period,  we  can  well  perceive  that  larger  German 
hordes  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  track  of 
these  advanced  posts.  Threatened  on  two  sides  by  foreign 
domination  and  torn  by  internal  dissension,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  unhappy  Celtio  nation  would  now 
rally  and  save  itself  by  its  own  vigour.  Dismemberment, 
and  decay  in  virtue  of  dismemberment,  had  hitherto  been 
its  history  ;  how  should  a  nation,  which  could  name  no  day 
like  those  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  of  Aricia  and  the 
llauJine  field — a  nation  which,  even  in  its  time  of  vigour, 
had  made  no  attempt  to  destroy  Massilia  by  a  united  effort 
— now  when  evening  had  come,  defend  itself  against  wy 
formidable  foes  ? 

The  less  the  Celts,  Icfl  to  themselves,  were  a  match  for 
_  _  the  Germans,  the  more  reason  had  the  Romans 

The  nonum 

policy  with  carefully  to  watch  over  the  complications  in 
the  Oorman  which  the  two  natious  might  be  involved.  Al- 
though the  movements  thence  arising  had  not 
up  to  the  present  time  directly  affected  them,  they  and 
their  most  important  interests  were  yet  concerned  in  tho 
issue  of  those  movements.  As  may  readily  be  conceived, 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Celtic  nation  had  become 
speedily  and  permanently  mixed  up  with  its  outward  re- 
lations. As  in  Greece  the  Lacedaemonian  party  combined 
with  Persia  against  the  Athenians,  so  the  Romans  from 
their  fii-st  appearance  beyond  the  Alps  had  found  a  support 
against  the  Arvcrni,  who  were  then  the  ruling  power  among 
the  southern  Celts,  in  their  rivals  for  the  hegemony,  the 
Ilaedui ;  and  with  the  aid  of  these  new  '^  brothers  of  thu 
Roman  nation  "  they  had  not  merely  reduced  to  subjection 
the  Allobroges  and  a  great  portion  of  the  indirect  territory 
of  the  Arverni,  but  had  also,  in  the  Gaul  that  remained 
free,  occasioned  by  their  influence  the  transference  of  the 
hegemony  from  the  Arverni  to  these  Uacdui.  But  while 
the  Greeks  were  threatened  with  danger  to  their  nationality 
only  from  one  side,  the  Celts  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
simultaneously  by  two  national  foes;  and  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  seek  from  the  one  protection  against  the 
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other,  and  that,  if  the  one  Celtic  party  attached  itself  to 
the  Romans,  their  opponents  should  on  the  contrary  fornj 
alliance  with  the  Germans.  This  course  was  most  natural 
for  the  Belgae,  who  were  brought  by  neighbourhood  and 
manifold  intermixture  into  closer  relation  to  the  Germans 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  moreover,  with  their  less- 
developed  culture,  probably  felt  themselves  at  least  as 
much  akin  to  the  Suebian  of  alien  race  as  to  their  culti- 
vated Allobrogian  or  Helvetic  countryman.  But  the  south- 
ern Celts  also,  among  whom  now,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  considerable  canton  of  the  Sequani  (about  Besangon) 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans,  had 
every  reason  at  this  very  time  to  call  in  the  Germans 
against  the  Romans  who  immediately  threatened  them  ; 
the  remiss' government  of  the  senate  and  the  signs  of  the 
revolution  preparing  in  Rome,  which  had  not  remained 
unknown  to  the  Celts,  made  this  very  moment  seem  suit- 
able for  ridding  themselves  of  the  Roman  influence  and 
primarily  for  humbling  the  Roman  clients,  the  Haedui.  A 
rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  two  cantons  respecting 
the  tolls  on  th*e  Saone,  which  separated  the  territory  of  the 
-  Haedui  from  that  of  the  Sequani,  and  about  the 

year  683  the  German  prince  Ariovistus  with 
some  15,000  armed  men  had  crossed  the  Rhine  as  condoU 
tiere  of  the  Sequapi. 

The  war  was  prolonged  for  some  years  with  varying 

success ;  on  the  whole  the  results  were  unfa- 
onthemid-  vourable  to  the  Haedui.  Their  leader  Epore- 
*  '^*  dorix  at  length  called  out  their  whole  clients, 
and  marched  forth  with  an  eno]*mou9  superiority  of  force 
against  the  Germans ;  but  these  obstinately  refused  battle, 
and  kept  themselves  under  cover  of  morasses  and  forests. 
It  was  not  till  the  clans,  weary  of  waiting,  began  to  break 
up  and  disperse,  that  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  open 
field,  and  then  Ariovistus  compelled  a  battle  at  Admageto- 
origa,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Haedui 
were  left  on  the  field.  The  Haedui,  forced  by  this  defeat 
to  conclude  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  victor  proposed, 
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were  obliged  to  renounce  the  hegemony,  and  to  consent 
with  their  whole  adherents  to  become  clients  of  the  Se- 
quani ;  they  had  to  bind  themselves  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Sequani  or  rather  to  Ariovistus,  and  to  furnish  the  children 
of  their  principal  nobles  as  hostages ;  and  lastly  they  had 
to  swear  that  they  would  never  demand  back  these  hostages 
nor  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Romans. 

This  peace  was  concluded  apparently  about  693.*    Hon- 
our and  advantage  enjoined  the  Romans  to  come 
inaotion  of     forward  in  opposition  to  it ;  the  noble  Haeduan 
theRomaau.     Djyji^jacug^  ^q  ^^ad  of  the  Roman  party  in  his 

clan,  and  for  that  reason  now  banished  by  his  countrymen, 
went  in  person  to  Rome  to  solicit  their  intervention.     A 
still  more  serious  warning  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Al- 
lobroges  in  698  (p.  260) — the  neighbours  of  the 
Sequani — which  was  beyond   doubt  connected 
with  these  events.    In  reality  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Gallic  governors  to  assist  the  Ilaedui ;  they  talked  oi  send- 
ing consuls  and  consular  armies  over  the  Alps;  but  the 
senate,  to  whose  decision  these  affairs  primarily   fell,  at 
length  here  also  crowned  great  words  with  little  deeds. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges  was  suppressed  by  arms, 
but  nothing  was  done  for  the  Haedui;  on  the  contrary, 
Ariovistus  was  even  enrolled  in  695  in  the  list 
of  kings  friendly  with  the  Romans.f 
The  German  warlike  prince  naturally  took  this  as  a 
renunciation  by  the  Romans  of  the  Celtic  land 
of  AOerman     which  they  had  not  occupied ;  he  accordingly 
OTapjrein        ^^^  ^^  j^.^  ^^^^^   there,  and  began  to  estab* 

*  The  arrival  of  ArioTistus  in  Gftol  has  been  placed,  aooording  to 
Oaesar,  L  86,  in  688,  and  the  batUe  of  Admagctobiiga  (for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  place  now  usually,  in  aooordance 
^.  with  a  false  inscription,  called  Magetobriga)  according  to 

Caesar  i.  86  and  Cicero  Ad,  Att,  I  19  in  698. 
f  That  we  may  not  deem  this  course  of  things  incredible,  or  even 
impute  to  it  deeper  motives  than  political  ignorance  and  laziness,  wo 
■ball  do  well  to  reali^^  the  frivolous  tone  in  which  a  distinguished  sen- 
ator lilce  Cicero  expresses  liimself  in  his  correspondence  respecting  thest 
important  Transalpine  affiiirs. 
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lish  a  German  principality  on  Gallic  soil.  It  was  his  i)H 
tention  that  the  numerous  bands  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  the  still  more  numerous  bands  that  after- 
wards followed  at  his  call  from  home — it  was  reckoned  that 
up  to  696  some  120,000  Germans  had  crossed 
the  Rhine — this  whole  mighty  immigration  of 
the  German  nation,  which  poured  through  the  onoe  opened 
sluices  like  a  stream  over  the  beautiful  West,  should  be- 
come settled  there  and  form  a  basis  on  which  he  might 
build  his  dominion  over  Gaul.  The  extent  of  the  German 
settlements  which  he  called  into  existence  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  determined ;  beyond  doubt  it  was 
great,  and  his  projects  were  far  greater  still.  The  Celts 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  wholly  subjugated  nation,  and  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  several  cantons.  Even 
the  Sequani,  as  whose  hired  commander-in-chief  he  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  were  obliged,  as  if  they  were  vanquished 
enemies,  to  cede  to  him  for  his  people  a  third  of  their  ter- 
ritory— ^probably  upper  Alsace  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Triboci — where  Ariovistus  permanently  settled  with  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  second  third 
was  afterwards  demanded  of  them  for  the  Earudes  who 
arrived  subsequently.  Ariovistus  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  take  up  in  Gaul  the  part  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  play  the  master  over  the  Celts  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Germans  no  less  than  over  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Romans. 

The  appearance  of  the  energetic  German  prince  in  so 

dangerous  proximity,  which  could  not  but  in 

TheO^r^        itself  excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  in 

oiaiis  on  the  «  ^^ 

^over  the  Romans,  appeared  still  more  threatening, 

inasmuch  as  it  stood  by  no  means  alone.  The 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  weary  of  the  incessant  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  the  overbearing  Suebian  tribes,  had,  the  year  be< 
fore  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul  (695),  set  out  from 
their  previous  abodes  to  seek  others  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine.    They  had  already  taken  away  from 
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the  Menapii  there  the  portion  of  their  territory  situated  on 
the  right  bank,  and  it  might  be  forosecn  that  they  would 
make  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  also  on  the  left. 
Suobian  bands,  moreover,  assembled  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  and  threatened  to  appear  as  uninvited  guests  in 
the  opposite  Celtic  canton  of 'the  TreverL  Lastly,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  most  easterly  clan  of  the  Celts,  the  warlike 
and  numerous  Helvetii,  was  visited  with  growing  frequency 
by  the  Germans,  so  that  the  Helvetii,  who  perhaps  even 
apart  from  this  were  suffering  from  over-population  through 
the  reflux  of  their  settlers  from  the  territory  which  they 
had  lost  to  the  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  besides  were  liable 
to  be  completely  isolated  from  their  kinsmen  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Ariovistas  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  con- 
ceived the  desperate  resolution  of  voluntarily  evacuating 

the  territory  hitherto  in  their  possession  to  the 
SoSmSt  the  Crermans,  and  acquiring  larger  and  more  fertile 
SvaJi^n  of  ^^^^des  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  along  with,  if 
*ft^^'^^'      possible,  the  hegemony  in  the  interior  of  Gaul 

— a  plan  which  some  of  their  districts  had  al- 
ready formed  and  attempted  to  execute  during  the  Cimbrian 
invasion  (iii.  221).  The  Rauraci  whose  territory  (Basle 
and  southern  Alsace)  was  similarly  threatened,  the  remains 
of  the  Boii  who  had  already  at  an  earlier  period  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Germans  to  forsake  their  homes  and  were 
now  unsettled  wanderers,  and  other  smaller  tribes,  made 

common  cause  with  the  Helvetii.     As  early  as 

01,  ^ 

693  their  flying  parti esf  came  over  the  Jura  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Roman  province ;  their  departure  itself 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed ;  jnevitably  German  set- 
tlors would  then  advance  into  the  important  region  between 
the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva  forsaken  by  its  defend- 
ers. From  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  German  tribes  were  in  motion ;  the  whole  line  of  the 
Rhine  wjis  threatened  by  them  ;  it  was  a  moment  like  that 
when  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks  threw  themselves  on 
the  falling  empire  of  the  Caesars ;  and  even  now  there 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  .being  carried  into  eflect  against  the 
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Celts  that  very  movement  which  was  successful  five  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  against  the  Romans. 

Under  these  circumstances   the   new  governor  Gains 
Caesar  arrived  in  the  spring  of  696  in  Nar- 
?aesarpro-      bonese  Gaul,  which  had  been  added  by  decree 
gJ^L***  of  the  senate  to  his  original  province  embracing 

Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  Istria  and  Dalniatia. 
His  office,  which  was  committed  to  him  first  for  five  years 
(to  the  end  of  700),  then  in  699  for  five  more 
^  **•  (to  the  end  of  705),  gave  him  the  right  to  nomi- 

nate ten  lieutenants  of  propractorian  rank,  and 
(at  least  according  to  his  own  interpretation)  to  fill  up  his 
legions,  or  even  to  form  new  ones  at  his  discretion  out  of 
the  burgess-population — who  were  especially  numerous  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul— of  the  territory  under  his  sway. 
^S'**  The  army,  which  he  received  in  the  two  prov- 
inces, consisted,  as  regards  infantry  of  the  line, 
of  four  legions  trained  and  inured  to  war,  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  24,000  men,  to 
which  fell  to  be  added,  as  usual,  the  contingent  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  moreover,  were 
represented  by  horsemen  from  Spain,  and  by  Numidian, 
Cretan,  and  Balearic  archers  and  slingers.  The  staif  of 
Caesar — the  iUie  of  the  democracy  of  the  capital — con- 
tained, along  with  not  a  few  useless  young  men  of  rank, 
some  able  officers,  such  as  Publius  Crassus  the  younger  son 
of  the  old  political  ally  of  Caesar,  and  Titus  Labi  en  us,  who 
followed  the  chief  of  the  democracy  as  a  faithful  adjutant 
from  the  Forum  to  the  battle-field.  Caesar  had  not  re- 
ceived definite  instructFons ;  to  one  who  was  discornin;^  and 
courageous  these  were  implied  in  the  circuinstiuiccs  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  The  negligence  of  the  senate  had  to 
be  retrieved,  and  first  of  all  the  stream  of  German  inva- 
sion had  to  be  checked. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Helvetic  invasion,  which   was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  German  and  had 
SeUdiTtaL    ^^^^  ^^  preparation  for  years,  began.     That 
they  might  not  make  a  grant  of  their  aban 
Vol.  IV.— 13 
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doned  huts  to  the  Germans  and  might  render  their  own 
return  impossible,  the  IlelTetii  had  burnt  their  towns  and 
villages ;    and   their  long   trains  of  waggons,  laden  with 
women,  children,  and   the  best  part  of  their  moveables, 
arrived   from  all  sides  at  the  Leman   lake  near  Genava 
(Geneva),  where  they  and  their  comrades  had  fixed  their 
rendezvous  for  the  28th  of  March  *  of  this  year.     Accord* 
ing  to  their  own  reckoning  the  whole  body  consistej  of 
368,000  persons,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  part  were  able  to 
bear  arms.     As  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Jura,  stretching 
from  the  Khine  to  the  Rhone,  almost  completely  closed  in 
the  Helvetic  country  on  the  west,  and  its  narrow  defiles 
were  as  ill  adapted  for  the  passage  of  such  a  caravan  as 
they  were  well  adapted  for  defence,  the  leaders  had  resolved 
to  go  round  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  to  open  up  for 
themselves  a  way  to  the  west  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone 
has  broken  through  the  mountain-chain  between  the  south- 
western and  highest  part  of  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  moun- 
tains, near  the  modern  Fort  de  I'Ecluse.     But  on  the  right 
bank  here  the  rocks  and  precipices  come  so  close  to  the 
river  that  there  remained  only  a  narrow  path  which  could 
easily  be  blocked  up,  and  the  Sequani,  to  whom  this  bank 
belonged,  could  with  ease  intercept  the  route  of  the  Hel 
vetii.    They  preferred  therefore  to  pass  over,  above  the 
point  where  the  Rhone  breaks  through,  to  the  left  AUo- 
brogian  bank,  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  right  bank 
farther  down  the  stream  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  plain, 
and  then  marching  on   towards  the  level  west  of  Gaul, 
where  the  fertile  canton  of  the  Santones  (Saintonge,  the 
valley  of  the  Charente)  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  selected 
by  the  wanderers  for  their  new  abode.     This  march  led, 
where  it  touched  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  through  Ro- 
man territory  ;  and  Caesar,  otherwise  not  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetii  in  western  Gaul, 

*  According  to  the  uncorrected  calendar.  According  to  the  cur- 
rent rectification,  which  however  here  by  no  means  rests  on  suffidently 
trustworthy  data,  this  day  oorresponds  to  the  leth  of  April  of  tba 
Julian  calendar. 
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was  firmly  resolved  not  to  permit  their  passage.  But  of 
his  four  legions  three  were  stationed  far  off  at  Aquileia ; 
although  he  called  out  in  baste  the  militia  of  the  Traiisal* 
pine  province,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  with  so  small  a 
force  to  hinder  the  innumerable  Celtic  host  from  crossing 
the  Rhone,  between  its  exit  from  the  Leman  lake  at  Geneva 
and  the  point  of  its  breaking  through  the  mountains,  over 
a  distance  of  more  than  fourteen  miles.  Caesar,  however, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Helvetii,  who  would  gladly  have 
efiected  by  peaceable  means  the  crossing  of  the  river  and 
die  march  through  the  AUobrogian  territory,  gained  a  re- 
spite of  fifteen  days,  which  was  employed  in  breaking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Genava,  and  barring  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhone  against  the  enemy  by  an  entrendi- 
ment  nearly  nineteen  milss  long :  it  was  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  system — afterwards  carried  out  on  so  immense 
a  scale  by  the  Romans — of  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  a  chain  of  forts  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Helvetii  to  gain  the  other  bank  at  different 
places  in  boats  or  by  means  of  fords  were  successfully  frus- 
trated by  the  Romans  in  these  lines,  and  the  Helvetii  were 
compelled  to  desist  from  the  passage  of  the  Rhone.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  Gaul  hostile  to  the 

Romans,  which  hoped  to  obtain  a  powerful  r^ 
^™^  inforoement  in  the  Helvetii,  more  especially  the 
GaSST^  Haeduan  Dumnoriz  brother  of  Divitiacus,  and 

at  the  head  of  the  national  party  in  his  canton 
as  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  procured  for 
them  a  passage  through  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Sequani.  The  Romans  had  no  legal  title  to 
forbid  this ;  but  other  and  higher  interests  were  at  stake 
for  them  in  the  Helvetic  expedition  than  the  question  of  the 
formal  integrity  of  the  Roman  territory — interests  which 
could  only  be  defended,  if  Caesar,  instead  of  confining  him- 
self, as  all  the  governors  of  the  senate  and  even  Marius  (iii 
231)  had  done,  to  the  modest  task  of  watching  the  frontierj 
should  cross  what  had  hitherto  been  the  frontier  at  the  head 
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of  a  considerable  army.  Caesar  was  general  not  of  the 
senate,  but  of  the  state  ;  he  showed  no  hesitation.  He  had 
immediately  proceeded  from  Genava  in  person  to  Italy,  and 
-with  characteristic  speed  brought  up  the  three  legions  can- 
toned there  as  well  as  two  newly  formed  legions  of  re 
emits. 

These  troops  he  united  with  the  corps  stationed  at  Ge> 
nava,  and  crossed  the  Rhone  with  his  whole 
vetiaS  war.  ^orce.  His  unexpected  appearance  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Haedui  naturally  at  once  restored 
the  Roman  party  there  to  power,  which  was  not  unimpor- 
tant as  regarded  supplies.  He  found  the  Helvetii  employed 
in  crossing  the  Saone,  and  moving  from  the  territory  of 
the  Sequani  into  that  of  the  Haedui ;  those  of  them  that 
were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  especially  the 
corps  of  the  Tigorini,  were  caught  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  rapidly  advancing.  The  bulk  of  the  expedition, 
however,  had  already  passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
Caesar  followed  them  and  effected  the  passage,  which  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Helvetii  had  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  twenty  days,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Helvetii, 
prevented  by  this  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  army  from  continuing  their  march  westward,  turned 
in  a  northerly  direction,  doubtless  under  the  supposition 
that  Caesar  would  not  venture  to  follow  them  far  into  the 
interior  of  Gaul,  and  with  the  intention,  if  he  should  desist 
from  following  them,  of  turning  again  toward  their  proper 
de^ination.  For  fifteen  days  the  Roman  army  marched 
behind  that  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
clinging  to  its  rear,  and  hoping  for  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  assailing  the  Helvetian  host  under  conditions 
favourable  to  victory,  and  destroying  it.  But  this  moment 
came  not :  unwieldy  as  was  the  march  of  the  Helvetic 
caravan,  the  leaders  knew  how  to  guard  against  a  surprise, 
and  appeared  to  be  copiously  provided  with  supplies  as 
well  as  most  accurately  informed  through  their  spies  of 
every  event  in  the  Roman  camp.  On  the  other  hard  the 
Romans  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  necessaries,  espe> 
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dally  when  the  Helvetii  remoTed  from  the  Saone  And  the 
means  of  river-transport  oeased.  The  non-arrival  of  the 
supplies  promised  by  the  Haedui,  from  which  this  embar- 
rassment primarily  arose,  excited  the  more  suspicion,  aa 
both  armies  were  still  moving  about  in  their  territory* 
Moreover  the  considerable  Roman  cavaliy,  numbering  al- 
most 4,000  horse,  proved  utterly  untrustworthy — ^which 
doubtless  admitted  of  explanation,  for  they  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  Celtic  horsemen,  especially  of  the  mounted  re- 
tainers of  the  Haedui,  under  the  command  of  Dumnorix 
the  well-known  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  taken  them  still  more  as  hostages  than  as  soldiers. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  defeat  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  far  weaker  Helvetian  cavalry 
was  occasioned  by  themselves,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in- 
formed by  them  of  all  occurrences  in  the  Roman  camp. 
The  position  of  Caesar  grew  critical ;  it  was  becoming  dis- 
agreeably evident,  how.  much  the  Celtic  patriot  party  could 
effect  even  with  the  Ilaedui  in  spite  of  their  official  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  of  the  distinctive  interests  of  this  canton 
inclining  it  towards  the  Romans ;  what  was  to  be  the  issue, 
if  they  ventured  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  country  full  of 
excitement  and  removed  daily  farther  from  their  means 
of  communication  1  The  armies  were  just  marching  past 
Bibracte  (Autun),  the  capital  of  the  Haedui,  at  a  moderate 
distance ;  Caesar  resolved  to  seize  this  important  place  by 
force  before  he  continued  his  march  into  the  interior ;  and 
it  is  very  possible,  that  he  intended  to  desist  altogether 
from  farther  pursuit  and  to  establish  himself  in  Bibracte. 
But  when  he  ceased  from  the  pursuit  and  turned  against 
Bibracte,  the  Helvetii  thought  that  the  Romans  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  flight,  and  now  attacked  in  their  turn. 
Caesar  desired  nothing  better.    The  two  armies  posted 

themselves  on  two  parallel  chains  of  hills ;  the 
^£^f^         Celts  began  the  engagement,  broke  the  Roman 

cavalry  which  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  ran 
onward  against  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  but  were  there  obliged  to  give  way  before  Caesar's 
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veteran's.  When  the  Romans  thereupon,  following  up  their 
advantage,  descended  in  their  turn  to  the  plain,  the  Celts 
again  advanced  against  them,  and  a  reserved  Celtic  corps 
took  them  at  the  same  time  in  flank.  The  reserve  of  the 
Roman  attacking  column  was  pushed  forward  against  the 
latter ;  it  forced  it  away  from  the  main  body  upon  the  bag- 
gie and  the  barricade  of  waggons,  where  it  was  destroyed. 
The  bulk  of  the  Helvetic  host  was  at  length  brought  to 
give  way,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  in  an  easterly 
direction — the  opposite  of  that  towards  which  their  expe- 
dition led  them.  This  day  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
the  Helvetii  to  establish  for  themselves  new  settlements  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  handed  them  over  .to  the  pleasure 
of  the  victor ;  but  it  had  been  a  hot  day  also  for  the  con- 
querors. Caesar,  who  had  reason  for  not  altogether  trust- 
ing his  staff  of  officers,  had  at  the  very  outset  sent  away 
all  the  officers'  horses,  so  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing their  ground  thoroughly  dear  to  his  troops ;  in  fact  the 
battle,  had  the  Romans  lost  it,  would  have  probably  occa- 
sioned the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Roman 
troops  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  conquered 
with  vigour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
Caesar  that  he  would  treat  all  who  should  support  the  Hel- 
vetii as  like  the  Helvetii  themselves  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
all  support  was  refused  to  the  beaten  army  whithersoever  it 
went — ^in  the  first  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Lingones 
(about  Langres) — and,  deprived  of  all  supplies  and  of  their 
^^g^o  A^<1  burdened  by  the  mass  of  camp-followers  in- 
capable of  fighting,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Roman  general. 

The  lot  of  the  vanquished  was  a  comparatively  mild 
one.    The  Haedui  were  directed  to  concede  set* 
tii  sent  iNusk    tlements  in  their  territory  to  the  homeless  Boii ; 
original  and  this  settlement  of  the  conquered  foe  in  the 

abodei.  midst  of  the  most  powerful  Celtic  cantons  ren* 

dered  almost  the  services  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Helvetii  and  Rauraci,  something  more  than 
a  third  of  the  men  that  had  marched  forth,  were  naturally 
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sent  back  to  their  former  territory,  to  defend,  under  Boman 
gupremacy,  the  frontier  along  the  upper  Rhine  against  the 
Germans.  Only  the  south-western  point  of  the  Helvetic 
canton  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  and  there 
subsequently;  on  the  charming  shores  of  the  Leman  lake, 
the  old  Celtic  town  Noviodunum  (now  Nyon)  was  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  frontier-fortress,  the  "Julian  eques- 
trian colony."  ♦ 

Thus  the  threatening  invasion  of  the  Germans  on  the 

upper  Rhine  was  obviated,  and,  at  the  same 
5jJJ^aJ2j      time,  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans  among 

the  Celts  was  humbled.  On  the  middle  Rhine 
also,  where  the  Grermans  had  already  crossed  years  ago, 
and  where  the  power  of  Ariovistus  which  vied  with  that 
of  Rome  in  Gaul  was  daily  spreading,  there  was  need  of 
similar  action,  and  the  occasion  for  a  rupture  was  easily 

found.  In  comparison  with  the  yoke  threatened 
£*J[**'         or  already  imposed  on  them  by' Ariovistus,  the 

Roman  supremacy  probably  now  appeared  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Celts  in  this  quarter  the  lesser  evil ; 
the  minority,  who  retained  their  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
had  at  least  to  keep  silence.  A  diet  of  tho  Celtic  tribes 
of  central  Gaul,  held  under  Roman  influence,  requested  the 
Roman  general  in  name  of  the  Celtic  nation  for  aid  against 
the  Germans.  Caesar  consented.  At  his  suggestion  the 
Haedui  stopped  the  payment  of  the  tribute  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Ariovistus,  and  demanded  back  the  hostages  fur- 
nished ;  and  when  Ariovistus  on  account  of  this  breach  of 
treaty  attacked  the  clients  of  Rome,  Caesar  took  occasion 
thereby  to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with  him  and  spe- 
cially to  demand,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  hostages 
and  a  promise  to  keep  peace  with  the  Haedui,  that  Ario- 
vistus should  bind  himself  to  allure  no  more  Germans  over 

*  Jii^  JBqu$9iriM^  where  the  last  simiame  is  to  be  taken  as  in  other 
colonies  of  Caesar  the  Bumames  of  sextanorumj  deoimanorttm^  kc.  It 
was  Celtic  or  German  horsemen  of  Caesar,  who,  of  oourse  with  the  be- 
stowal of  the  Roman  or,  at  any  i-ate,  Latin  franchise,  received  land 
aUotmenta  there. 
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the  Rhine.  The  German  general  replied  to  the  Roman  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  equal  power  and  equal  right,  that 
northern  Gaul  had  become  subject  to  him  by  right  of  war 
as  fairly  as  southern  Gaul  to  the  Romans ;  and  that,  as  he 
did  not  hinder  the  Romans  from  taking  tribute  from  the 
Allobroges,  so  they  should  not  prevent  him  from  taxing 
his  subjects.  In  later  secret  overtures  it  appeared  that  the 
prince  was  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans; 
he  mentioned  the  invitations  which  had  been  addressed  t(i 
him  from  Rome  to  put  Caesar  out  of  the  way,  and  offered, 
if  Caesar  would  leave  to  him  northern  Gaul,  to  assist  him 
in  turn  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  As  the  quarrels 
of  the  Celtic  nation  had  opened  up  an  entrance  for  him  into 
Gaul,  he  seemed  to  expect  the  consolidation  of  his  rule 
there  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Italian  nation.  For  centu- 
ries no  such  language  of  power  completely  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  bluntly  and  carelessly  expressing  its  independ- 
ence had  been  held  in  presence  of  the  Romans,  as  was  now 
heard  from  the  king  of  tlie  German  host;  he  summarily 
refused  to  come,  when  the  Roman  general  suggested  that 
he  should  appear  personally  before  him  according  to  the 
usual  practice  with  client-princes. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  not  to  delay ;  Caesar  imme- 
diately set  out  against  Ariovistus.  A  panio 
^^^Sd?*  seized  his  troops,  especially  his  officers,  when 
they  were  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
flower  of  the  German  troops  that  for  fourteen  years  had 
not  come  under  shelter  of  a  roof:  it  seemed  as  if  the  deep 
decay  of  Roman  moral  and  military  discipline  would  show 
itself  and  provoke  desertion  and  mutiny  even  in  Caesar's 
camp.  But  the  general,  while  declaring  that  in  case  of 
need  he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  alone  againsi 
the  enemy,  knew  not  merely  how  to  influence  these  by 
such  an  appeal  to  honour,  but  also  how  to  bind  the  other 
regiments  to  their  eagles  by  warlike  emulation,  and  to  in 
spire  the  troops  with  something  of  his  own  energy.  With 
out  leaving  them  time  for  reflection,  he  led  them  onward 
in  rapid  marches,  and  fortunately  anticipated  Ariovistixs  iq 
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the  occupation  of  Vesontio  (Besan9on),  the  capital  of  the 
Sequani.  A  personal  conference  between  the  two  generals, 
which  took  place  at  the  request  of  Ariovistus,  seemed  aa 
if  solely  meant  to  cover  an  attempt  against  the  person  of 
Caesar ;  arms  alone  could  decide  between  the  two  opprcs' 
sors  of  Gaul.  The  war  came  temporarily  to  a  stand.  In 
lower  Alsace  somewhere  in  the  region  of  Miihlhausen,  fivo 
miles  from  the  Rhine,*  the  two  armies  lay  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  till  Ariovistus  with  his  very  supe^ 
rior  force  succeeded  in  marching  past  the  Koman  camp, 
pLiciDg  himself  in  its  rear,  and  cutting  off  the  Romans 
from  their  base  and  their  supplies.  Caesar  attempted  to 
free  himself  from  his  painful  situation  by  a  battle;  but 
Ariovistus  did  not  accept  it.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
Roman  general  but,  in  spite  of  his  in&rior  strength,  to 
imitate  the  movement'  of  the  Germans,  and  to  recover  his 
communications  by  making  two  legions  march  past  the 
enemy  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 

*  Qoler  (Oaetam  gall.  Krieg^  p.  45,  &c.)  thmks  that  he  has  found 
the  field  of  battle  at  Gernay  not  far  from  Miihlhausen,  which,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  Napoleoa*a  (PiecM,  p.  86)  placing  of  the  battle-iield 
in  the  district  of  BelforU  This  hypothesia,  although  not  certain,  suits 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  that  Caesar  required  seven 
days*  march  for  the  short  space  from  Be8an9on  to  that  point,  is.  ex- 
plained by  his  own  remark  (i.  41)  that  he  had  taken  a  circnit  of  fifty 
miles  to  avoid  tlie  mountain  paths ;  and  the  whole  description  of  the 
pursuit  continued  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  evidently  not  lasting  for 
several  days  but  ending  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  decide&^the 
authority  of  tnidition  being  equally  balanced — in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  battle  was  fought  five,  not  fifty,  miles  from  the  Rhine.  Tho 
proposal  of  Riistow  (Einleiiung  zu  Caesars  Comm.  p.  117)  to  transfer 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  upper  Saar  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The 
com  expected  from  the  Beiiuani,  Leuci,  Lingones  was  not  to  come  to 
the  Roman  army  in  the  course  of  their  mai-ch  against  Ariovistus,  but 
to  be  delivered  at  Besau^on  before  their  departure,  and  taken  by  iho 
troops  along  with  them  ;  as  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Caesar, 
while  pointing  his  troops  to  those  supplies,  comforts  them  at  the  sanio 
time  with  the  hope  of  corn  to  be  brought  in  on  the  route.  From  Be^i 
Sanson  Caesar  commanded  the  region  of  Langres  and  Epinal,  and,  as 
may  be  well  conceived,  preferred  to  levy  his  requisitions  there  rathei 
than  in  the  exhausted  districts  from  which  he  came. 

Vol.  IV.— 13* 
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mans,  while  four  legions  remained  in  the  former  oamp 
Ariovistus,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  divided,  attempted 
an  assault  on  their  lesser  camp  ;  but  the  Romans  repulsed 
it.     Under  the  impression  made  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  whole  Roman  army  was  led  on  to  the 
attack ;  and  the  Germans  also  placed  themselves  in  battle 
array,  in  a  long  line,  each  tribe  for  itself,  the  cars  of  the 
army  with  the  baggjige  and  women  being  placed  behind 
them  to  render  flight  more  diflScult.     The  right  wing  of 
the  Romans,  led  by  Caesar  himself,  threw  itself  rapidly  on 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  before  it ;  the  right  wing  of 
the  Germans  was  in  like  manner  successful.    The  balance 
still  stood  equal ;  but  the  tactics  of  the  reserve,  which  had 
decided  so  many  other  conflicts  with  barbarians,  decided 
the  conflict  with  the  Germans  also  in  favour  of  the  Romans ; 
their  third  lini',  which  Publius  Crassus  seasonably  sent  to 
render  help,  restored  the  battle  on  the  lefb  wing  and  there- 
by decided  the  victory.    The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the 
Rhine ;  only  a  few,  including  the  king,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  other  bank  (696). 
Thus  brilliantly  the  Roman  rule  announced  its  advent 
to  the  mighty  stream,  which  the  Italian  soldiers 
tiements  on     here  saw  for  the  first  time ;  by  a  single  fortu* 
bank^of  the      Hate  battle  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  won.    The 
^^^^^-  fate  of  the  German  settlements  on  the  lefl  bank 

of  the  Rhine  lay  in  the  hands  of  Caesar ;  the  victor  could 
destroy  them,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  neighbouring 
Celtic  cantons — the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Mediomatrici — were 
neither  capable  of  self-defence  nor  trustworthy ;  the  trans- 
planted Germans  promised  to  become  not  merely  braver 
guardians  of  the  frontier  but  also  better  subjects  of  Rome, 
for  their  nationality  severed  them  from  the  Celts,  and  their 
own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  newly-won  settle- 
ments severed  them  from  their  countrymen  across  the 
Rhine,  so  that  in  their  isolated  position  they  could  not 
avoid  adhering  to  the  central  power.  Caesar  here,  as  every- 
where, preferred  conquered  foes  to  doubtful  friends;  he 
lefl  the  Germans  settled  by  Ariovistus  along  the  Ufl  bank 
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of  the  Rhine — ^tbe  Triboci  about  Strassburg,  the  Nemetes 
about  Spires,  the  Vangiones  about  Worms — in  possession 
of  their  new  abodes,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  guarding 
of  the  Rhine-frontier  against  their  countrymen.* 

The  Suebi,  who  threatened  the  territory  of  the  Treveri 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  on  receiving  news  of  the  defeat  of 
ArioTistas,  again  retreated  into  the  interior  of  Germany ; 
on  which  occasion  they  sustained  conshderable  loss  by  the 
way  at  the  hands  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 

The  consequences  of  this  one  campaign  were  immense ; 

they  were  felt  for  many  centuries  after.  The 
b«aodai^r      Rhine  had  become  the  iK>undary  of  the  Roman 

empire  against  the  Germans.  In  Gaul,  which 
was  no  longer  able  to  govern  itself,  the  Romans  had  hither- 
to ruled  on  the  south  coa^t,  while  lately  the  Germans  had 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  farther  up.  The  recent 
events  had  decided  that  Gaul  was  to  succumb  not  merely 
in  part  but  wholly  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  that  the 
natural  boundary  presented  by  the  mighty  river  was  also 
to  become  the  political  boundary.  The  senate  in  its  better 
times  had  not  rested,  till  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  reached 
the  natural  bounds  of  Italj — ^the  Alps  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  enlarged  empire 
also  needed  a  similar  military  rounding  off;'  but  the  pres« 
ent  government  left  the  matter  to  accident,  and  the  object 
of  its  highest  care  was,  not  that  the  frontiers  might  be  de- 
fended, but  that  they  should  not  need  to  be  defended  quite 
immediately  by  itself.  People  felt  that  now  another  spirit 
and  another  arm  had  begun  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

*  This  seems  the  rimpleet  hypothesis  regarding  tlio  origin  of  these 
Germanic  settlements.  That  Ariovistus  settled  those  peoples  on  the 
middle  Rhine  is  probable,  because  they  fight  in  his  urmy  (Cacc.  i.  51) 
and  do  not  appear  earlier ;  tliat  Caesar  left  them  in  possession  of  rhclr 
settlements  is  probable,  because  be  in  presence  of  Ariovistus  declared 
himself  ready  to  tolerate  the  Germans  already  settled  in  Gaul  (Caen,  i. 
85,  48),  and  because  we  find  them  afterwards  in  these  abodes.  Guesar 
does  not  mention  the  directions  given  after  the  battle  concerning  these 
Germanic  settlements,  because  he  keeps  silence  on  principle  regarding 
all  the  organic  arrangements  made  by  him  in  GauL 
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The  foandations  of  the  future  edifice  were  laid ;  but  in 
order  to  finish  the  building  and  completely  to 
of  ^Sui.**^^  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  rule  by 
the  Gauls,  and  that  of  the  Rhine-frontier  by  the 
Germans,  very  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  All  cen- 
tral Gaul  indeed  from  the  Roman  frontier  as  far  up  as 
Chartre?  and  Treves  submitted  without  objection  to  the 
new  regent;  and  on- the  upper  and  middle  Rhine  also  no 
attack  was  for  the  present  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Ger- 
mans. But  the  northern  provinces — ^as  well  as  the  Are- 
morican  cantons  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  as  the  more 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Belgae— were  not  affected 
by  the  blows  directed  against  central  Gaul,  and  found  no 
occasion  to  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  Ariovistus.  More- 
over, as  was  already  remarked,  very  close  relations  sub- 
sisted between  the  Belgae  and  the  Germans  over  the  Rhine, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  also  Germanic  tribes  were 
making  ready  to  cross  the  stream.  In  conse- 
ditio^^^^^**^  quence  of  this  Caesar  set  out  with  his  army, 
now  increased  to  eight  legions,  in  the  spring  of 
697  against  the  Belgic  cantons.  Mindful  of  the 
brave  and  successful  resistance  which  fifty  years  before  they 
bad  conjointly  presented  to  the  Cimbri  on  the  borders  of 
their  country  (iii.  230),  and  stimulated  by  the  patriots  who 
had  fled  to  them  in  numbers  from  central  Gaul,  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Belgae  sent  their  whole  first  levy — 300,000 
armed  men  under  the  leadership  of  Galba  the  king  of  the 
Suessiones — to  their  southern  frontier  to  receive  Caesar 
there.  A  single  canton  alone,  that  of  the  powerful  Renu 
(about  Rheims)  discerned  in  this  invasion  of  the  foreigners 
an  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  rule  which  their  neighbours 
the  Suessiones  exercised  over  them,  and  prepared  to  take 
up  in  the  north  the  part  which  the  Haexlui  had  played  in 
central  Gaul.  The  Roman  and  the  Belgio  armies  arrived 
in  their  territory  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Caesar  did  not  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  brave  cno- 
Conflictao  "^^  ^^^  times  as  strong;  to -the  north  of  the 
UieAiane.       Aisne,   not    far    from    the   modern    Pontavert 
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between  Rheims  and  Laon,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  a 
plateau  rendered  almost  unassailable  on  all  sides  partlj 
by  the  river  and  by  morasses,  partly  by  fosses  and  re« 
doubts,  and  contented  himself  with  thwarting  by  defen- 
sive measures  the  attempts  of  the  Belgae  to  cross  the 
Aisne  and  thereby  to  cut  him  off  from  his  communications. 
When  he  counted  on  the  likelihood  that  the  coalition  would 
speedily  collapse  under  its  own  weight,  he  had  reckoned 
rightly.  King  Galba  was  an  honest  man,  held  in  universal 
respect ;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  management  of  an 
army  of  300,000  men  on  hostile  soil.  No  progress  was 
made,  and  provisions  began  to  &il ;  discontent  and  dissen- 
sion began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  camp  of  the 
confederates.  The  Bellovaci  in  particular,  equal  to  the  Sues- 
siones  in  power,  and  already  dissatisfied  that  the  supreme 
command  of  the  confederate  army  had  not  fallen  to  them, 
could  no  longer  be  detained  after  news  had  arrived  that  the 
Ilaedui  as  allies  of  the  Romans  were  making  preparations 
to  enter  the  Bellorvacio  territory.  They  determined  to 
break  up  and  go  home ;  though  for  honour's  sake  all  the 
cantons  at  the  same  time  bound  themselves  to  hasten  with 
their  imited  strength  to  the  help  of  the  one  first  attacked, 
the  miserable  dispersion  of  Uie  confederacy  was  but  miser- 
ably palliated  by  such  impracticable  stipulations.  It  was 
a  catastrophe  vividly  reminding  us  of  that  which  occurred 
almost  on  the  same  spot  in  1799 ;  and,  just  as  with  the 
campaign  in  Champagne,  the  defeat  was  all  the  more  severe 
that  it  took  place  without  a  battle.  The  bad  leadership  of 
the  retreating .  army  allowed  the  Roman  general  to  pursue 
it  as  if  it  were  beaten,  and  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tingents that  had  remained  to  the  last.  But  the 
of  the  west-  cousequcnces  of  the  victory  were  not  connned 
to  this.  As  Caesar  advanced  into  the  western 
cantons  of  the  Belgao,  one  after  another  gave  themselves 
up  as  lost  almost  without  iresistance;  the  powerful  Sues- 
siones  (about  Soissons),  as  well  as  their  rivals,  the  Bello- 
vaci (about  Beauvais)  and  the  Ambiani  (about  Amiens). 
The  towns  opened  their  gates  when  they  saw  the  strange 
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besieging  machines,  the  towers  rolling  up  to  their  walls ; 
those  who  would  not  submit  to  the  foreign  masters  sought 
a  refuge  beyond  the  sea  in  Britain. 

But  in  the  eastern   cantons  the  national  feeling  was 

more  energetically   roused.     The  Viromandui 

wioi  fhe         (about  Arras),  the  Atrebates  (about  St.  Quen* 

Nerrii.  ^.^^j^  ^^^  German  Aduatud  (about  Nadiur),  but 

above  all  the  Nervii  (in  HainauH)  with  their  considerable 
body  of  clients,  little  inferior  in  number  to  the  Suessiones 
and  Bellovaci,  £str  superior  to  them  in  valour  and  vigorous 
patriotic  spirit,  concluded  a  second  and  closer  league,  and 
assembled  their  forces  on  the  upper  Sambre.  Celtic  spies 
informed  them  most  accurately  of  the  movements  of  the 
Roman  army ;  their  own  local  knowledge,  and  the  high 
hedges  which  were  formed  everywhere  in  these  districts  to 
obstruct  the  bands  of  mounted  depredators  who  often  vis- 
ited them,  allowed  the  allies  to  conceal  their  own  operations 
for  the  most  part  from  the  view  of  the  Romans.  When 
these  arrived  on  the  Sambre  not  far  from  Bavay,  and  the 
legions  were  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp  on  the  crest 
of  the  left  bank,  while  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  were 
exploring  the  opposite  heights,  the  latter  were  all  at  once 
assailed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  driven 
down  the  hill  into  the  river.  In  a  moment  the  enemy  had 
crossed  this  also,  and  stormed  the  heights  of  the  left  bank 
with  a  determination  that  braved  death.  Scarcely  was 
there  time  left  for  the  entrendbiing  legionaries  to  exchange 
the  mattock  for  the  sword;  the  soldiers,  many  without 
helmets,  had  to  fight  just  as  they  stood,  without  line  of 
battle,  without  plan,  without  proper  command ;  for,  owing 
to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  intersection  of  the 
ground  by  tall  hedges,  the  several  divisions  had  wholly  lost 
their  communications.  Instead  of  a  battle  there  arose  a 
number  of  unconnected  conflicts.  Labienus  with  the  left 
wing  overthrew  the  Atrebates  and  pursued  them  even 
across  the  river.  The  Roman  central  division  forced  the 
Viromandui  down  the  declivity.  But  the  right  wing,  where 
the  general  himself  was  present^  was  outflanked  by  the  far 
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more  numerous  Ncrvii  the  more  easily,  as  the  c:cntral  dh 
Yision  carried  away  by  its  own  success  had  evacuated  tha 
ground  alongside  of  it,  and  even  the  half>ready  camp  wai 
occupied  by  the  Ncrvii ;  the  two  legions,  each  separately 
rolled  together  into  a  dense  mass  and  assailed  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  deprived  of  most  of  their  officers  and  their 
best  soldiers,  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  broken  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Roman  camp-followers  and  the  allied 
troops  were  already  deeing  in  all  directions ;  of  the  Celtic 
cavalry  whole  divisions,  like  the  contingent  of  the  Trcveri, 
galloped  off  at  full  speed,  that  from  the  battle-field  itself 
they  might  announce  at  home  the  welcome  news  of  the  de- 
feat which  had  been  sustained.  Everything  was  at  stake. 
The  general  himself  seized '  his  shield  and  fought  among 
the  foremost ;  his  example,  his  call  even  now  inspiring  en- 
thusiasm, induced  the  wavering  ranks  to  rally.  They  had 
already  in  some  measure  extricated  themselves  and  hud  at 
least  restored  the  connection  between  the  two  legions  of 
this  wing,  when  help  arrived — partly  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  bank,  where  in  the  interval  the  Roman  rearguard 
with  the  baggage  had  appeared,  partly  from  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Labienus  had  meanwhile  penetrated  to 
the  enemy's  camp  and  taken  possession  of  it,  and  now,  per- 
ceiving at  length  the  danger  that  menaced  the  riglit  wing, 
despatched  the  victorious  tenth  legion  to  the  aid  of  his  gen- 
eral.  The  Nervii,  separated  from  their  confederates  and 
simultaneously  assailed  on  all  sides,  now  showed,  when 
fortune  turned,  the  same  heroic  courage  as  when  they  bo- 
lieved  themselves  victors ;  still  over  the  pile  of  corpses  of 
their  fallen  comrades  they  fought  to  the  last  man.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  of  their  six  hundred  senators 
only  three  survived  this  day. 

Afler  this  annihilating  defeat  the  Nervii,  Atrebates,  and 
Viromandui  were  obliged  doubtless  to  recognize 
o?3i6  &»r      the  Roman  supremacy.     The  Aduatuci,  who  ar- 
*^  rived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  the 

Sambre,  attempted  still  to  hold  their  ground  in  the  strong- 
est of  their  towns  (on  the  mount  Falhizc  near  the  Maas 
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not  far  from  Huy),  but  they  too  soon  submitted.  A  noo- 
turnal  attack  on  the  Roman  camp  in  front  of  the  town, 
which  they  ventured  after  the  surrender,  miscarried ;  and 
the  perfidy  was  avenged  by  the  Romans  with  fearful  se* 
verity. 

The  clients  of  the  Aduatuci,  consisting  of  the  Ebu* 
rones  between  the  Maas  and  Rhine  and  other  small  ad* 
joining  tribes,  were  declared  independent  by  the  Romans, 
while  the  Aduatuci  taken  prisoners  were  sold  under  the 
hammer  en  masse  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  treasury. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  f^te  which  had  befallen  the  Cimbri  still 
pursued  even  this  last  Cimbrian  fragment.  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  imposing  on  the  other  subject  tribes 
a  general  disarmament  and  furnishing  of  hostages.  The 
Remi  became  naturally  the  leading  canton  in  Belgic,  like 
the  Haodui  in  central  Gaul ;  even  in  the  latter  several  clans 
at  enmity  with  the  Ilaedui  preferred  to  rank  among  the 
clients  of  the  Remi.  Only  the  remote  maritime  cantons 
of  the  Morini  (Artois)  and  the  Menapii  (Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant), and  the  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  Germans,  remained  still  lor  the 
present  exempt  from  Roman  invasion  and  in  possession  of 
their  hereditary  freedom. 

The  turn   of  the  Aremorican  cantons  came.     In  the 
autumn  of  G97  Publius  Crassus  was  sent  thither 
Expeditions    with  a  Roman  corps ;  he  induced  the  Veneti — 
mnrTtime^      who  as  masters  of  the   ports   of  the  modern 
oauiona.         Morbihan  and  of  a  respectable  fleet  occupied  the 
first  place  among  ail  the  Celtic  cantons  in  navigation  and 
commerce — ^and  generally  the  coast-districts  between  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  to  submit  to  the  Romans  and  give  them 
hostages.     But  they  soon  repented.     When  in  the  follow- 
ing winter   (697-8)   Roman   officers  came  to 
these  legions  to  levy  requisitions  of  grain  there, 
they  were  detained  by  the  Veneti  as  counter-hostages.     The 
example  thus  set  was  quickly  followed  not  only  by  the 
Aremorican  cantons,  but  also  by  the  maritime  cantons  of 
the  Belgae  that  still  remained  free ;  where,  as  in  some  can« 
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tons  of  Normandj,  the  common  council  rolused  to  join  tho 

insurrection,  the  multitude  put  them  to  death  and  attached 

itself  with  redoubled  zeal  to  the  national  cause. 

VeDetiwi        •pjjg  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

War. 

to  that  of  the  Rhine  rose  against  Rome ;  the 
most  resolute  patriots  from  all  the  Celtic  cantons  hastened 
thither  to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  of  liberation  ;  they 
already  calculated  on  the  rising  of  the  whole  Bcigio  con- 
federacy, on  aid  from  Britain,  on  the  arrival  of  Germans 
from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  sent  Labienus  with  all  the  cavalrj  to  the  Rhine, 
with  a  Tiew  to  hold  in  check  the  agitation  in  the  Belgio 
province,  and  in  case  of  need  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
crossing  the  river ;  another  of  his  lieutenants,  Quintus  Titu- 
rius  Sabinus,  went  with  three  legions  to  Normandy,  where 
the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  assembled.  But  the  pow« 
erful  and  intelligent  Veneti  were  the  true  centre  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  the  chii^f  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  directed 
against  them.  Caesar's  lieutenant,  Deciraus  Brutus,  brought 
up  the  fleet  formed  partly  of  the  ships  of  the  subject  Celtio 
cantons,  partly  of  a  number  of  Roman  galleys  hastily  built 
on  the  Loire  and  manned  with  rowers  from  the  Narbonese 
province ;  Caesar  himself  advanced  with  the  flower  of  his 
infantry  into  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  But  these  were 
prepared  beforehand,  and  had  with  equal  skill  and  resolu- 
tion availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  circumstances 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Brittany  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  naval  power  presented.  The  coun- 
try was  much  intersected  and  poorly  furnished  with  grain, 
the  towns  were  situated  for  the  most  part  on  cliffs  and 
tongues  of  land,  and  were  accessible  from  the  mainland 
only  by  shoals  which  it  was  difficult  to  cross ;  the  provi- 
sion of  supplies  and  the  conducting  of  sieges  were  equally 
difficult  for  the  army  attacking  by  land,  while  the  Celts  by 
means  of  their  vessels  could  furnish  ^the  towns  easily  with 
everything  needful,  and  in  the  event  of  the  worst  could  ac- 
complish their  evacuation.  The  legions  expended  their 
time  and  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  Venetian  towns,  only 
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to  see  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory  ultimately  carried  off 
in  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

Accordingly  when  the  Roman  fleet,  long  detained  b;f 
storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  arrived  at 
iie  between     length  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  it  was  leA;  to 
■adtheVc^     decide  the  struggle  by  a  naval  battle.     The 
"®^^  Celts,  conscious  of  their  superiority  on  this  ele- 

ment, brought  forth  their  fleet  against  that  of  the  Romans 
commanded  by  Brutus.  Not  only  did  it  number  220  sail, 
far  more  than  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  bring  up,  but 
their  high-built  jstrong  sailing-vessels  with  flat  bottoms  were 
also  far  better  adapted  for  the  high-running  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  than  the  low,  lightly-built  oared  galleys  of 
the  Romans  with  their  sharp  keels.  Neither  the  missiles 
nor  the  boarding-bridges  of  the  Romans  could  reach  the 
high  deck  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  the  iron  beaks  re- 
coiled powerless  from  the  strong  oaken  planks.  But  the 
Roman  mariners  cut  the  ropes,  by  which  the  yards  were 
&stened  to  the  masts,  by  means  of  sickles  fastened  to  long 
poles ;  the  yards  and  sails  fell  down,  and,  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  repair  the  damage  speedily,  the  ship  was  thus 
rendered  a  wreck  just  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  by  the 
falling  of  the  masts,  and  the  Roman  boats  easily  succeeded 
by  a  joint  attack  in  mastering  the  maimed  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Grauls  perceived  this  manoeuvre,  they 
attempted  to  move  from  the  coast  on  which  they  had  taken 
up  the  combat  with  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  the  high  seas, 
whither  the  Roman  galleys  could  not  follow  them ;  but 
unhappily  for  them  there  suddenly  set  in  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  immense  fleet,  towards  the  equipment  of  which  the 
maritime  cantons  had  applied  all  their  energies,  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Thus  was  this  naval 
battle — so  far  as  historical  knowledge  reaches,  the  earliest 
fought  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — just  like  the  engagement  at 
Mylao  two  hundred  years  before  (ii  52),  notwithstanding 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Romans  by  a  lucky  invention  suggested  by  necessity. 
The  consequence  of  the  victory  achieved  by  Brutus  wai 
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Snbmusion  the  surrender  of  the  Veneti  And  of  all  Brit- 
tfmecaa*  '  tan  J.  More  with  a  view  to  impress  the  Celtio 
'^"''  nation,  after  so    manifold   evidences  of   clem- 

ency towards  the  vanquished,  by  an  example  of  fear- 
ful severity  now  against  those  whose  resistance  had  been 
obstinate,  than  with  the  view  of  punishing  the  breach  of 
treaty  and  the  arrest  of  the  Roman  officers,  Caesar  caused 
the  whole  common  council  to  be  executed  and  the  people 
of  the  Venetian  canton  to  the  last  man  to  be  sold  into 
slavery.  By  this  dreadful  fate,  as  well  as  by  their  intelli« 
gence  and  their  patriotism,  the  Veneti  have  more  than  any 
other  Celtic  clan  acquired  a  title  to  the  sympathy  of  pos- 
terity, 

Sabinus  meanwhile  opposed  to  the  levy  of  the  coast- 
states  assembled  on  the  Channel  the  same  tadtics  by  which 
Caesar  had  in  the  previous  year  conquered  the  Belgic  gen- 
eral levy  on  the  Aisne;  he  stood  on  the  defensive  till  im- 
patience and  want  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  managed  by  deceiving  them  as  to  the  temper  and 
strength  of  his  troops,  and  above  all  by  means  of  their 
own  impatience,  to  allure  them  to  an  imprudent  assault 
upon  the  Roman  camp,  in  which  they  were  defeated ; 
whereupon  the  militia  dispersed  and  the  country  as  tar  as 
the  Seine  submitted. 

The  Morini  and  Mcnapii  alone  persevered  in  withhold- 
ing their  recognition  of  the  Roman*  supremacy. 
S«Sn6t*the*  To  compel  them  to  this,  Caesar  appeared  on 
McMpil**  their  borders;  but,  rendered  wiser  by  the  ex- 
periences of  their  coimtrymen,  they  avoided  ac- 
cepting battle  on  the  borders  of  their  land,  and  retired  into 
the  forests  which  then  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  Ardennes  towards  the  German  Ocean,  The 
Romans  attempted  to  make  a  road  through  the  forest  with 
the  axe,  ranging  the  felled  trees  on  each  side  as  a  barriciido 
against  the  enemy ^s  attacks  ;  but  even  Caesar,  daring  as  he 
was,  found  it  advisable"  after  some  days  of  most  laborious 
marching,  especially  as  it  was  verging  towards  winter,  to 
order  a  retreat,  although  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Morini 
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had  submitted  and  the  more  powerful  Menapii  had  not  been 
reached  at  all.     In  the  following  year  (699), 
while  Caesar  himself  was  employed  in  Britain, 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  sent  afresh  against  theso 
tribes ;  but  this  expedition  also  remained  in  the  main  un« 
successful.     Nevertheless  the  result  of  the  last  campaigns 
was  the  almost  complete  reduction  of  Gaul  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Romans.     While  central  Gaul  had  submit- 
ted to  it  without  resistance,  during  the  campaign 
of  697  the  Belgic,  and  during  that  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  maritime,  cantons  had  been  compelled  by  force 
of  arms  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  rule.     The  lofty  hopes, 
with  which  the  Celtic  patriots  had  begun  the  last  campaign, 
had  nowhere  been  fulfilled.     Neither  Gernuins  nor  Britons 
had  come  to  their  aid ;  and  in  Belgia  the  presence  of  La- 
bienus  had  sufficed  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  previous  year. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  forming  the  Roman  domain  in 

the  West  by  force  of  arms  into  a  compact  whole, 

Scnt'of*^"       ^®  <^^^  ^^^  neglect  to  open  up  for  the  newly-con- 

tion™^ih"*     9ucrod  country — which  was  destined  in  fact  to 

v2iL«!^  ^^^    ^^^^  "P  ^^®  ^^^®  8^P  *^  ^^^  domain  between  Italy 
and  Spain— communications  both  with  the  Ital« 
ian  home  and  with  the  Spanish  provinces.     The  communi- 
cation ])ctween  Gaul  and  Italy  had  certainly  been  materially 
facilitated  by  the  military  road  laid  out  by  Pompeius  iu 
677  over  Mont  Genevre  (p.  41)  ;  but  since  the 
whole  of  Gaul  had  been  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, there  was  need  of  a  route  crossing  the  ridge  of  the 
Alps  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  not  in  a  westerly  but  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  furnishing  a  shorter  communication 
between  Italy  and  central  Gaul.     Tlie  way  which  leads  over 
the  great  St.  Bernard  into  the  Valais  and  along  the  lake  of 
Geneva  had  long  served  the  merchant  for  this  purpose  ;  to 
get  this  road  into  his  power,  Cai^sar  as  early  as  the  autumn 
of  697  caused  Octodurura  (Martigny)  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Servius  Galba,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Valais  to  be  reduced  to  subjection — a  result  which  wasj 
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of  course,  merely  postponed,  not  prevented,  by  the  brave 
resistance  of  these  mountain-pef>ples. 

To  gain  communication  with  Spain,  moreover,  Publius 
Crassus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (698) 
and  with         to  Aquitania  with  instructions  to  compel   tho 
''"^  Iberian  tribes  dwelling  there  to   acknowledge 

the  Roman  rule.  The  task  was  not  without  difficulty  ;  the 
Iberians  were  united  more  compactly  than  the  Celts  and 
knew  better  than  these  how  to  learn  from  their  enemies. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  valiant 
Cantabri,  sent  a  contingent  to  their  threatened  countrymen  ; 
with  this  there  came  experienced  officers  trained  under  the 
leadership  of  Sertorius  in  the  Eoman  ^hion,  who  intro- 
duced as  far  as  possible  the  principles  of  the  Roman  art  of 
war,  and  especially  of  encampment,  among  the  Aquitanian 
levy  already  respectable  from  its  numbers  and  its  valour. 
But  the  excellent  officer  who  led  the  Romans  knew  how  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  after  some  hardly  contested 
but  successful  battles  he  induced  the  peoples  from  tho  Ga- 
ronne to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  submit  to  the  new 
master. 

One  of  the  objects  which  Caesar  had  proposed  to  him- 
self— the  subjugation  of  Gaul — had  been  in  sub- 
tiOTJof^thr    stance,  with  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mention- 
boundary        ^"S'  attained  so  far  as  it  could  be  attained  at  all 
by  ibe  Oer^     |>y  the  sword.     But  the  other  half  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  Caesar  was  still  far  from  being 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  Germans  had  by  no 
means  as  yet  been  everywhere  compelled  to  recognize  the 
Rhine  as  their  limit.     Even  now  in  the  winter 
of  698-699  a  fresh  crossing  of  the  boundary 
had  taken  place  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  whither 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated.     The  Ger- 
petes  find         man  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  whose 
^***  attempts  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of 

the  Menapii  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  287),  had  at 
length,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  opponents  by  a  foigned 
retreat,  crossed  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Menapii— 
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an  enormous  host,  which  is  said,  including  women  and  chil«i 
dren,  to  have  amounted  to  430,000  persons.  They  still  lay, 
apparently,  in  the  region  of  Nimeguen  and  Cleves ;  but  it 
was  said  that,  following  the  invitations  of  the  Celtic  patriot 
party,  they  intended  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  Gaul ; 
and  the  rumour  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  bands  of 
their  horsemen  already  roamed  as  far  as  the  borders  of  tha 
Treveri.  But  when  Caesar  with  his  legions  arrived  oppo- 
site to  them,  the  sorely  harassed  emigrants  seemed  not  de- 
sirous of  fresh  conflicts,  but  very  ready  to  accept  land  from 
the  Romians  and  to  till  it  under  their  supremacy  in  peace. 
While  negotiations  as  to  this  were  going  on,  a  suspicion 
arose  in  the  mind  of  the  Koman  general  that  the  Germans 
only  sought  to  gain  time  till  the  bands  of  horsemen  sent 
out  by  them  had  returned.  Whether  this  suspicion  was 
well  founded  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  confirmed  in  it 
by  an  attack,  which  in  spite  of  the  de  facto  suspension  of 
arms  a  troop  of  the  enemy  made  on  his  vanguard,  and 
exasperated  by  the  severe  loss  thereby  sustained,  Caesar 
believed  himself  entitled  to  disregard  every  consideration 
of  international  law.  When  on  the  second  morning  the 
princes  and  elders  of  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  Roman 
camp  to  apologize  for  the  attack  made  without  their  know- 
ledge, they  were  arrested,  and  the  multitude  anticipating  no 
assault  and  deprived  of  their  leaders  were  suddenly  fallen 
upon  by  the  Roman  army.  It  was  rather  a  man-hunt  than 
a  battle ;  those  that  did  not  fall  under  the  sword  of  the 
Romans  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine ;  almost  none  but  the 
divisions  detached  at  the  time  of  the  attack  escaped  the 
massacre  and  succeeded  in  recrossiiig  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Sugarabri  gave  them  an  asylum  in  their  territory,  appar- 
ently on  the  Lippe.  The  behaviour  of  Caesar  towards 
these  German  immigrants  met  with  severe  and  merited 
censure  in  the  senate ;  but,  however  little  it  can  be  excused, 
the  German  encroachments  were  emphatically  checked  by 
the  terror  which  it  occasioned.  Caesar  however  found 
it  advisable  to  take  yet  a  further  step  and  to  lead  the 
legions  over  the   Rhine.      lie   was  not  without  oonneo- 
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Caenron       tioDS  bevond  the  river.     The  GcrmaDS  at  the 

thai  rifflit 

busk  of  Um  stage  of  culture  which  they  had  then  reached, 
hud  as  yet  no  national  union  ;  in  political  dis- 
organization they — though  from  other  causes — fell  nothing 
short  of  the  Celts.  The  Ubii  (on  the  Sieg  and  Lahn),  the 
most  civilized  among  the  German  tribes,  had  recently  been 
made  subject  and  tributary  by  a  powerful  Suebian  canton 
^  of  the  interior,  and  had  as  early  as  697  through 

their  envoys  entreated  Caesar  to  free  them  like 
the  Gauls  from  the  Suebian  rule.  It  was  not  Caesar's  de- 
sign seriously  to  respond  to  this  suggestion,  which  would 
have  involved  him  in  endless  enterprises ;  but  it  seemed 
advisable,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  the 
Germanic  arms  on  the  south  of  the  Ehine,  at  least  to  show 
the  Koman  arms  beyond  it.  The  protection  which  the 
fugitive  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  had  found  among  the  Sugam- 
bri  afforded  a  suitable  occasion.  In  the  region,  apparently 
between  Coblentz  and  Andernach,  Caesar  erected  a  bridge 
of  piles  over  the  Rhine  and  led  his  legions  across  from  the 
Treverian  to  the  Ubian  territory.  Some  smaller  cantons 
gave  in  their  submission  ;  but  the  Sugambri,  against  whom 
the  expedition  was  primarily  directed,  withdrew,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  with  those  under  their  pro- 
tection into  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  powerful  Sue- 
bian canton  which  oppressed  the  Ubii — probably  the  same 
which  subsequently  appears  under  the  name  of  the  Chatti 
— caused  the  districts*  immediately  adjoining  the  Ubian  ter- 
ritory to  be  evacuated  and  the  non-combatant  poi-tion  of  the 
people  to  be  placed  in  safety,  while  all  the  men  capable  of 
arms  were  directed  to  assemble  at  the  centre  of  the  canton. 
The  Roman  general  had  neither  occasion  nor  desire  to 
accept  this  challenge;  his  object — ^partly  to  reconnoitre, 
partly  to  produce  an  impressive  effect  if  possible  upon  the 
Germans,  or  at  least  on  the  Celts  and  his  countrymen  at 
home,  by  an  expedition  over  the  Rhine— was  substantially 
attained ;  after  remaining  eighteen  days  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  he  again  arrived  in  Gaul  and  broke 
down  the  Rhine  bridge  behind  him  (699). 
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There  remained  the  insular  Celt<9.  From  the  close  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  Celts  of  the  con- 
£^ru*dn?*  tinent,  especially  the  maritime  cantons,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  they  had  at  least 
sympathized  with  the  national  resistance ;  and  if  they  did 
not  grant  armed  assistance  to  the  patriots,  they  gave  at 
Any  rate  an  honourable  asylum  in  their  sea-protected  isle 
to  every  one  who  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  native  land. 
This  certainly  involved  a  danger,  if  not  for  the  present,  at 
any  rate  for  the  future;  it  seemed  judicious — if  not  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  island  itself — at  any  rate  to 
conduct  there  also  defensive  operations  by  offensive  means, 
and  to  show  the  islanders  by  a  landing  on  the  coast  that 
the  arm  of  the  Romans  reached  even  across  the  Channel. 
The  first  Roman  officer  who  entered  Brittany,  Publius  Cras- 
Bus,  had  already  (697)  crossed  from  thence  to 
*'•  the  "  tin-islands "  at  the   south-west  point  of 

^  England  (Scilly  islands)  ;  in  the  summer  of  699 

Caesar  himself  with  only  two  legions  crossed 
the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part.*     He  found  the  coast 

*  The  natare  of  the  case  as  well  as  Caesar's  express  statement 
proves  that  the  passages  of  Oaesar  to  Britain  were  made  from  porta 
of  the  ooast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  A 
more  exact  determination  of  the  localities  has  often  been  attempted, 
but  without  success.  All  tliat  is  recorded  is,  that  on  the  first  voyage 
the  infuntrj  embarked  at  one  port,  the  cavalry  at  another  distant  fVom 
the  former  eiglit  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  (iv.  22,  23,  28),  and  that 
the  second  voyage  was  made  from  that  one  of  those  two  ports  which 
Caesar  had  found  most  convenient,  the  (otherwise  not  further  men- 
tioned)  Portus  Idus,  distant  from  the  British  coast  dO  (so  according  to 
the  HSS.  of  Caesar  y.  2)  or  40  miles  (—1320  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
iv.  5,  2,  who  doubtless  drew  his  account  from  Caesar).  From  Caesar^s 
words  (iv.  21)  that  he  had  chosen  **  the  shortest  crossing,"  we  may 
doubtless  reasonably  infer  that  he  crossed  not  the  Channel  but  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  but  by  no  means  that  he  crossed  the  latter  by  the 
mathematically  shortest  line.  It  requires  the  implicit  faith  of  local 
topographers  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  locality  with  such 
data  in  hand — data  of  which  the  best  in  itself  becomes  almost  useless 
from  the  variation  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  number ;  but  among  the 
many  possibilities  most  may  perhaps  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  thai 
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covered  with  rnasses  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  sailed  on« 
ward  witli  his  vessels ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved 
on  quite  as  fast  by  land  as  the  Human  galleys  by  sea,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Roman  s. Mi- 
dlers succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
partly  by  wading,  partly  in  boats,  under  the  protection  of 
the  ships  of  war,  which  swept  the  beach  with  missiles 
thrown  from  machines  and  by  the  hand.  In  the  first  alarm 
the  nearest  villages  subndtte<l ;  but  the  islanders  soon  per- 
ceived how  weak  the  enemy  was,  and  how  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  far  from  the  shore.  The  natives  disappeared 
into  the  interior  and  returned  only  to  threaten  the  camp ; 
and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  left  in  the  open  roads,  suffered 
very  considerable  damage  from  the  first  tempest  that  burst 
upon  it.  The  Romans  had  to  reckon  themselves  fortunate 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  till  they  had  be- 
stowed the  necessary  repairs  on  the  ships,  and  in  regaining 
with  these  the  Gallic  coast  before  the  bad  season  of  the 
year  came  db. 

Caesar  himself  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
Uiis  expedition  undertaken  inconsiderately  and  with  inado- 
jj^j^  quate  means,  that  ho  immediately  (in  the  winter 

of  699-700)  ordered  a  transport  fleet  of  800 
**'  sail  to  be  fitted  out,  and  in  the  spring  of  700 

sailed  a  second  time  for  the  Kentish  coast,  on  this  occasion 
with  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  forces  of  the 
Britons,  assembled  this  time  also  on  the  shore,  retired  be- 
fore the  mighty  armada  without  risking  a  battle ;  Caesar 
immediately  set  out  on  his  march  into  the  interior,  and 
afler  some  successful  conflicts  crossed  the  river  Stour  ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  halt  very  much  against  his  will,  because 
the  fleet  in  the  open  roads  had  been  again  half  destroyed 
by  the  storms  of  the  Channel.     Before  they  got  the  ships 

the  Itian  port  (which  Strabo  L  e,  is  probably  right  in  idontifying  with 
that  from  which  the  infantry  crossed  in  the  first  voyage)  is  to  be  sought 
near  Ambletense  to  the  west  of  Cape  Gris  Ncz,  and  the  cavalry-harbour 
near  Ecale  (Wissant)  to  the  east  of  the  same  promontory,  and  that  the 
laadiiig  took  place  to  the  east  of  Dover  near  Walmcr  Castle. 

Vol.  IV.— 14 
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drawn  up  upon  the  beach  and  the  extensive  arrangements 
made  for^  their  repair,  precious  time  was  lost,  which  the 
Celts  wisely  turned  to  account. 

The  brave  and  cautious  prince  Cassivellaunus,  who  ruled 

in  what  is  now  Middlesex  and  the  surrounding 
SSSr^'        district— formerly  the  terror  of  the  Celts  to  tht 

south  of  the  Thames,  but  now  the  protector  and 
champion  of  the  whole  nation — had  headed  the  defence  of 
the  latiicl.  He  soon  saw  that  nothing  at  all  could  be  done 
with  the  Celtic  infiintry  against  the  Ronian,  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  general  levy — which  it  was  difficult  to  feed  and 
difficult  to  control — ^was  only  a  hindrance  to  the  defence ; 
he  therefore  dismissed  it  and  retained  only  the  waiKjhariots, 
of  which  he  collected  4,000,  and  in  which  the  warrioi's,  ao- 
customed  to  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on 
foot,  could  be  employed  in  a  two-fold  manner  like  the  bur- 
gess-cavalry of  the  earliest  Rome.  When  Caesar  was  once 
more  able  to  continue  his  march,  he  met  with  no  interrupt 
tion  to  it ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved  always  in 
front  and  alongside  of  the  Roman  army,  induced  the  evacu* 
ation  of  the  country  (which  from  the  absence  of  towns 
proved  no  great  difficulty),  prevented  the  sending  out  of 
detachments,  and  threatened  the  communications.  The 
Thames  was  crossed — apparently  between  Kingston  and 
Brentford  above  London — ^by  the  Romans;  they  moved 
fbrward,  but  made  no  real  progress ;  the  general  achieved 
no  victory,  the  soldiers  made  no  booty,  and  the  only  actual 
result,  the  submission  of  the  Trinobantes  in  the  modern 
Essex,  was  less  the  effect  of  a  dread  of  the  Romans  than 
of  the  deep  hostility  between  this  canton  and  Cassivellau- 
nus. The  danger  increased  with  every  onward  step,  and 
the  attack,  which  the  princes  of  Kent  by  the  orders  of  Cas- 
sivellaunus made  on  the  Roman  naval  camp,  although  it 
was  repulsed,  was  an  urgent  warning  to  turn  back.  The 
taking  by  storm  of  a  great  British  abatis,  in  which  a  multi* 
tude  of  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished 
a  passable  conclusion  to  the  aimless  advance  and  a  toler* 
able  pretext  for  returning.     Cassivellaunus  was  sagacious 
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enough  not  to  drive  the  dangerous  enemy  to  extremities/ 
and  promised,  as  Caesar  desired  him,  to  abstain  from  dis- 
turbing  the  Trinobantes,  to  pay  tribute  and  to  furnish  host- 
ages ;  nothing  was  said  of  delivering  up  arms  or  leaving 
behind  a  Roman  garrison ,  and  even  those  promises  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  future, 
neither  given  nor  received  in  earnest.  After  receiving  the 
hostages  Caesar  returned  to  the  naval  camp  and  thence  to 
Gaul.  If  he,  as  it  would  certainly  seem,  had  hoped  on  this 
occasion  to  conquer  Britain,  the  scheme  was  totally  thwarted 
partly  by  the  wise  defensive  system  of  Cassivellaunus,  partly 
and  chiefly  by  the  unserviceableness  of  the  Italian  oared 
fleet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  stipulated  tribute  was  never  paid.  But  the  immediate 
object — of  rousing  the  islanders  out  of  their  haughty  se- 
curity and  inducing  them  in  their  own  interest  no  longer  to 
allow  their  island  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  continental  emi- 
grant»j~8eems  certainly  to  have  been  attained  ;  at  least  no 
complaints  are  afterwards  heard  as  to  the  bestowal  of  such 
protection. 

The  work  of  repelling  the  Germanic  invasion  and  of 
subduing  the  continental  Celts  was  completed, 
aeyof^h?''  But  It  is  oflen  easier  to  subdue  a  free  nation 
''*^'*'  than  t^  keep  a  subdued  one  in  subjection.  The 
rivalry  for  the  hegemony,  by  which  more  even  than  by  the 
attacks  of  Rome  the  Celtic  nation  had  been  ruined,  was  in 
some  measure  set  aside  by  the  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the 
conqueror  took  the  hegemony  to  himself.  Separate  inter- 
ests were  silent ;  under  the  common  oppression  at  any  rate 
they  felt  themselves  again  as  one  people ;  and  the  infinite 
value  of  that  which  they  had  with  indifference  gambled 
away  when  they  possessed  it — freedom  and  nationality — 
was  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  fully  appreciated  by  their 
infinite  longing.  But  was  it  indeed  too  late?  With  indig- 
nant  shame  they  confessed  to  themselves  that  a  nation, 
which  numbered  at  least  a  million  of  men  capable  of  arms, 
a  nation  of  ancient  and  well-founded  warlike  renown,  had 
allowed  the  yoke  to  be  imposed  on  it  by,  at  the  most^ 
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50,000  Romans.  The  submission  of  the  confederacy  of 
central  Gaul  without  having  struck  even  a  blow ;  the  sub* 
mission  of  the  Belgic  confederacy  without  having  done 
more  than  merely  shown  a  wish  to  strike ;  the  heroic  fall 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  NeiTii  and  the  V^ieti,  the  saga- 
cious and  successful  resistance  of  the  Morini,  and  of  the 
Britons  under  Cassivellaunus — all  that  in  each  case  had 
been  done  or  neglected,  had  failed  or  had  succeeded — spur- 
red the  minds  of  the  patriots  to  new  attempts,  if  possible, 
.more  united  and  more  successful.  Especially  among  the 
Celtic  nobility  there  prevailed  an  excitement,  which  seemed 
every  moment  as  if  it  must  break  out  into  a  general  insur- 
rection. Even  before  the  second  expedition  to  Britain  in 
the  spring  of  700  Caesar  had  found  it  necessary 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Treveri,  who,  since  they 
had  compromised  themselves  in  the  Nervian  conflict  in 
697,  had  no  longer  appeared  at  the  general  diets 
and  had  formed  more  than  suspicious  connec- 
tions with  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine.  At  that  time 
Caesar  had  contented  himself  with  carrying  the  men  of 
most  note  among  the  patriot  party,  particularly  Indutio- 
marus,  along  with  him  to  Britain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tre- 
▼erian  cavalry-contingent;  he  did  his  utmost  to  overlook 
the  conspiracy,  that  he  might  not* by  strict  measures  ripen 
it  into  insurrection.  Biit  when  the  Haeduan  Dumnorix, 
who  likewise  was  present  in  the  army  destined  for  Britain, 
itominally  as  a  cavalry  ofiicer,  but  really  as  a  hostage,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  embark  and  rode  home  instead,  Caesar 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  have  him  pursued  as  a  deserter ; 
he  was  accordingly  overtaken  by  the  division  sent  after  him 
and,  when  he  stood  on  his  defence,  was  cut  down 

M. 

(700).  That  the  most  illustrious  knight  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  least  dependent  of  the  Celtic  can- 
tons should  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
thunder-clap  for  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  ;  every  one  who 
was  conscious  of  similar  sentiments— and  they  fornied  the 
great  majority — saw  in  that  catastrophe  the  picture  of  whst 
was  in  store  for  himself. 
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If  patriotism  aad  despair  had  induoed  the  heada  of  tlie 
Celtic  nobility  to  conspire,  fear  and  self-defence 
tknu  now  drove  the  conspirators  to  strike.    In  the 

**^-  winter  of  700-701,  with  the  exception  of  a 

legion  stationed  in  Brittany  and  a  second  in  the  Tery  un> 
settled  canton  of  the  Carnutes  (near  Chartres),  the  whole 
Roman  army  numbering  six  legions  was  encamped  in  the 
Belgic  territory.  The  scaatinesa  of  the  supplies  of  grain 
bad  induced  Gaeaar  to  station  his  troops  farther  apart  than 
he  was  otherwise  wont  to  do — in  six  different  camps  con* 
structed  in  the  cantons  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ambiaui,  Morini| 
Nervii,  Remi,  and  Eburones.  The  fixed  camp  placed  &r- 
theet  towards  the  east  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones^ 
probably  not  fsur  from  the  later  Aduatuoa  (the  modem 
Tongern),  the  strongest  of  all,  consisting  of  a  legion  undev 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  leaders  of  divi- 
sion, Quintua  Titurius  Sabinus,  besides  different  detach- 
ments led  by  the  brave  Luciua  Aurunculeius  Cotta*  and 
amounting-  together  to  the  strength  of  half  a  legion,  found 
itaelf  all  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the  general  levy  of 
the  Eburones  under  the  kings  Ambiorix  and  Catuvolous. 
The  attack  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  very  men  absent 
from  the  camp  could  not  be  recalled  and  were  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  ;  otherwise  the  immediate  danger  was  not  great^ 
as  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions^  and  the  assault,  which 

*  That  Cotta,  although  not  lieuteimnt  geoeral  of  Sabious,  but  like 
him  legate,  was  yet  the  jounger  and  less  noted  general  and  was  prob* 
ably  directed  in  the  event  of  a  difference  to  yield,  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  earlier  services  of  Sabinus  and  from  the  fact  that,  where  the 
two  are  mentioned  together  (ir.  22,  88 ;  ▼.  24,  26,  52 ;  ti.  82 ;  other- 
wise in  Vi  87)  Sabinua  regnlarly  takes  precedence,  as  also  from  the 
BAiratire  of  the  oataatropbe  iteell  Besides  we  oannot  possibly  sop* 
pose  that  Caesar  should  have  pUced  over  a  camp  two  officers  with  equal 
authority,  and  have  made  no  arrangement  at  all  for  the  case  of  a  dijQTer- 
encc  of  opinion.  Tlie  five  cohorts  are  not  counted  as  part  of  a  legion 
(comp.  vi.  82,  83)  any  more  than  the  twelve  cohorts  at  the  Rhine  bridge 
(vi  29,  comp.  82,  88),  and  appear  to  have  consisted  of  detachments  of 
other  portions  of  the  army,  which  had  been  assigned  to  reinforce  tUi 
eanp  situated  nearest  to  the  Gennans, 
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the  Eburones  Attempted,  recoiled  powerless  from  the  Ro* 
man  intrenchments.  But  king  Ambiorix  informed  the  Ro« 
man  commander  that  all  the  Roman  camps  in  Gaul  were 
similarly  assailed  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  undoubtedly  be  lost  if  the  several  corps  did  not 
quickly  set  out  and  effect  a  junction ;  that  Sabinus  had  the 
more  reason  to  make  haste,  as  the  Germans  too  from  be* 
yond  the  Rhine  were  already  advancing  against  him ;  that 
he  himself  out  of  friendship  for  the  Romans  would  prom- 
ise them  a  free  retreat  as  far  as  the  nearest  Roman  camp, 
only  two  days'  march  distant.  Some  things  in  these  state- 
ments seemed  no  fiction  ;  that  the  little  canton  of  the  Ebu- 
rones specially  favoured  by  the  Romans  (p.  304)  should 
have  undertaken  the  attack  of  its  own  accord  was  in  reality 
incredible,  and,  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  effecting  a  com- 
munication with  the  other  far  distant  camps,  the  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  insurgents  and 
destroyed  in  detail  was  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  slight ; 
nevertheless  it  could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt  that 
both  honour  and  prudence  required  them  to  reject  the 
capitulation  offered  by  the  enemy  and  to  maintain  the  post 
entmsted  to  them.  Yet^  although  in  the  council  of  war 
numerous  voices  and  especially  the  weighty  voice  of  Lucius 
Aurunculeius  Cotta  supported  this  view,  the  commandant 
determined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Ambiorix.  The  Ro- 
man troops  accordingly  marched  off  next  morning;  but 
vhen  they  had  arrived  at  a  narrow  valley  about  two  miles 
from  the  camp  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
Eburones  and  every  outlet  closed.  They  attempted  to  open 
a  way  for  themselves  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the  Eburones 
would  not  enter  into  any  close  combat,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  discharging  their  missiles  from  their  unassail- 
able positions  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  Romans.  Be- 
Mildered,  as  if  seeking  deliverance  from  treachery  at  the 
hands  of  the  traitor,  Sabinus  requested  a  conference  with 
Ambiorix ;  it  was  granted,  and  he  and  the  officers  accom- 
panying him  were  first  disarmed  and  then  slain.  After 
the  fall  of  the  commander  the  Eburones  threw  themselves 
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from  all  sides  at  once  on  the  exhausted  ai^d  despairing 
Bomans,  and  broke  their  ranks ;  most  of  them,  including 
Cotta  who  had  already  been  wounded,  met  their  death  in 
this  attack ;  a  small  portion,  who  )lad  succeeded  in  regain* 
ing  the  abandoned  camp,  fiung  themselves  on  their  own 
swords  during  the  following  night.  The  whole  corps  was 
annihilated. 

This  success,  such  as  the  insurgents  themselves  had 

hardly  ventured  to  expect,  increased  the  excite- 
2S^*^       ment  among  the  Celtic  patriots  so  greatly  that 

the  Romans  were  no  longer  sure  of  a  single  dis- 
trict with'  the  exception  of  the  Haedui  and  Remi,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  the  most  diverse  points.  First 
of  all  the  Eburones  followed  up  their  victory.  Reinforced 
by  the  levy  of  the  Aduatuci,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  requiting  the  injury  done  to  them  by  Caesar, 
and  of  the  powerful  and  still  unsubdued  Menapii,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  who  immediately 
joined  them,  and  the  whole  host  thus  swelled  to  60,000 
came  before  the  Roman  camp  formed  in  the  Nervian  can- 
ton. QuintuB  Cicero,  who  commanded  there,  had  with  his 
weak  corps  a  difficult  position,  especially  as  the  besiegers, 
learning  from  their  foes,  constructed  ramparts  and  trenches, 
testttdines  and  moveable  .towers  after  the  Roman  fashion, 
and  showered  fire-balls  and  burning  spears  over  the  straw- 
covered  huts  of  the  camp.  The  only  hope  of  the  besieged 
rested  on  Caesar,  who  lay  not  so  very  far  off  with  three 
legions  in  his  winter  encampment  in  the  region  of  Amiens ; 
but — a  significant  proof  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
Gaul — ^for  a  considerable  time  not  the  slightest  indication 
reached  the  general  either  of  the  disaster  of  Sabinus  or  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  Cicero. 

At  length  a  Celtic  horseman  from  Cicero's  camp  sue* 

ceeded  in  stealing  through  the  enemy  to  Caesar, 
eecdstobii  On  receivmg  the  startlmg  news  Caesar  imme- 
"**'  diately  set  out,  although  only  with  two  weak 

legions,  together  numbering  about  7,000,  and  400  horse* 
men ;  nevertheless  the  announcement  that  Caesar  was  ad< 
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vancing  sufficed  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  raise  the  siege. 
It  was  time ;  not  one  tenth  of  the  men  in  Cicero's  camp 
remained   unwounded.      Caesar,  against  whom 
rection  the  iusufgAit  army  had   turned,  deceived    tho 

^  ^^  enemy,  in  the  way  which  he  had  already  on 

several  occasions  successfiilly  applied,  as  to  his  strength ; 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  they  ventured 
an  assault  upon  the  lloman  camp  and  suffered  a  defeat.  It 
is  singular,  but  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  one  lost  battle,  or  perhaps  rather  in 
consequence  of  Caesar's  appearance  in  person  on  the  scene 
of  conflict,  the  insurrection,  which  had  commenced  so  vic- 
toriously and  extended  so  widely,  suddenly  and  pitiably 
broke  oflT  the  war.  The  Nervii,  Menapii,  Aduatuci,  Ebu- 
rones,  returned  to  their  homes.  The  forces  of  the  mari- 
time cantons,  who  had  made  preparations  for  assailing  the 
legion  in  Brittany,  did  the  same.  The  Treveri,  through 
whose  leader  Indutiomarus  the  £burones,  the  clients  of  the 
powerful  neighbouring  canton,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to 
that  so  successful  attack,  had  taken  arms  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Aduatuca  and  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the 
Remi  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  legion  cantoned  there 
under  the  command  of  Labienus ;  they  too  desisted  for  the 
present  from  continuing  the  struggle.  Caesar  not  unwil« 
lingly  postponed  farther  measures  against  the  revolted  dis- 
tricts till  the  spring,  in  order  not  to  expose  his  troops  which 
had  suffered  much  to  the  whole  severity  of  the  Gallic  win- 
ter, and  with  the  view  of  only  reappearing  in  the  field  when 
the  fifteen  cohorts  destroyed  should  have  been  replaced  in 
an  imposing  manner  by  the  levy  of  thirty  new  cohorts 
which  he  had  ordered.  The  insurrection  meanwhile  pur- 
sued its  course,  although  there  was  for  the  moment  a  sus- 
pension of  arms.  Its  chief  seats  in  central  Gaul  were, 
partly  the  districts  of  the  Carnutes  and  the  neighbouring 
Senones  (about  Sens),  the  latter  of  whom  drove  the  king 
appointed  by  Caesar  out  of  their  country  ;  partly  the  re- 
gion of  the  Treveri,  who  invited  the  whole  Celtic  emigrants 
and  tho  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  to  take  part  in  the  im* 
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pending  national  war,  and  called  out  their  whole  force,  with 
a  view  to  advance  in  the  spring  a  second  time  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Bemi,  to  capture  the  corps  of  Labienus,  and 
to  seek  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  on  the  Seine 
and  Loire.  The  deputies  of  these  three  cantons  remained 
absent  from  the  diet  convoked  by  Caesar  in  central  Gaul, 
and  thereby  declared  war  just  as  openly  as  a  part  of  the 
Belgic  cantons  had  done  by  the  attacks  on  the  camps  of 
Sabinus  and  Cicero. 

The  winter  was  drawing,  to  a  close  when  Caesar  set  out 

witli  his  army,  which  meanwhile  had  been  con> 
^^IS^         siderably  reinforced,  against  the  insurgents.  The 

attempts  of  the  Treveri  to  concentrate  the  re- 
volt had  not  socceeded ;  the  agitated  districts  were  kept  in 
utieck  by  the  marching  in  of  Roman  troops,  and  those  in 
open  rebellion  were  attacked  in  detail.  First  the  Nervii 
were  routed  by  Caesar  in  person.  The  Senones  and  Car- 
nutes  met  the  same  &te.  The  Menapii,  the  only  canton 
which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
by  a  grand  attack  simultaneously  directed  against  them 
from  three  sides  to  renounce  their  long-preserved  freedom. 
Labienus  meanwhile  was  preparing  the  same  late  for  the 
Treveri.  Their  first  attack  had  been  paralyzed,  partly  by 
the  refusal  of  the  adjoining  German  tribes  to  furnish  them 
with  mercenaries,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Indutiomarus,  the 
soul  of  the  whole  movement,  hod  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  cavalry  of  Labienus.  But  they  did  not  on  this  account 
abandon  their  projects.  With  their  whole  force  they  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Labienus  and  waited  for  the  German 
bands  that  were  to  follow,  for  their  recruiting  agents  found 
a  better  reception  than  they  had  met  with  from  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  Rhine,  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior 
of  Germany,  especially,  as  it  would  appear,  among  thd 
Chatti.  But  when  Labienus  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  these  and  to  march  ofif  in  all  haste,  the  Treveri  at- 
tacked the  Romans  even  before  the  Germans  arrived  and 
m  a  most  unfavourable  spot,  and  were  completely  defeated. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Germans  who  came  up  too  lata 
Vol.  IV.— U* 
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but  to  return,  nothing  for  the  Treverian  canton  but  to  sub- 
mit ;  its  government  reverted  to  the  head  of  the  Romai\ 
party  Cingetorix,  the  son-in-law  of  Indutiomarus.  After 
thesQ  expeditions  of  Caesar  against  the  Menapii  and  of 
Labienus  against  the  Treveri  the  whole  Roman  army  was 
again  united  in  the  territory  of  the  latter.  With  the  view 
of  rendering  the  Germans  disinclined  to  come  back,  Caesar 
once  more  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  order  if  possible  to  strike 
a  vigorous  blow  against  the  troublesome  neighbours ;  but, 
as  the  Chattl,  Mthful  to  their,  tried  tactics,  assembled  not 
on  their  western  boundary,  but  far  in  the  Interior,  appar- 
ently at  the  Harz  mountains,  for  the  defence  of  the  land, 
he  immediately  turned  back  and  contented  himself  with 
leaving  behind  a  garrison  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 

Accounts  had  thus  been  settled  with  all  the  tribes  that 

took  part  in  the  rising;  the  Eburones  alone 
?]^e^tioB^  were  passed  over  but  not  forgotten.  Since 
^totm!.*      Caesar  had  met  with  the  disaster  of  Aduatuca, 

he  had  worn  mourning  and  had  sworn  that  he 
would  only  lay  it  aside  when  he  should  have  avenged  his 
soldiers,  who  had  not  fallen  in  honourable  war,  but  had 
been  treacherously  murdered.  Helpless  and  passive  the 
Eburones  sat  in  their  huts  and  looked  on,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing cantons  one  after  another  submitted  to  the  Romans,  till 
the  Roman  cavalry  from  the  Treverian  territory  advanced 
through  the  Ardennes  into  their  land.  So  little  were  they 
prepared  for  the  attack,  that  the  cavalry  had  almost  seized 
the  king  Ambiorix  in  his  house  ;  with  great  difficulty,  while 
his  attendants  sacrificed  themselves  on  his  behalf,  he  escaped 
into  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Ten  Roman  legions  soon  fol- 
lowed the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  an  invitation  was 
issued  to  the  surrounding  tribes  to  hunt  the  outlawed  Ebu- 
rones and  pillage  their  land  in  concert  with  the  Roman 
soldiers ;  not  a  few  complied  with  the  call,  including  even 
an  audacious  band  of  Sugambrian  horsemen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  who  for  that  matter  treated  the  Romans 
no  better  than  the  Eburones,  and  had  almost  by  a  daring 
coitp  de  main  surprised  the  Roman  camp  at  Aduatuca.    The 
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&te  of  the  EburoDes  was  dreadful.     However  they  might 
hide  themselves  in  forests  and  morasses,  there  were  more 
hunters  than  game.    Many  put  themselves  to  death  like  the 
grey-haired  prince  Catuvolcus ;  only  a  few  saved  life  and 
liberty,  but  among  these  few  was  the  man  whom  the  Ro* 
mans  sought  above  all  to  seize,  the  prince  Ambiorix  ;  with 
but  four  horsemen  he  escaped  over  the  Rhine.    This  exe- 
cution against  the  canton  which  had  transgressed  above  all 
the  rest  was  followed  in  the  other  districts  by  processes  of 
high  treason  against  individuals.    The  season  for  clemency 
was  past.    At  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  proconsul  the 
eminent  Camutic  knight  Aoco  was  beheaded  by  Roman 
lictors  (701)  and  the  rule  of  the  faseea  was  thus 
formally  inaugurated.    Opposition  was  silent; 
tranquillity  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar  went  as  lie  was 
wont  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (701)  over 
the  Alps,  that  through  the  winter  he  might  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  daily-increasing  complications  in  the 
capital. 

The  sagacious  calculator  had  on  this  occasion  miscalcu- 
lated. The  fire  was  smoUiered,  but  not  extin« 
Jl^^^,  guished.  The  stroke,  under  which  the  head  of 
Acco  fell,  was  felt  by  the  jvir hole  Celtic  nobility. 
At  this  very  moment  the  position  of  afiairs  presented  bet- 
ter prospects  than  ever.  The  insurrection  of  the  last  win- 
ter had  evidently  failed  only  through  Caesar  himself  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  of  action ;  now  he  was  at  a  distance, 
detained  on  the  Po  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war,  and  the 
Gallic  army,  which  was  collected  on  the  upper  Seine,  was 
far  separated  from  its  dreaded  leader.  If  a  general  insur- 
rection now  broke  out  in  central  Gaul,  the  Roman  army 
might  be  surrounded,  and  the  almost  undefended  old  Ro- 
man province  be  overrun,  before  Caesar  reappeared  beyond 
the  Alps,  even  if  the  Italian  complications  did  not  alto- 
gether prevent  him  from  further  concerning  himself  about 
Gaul. 

Conspirators  from  all  the  cantons  of  central  Gaul  assem- 
bled ;  the  Camutes^  as  most  directly  affected  by  the  execu 
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The  Gar^         tion  of  Acco,  offered  to  take  the  lead.    On  a  set 
^'  day  in  the  winter  of  701-702  the  Carnutian 

knights  Gutruatiis  and  Conconnetodumnus  gave 
at  Cenabum  (Orleans)  the  signal  for  the  rising,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  Romans  who  happened  to  be  there.  The  most 
vehement  agitation  seized  the  length  and  breadth  of  Gaul ; 
the  patriots  everywhere  bestirred  themselves.  But  noth- 
ing stirred  the  nati(Mi  so  deeply  as  the  insurreotion  of  the 

Arverni.  The  government  of  this  community, 
TheArve^      which  had  formerly  under  its  kings  been  the 

first  in  southern  Guul,  and  had  still  afler  the  fall 
of  its  princedom  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  wars  against 
Rome  (iii.  204)  continued  to  be  one  cf  the  wealthiest^  most 
civilized,  and  most  powerful  in  all  Gaul,  had  hitherto  invio* 
lably  adhered  to  Rome.  Even  now  the  patriot  party  in 
the  governing  common  council  was  in  the  minority ;  an 
attempt  to  induce  it  to  join  the  insurrection  was  in  vain. 
The  attacks  of  the  patriots  were  therefore  directed  agunst 
the  common  council  and  the  existing  constitution  itself; 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  change  of  constitution  which 
among  the  Arvernians  had  substituted  the  common  council 
for  the  prince  (p.  270)  had  taken  place  after  the  victories 
of  the  Romans  and  probably  under  their  influence. 

The  leader  of  the  Arvernian  patriots  Vercingetorix,  one 

of  those  nobles  whom  we  meet  with  among  the 
vwtsingoto-     Q^i^^  (,£  almost  regal  authority  in  and  beyond 

his  canton,  and  a  stately,  brave,  sagacious  man 
to  boot,  left  the  capital  and  summoned  the  country  people, 
who  were  as  hostile  to  the  ruling  oligarchy  as  to  the  Ro- 
mans, at  once  to  re-establish  the  Arvernian  monarchy  and 
to  go  to  war  with  Rome.  •  The  multitude  quickly  joined 
him  ;  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  Luerins  and  Betuitus 
was  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  a  national  war 
against  Rome.  The  centre  of  unity^  from  the  want  of 
which  all  previous  attempts  of  the  nation  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke  had  failed,  was  now  found  in  the  new  self- 
nominated  king  of  the  Arvernians.  Vcrdngetorix  became 
for  the  Celts  of  the  continent  what  Cassivellaunus  was  for 
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the  insular  Celts ;  the  feeling  strongly  pervaded  the  masses 
that  he,  if  any  one,  was  the  man  to  save  the  nation. 

The  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the 
s  road  of  Sei'^0  was  rapidly  infected  by  the  insurrection, 
the  yama-  and  Vercingetorix  was  reofignized  by  all  the  can- 
tons there  as  commander-in-chief;  where  the 
common  council  made  any  difficulty,  the  multitude  cou>- 
pelled  it  to  join  the  movement;  only  a  tew  cantons,  such 
as  that  of  the  Bituriges,  required  compulsion  to  join  it,  and 
these  perhaps  only  for  appearance'  sake.  The  insurrection 
found  a  less  favourable  soil  in  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the 
upper  Loire.  Everything  here  depended  on  the  Haedui ; 
and  these  wavered.  The  patriotic  party  was  very  strong 
in  this  canton  ;  but  the  old  antagonism  to  the  hegemony  of 
Uie  Arvernians  counterbalanced  their  influence — to  the  most 
serious  detriment  of  the  insurrection,  as  the  accession  of 
the  eastern  cantons,  particularly  of  the  Sequani  and  Hel- 
vetii,  was  conditional  on  the  accession  of  the  Haedui,  and 
generally  in  this  part  of  Gaul  the  decision  rested  with 
them.  While  the  insurgents  were  thus  labouring  partly  to 
induce  the  cantons  that  still  hesitated,  especially  the  Hae- 
dui, to  join  them,  partly  to  get  possession  of  Narbo— one 
of  their  leaders,  the  daring  Lucterius,  had  already  appeared 
on  the  Tarn  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province — the  Ro^ 
man  commander-in-chief  suddenly  presented  hini 
^/?aSn*  ^^^  ^^  ^®  depth  of  winter,  unexpected  alike  by 
friend  and  foe,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He 
quickly  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  cover  the  old 
province,  and  not  only  so,  but  sent  also  a  corps  over  the 
3n^)W-covered  Cevennes  into  the  Arvemian  territory ;  but 
he  could  not  remain  here,  where  the  accession  of  the  Hae- 
dui to  the  Gallic  alliance  might  any  moment  cut  him  off 
from  his  army  encamped  about  Sens  and  Langres.  With 
bU  secrecy  he  went  lo  Vienna,  and  thence,  attended  by  only 
a  few  horsemen,  through  the  territory  of  the  Haedui  to  his 
troops.  The  hopes,  which  had  induced  the  conspirators  to 
declare  themselves,  vanished  ;  peace  continued  in  Italy,  and 
Caesar  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
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But  what  were  thcj  to  do  ?     It  was  folly  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  to  let  the  matter  come  to  the  dedft- 
pianof^irar.     ^^'^  ^^  arms;    for  these  had  already  decided 
irrevocably.     They  lAight  as  well  attempt  to 
shake  the  Alps  by  throwing  stones  at  them  as  to  shake  the 
legions  by  means  of  the  Celtic  bands,  whether  these  might 
be  congregated  in  huge  masses  or  sacrificed  in  detail  canton 
after  canton.     Verdngetorix  despaired  of  defeating  the  Ro- 
mans,    lie  adopted  a  system  of  warfare  similar  to  that  by 
which  Cassivellaunus  had  saved  the  insular  Celts.     The  Ro- 
man infantry  was  not  to  be  vanquished ;  but  Caesar's  cav- 
alry consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  contingent  of  the 
Celtic  nobility,  and  was  practically  dissol  ved  by  the  general 
revolt.     It  was  possible  for  the  insurrection,  which  was  in 
fact  essentially  composed  of  the  Celtic  nobility,  to  develop 
such  a  superiority  in  this  arm,  that  it  could  lay  waste  the 
land  fiir  and  wide,  bum  down  towns  and  villages,  destroy 
the  magazines,  and  endanger  the  supplies  and  the  commu- 
nications of  the  enemy,  without  his  being  able  seriously  to 
hinder  it.     Vercingetorix  accordingly  directed  all  his  efibrts 
to  the  increase  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  the  infantry-archers 
who  were  according  to  the  mode  of  fighting  of  that  time 
regularly  associated  with  it.    The  immense  and  self-obstruct- 
ing masses  of  the  militia  of  the  line  he  did  not  indeed  send 
home,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  face  the  enemy,  and 
attempted  to  impart  to  them  gradually  some  capacity  of 
intrenching,  marching,  and  manoeuvring,  and  some  percep- 
tion that  the  soldier  is  not  destined  merely  for  single  com- 
bat.    Learning  from  the  enemy,  ho  adopted  in  particular 
the  Roman  system  of  encampment,  on  which  depended  the 
whole  secret  of  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  for 
in  consequence  of  it  every  Roman  corps  combined  all  the 
advantages  of  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  offensive  army.*     It  is  true  that  a  system  com- 

*  This,  it  is  true,  was  only  possible,  so  long  as  offensive  weapoof 
chiefly  aimed  at  cutting  and  stabbing.  In  the  modern  mode  of  war- 
fare, as  Napoleon  has  excellently  explained,  this  system  bos  become 
inapplicable,  because  with  our  offendve  weapons  operatmg  from  a  dl» 
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pletely  adapted  to  Britain  which  had  few  towns  and  to  its 
rude^  resolute,  and  on  the  whole  united  inhabitants  was  not 
absolutely  transferable  to  the  rich  regions  on  the  Loire  and 
their  indolent  inhabitants  on  the  eve  of  utter  political  disso* 
lution.  Vercingetorix  at  least  accomplished  this  much,  that 
they  did  not  attempt  as  hitherto  to  hold  every  town  with 
the  result  of  holding  none;  they  agreed  to  destroy  the 
places  not  capable  of  defence  before  attack  reached  them, 
but  to  defend  with  all  their  might  the  strong  fortresses.  At 
the  same  time  the  Arvemian  king  did  what  he  could  to  bind 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  the  cowardly  and  backward 
by  8tei*n  severity,  the  hesitating  by  entreaties  and  represent 
tations,  the  covetous  by  gold,  the  decided  opponents  by 
force,  and  to  compel  or  allure  the  rabble  high  or  low  to 
some  manifestation  of  patriotism. 

Even  before  the  winter  was  at  an  end,  he  threw  himself 
Beahmin  ^^  *^^  ^^"  Settled  by  Cacsar  in  the  territory  of 
of&e  atnig.  the  Hacdui,  with  the  view  of  annihilating  these, 
almost  the  sole  trustworthy  allies  of  Rome,  be- 
fi>re  Ciiesar  came  up.  The  news  of  this  attack  induced 
Caesar,  leaving  behind  the  baggage  and  two  legions  in  the 
winter  quarters  of  Agedincum  (Sens),  to  march  immediate- 
ly and  earlier  than  he  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  done, 
against  the  insurgents.  -  He  remedied  the  sorely-felt  want 
of  cavalry  and  light  infantry  in  some  measure  by  gradually 
bringing  up  German  mercenaries,  who  instead  of  using 
their  own  small  and  weak  ponies  were  furnished  with  Ital* 
ian  and  Spanish  horses  partly  bought,  partly  procured  by 
requisition  from  the  officers.  Caesar,  after  having  caused 
Cenabum,  the  capital  of  the  Carnutes,  which  had  given  the 
signal  for  the  revolt,  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  in  ashes,  moved 
over  the  Loire  into  the  country  of  the  Bituriges.  He  there- 
by induced  Vercingetorix  to  abandon  the  siege  of  the  town 
of  the  Boii,  and  to  resort  likewise  to  the  Bituriges.  Here 
the  new  mode  of  warfare  was  first  to  be  tried.  By  order 
of  Vercingetorix  more  than  twenty  townships  of  the  Bituri- 

tance  the  deployed  position  is  more  advantageous  than  the  concentni 
ted.    In  Caesar's  time  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
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ges  perished  in  the  flames  on  one  day  ;  the  general  decreed 
a  similar  sel&devastation  as  to  the  neighbouring  cantons,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the  Roman  foraging  par- 
ties. 

According  to  his  intention,  Avaricum  (Bourges),  the 
Caesar  be-  ^*^^  ^^^  Strong  Capital  of  the  Bituriges,  was  to 
foroAvarip      meet  the  same  fate;   but  the  majority  of  the 

cum.  rf         w 

war-oouncil  yielded  to  the  suppliant  entreaties 
of  the  Biturigian  authorities,  and  resolved  rather  to  defend 
that  city  with  all  their  energy.  Thus  the  war  was  concen- 
trated in  the  first  instance  around  Avaricum.  Verdngeto- 
rix  placed  his  infantry  amidst  the  morasses  adjoining  the 
town  in  a  position  so  unapproachable,  that  even  without 
being  covered  by  the  cavalry  they  needed  not  to  fear  the 
attack  of  the  legions.  The  Celtic  cavalry  covered  all  the 
roads  and  obstructed  the  communication,  llie  town  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
army  before  the  walls  was  kept  open.  Caesar's  position 
was  very  awkward,  llie  attempt  to  induce  the  Celtic  in- 
fantry to  fight  was  unsuccessful ;  it  stirred  not  from  its  un- 
assailable lines.  Bravely  as  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
town  trenched  and  fought,  the  besieged  vied  with  them  in 
ingenuity  and  courage,  and  they  had  almost  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  siege  apparatus  of  their  opponents.  The 
task  withal  of  supplying  an  army  of  nearly  60,000  men 
with  provisions  in  a  country  devastated  far  and  wide  and 
scoured  by  far  superior  bodies  of  cavalry  became  daily 
more  difficult.  The  slender  stores  of  the  Boii  were  soon 
used  up  ;  the  supply  promised  by  the  Haedui  failed  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  corn  was  already  consumed,  and  the  soldier  was 
placed  exclusively  on  flesh-rations.  But  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  the  town,  with  whatever  contempt  of 
death  the  garrison  fought,  could  be  held  no  longer.  Still  it 
was  not  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  secretly  by 
night  and  to  destroy  the  town,  before  the  enemy  occupied 
it.  Verclngctorix  made  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  cry  of  distress  raised  at  the  moment  of  evacuation  by 
the  women  and  children  left  behind  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  Romans ;  the  departure  miscarried.     On  the  follow- 
ing gloomy  and  rainy  day  the  Romans  scaled  the 
wnqSred.      "walls,  and,  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  defence, 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  the   conquered 
towi!»     The  ample  stores,  which  the  Celts  had  accumulated 
in  it,  were  welcome  to   the  starved  soldiers  of  Caesar. 
^  With  the  capture  of  Avaricum  (spring  of  702) 

a  first  success  had  been  achieved  over  the  insur- 
rection, and  according  to  former  experience  Caesar  might 
well  expect  that  it  would  now  dissolve,  and  that  it  would 
only  be  requisite  to  deal  with  the  cantons  individually. 
After  he  had  therefore  shown  himself  with  his  whole  army 
in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  and  had  by  this  imposing  de- 
monstration compelled  the  patriot  party  agitating  there 
Cacaardi-  *^  '^^P  themselvcs  quiet  at  least  for  the  mo- 
Tides  hu         ment,  he  divided  his  army  and  sent  Labienus 

army.  •' 

back  to  Agedincum,  that  in  combination  with 
the  troops  left  there  he  might  at  the  head  of  four  legions 
suppress  the  movement  in  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes 
and  Senones,  who  on  this  occasion  once  more  took  the 
lead;  while  he  himself  with  the  six  remaining  legions 
turned  to  the  south  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  Arvemian  mountains,  the  proper  territory  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. 

Labienus  moved  from  Agedincum  up  the  left  bank  of 

the  Seine  with  a  view  to  possess  himself  of  Lu- 
before  Lu-       tetia  (Paris),  the  town  of  the  Parisii  situated  ou 

an  island  in  the  Seine,  and  from  this  well  se- 
cured position  in  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  country  to 
reduce  it  again  to  subjection.  But  behind  Melodunum 
(Melun)  he  found  his  route  barred  by  the  whole  army  of 
the  insurgents,  which  had  here  taken  up  a  position  between 
unassailable  morasses  under  the  leadership  of  the  aged 
Camulogenus.  Labienus  retreated  a  certain  distance,  cross- 
ed the  Seine  at  Melodunum,  and  moved  up  its  right  bank 
unhindered  towards  Lutetia ;  Camulogenus  caused  this  town 
to  bo  burnt  and  the  bridges  leading  to  the  left  bank  to  be 
broken  down,  and  took  up  a  position  over  against  LabienuBi 
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in  which  the  latter  could  neither  bring  him  to  battle  nor 
effect  a  passage  under  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  Roman  main  army  in  its  turn  advanced  along  the 

Allier  down  into  the  canton  of  the  Arverni. 
ibreQer-  Vercingetorlx  attempted  to  prevent  it  from 
^    '  crossing   to   the  left   bank   of  the   Allier,  but 

Caesar  overreached  him  and  after  some  days  stood  before 
the  Arvemian  capital  Gergovia.*  Vercingetorlx  however, 
doubtless  even  while  he  was  confronting  Caesar  on  the  Al- 
lier, had  caused  sufficient  stores  to  be  collected  in  'Gergovia 
and  a  fixed  camp  provided  with  strong  stone  ramparts  to  be 
constructed  for  his  troops  in  front  of  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  pretty  steep  hill ; 
and,  as  he  had  a  sufficient  start,  he  arrived  before  Caesar  at 
Gergovia  and  awaited  the  attack  in  the  fortified  camp  under 

the  wall  of  the  fortress.  Caesar  with  his  com- 
WockaS.        paratively  weak  army  could  neither  regularly 

besiege  the  place  nor  even  sufficiently  blockade 
it ;  he  pitched  his  camp  below  the  rising  ground  occupied 
by  Vercingetorlx,  and  was  compelled  to  preserve  an  atti- 
tude as  inactive  as  his  opponent.  It  was  almost  a  victory 
for  the  insurgents,  that  Caesar's  career  of  advance  from  tri« 
umph  to  triumph  had  been  suddenly  checked  on  the  Seine 
and  on  the  Allier.  In  fact  the  consequences  of  this  check 
for  Caesar  were  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  defeat. 
The  Haedui,  who  had   hitherto  continued  vacillating, 

now  made  preparations  in  earnest  to  join  the 
waver.  patriotic  party  ;  the  body  of  men,  whom  Caesar 

*  This  place  has  been  Bought  on  a  rising  ground  which  is  still 
named  Gergoic,  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  Arvemian  capital  Nemc- 
tusi,  the  modern  Clermont ;  and  both  the  remains  of  rude  fortress-walls 
brought  to  light  in  excavations  there,  and  the  tradition  of  the  name 
which  is  traced  in  documents  up  to  the  tenth  century,  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  determination  of  the  locality. 
Moreover  it  accords,  as  with  the  other  statements  of  Caesar,  so  espe- 
cially with  the  fact  that  he  pretty  clearly  indicates  Gergovia  as  the  chief 
place  of  the  Arverni  (vii.  4).  We  shall  have  accordingly  to  assume,  that 
the  Arvemians  after  their  defeat  were  compelled  to  transfer  their  set- 
tlement firom  Gergovia  to  the  neighbouring  less  strong  Nemetum. 
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had  ordered  to  Gergovia,  bad  on  the  inarch  been  induced 
bj^  its  officers  t<>  declare  for  the  insurgents ;  at  Uie  same 
time  they  had  begun  in  the  canton  itself  to  plunder  and 
kill  the  Romans  settled  there.  Caesar,  who  had  gone 
with  two-thirds  of  the  blockading  army  to  meet  that  corps 
of  the  Haedui  which  was  being  brought  up  to  Gergovia, 
had  by  his  sudden  appearance  recalled  it  to  nominal  obe* 
dienoe  ;  but  it  was  more  than  ever  a  hollow  and  fragiltr  re- 
lation, the  continuance  of  which  had  been  almost  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  great  peril  of  the  two  legions  left  behind 
in  front  of  Gergovia.  For  Vercingetorix,  rapidly  and  reso* 
lutely  availing  himself  of  Caesar's  departure,  had  during 
his  absence  made  an  attack  on  them,  which  had  well  nigh 
ended  in  their  being  overpowered,  and  the  Roman  camp 
being  taken  by  storm.  Caesar's  unrivalled  celerity  alone 
averted  a  second  catastrophe  like  that  of  Aduatuca.  Though 
the  Haedui  made  once  more  fair  promises,  it  might  be  fore- 
seen that,  if  the  blockade  should  still  be  prolonged  without 
result,  they  would  openly  range  tiiemselves  on  the  side  of 
the  insui^ents  and  would  thereby  compel  Caesar  to  raise 
it ;  for  their  accession  would  interrupt  the  communication 
between  him  and  Labienus,  and  expose  the  latter  especially 
in  his  isolation  to  the  greatest  peril.  Caesar  was  resolved 
not  to  let  matters  come  to  this  pass,  but,  however  painful 
and  even  dangerous  it  was  to  retire  from  Gergovia  without 
having  accomplished  his  object,  nevertheless,  if  it  must  be 
done,  rather  to  set  out  immediately  and  by  marching  into 
the  canton  of  the  Haedui  to  prevent  at  any  cost  their  for- 
mal desertion. 

Before  entering  however  on  this  retreat,  which  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  his  quick  and  sanguine  tern- 
feMS^bt*  perament,  he  made  yet  a  last  attempt  to  free 
^^i^^  himself  from  his  painful  perplexity  by  a  bril- 
liant success.  While  the  bulk  of  the  garrison 
of  Gergovia  was  occupied  in  entrenching  the  side  on  which 
the  assault  was  expected,  the  Roman  general  watched  his 
opportunity  to  surprise  another  access  less  conveniently 
situated  but  at  the  moment  left  bard.    In  reality  the  Ro> 
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man  storming  oolumns  scaled  the  camp-wall,  and  occupied 
the  nearest  quarters  of  the  camp ;  but  the  whole  garrison 
was  already  alarmed,  and  owing  to  the  small  distances  Cao* 
sar  found  it  not  advisable  to  risk  the  second  assault  on  the 
city-wall.  He  gave  the  signal  for  retreat ;  but  tha  fore* 
most  legions,  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  victory, 
heard  not  or  did  not  wish  to  hear,  and  pushed  forward  with* 
out*^  halting,  up  to  the  city-wall,  some  even  into  the  city. 
But  masses  more  and  more  dense  threw  themselves  in  front 
of  the  intruders ;  the  foremost  fell,  the  columns  stopped  ; 
in  vain  centurions  and  legionaries  fought  with  the  most  de- 
voted and  heroic  courage ;  the  assailants  were  chased  with 
very  considerable  loss  out  of  the  town  and  down  the  hill, 
where  the  troops  stationed  by  Caesar  in  the  plain  received 
them  and  prevented  greater  mischief.  The  expected  cap- 
ture of  Gergovia  had  been  converted  into  a  defeat,  and  the 
considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded — there  were  count- 
ed  700  soldiers  that  had  fallen,  including  46  centurions- 
was  the  least  part  of  the  misfortune. 

The  imposing  position  of  Caesar   in   Gaul  depended 
essentially  on  the  halo  of  victory  that  surround- 
^JS^,['^'     ed  him ;  and  this  began  to  grow  pale.     The  con- 
flicts around  Avaricum,  Caesar's  vain  attempts 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  fight,  the  resolute  defence  of  the 
city  and  its  almost  accidental  capture  by  storm  Ix^re  a 
stamp  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  Celtic  wars,  and 
had  strengthened  rather  than  impaired  the  confidence  of  the 
Celts  in  themselves  and  their  leader.     Moreover,  the  new 
system  of  warfare — the  making  head  against  the  enemy  in 
entrenched  camps  under  the  protection  of  fortresses — had 
completely  approved  itself  at  Lutetia  as  well  as  at  Gergo- 
via.    Lastly,  this  defeat,  the  first  which  Caesar  in  person 
had  suffered  from  the  Celts,  crowned  their  success,  and  it 
accordingly  gave  as  it  were  the  signal  for  a  second  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection.      The  Haedui  now  broke 
the*S«edui.     formally  with  Caesar  and  entered  into  union 
with   Vercingetorix.      Their   contingent,  which 
was  still  with  Caesai-'s  army,  not  only  deserted  from  it,  but 
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also  took  occasion  to  carry  ofT  the  dep6ts  of  the  army  of 
Caesar  at  Noyiodunum  on  the  Loire,  whereby  the  chesta 
and  magazines,  a  number  of  fresh  horses,  and  all  the  host- 
ages furnished  to  Caesar,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. It  was  of  at  least  equal  importance,  that 
SieBeigaa.  0^  this  news  the  Belgae,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  the  whole  movement,  began  to  bestir 
themseh'es.  The  powerful  canton  of  the  Bellovaci  rose 
with  the  view  of  attacking  in  the  rear  the  corps  of  Labie- 
Dus,  while  it  confronted  at  Latetia  Uie  levy  of  the  snrtound- 
ing  cantons  of  central  Gaul.  Everywhere  else  too  men 
were  taking  to  arms  ;  the  strength  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
carried  along  with  it  even  the  most  decided  and  most 
favoured  partisans  of  Rome,  such  as  Commius  king  of  the 
Atrebates,  who  on  account  of  his  faithful  services  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Romans  important  privileges  for  his  com- 
munity and  the  hegemony  over  the  Morini.  The  threads 
of  the  insurrection  ramified  even  into  the  old  R(»nan  prov- 
ince :  they  cherished  the  hope,  perhaps  not  without  ground, 
of  inducing  the  Aliobroges  themsdives  to  take  arms  against 
the  Romans.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Remi  and 
of  the  districts— -dependent  immediately  on  the  Remi— of 
the  Suessiones,  Leuci,  and  Lingones,  whose  peculiar  isola- 
tion was  not  afiected  even  amidst  this  general  enthusiasm, 
the  whole  Celtic  nation  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  was 
now  in  reality,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  in  arms 
for  its  freedom  and  nationality ;  whereas,  singularly  enough, 
the  whole  German  communities,  who  in  the  former  strug- 
gles had  h^d  the  foremost  rank,  kept  aloof.  In  fact,  the 
Treveri,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  Menapii  also,  were  pre- 
vented by  their  feuds  with  the  Germans  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  national  war. 

It  was  a  grave  and  momentous  crisis,  when  after  the 
retreat  from  Gergovia  and  the  loss  of  Noviodu- 
^*f  war.     ""'"  *  council  of  war  was  held  in  Caesar's  head- 
quarters  regarding    the  measures  now  to  be 
adopted.     Various  voices  expressed  themselves  in  &voar 
of  a  retreat  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  old  Roman  prov 
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iDce,  which  now  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  the  insurrection 
and  certainly  was  in  urgent  need  of  the  legions  that  had 
been  sent  from  Rome  primarily  for  its  protection.  But 
Caesar  rejected  this  timid  strategy  suggested  not  by  the 
position  of  affairs,  but  by  government  instructions  and  fear 
of  responsibility.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  the 
general  levy  of  the  Romans  settled  in  the  province  to  arms, 
and  having  the  frontiers  guarded  by  that  levy  to  the  best 
Caesar  ^^  ^^  ability.     On  the  other  hand  he  himself  set 

unitflP  witii  out  in  the  opposite  direction  and  advanced  by 
foixied  marches  to  Agedincuro,  to  which  he  or- 
dered Labienus  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  The  Celts  naturally 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Roman 
armies.  Labienus  might  by  crossing  the  Marne  and  march- 
ing down  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  have  reached  Agedin- 
cum,  where  he  had  left  his  reserve  and  his  baggage ;  but  he 
preferred  not  to  allow  the  Celts  again  to  witness  the  retreat 
of  Roman  troops.  He  therefore  instead  of  crossing  the 
Marne  crossed  the  Seine  under  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
enemy,  and  on  its  left  bank  fought  a  battle  with  the  hostile 
forces,  in  which  he  conquered,  and  among  many  others  the 
Celtic  general  himself,  the  old  Camulogenus,  was  left  on  the 
field.  Nor  were  the  insurgents  more  successful  in  detain- 
ing Caesar  on  the  Loire ;  Caesar  gave  them  no  time  to 
assemble  larger  masses  there,  and  without  difficulty  dis- 
persed the  militia  of  the  Haedui,  which  alone  he  found  at 
that  point. 

Thus  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  was 
FoBitionof  happily  accomplished.  The  insurgents  mean- 
gente  nt*^"  whiic  had  consulted  as  to  the  farther  conduct  of 
Aiesia.  ^^6  War  at  Bibracte  (Autun)  the  capital  of  the 

Ilaedui ;  the  soul  of  these  consultations  was  again  Vercin- 
getorix,  to  whom  the  nation  was  enthusiastically  attached 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia.  Particular  interests  were 
not,  it  is  true,  even  now  silent ;  the  Haedui  still  in  this 
death-struggle  of  the  nation  asserted  their  claims  to  the 
hegemony,  and  made  a  proposal  in  the  national  assembly 
to  substitute  a  leader  of  their  own  for  Vercingetorix.     But 
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the  national  representatives  had  not  merely  declined  this 
and  confirmed  Vercingetorix  in  the  supremo  command,  but 
had  also  adopted  his  plan  of  war  without  alteration.  It 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had  oper- 
ated at  Avaricum  aixd  at  Gergovia.  As  the  base  of  the 
new  position  there  was  selected  the  strong  city  of  the  Man- 
dubii,  Alesia,  (Alise  Sainte  Beine  near  Semur  in  the  departs 
ment  C6te  d'Or)  *  and  another  entrenched  camp  was  con- 
structed under  its  walls.  Immense  stores  were  here  accu- 
mulated, and  the  army  was  ordered  thither  from  Gergoyia, 
having  its  cavalry  raised  by  resolution  of  the  national 
assembly  to  15,000  horse.  Caesar  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  after  it  was  reunited  at  Agedincum  took  the 
direction  of  Besan9on,  with  the  view  of  now  approaching 
the  alarmed  province  and  protecting  it  from  an  invasion, 
for  in  fact  bands  of  insurgents  had  already  shown  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  Cevennes.  Alesia  lay  almost  on  his  way  ;  the  cavalry 
of  the  Celts,  the  only  arm  with  which  Vercingetorix  chose 
to  operate,  attacked  him  on  the  route,  but  to  the  surprise 
of  all  was  worsted  by  the.  new  German  squadrons  of  Cae- 
sar and  the  Roman  infantry  drawn  up  in  support  of  them. 
Vercingetorix  hastened  the  more  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Alesia;  and  if  Caesar  was  not  disposed  alto- 
fitmt  of  gether  to  renounce  the  offensive,  no  course  was 

▲leda.  Y^f^  tQ  ijim  but  for  the  third  time  in  this  cam- 

paign to  proceed  by  way  of  attack  with  a  far  weaker  force 
against  an  army  encamped  under  a  well-garhsoned  and 
well-provisioned  fortress  and  supplied  with  immense  mass- 
es of  cavalry.  But,  while  the  Celts  had  hitherto 
AiSiu'^  ^®®^  opposed  by  only  a  part  of  the  Roman 
l^ions,  the  whole  forces  of  Caesar  were  united 
in  the  lines  round  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  did  not  suc- 
ceed, as  he  had  succeeded  at  Avaricum  and  Gergovia,  in 

*  The  question  so  much  discussed  of  late,  whether  Alesia  is  not 
rather  to  be  identified  with  Alaise  (25  kilometres  to  the  south  of  Be- 
1021900,  Dep.  Doubs),  has  been  rightly  answered  in  the  negative  by  all 
Judicious  inquirera. 
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placing  hip  infantry  under  the  protection  of  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  and  keeping  his  external  communications  open 
fur  his  own  benefit  by  his  cavalry,  while  he  interrupted 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Celtic  cavalry,  already  discour- 
aged by  that  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  their  despised  op- 
ponents, was  beaten  by  Caesar's  Grerman  horse  in  every 
encounter.  The  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  besiegers 
exteniing  about  ten  miles  invested  the  whole  town,  includ- 
ing the  camp  attached  to  it.  Yercingetorix  had  been  pre- 
pared foi  a  struggle  under  the  walls,  but  not  for  being  be- 
sieged in  Alesia;  m  that  point  of  view  the  accumulated 
stores,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  yet  &r  from  auffi- 
cieiit  for  his  army — which  was  said  to  amount  to  80,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry — and  for  the  numerous  inhab- 
itants of  the  town.  Yercingetorix  could  not  but  perceive 
that  his  plan  of  warfare  had  on  this  occasion  turned  to  his 
own  destruction,  and  that  he  was  lost  unless  the  whole 
nation  hastened  up  to  the  rescue  of  its  blockaded  general. 
The  existing  provisions  were  still,  when  the  Roman  circum- 
vallation was  closed,  sufficient  for  a  month  and  perhaps 
something  more ;  at  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  still 
free  passage  at  least  for  horsemen,  Yercingetorix  dismissed 
his  whole  cavalry,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  heads 
of  the  nation  instructions  to  call  forth  all  their  forces  and 
lead  them  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  He  himself,  resolved  to 
bear  in  person  the  responsibility  for  the  plan  of  war  which 
he  had  projected  and  which  had  miscarried,  remained  in  Uie 
fortress,  to  share  in  good  or  evil  the  fate  of  his  followers. 
But  Caesar  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  besiege  and  to  be 
besieged.  He  prepared  his  line  of  circumvallation  for  de- 
fence also  on  its  outer  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  pro- 
visions for  a  longer  period.  The  days  passed ;  they  had  no 
longer  a  boll  of  grain  in  the  fortress,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  drive  out  the  unlu^>py  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  perish 
miserably  between  the  entrenchments  of  the  Celts  and  of 
the  Romans,  pitilessly  rejected  by  both. 

At  tlie  last  hour  there  appeared  behind  Caesar's  lines 
the  interminable  array  of  the  Celto-Belgio  relieving  army. 
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Atfawptat      said  to  amotint  to  250,000  infantry  and  8,000 

cavalry.  From  the  Channel  to  the  Cevennea 
the  insurgent  cantons  had  strained  every  nerve  to  res- 
cue the  flower  of  their  patriots  and  the  general  of  their 
choice — the  Bellovaci  alone  had  answered  that  they  were 
disposed   to  fight  against  the   Romans,  but  not   beyond 

their  own  bounds.  The  first  assault,  which  the 
fon^JjauT     ^^ieged  of   Alesia  and   the  relieving   troops 

without  made  on  the  Roman  double  line,  was 
repulsed  ;  but,  when  afler  a  day's  rest  it -was  repeated,  the 
Celts  succeeded — at  a  spot  where  the  line  of  cir*'umvalla- 
tion  ran  over  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  could  be  assailed  from 
the  height  above— in  filling  up  the  trenches  and  hurling  the 
defenders  down  from  the  rampart.  Then  Labienus,  sent 
thither  by  Caesar,  collected  the  nearest  cohorts  and  threw 
himself  with  four  legions  on  the  foe.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  general,  who  himself  appeared  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  the  lissailants  were  driven  back  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  that 
came  with  Caesar  taking  the  fugitives  in  rear  completed  the 
defeat. 

It  was  more  than  a  great  victory ;  the  fate  of  Alesia, 

and  indeed  of  the  Celtic  nation,  was  thereby 
uhSet***^'     irrevocably  decided.     The  Celtic  army,  utterly 

disheartened,  dispersed  at  once  from  the  battle- 
field and  went  home.  Vercingetorix  might  perhaps  have 
even  now  taken  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  himself  by 
the  last  means  open  to  a  free  man ;  he  did  not  do  so,  but 
declared  in  a  council  of  war  that,  since  he  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  off  the  alien  yoke,  he  was  ready  to  give  him- 
self up  as  a  victim  and  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  destruc- 
tion from  the  nation  by  bringing  it  on  his  own  head.  This 
was  done.  The  Celtic  officers  delivered  their  general — the 
flolemn  choice  of  the  whole  nation — ^to  the  enemy  of  their 
country  for  such  punishment  as  might  be  thought  fit. 
Mounted  on  his  steed  and  in  full  armour  the  king  of  the 
Arvemians  appeared  before  the  Roman  proconsul  and  rode 
round  his  tribunal ;  then  he  surrendered  his  horse  and  arms. 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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and  sat  down  in  silence  on  the  steps  at  Caesar's 
feet  (702).  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  Italian  capital,  and, 
while  his  conqueror  was  offering  solemn  thanks  to  the  gods 
Veroinire-  ^"  ^^^  summit  of  the  Capitol,  Vercingetorix  was 
tonx  exe-  beheaded  at  its  foot  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  Roman  nation.  As  after  a  day  of 
gloom  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  at  its  setting,  so 
destiny  bestows  on  nations  in  their  decline  a  last  great  man. 
Thus  Hannibal  stands  at  the  close  o&tbe  Phoenician  his- 
tory, and  Vercingetorix  at  the  dose  of  the  Celtia  They 
were  not  able  to  save  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  they  spared  them  the  last  remain- 
ing disgrace — ^an  inglorious  fall.  Vercingetorix,  just  like 
the  Carthaginian,  was  obliged  to  contend  not  merely  against 
the  public  foe,  but  also  and  above  all  against  that  anti- 
national  opposition  of  wounded  egotists  and  startled  cow- 
ards, which  regularly  accompanies  a  degenerate  civilization ; 
for  him  too  a  place  in  history  is  secured,  not  by  his  battles 
and  sieges,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  in  his 
own  person  a  centre  and  rallying-point  to  a  nation  distract- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  individual  interests.  And 
yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  marked  contrast  than  be- 
tween the  sober  townsman  of  the  Phoenician  mercantile 
city,  whose  plans  were  directed  towards  one  great  object 
with  unchanging  energy  throughout  fifty  years,  and  the  bold 
prince  of  the  Celtic  land,  whose  mighty  deeds  and  high- 
minded  self-sacrifice  fall  within  the  compass  of  one  brief 
summer.  The  whole  ancient  world  presents  no  more  genu- 
ine knight,  whether  as  regards  his  essential  character  or  hia 
outward  appearance.  But  man  ought  not  to  be  a  mere 
knight,  and  least  of  all  the  statesman.  It  was  the  knight, 
not  the  hero,  who  disdained  to  escape  from  AIesi%  when  he 
alone  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  nation  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ordinary  brave  men.  It  was  the  knight,  not 
the  hero,  who  gave  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  when  the  only 
thing  gained  by  that  sacrifice  was  that  the  nation  publicly 
dishonoured  itself  and  with  equal  cowardice  and  absurdity 
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employed  its  last  breath  in  proclaiming  that  its  great  his* 
torical  death-struggle  was  a  crime  against  its  oppressor. 
How  very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  in  similar 
positions !  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  the  noble  king  of 
the  Arvemi  without  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human  sym« 
pathy  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  iti 
greatest  man  was  after  all  merely  a  knight. 

The  fall  of  Alesia  and  the  capitulation  of  the  army  en« 
closed  in  it  were  fearful  blows  for  the  Celtic  in 
cmSi^  surrection;  but  blows  quite  as  heavy  had  be- 
fallen the  nation  and  yet  the  conflict  had  been 
renewed.  The  loss  of  Vercingetorix,  boweveri  was  irrepa- 
rable. With  him  unity  had  come  to  the  nation ;  with  him 
it  seemed  also  to  have  departed.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
insurgents  made  any  attempt  to  continue  their  joint  defence 
and  to  appoint  another  generalissimo ;  the  league  of  patri- 
ots fell  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  every  clan  was  lefl  to  fight 
,  or  oome  to  terms  with  the  Romans  as  it  pleased.  Natu« 
rally  the  desire  afler  rest  everywhere  prevailed.  Caesar 
too  had  an  interest  in  bringing  the  war  quickly  to  an  end. 
Of  the  ten  years  of  his  governorship  seven  had  elapsed, 
and  the  last  was  called  in  question  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  capital ;  he  could  only  reckon  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  on  two  more  summers,  and,  while  his 
interest  as  well  as  his  honour  required  that  he  should  hand 
over  the  newly-acquired  regions  to  his  successor  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  was  in  truth 
but  scanty  time  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things.  To 
exercise  mercy  was  in  this  case  still  more  a  necessity  for 
the  victor  than  for  the  vanquished  ;  and  he  might  thank  his 
stars  that  the  internal  dissensions  and  the  easy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Celts  met  him  in  this  respect  half  way.  Where 
—418  in  the  two  most  eminent  cantons  of  central  Gaul,  those 
of  the  Haedui  and  Arverni — ^there  existed  a  strong  party 
well  disposed  to  Rome,  the  cantons  obtained  immediately 
afler  the  fall  of  Alesia  a  complete  restoration  of  their  for- 
mer relations  with  Rome,  and  even  their  captives,  20,000 
in  number,  were  released  without  ransom,  while  those  of 
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the  other  clans  passed  into  the  hard  bondage  of  the  victo« 
nous  legionaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Gallic  dis- 
tricts submitted  like  the  Haedui  and  Arverni  to  their  fate, 
and  allowed  their  inevitable  punishment  to  be  inflicted  with- 
out farther  resistance.  But  not  a  few  clung  in 
jdththe  foolish  frivolity  or  sullen  despair  to  the  lost 
and  cai^  causc,  till  the  Roman  troops  of  execution  ap- 
"°^  peared  within  their  borders.     Such  expeditions 

fi2^i.  were    in   the  winter  of  702-708    undertaken 

against  the  Bituriges  and  the  Camutes. 
More  serious  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Bellovaci, 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  kept  aloof  from 
SeUoTML  ^^  relief  of  Alesia ;  they  seem  to  have  wished 
to  show  that  their  absence  on  that  decisive  day 
at  least  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  courage  or  of  love 
for  freedom.  The  Atrebates,  Ambiani,  Caletes,  and  other 
Belgic  cantons  took  part  in  this  struggle ;  the  brave  king 
of  the  Atrebates  Comraius,  whose  accession  to  the  insur-. 
rection  the  Eomans  had  least  of  all  forgiven,  and  against 
whom  recently  Labienus  had  even  directed  a  repulsive 
attempt  at  assassination,  brought  to  the  Bellovaci  500  Ger- 
man horse,  whose  value  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year 
bad  shown.  The  resolute  and  talented  Bellovacian  Correus, 
to  whom  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war  had  fkllen,  waged 
warfare  as  Vcrcingetorix  had  waged,  it,  and  with  no  small 
success.  Although  Caesar  had  gradually  brought  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  he  could  neither  bring  the  infan* 
'try  of  the  Bellovaci  to  a  battle,  nor  even  prevent  it  from 
taking  up  other  positions  which  afforded  better  protection 
against  his  augmented  forces ;  while  the  Roman  horse,  es- 
pecially the  Celtic  contingents,  suffered  most  severe  losses 
in  various  combats  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
especially  of  the  German  cavalry  of  Commius.  But  after 
Correus  had  met  his  death  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Romah 
foragers,  the  resistance  here  too  was  broken ;  the  victor 
proposed  tolerable  conditions,  to  which  the  Bellovaci  along 
with  their  confederates  submitted.  The  Treveri  were  re^ 
duced  to  obedience  by  Labienus  and  incidentally  the  ter> 
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rltory  of  the  outlawed  Eburones  waa  onoe  more  traversed 
and  laid  waste.  Thus  the  last  resistance  of  the  Belgic  con*, 
fedcracy  was  broken.  The  maritime  cantons  still  made  an 
attempt  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Roman  domina* 

tion  in  concert  with  their  neighbours  on   the 

Loire;  Insurgent  bands  from  the  Andian,  Car- 
uutio,  and  other  surrounding  cantons  assembled  on  the 
lower  Loire  and  besieged  in  Lemonum  (Poitiers)  the  prince 
of  the  Pictones  who  was  friendly  to  the  Romans.  But  here 
too  a  considerable  Roman  force  soon  appeared  against  them ; 
the  insurgents  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  the 
view  of  placing  the  Loire  between  themselves  and  the  ene- 
my, but  were  overtaken  on  the  march  and  defeated ;  where- 
upon the  Carnutes  and  the  other  revolted  cantons,  including 
even  the  maritime  ones,  sent  in  their  submission. 

The  resistance  was  at  an  end ;  save  that  an  isolated 

leader  of  free  bands  still  here  and  there  upheld 
fioMB^*^"    *^^  national  banner.    The  bold  Drappes  and 

the  brave  comrade  in  arms  of  Vercingetorix 
Lucterius,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  united  on  the 
Loire,  gathered  together  the  most  resolute  men,  and  with 
these  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  mountain-town  of 
Uxellodunum  on  the  Lot,*  which  amidst  severe  and  fatal 
conflicts  they  succeeded  in  sufficiently  provisioning.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Drappes  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  Lucterius  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  town,  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost;  it  was 
not  till  Caesar  appeared  in  person^  and  under  his  orders  the 
spring  from  which  the  besieged  derived  their  water  was 
diverted  by  means  of  subteiranean  drains,  that  the  fortress, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celtio  nation,  fell.  To  distin- 
guish the  last  champions  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  Caesar 
ordered  that  the  whole  garrison  should  have  their  hands  cut 
<)ff  and  should  then  be  dismissed,  each  one  to  his  home. 
Caesar,  who  felt  it  all-important  to  put  an  end  at  least  to 

^  TbiB  is  usually  sought  at  Capdeoao  not  far  from  Figeac ;  651ei 
bas  rec^tly  declared  hizuself  in  favour  of  Luzech  to  the  west  of  Cahore^ 
a  dte  which  had  been  preTiously  suggested. 
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open  resistance  throughout  Gaul,  allowed  king  Commiua, 
who  still  held  out  in  the  region  of  Arras  and  maintained 
desultory  warfiire  with  the  Roman  troops  there  down  to  the 
winter  of  703-704,  to  make  his  peace,  and  eyen 
acquiesced  when  the  irritated  and  justly  di»> 
trustful  man  haughtily  refused  to  appear  in  person  in  the 
Roman  camp.  It  is  very  prohahle  that  Caesar  in  a  similar 
way  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  nominal 
submission,  perhaps  even  with  a  de  facto  armistice,  in  the 
less  accessible  districts  of  the  north-west  and  north-east  of 
Gaul* 

Thus  was  Gaul — or,  in  other  words,  the  land  west  of 
the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees — ^rendered 
dn<wi.  subject  after  only  eight  years  of  conflict  (6d6- 

703)  to  the  Romans.     Hardly  a  year  after  the 
full  pacification  of  the  land,  at  the  beginning  of 
705,  the  Roman  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn 
over  the  Alps  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  at 
length  broke  out  in  Italy,  and  there  remained  nothing  but 
at   the  most  some  weak  divisions  of  recruits   in   Gaul. 
Nevertheless  the  Celts  did  not  again  rise  against  the  foreign 
yoke ;   and,  while  in  all  the  old  provinocs  of  the  empire 
there  was  fighting  against  Caesar,  the  newly-acquired  coun« 
try  alone  remained  continuously  obedient  to  its  conqueror. 
Even  the  Germans  did  not  during  those  decisive  years  r^ 
peat  their  attempts  to  conquer  new  settlements  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.     As  little  did  there  occur  in  Gaul  any 
national  insurrection  or  German  invasion  during  the  subse- 
quent crises,  although  these  offered  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities.   If  disturbances  broke  out  anywhere,  such  as  the 
rising  of  the  Bellovaci  against  the  Romans  in 
708,  the  movements  were  so  isolated  and  so  uo^ 
connected  with  the  complications  in  Italy ,  that  they  were 
suppressed  without  material  difficulty  by  the  Roman  gov- 

*  This  indeed,  aa  may  readily  be  conceiTed,  la  not  recorded  by 
Oiiesar  himself;  but  an  intelligible  hint  of  it  is  given  by  Salluat  (BuL 
L  9  Kritz),  aUhoagh  he  wrote  as  a  partisan  of  Oaesar.  Farther  proofb 
are  furnished  by  the  coins. 
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eniors.  Certainly  this  state  of  peace  was  most  probably, 
just  as  was  the  peace  of  Spain  for  centuries,  purchased  by 
provisionally  allowing  the  regions  that  were  most  remote 
and  most  strongly  pervaded  by  national  feeling — Brittany, 
the  districts  on  the  Scheldt,  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees — to 
withdraw  themselves  de  facto  in  «  more  or  less  definite 
manner  from  the  Roman  allegiance.  Nevertheless  the 
building  of  Caesar — ^however  scanty  the  time  which  he 
found  for  it  amidst  oUier  and  at  the  moment  still  more 
urgent  labours,  however  unfinished  and  but  provisionally 
rounded  off  he  may  have  l6ft  it — ^in  substance  stood  the  test 
of  this  fiery  trial,  as  respected  both  the  repelling  of  the 
Grermans  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Celts. 

As  to  superintendence,  the  territories  newly  acquired 
Ornnini^  by  the  governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul  remained 
tion*  for  the  time  being  united  with  the  province  of 

Narbo ;  it  was  not  till  Caesar  gave  up  this  office 
(710)  that  two  new  governorships — Gaul  proper 
and  Belgia — were  fbrmed  out  of  the  territory  which  he  con- 
quered. That  the  individual  cantons  lost  their  political  in- 
dependence, was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  conquest. 
They  became  throughout  tributary  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nity. Their  system  of  tribute  however  was,  of 
Son!"'  ***^  course,  not  that  by  means  of  which  the  nobles 
and  financial  aristocracy  turned  Asia  to  profit- 
able account ;  but,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain,  a  tribute  fixed 
once  for  all  was  imposed  on  each  individual  community, 
and  the  levying  of  it  was  left  to  itself.  In  this  way  forty 
million  sesterces  (d^00,000)  flowed  annually  from  Gaul 
into  the  chests  of  the  Roman  government ;  which,  no  doubt, 
undertook  in  return  the  cost  of  defending  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine.  Moreover,  the  masses  of  gold  accumulated  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  treasuries  of  the  grandees  found 
their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Rome ;  when  Caesar 
offered  his  Gallic  gold  throughout  the  Roman  empire  and 
brought  such  masses  of  it  at  once  into  the  money  market 
that  gold  as  compared  with  silver  fell  about  25  per  cent., 
we  may  guess  what  sums  Gaul  lost  through  the  war. 
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Tho  former  cantonal  oonstitutions  with  their  hereditary 
kings,  or  their  ruling  feudal-oligarchies,  contin* 
towariB^?-  ued  in  the  main  to  subsist  afler  the  conquest, 
TOugementfc  ^"^  ^^'^>^  ^^®  system  of  dientship,  which  made 
certain  cantons  dependent  on  others  more  pow« 
orfitl,  was  not  abolished,  although  no  doubt  with  the  loss  of 
j>()litical  independence  its  edge  was  taken  off.  The  sole 
obji:ct  of  Caesar  was,  while  making  use  of  the  existing 
dynastic,  feudalist,  and  hcgemonie  divisions,  to  arrange 
matters  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  everywhere 
into  power  the  men  favourably  disposed  to  the  foreign  rule, 
Caesar  spared  no  pains  to  form  a  Roman  party  in  Gaul ; 
extensive  rewards  in  money  and  specially  in  coniiscated 
estates  were  bestowed  on  his  adherents,  and  places  in  the 
common  council  and  the  first  offices  of  state  in  their  can- 
tons were  procured  for  them  by  Caesar's  influence.  Those 
cantons  in  which  a  sufficiently  strong  and  trustworthy  Ro- 
man party  existed,  such  as  the  Remi,  the  Lingones,  the 
Ilaedui,  were  favoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  freer  commu- 
nal constitution — the  right  of  alliance,  as  it  was  called — 
and  by  preferences  in  the  regulation  of  the  matter  of  hege- 
mony. The  national  worship  and  its  priests  seem  to  have 
been  spared  by  Caesar  from  the  outset  as  far  as  possible ; 
no  trace  is  found  in  his  case  of  measures  such  as  were 
adopted  in  later  times  by  the  Roman  regents  against  the 
Druidical  system,  and  with  this  is  probably  connected  the 
fact  that  his  Gallic  wars,  so  far  as  we  see,  do  not  at  all  bear 
the  character  of  religious  warfare  after  the  fashion  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Britannic  wars  subse- 
quently. 

While  Caesar  thus  showed  to  the  conquered  nation 
Xntiodn^  every  allowable  consideration  and  spared  their 
t^of  the  national,  political,  and  religious  institutions  as 
of  the  oouL-  far  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  their  subjeo- 
tion  to  Rome,  he  did  so,  not  as  renouncing  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  conquest,  the  Romanization  of 
Gaul,  but  with  a*  view  to  realize  it  in  the  most  indulgent 
way.     He  did  not  content  himself  with  leaving  the  same 
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circamstanoesy  which  had  already  in  great  part  Romanized 
the  suuth  proviuce,  to  produce  their  eOeot  likewise  in  the 
north;  but,  like  a  genuine  statesman,  he  stimulated  the 
natural  course  of  development  and  sought  to  shorten  as  fiir 
as  possible  the  always  painful  period  of  transition.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Celts  of  rank  into 
lioman  citizenship  and  even  of  several  perhaps  into  the 
l^man  senate,  it  was  probably  Caesar  who  introduced^ 
altliough  with  certain  restrictions,  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
native  tongue  as  the  official  language  within  the  several 
cantons  ia  Gaul,  and  who  introduced  the  Roman  instead  of 
the  national  monetary  system  on  the  footing  of  reserving 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  of  denarii  to  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, while  the  smaller  money  was  to  be  coined  by  the  sev- 
eral cantons  but  only  for  circulation  within  the  cantonal 
bounds,  and  this  too  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  staudr 
ard.  We  may  smile  at  the  Latin  jargon,  which  the  dwell* 
ers  by  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  henceforth  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders;*  but  these  barbarisms  were  preg* 
nant  with  a  greater  future  than  the  correct  Latin  of  the 
capital.  Perhaps  too,  if  the  cantonal  constitution  in  Gaul 
afterwards  appears  more  closely  to  approach  the  Italian 
urban  constitution,  and  the  chief  places  of  the  canton  as 
well  as  the  common  councils  attain  a  more  marked  promi« 
nence  in  it  than  was  probably  tlie  case  in  the  original  Celtio 
organization,  the  change  may  be  referred  to  Caesar.  No 
one  probably  felt  more  than  the  political  heir  of  Gains 
Gracchus  and  of  Marius,  how  desirable  in  a  military  as 
well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  to 
establish  a  series  of  Transalpine  colonies  as  bases  of  sup* 
port  for  the  new  rule  and  centres  of  the  new  civilization. 
If  nevertheless  he  confmed  himself  to  the  settlement  of  his 
Celtic  or  German  horsemen  in  Noviodunum  (p.  295)  and 

*  Thus  we  read  on  a  sejnis^  which  a  YergobretuB  of  the  LexoTii 
(Lisieux,  dep.  Calvados)  caused  to  be  struck,  the  following  inscriptioa : 
Oinamboa  Cotton  vercohreto  ;  simMsas  (sic)  puhlUt^s  Lixovio.  The  often 
acarceily  legible  writing  and  the  incredibly  wretched  stamping  of  thcM 
coiBB  are  in  excellent  harmony  with  their  stammoring  liatin. 

Vol.  IV.— 15* 
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to  that  of  the  Boii  in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  (p.  294) «- 
which  latter  settlement  already  rendered  quite  the  services 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  the  war  with  Vercingetorix — the  rea- 
son was  merely  that  his  farther  plans  did  not  permit  him 
to  put  the  plough  instead  of  the  sword  into  the  hands  of 
his  legions.  What  he  did  in  later  years  for  the  old  Roman 
province  in  this  respect,  will  be  explained  in  its  own  place ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  time  alone  prevented  him 
from  extending  the  same  system  to  the  regions  which  he 
had  recently  subdued. 

All  was  over  with  the  Celtic  nation.  Its  political  anni- 
hilation had  been  completed  by  Caesar ;  its  na- 
Sphe*of"  tional  annihilation  was  begun  and  in  r^ular 
*'*tion^****  progress.  This  was  no  accidental  destruction, 
such  as  destiny  sometimes  prepares  even  for 
peoples  capable  of  development,  but  a  self-incurred  and  in 
some  measure  historically  necessary  catastrophe.  The  ve'ry 
course  of  the  last  war  proves  this,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail.  When  the  establishment  of  the  foreign 
rule  was  in  contemplation,  only  single  districts — ^mostly, 
moreover,  German  or  half-German— offered  energetic  resist- 
ance. When  the  foreign  rule  was  actually  established,  the 
attempts  to  shake  it  off  were  either  undertaken  altogether 
without  judgment,  or  they  were  to  an  undue  extent  the 
work  of  certain  prominent  nobles,  and  were  therefore  im- 
mediately and  entirely  brought  to  an  end  with  the  death  or 
capture  of  an  Indutiomarus,  Camulogenus,  Vercingetorix, 
or  Correus.  The  sieges  and  guerrilla  warfare  in  which 
elsewhere  the  wbole  moral  depth  of  national  struggles  dis- 
plays itself,  were  throughout  this  Celtic  struggle  of  a  pccu- 
liftilv  pitiable  character.  Every  page  of  Celtic  history  con- 
firmb  the  severe  saying  of  one  of  the  few  Romans  who  had 
the  judgment  not  to  despise  the  so-called  barbarians — ^that 
the  Celts  boldly  challenge  danger  while  future,  but  lose 
their  courage  before  its  presence.  In  the  mighty  vortex  of 
the  world's  history,  which  inexorably  crushes  all  peoples 
that  are  not  as  hard  and  as  flexible  as  steel,  such  a  nation 
oould  not  permanently  maintain  itself;    with  reason  tht 
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Celts  of  the  continent  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  as  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  suffer  down  to 
our  own  day  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons — ^the  fate  of  be- 
coming merged  as  a  leaven  of  future  development  in  a  po- 
litically superior  nationality.  On  the  eve  of  parting  from 
this  remarkable  nation  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
Celts  on  the  Loire  and  Seine  we  find  almost  every  one  of 
the  characteristic  traits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize as  marking  the  Irish.  Every  feature  reappears :  the 
laziness  in  the  culture  of  the  fields ;  the  delight  in  tippling 
and  brawling ;  the  ostentation — we  may  recall  that  sword 
of  Caesar  hung  up  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Arvcrnians 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia,  which  its  alleged  former 
owner  viewed  with  a  smile  at  the  consecrated  spot  and 
ordered  the  sacred  property  to  be  carefully  spared ;  the 
language  full  of  comparisons  and  hyperboles,  of  allusions 
and  quaint  turns  ;  the  droll  humour — an  excellent  example 
of  which  was  the  rule,  that  if  any  one  interrupted  a  per- 
son speaking  in  public,  a  substantial  and  very  visible  hole 
should  be  cut,  as  a  measure  of  police,  in  the  coat  of  the 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  the  hearty  delight  in  singing  and 
reciting  the  deeds  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  decided  talent 
for  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  the  curiosity — ^no  trader  was 
allowed  to  pass,  before  he  had  told  in  the  open  street  what 
he  kneWy  or  did  not  know,  in  the  shape  of  news — and  the 
extravagant  credulity  which  acted  on  such  accounts,  for 
which  reason  in  the  better  regulated  cantons  travellers  were 
prohibited  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  from  communi- 
cating unauthenticated  reports  to  others  than  the  public 
magistrates ;  the  childlike  piety,  which  sees  in  the  priest  a 
father  and  asks  him  for  his  advice  in  all  things  ;  the  unsur- 
passed fervour  of  national  feeling,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  those  who  are  fellow-countrymen  cling  together 
almost  like  one  family  -in  opposition  to  the  stranger ;  the 
inclination  to  rise  in  revolt  under  the  first  chance  leader 
tiiat  presents  himself  and  to  form  bands,  but  at  the  same 
Ume  the  utter  incapacity  to  preserve  a  self-reliant  courage 
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equally  remote  irom  presumption  and  from  pusillanimity,  tc 
perceive  the  right  time  for  waiting  and  for  striking,  to  attaic 
or  even  barely  to  tolerate  any  organization ,  any  sort  of 
fixed  military  or  political  discipline.  It  is,  and  remains,  a^ 
all  times  and  places  the  same  indolent  and  poetical,  irreso- 
lute and  fervid,  inquisitive,  credulous,  amiable,  clever,  bu' 
— iu  a  political  point  of  view — ^thoroughly  useless  nation  i 
and  therefore  its  £ite  has  been  always  and  everywhere  the 
same. 

But  the  fact  that  this  great  people  was  mined  by  the 


Th  betHn-      Transalpine  wars  of  Caesar,  was  not  the  most 
^^^^         important  result  of  that  grand  enterprise ;  far 
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deYoiop-  more  momentous  than  the  negative  was  the 
positive  result.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that,  if  the  rule  of  the  senate  had  prolonged  its  semblance 
of  life  for  some  generations  longer,  the  migration  of  peo- 
ples, as  it  is  called,  would  have  occurred  four  hundred  years 
sooner  than  it  did,  and  would  have  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Italian  civilization  had  not  become  naturalized  either  in 
Gaul,  or  on  the  Danube,  or  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Inasmuch 
as  the  great  general  and  statesman  of  Home  with  sure 
glance  perceived  in  the  German  tribes  the  rival  antagonists 
of  the  Romano-Greek  world ;  inasmuch  as  with  firm  hand 
he  established  the  new  system  of  aggressive  defence  down 
even  to  its  details,  and  taught  men  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  by  rivers  or  artificial  ramparts,  to  colonize 
the  nearest  barbarian  tribes  along  the  frontier  with  the 
view  of  warding  off  the  more  remote,  and  to  recruit  the 
Iwoinan  army  by  enlistment  from  the  enemy^s  country  ;  he 
gained  for  the  Hellenic-Italian  culture  the  interval  necessary 
to  civilize  the  West  just  as  it  had  already  civilized  the 
East.  Ordinary  men  see  the  fruits  of  their  action ;  the 
seed  sown  by  men  of  genius  germinates  slowly.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  men  understood  that  Alexander  had  not 
merely  erected  an  ephemeral  kingdom  in  the  East,  but  had 
carried  Hellenism  to  Asia ;  centuries  again  elapsed  before 
men  understood  that  Caci»ar  had  not  merely  conquered  a 
new  prov'mce  for  the  Romans,  but  had  laid  the  foundation 
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for  the  BomaniziDg  of  the  regions  of  the  West,  It  was 
ouly  a  late  posterity  that  perceived  the  meaning  of  those 
expeditions  to  England  and  Germany,  so  inconsiderate  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  so  barren  of  immediate  result. 
An  immense  circle  of  peoples,  whose  existence  and  condi« 
tion  hitherto  were  known  barely  through  the  reports-^ 
mingling  some  truth  with  much  fiction-— of  the  mariner  and 
the.  trader,  was  disclosed  by  this  means  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world.  "  Daily/'  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writing  of 
May  698,  *^  the  letters  and  messages  from  Gaul 
are  announcing  names  of  peoples,  cantons,  and 
r^ions  hitherto  unknown  to  us."  This  enlargement  of  the 
historical  horizon  by  the  expeditions  of  Caesar  beyond  the 
Alps  was  as  much  an  event  in  the  world's  history  as  the 
exploring  of  America  by  European  bands.  To  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  Mediterranean  states  were  added  the  peoples 
of  central  and  northern  Europe,  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic 
and  North  seas ;  to  the  old  world  was  added  a  new  one, 
which  thenceforth  was  influenced  by  the  old  and  influenced 
it  in  tuni.  What  the  Gothic  Theodoric  afterwards  succeed- 
ed in,  came  very  near  to  being  already  carried  out  by  Ario- 
vistus.  Had  it  so  happened,  our  civilization  would  have 
hardly  stood  in  any  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Romano- 
Greek  than  to  the  Indian  and  Assyrian  culture.  That  there 
is  a  bridge  connecting  the  past  glory  of  Hellas  and  Rome 
with  the  prouder  fabric  of  modern  history ;  that  Western 
Europe  is  Romanic,  and  Germanic  Europe  classic ;  that  the 
names  of  Themistocles  and  Scipio  have  to  us  a  very  differ- 
ent sound  from  those  of  Asoka  and  Salmanassar;  that 
Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  merely  like  the  Vedas  and 
Kalidasa  attractive  to  the  literary  botanist,  but  bloom  for 
us  in  our  own  garden — all  this  is  the  work  of  Caesar ;  and, 
while  the  creation  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  has 
been  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  structure  of  Caesar  has  outlasted  those 
thousands  of  years  which  have  changed  religion  and  polity 
for  the  human  race  and  even  shifted  the  centre  of  civiliza* 
tion  itself,  and  it  stands  erect  for  what  we  may  term  pei^ 
petuity. 
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To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  relations  of  Rome  to 
the  peoples  of  the  North  at  this  period,  it  re< 
tries  on  the     mams  that  we  cast  a  glance  at  the' countries 
^^  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  the  Italian  and 

Greek  peninsulas,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Block  Sea.  It  is  true  that  the  torch  of  history  does  not 
illumine  the  mighty  stir  and  turmoil  of  peoples  which  prob- 
ably prevailed  at  that  time  there,  and  the  solitary  gleams 
of  light  that  fall  on  this  region  are,  like  a  faint  glimmer 
amidst  deep  darkness,  more  fitted  to  bewilder  than  to  en- 
lighten. But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  indicate  also 
the  gaps  in  the  record  of  the  history  of  nations ;  he  may 
not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  mention,  by  the  side  of  Caesar's 
magnificent  system  of  defence,  the  paltry  arrangements  by 
which  the  generals  of  the  senate  professed  to  protect  on 
this  side  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 

North-eastern  Italy  was  still  as  before  (iii.  212)  left  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  Alpine  tribes.     The 
Diea.  strong  Roman  army  encamped  at  Aquileia  in 

696,  and  the  triumph  of  the  governor  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  Lucius  Afranius,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  about  this 
time  an  expedition  to  the  Alps  took  place,  and  it  may  have 
been  in  consequence  of  this  that  we  find  the  Romans  soon 
aftierwards  in  closer  connection  with  a  king  of  the  Noricans. 
But  that  even  subsequently  Italy  was  not  at  all  secure  on 
this  side,  is  shown  by  the  sudden  assault  of  the  Alpine  bar- 
barians  on  the  flourishing  town  of  Tergeste  in 
702,  when  the  Transalpine  insurrection  had  com- 
pelled Caesar  to  divest  upper  Italy  wholly  of  troops. 

The  turbulent  peoples  also,  who  had  possession  of  the 
district  along  the  Illyrian  coast,  gave  their  Ro- 
man masters  constant  employment.  The  Dal- 
matians, even  at  an  earlier  period  the  most  considerable 
people  of  this  region,  enlarged  their  power  so  much  by 
admitting  their  neighbours  into  their  union,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  townships  rose  from  twenty  to  eighty.  With 
respect  to  the  town  of  Promona  (not  far  from  the  river 
Kerka),  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Liburnians  and 
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reused  to  surrender,  they  fell  into  a  quarrel  vith  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  defeated  the  general  levy  which  Caesar  called 
forth  against  them ;  a  defeat  which  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  prevented  him  from  avenging.  Partly  on  this 
account  Dalmatia  became  in  that  war  a  rendezvous  of  the 
party  hostile  to  Caesar,  and  the  inhabitants  in  concert  with 
the  Pompeians  and  with  the  pirate  offered  an  energetic  re- 
sistance to  the  generals  of  Caesar  both  by  land  and  by 
water. 

Lastly  Macedonia  along  with  Epirus  and  Hellas  lay  in 
greater  desolation  and  decay  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    Dyrrhachium, 
Thessalonica,  and  Byzantium  had  still  some  trade  and  com- 
merce;   Athens  attracted   travellers  and  students   by  its 
name  and  its  philosophical  school ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
lay  over  the  formerly  populous  little  towns  of  Hellas,  and 
her  sea-ports  once  swarming  with  men,  the  calm  of  the 
grave.     But  if  the  Greeks  stirred  not,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hardly  accessible  Macedonian  mountains  on  the  other 
hand  continued  after  the  old  fashion  their  predatory  raids 
and  feuds ;  for  instance  about  697-698  Agraeans 
and  Dolopians  overran  the  Aetolian  towns,  and** 
^^  in  700  the  Pirustae  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of 

the  Drin  overran  southern  lllyria.     The  neighbouring  peo* 
pies  did  likewise.     The  Dardaui  on  the  northern  frontier 
as  well  as  the  Thracians  in  the  east  had  no  doubt  been 
humbled  by  the  Romans  in  the  eight  years'  conflicts  from 
676  to  688 ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thraciau 
princes,  Cotys,  the  ruler  of  the  old  Odrysian 
kingdom,  was  thenceforth  numbered  among  the  dieut  kings 
of  Rome.     Nevertheless  the  pacified  land  had  still  as  bo- 
fore  to  suffer  invasions  from  the  north  and  east.    The  gov- 
ernor Gains  Antonius  was  severely?  handled  both  by  the 
Dardani  and  by  the  tribes  settled  in  the  modern  Dobrud- 
scha,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  dreaded  Bastarnae  brought 
up  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  inflicted  on  him  an 
important   defeat   (692-698)   at  Istropolis  (Is- 
tere^  not  far  firom  Kustendji).     Gaius  Octaviufi 
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fought  with  better  fortune  against  the  Bessi  and  Thracians 
(694).     Miircus  Piso  again  (697-698)  as  ge»- 
67^.  \  ^^^  ^^  chief  wretchedly  mismanaged  mattera ; 

which  was  uo  wonder,  seeing  that  he  gave  friends 
and  foes  Nvhatever  they  w^ished  for  money.  The  TLracian 
Denthelotae  (on  the  Strymou)  under  his  governorship  plun- 
dered Macedonia  far  and  wide,  and  even  stationed  their 
posts  on  the  great  Roman  military  road  leading  from  T^yt^ 
rhachium  to  Thessalonica ;  the  people  in  Thessalonica  made 
up  their  minds  to  stand  a  siege  from  them,  for  the  strong 
Roman  army  in  the  province  seemed  to  be  present  only  as 
an  on-looker  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  the 
neighbouring  peoples  levied  contributions  from  the  peace- 
ful subjects  of  Rome. 

Such  attacks  could  not  indeed  endanger  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  a  fresh  disgrace  had  long  ago  ceased 
Dacian  to  occaslou  coucem.     But  just  about  this  period 

*^°™'  a  people  began  to  acquire  political  oonsolidatioa 
beyond  the  Danube  in  the  wide  Dacian  steppes — a  people 
which  seemed  destined  to  play  a  different  part  in  history 
from  that  of  the  Bessi  and  the  Dentheletae.  Among  the 
Getae  or  Dacians  in  primeval  times  there  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  king  of  the  people  a  holy  man  called  Za* 
molxis,  who,  after  having  explored  the  ways  and  wonders 
of  the  gods  in  distant  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  having 
thoroughly  studied  in  particular  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  and  of  the  Greek  Pythagoreans,  had  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  end  his  life  as  a  pious  hermit  in  a 
cavern  of  the  "  holy  mountain."  He  remained  accessible 
only  to  the  king  and  his  servants,  and  gave  forth  to  the 
king  and  through  him  to  the  people  his  oracles  with  refer- 
ence to  every  important  undertaking.  lie  was  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  at  first  as  priest  of  the  supreme  god 
and  ultimately  as  himself  a  god,  just  as  it  is  said  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  that  the  Lord  had  made  Aaron  the  prophet  and 
Moses  the  god  of  the  prophet.  This  had  become  a  perma- 
nent institution ;  there  was  regularly  associated  with  the 
king  of  the  Getae  such  a  god,  from  whose  moutli  every* 
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thing  which  the  king  ordered  proceeded  or  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed.  This  peculiar  constitution,  in  which  the  theocratio 
ideA  had  become  subservient  to  the  apparently  absolute 
power  of  the  king,  probably  gave  to  the  kings  of  the  Getae 
some  such  position  with  respect  to  their  subjects  as  the 
caliphs  had  with  respect  to  the  Arabs ;  and  one  result  of  it 
was  the  marvellous  religious-political  reform  of  the  nation, 
which  was  carried  out  about  this  time  by  the  king  of  the 
Getae,  Boerebistas,  and  the  god  Dekaeneos.  The  people, 
which  had  morally  and  politically  &llen  into  utter  decay 
through  unexampled  drunkenness,  was  as  it  were  metamor- 
phosed by  the  now  gospel  of  temperance  and  valour  ;  with 
his  bands  under  the  influence,  so  to  speak,  of  puritanic  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiasm  king  Boerebistas  founded  within  a 
few  years  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  extended  along  both 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  reached  southward  far  into 
Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Noricum.  No  direct  contact  with  the 
Romans  had  yet  taken  place,  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
might  come  out  of  this  singular  state,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  early  times,  of  Islam  ;  but  this  much  it  needed  no  pnn 
phetic  gift  to  forftell,  that  proconsuls  like  Antonius  and 
Pito  were  nowise  fitted  to  contend  with  gods. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 

THK   JOINT   RULK    OF   P0MPEIU8   AND   CA1E8AR. 

Among  the  democratic  chiefs,  who  from  the  time  of  the 
consulate  of  Caesar  were  recognized  officially, 
ftD?Sa!eMr  ^o  to  speak,  as  the  joint  rulers  of  the  common* 
attlST^^^"  wealth,  as  the  governing  "  triumvirs,*'  Pompei- 
us  in  public  opinion  occupied  decidedly  the  first 
place.  It  was  he  who  was  called  by  the  Optimates  the 
*'  private  dictator ; "  it  was  before  him  that  Qcero  pros- 
trated himself  in  vain ;  against  him  were  dii'ected  the 
sharpest  sarcasms  in  the  placards  of  Bibulus,  and  the  most 
envenomed  arrows  of  the  conversation  in  the  saloons  of 
the  opposition.  This  was  only  to  be  expected.  According 
to  the  facts  before  the  public  Pompeius  was  indisputably 
the  first  general  of  his  time ;  Caesar  was  a  dexterous  party 
leader  and  party  orator,  of  undeniable  talents,  but  as  no- 
toriously of  unwarlike,  and  indeed  of  effeminate  tempera- 
ment. Such  opinions  had  been  long  current ;  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  high  quarters,  that  they  should 
trouble  themselves  about  the  real  state  of  things  and  aban- 
don platitudes  once  established  because  of  some  obscure 
feats  of  heroism  on  the  Tagus.  Caesar  evidently  played 
in  the  league  the  mere  part  of  the  adjutant  who  executed 
for  his  chief  the  work  which  Flavins,  Afranius,  and  other 
less  capable  instruments  had  attempted  and  not  performed. 
It  seemed  as  if  even  his  governorship  could  not  alter  this 
state  of  things.  Afranius  had  only  recently  occupied  a 
very  similar  position,  without  thereby  acquiring  any  special 
importance ;  several  provinces  at  once  had  been  of  late 
years  repeatedly  placed  under  one  governor,  and  often  far 
more  than  four  legions  had  been  united  in  one  hand ;  aa 
matters  were  again  quiet  beyond  the  Alps  and  prince  Ario* 
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vistus  was  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, there  was  no  prospect  of  conducting  a  war  of  any 
moment  there.  It  was  natural  to  compare  the  position 
which  Pompeius  had  obtained  by  the  Gubinio-Maniiian  law 
with  that  wliich  Caesar  had  obtained  by  the  Vatinian  ;  but 
the  comparison  did  not  turn  out  to  Caesar's  adTantage. 
Pompeius  ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  R(»man  empire; 
Caesar  over  two  provinces.  Pompeius  had  the  soldiers 
and  the  treasures  of  the  state  almost  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  Caesar  had  only  the  sums  assigned  to  him  and  an 
army  of  24,000  men.  It  was  left  to  Pompeius  himself  to 
fix  the  point  of  time  for  his  retirement ;  Caesar's  command 
was  secured  to  him  for  a  long  period  no  doubt,  but  yet 
only  for  a  limited  term.  Pompeius,  in  fine,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  most  important  undertakings  by  sea  and 
land;  Caesar  was  sent  to  the  north,  to  watch  over  the 
capital  from  upper  Italy  and  to  take  care  that  Pompeius 
should  rule  it  undisturbed. 

But  when  Pompeius  was  appointed  by  the  coalition  to 
be  ruler  of  the  capital,  he  undertook  a  task  &r 
andSio  exceeding  his   powers.      Pompeius  understood 

^^'    *  nothing  more  of  ruling  than  might  be  summed 

'*  up  in  the  word  of  command.  The  waves  of 
agitation  in  the  capital  were  swelled  at  once  by  past  and 
by  future  revolutions ;  the  problem  of  ruling  this  city — 
which  in  many  respects  might  be  compared  to  the  Paris 
of  the  nineteenth  century — without  an  armed  force  was 
infinitely  difficult,  and  for  that  stiff  and  stately  pattern-sol- 
dier altogether  insoluble.  Very  soon  matters  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  friends  and  foes,  both  equally  inconvenient  to 
him,  dould,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  do  what  they  pleased ; 
after  Caesar's  departure  from  Rome  the  coalition  ruled 
doubtless  still  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but  not  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  The  senate  too,  to  whom  there  still  be- 
longed  a  sort  of  nominal  government,  allowed  things  in 
the  capital  to  follow  their  natural  course ;  partly  because 
the  section  of  this  body  controlled  by  the  coalition  lacked 
the  instructions  of  the  regents,  partly  because  the  angry 
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oppoaidon  kept  aloof  out  of  indiffeienoe  or  peeaimism,  but 
chiefly  because  the  whole  aristocratic  corporation  b^aa  to 
feel  at  any  rate,  if  not  to  comprehend,  its  utter  impotence. 
For  the  moment  therefore  there  was  nowhere  ait  Borne  any 
power  of  resistance  in  any  sort  of  government,  nowhere  a 
real  authority.  Men  were  living  in  an  interregnum  be- 
tween the  ruin  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the  rise  of  the  mili- 
tary, rule ;  and,  if  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  presented 
all  the  diiferent  political  functiona  and  organizations  more 
purely  and  normally  than  any  other  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  it  has  also  exhibited  political  disorganization — an- 
archy— with  an  unenviable  clearness.  It  is  a  strange  co- 
incidence that  in  the  same  years,  in  which  Caesar  was  cre- 
ating beyond  the  Alps  a  work  to  last  for  ever,  there  was 
enacted  in  Bome  one  of  the  most  extravagant  political 
farces  that  was  ever  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history.  The  new  regent  of  the  commonwealth  did  not 
rule,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  sulked  in  silence. 
The  former  half-deposed  government  likewise  did  not  rule, 
but  sighed,  sometimes  in  private  amidst  the  confidential 
circles  of  the  yillas,  sometimes  in  chorus  in  the  senate- 
house.  The  portion  of  the  burgesses  which  had  still  at 
heart  freedom  and  order  was  disgusted  with  the  reign  of 
confusion,  but  utterly  without  leaders  and  helpless  it  main- 
tained a  passive  attitude— not  merely  avoiding  all  political 
activity,  but  keeping  aloo^  as  &r  as  possible,  from  the 
political  Sodom  itsel£ 

On  the  other  hand  the  rabble  of  every  sort  never  had 
better  days,  never  found  a  merrier  arena.  The 
^J^°*^  number  of  little  great  men  was  legion.  Dcma- 
gogism  became  quite  a  trade,  which  accordingly 
did  not  lack  its  professional  insignia — ^the  threadbare  man- 
tle, the  shaggy  beard,  the  long  streaming  hair,  the  deep  basa 
voice ;  and  not  seldom  it  was  a  trade  with  golden  soil.  For 
the  standing  declamations  the  tried  gargles  of  the  theatrical 
staff  were  an  article  in  much  request ;  *  Greeks  and  Jews, 

*  Tb;8  Is  the  meaning  of  eanlorum  eonviUo  eoniianoB  eeiebrare  (do. 
pro  Sed.  66,  118). 
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freed  men  and  slaves,  were  the  most  regular  attendeini  and 
the  loudest  criers  in  the  public  assemblies ;  frequently, 
even  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  only  a  minority  of  those 
voting  consisted  of  biirgesses  constitutionally  entitled  to  do 
so.  "  Next  time,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  "  we 
may  expect  our  lackeys  to  outvote  the  emancipation-tax." 
The  real  powers  of  the  day  were  the  compact  and  armed 
bands,  the  battalions  of  anarchy  raised  by  adventurers  of 
rank  out  of  gladiatorial  slaves  and  blackguards.  Their  pos- 
sessors had  from  the  outset  been  mostly  numbered  among 
the  popular  party  ;  but  since  the  departure  of  Caesar,  who 
alone  understood  how  to  impress  the  democracy,  and  alone 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  all  discipline  had  departed  from 
them  and  every  partisan  adopted  his  politics  at  his  own 
hand.  Even  now,  no  doubt,  these  men  fought  with  most 
pleasure  under  the  banner  of  freedom  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  were  neither  of  democratic  nor  of  anti-democratic 
views  ;  they  inscribed  on  the^in  itself  indispensable — ban- 
ner, as  it  happened,  now  the  name  of  the  people,  anon  that 
of  the  senate  or  that  of  a  party  chief;  Clodius  for  instance 
fought  or  professed  to  fight  in  succession  for  the  ruling 
democracy,  for  the  senate,  and  for  Crassus.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  kept  to  their  colours  only  so  far  as  they  in- 
exorably persecuted  their  personal  enemies — as  in  the  case 
of  Clodius  against  Cicero  and  Milo  against  Clodius— while 
their  partisan  position  served  them  merely  as  a  handle  in 
these  personal  feuds.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  set  a  chari- 
vari to  music  as  to  write  the  history  of  this  political  witches' 
revel ;  nor  is  it  of.  any  moment  to  enumerate  all  the  deeds 
of  murder,  besiegings  of  houses,  acts  of  incendiarism  and 
other  scenes  of  violence  within  a  great  capital,  and  to  reckon 
up  how  oflen  the  scale  was  traversed  from  hissing  and 
shouting  to  spitting  on  and  trampling  down  opponents,  and 
thence  to  throwing  stones  and  drawing  swords.. 

The  principal  performer  in  this  theatre  of  political  ras- 
cality was  that  Publius  Clodius,  of  whose  ser- 
vices,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  252),  the  regents 
availed  themselves  against  Cato  and  Cicero.     Lefl  to  him- 
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self,  this  influential,  talented,  enei^etic  and — ^In  his  trade*—' 
really  exemplary  partisan  pursued  during  his  tribunate  of 
the  people  (696)  an  ultrardemocratic  policy,  gave 
the  citizens  corn  gratis,  restricted  the  right  of 
the  censors  to  stigmatize  immoral  burgesses,  prohibited  the 
magistrates  from  obstructing  the  course  of  the  comitial 
machinery  by  religious  formalities,  set  aside  the  limits 
\vhich  had  shortly  before  (690),  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  system  of  bands,  been  imposed  on  the  right  of  associiw 
tion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  re-established  the  '^street- 
clubs  "  (collegia  compitalida)  at  that  time  abolished,  which 
were  nothing  else  than  a  formal  organization — subdivided 
according  to  the  streets,  and  with  an  almost  military  ar^ 
rangeinent — of  the  whole  free  or  slave  proletariate  of  the 
capital.  If  in  addition  the  further  law,  which  Clodius  had 
likewise  already  projected  and  purposed  to  introduce  when 
praetor  in  702^  should  give  to  fireedmen  and  to 
slaves  living  in  de  facto  possession  of  freedom 
the  same  political  rights  with  the  freeborn,  the  author  of  all 
these  brave  improvements  of  the  constitution  might  declare 
his  work  complete,  and  as  a  second  Numa  of  freedom  and 
equality  might  invite  the  sweet  rabble  of  the  capital  to  see 
him  celebrate  high  mass  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the 
democratic  millennium  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  which  he 
had  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  his  burnings  at  the  Pala- 
tine. Of  coufio  these  exertions  in  behalf  of  freedom  did 
not  exclude  a  traffic  in  decrees  of  the  burge&ses ;  like  Caesar 
himself,  Caesar^s  ape  kept  governorships  and  other  posts 
great  and  small  on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  sold  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
subject  kings  and  cities. 

At  all  these  things  Pompeius  looked  on  without  stirring. 
If  he  did  not  perceive  how  seriously  he  thus 
p^^eiiu'       compromised  himself,  his  opponent  peroeived  it. 
cii^iu.  Clodius  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in  a  dispute 

'  with  the  regent  of  Rome  on  a  question  of  little 
moment,  as  to  the  sending  back  of  a  captive  Armenian 
prince;  and  the  variance  soon  became  a  formal  feud,  in 
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which  the  utter  helplessness  of  Pompeius  was  displayed. 
The  head  of  the  state  know  not  how  to  encounter  the  parti- 
san otherwise  than  with  his  own  weapons,  only  wielded 
with  fur  less  dexterity.  If  he  had  been  tricked  by  Clodiu? 
respecting  the  Armenian  prince,,  he  offended  him  in  turn  by 
releasing  Cicero,  who  was  pre-eminently  obnoxious  to  Clo* 
dius,  from  the  exile  into  which  Godius  had  sent  him  ;  and 
he  attained  his  object  so  thoroughly,  that  he  converted  his 
opponent  into  an  implacable  \oq.  If  Clodius  made  the 
streets  insecure  with  his  bands,  the  victorious  general  like- 
wise set  slaves  and  pugilists  to  work ;  in  the  frays  which 
ensued  the  general  naturally  was  worsted  by  the  demagogue 
and  defeated  in  the  street,  and  Gaius  Cato  was  kept  almost 
constantly  under  siege  in  his  garden  by  Clodius  and  his 
comrades.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this 
remarkable  spectacle,  that  the  regent  and  the  rogue  amidst 
their  quarrel  vied  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  fallen  gov- 
ernment ;  Pompeius,  partly  to  please  the  senate,  permitted 
Cicero's  recall,  Clodius  on  the  other  hand  declared  the  Julian 
laws  null  and  void,  and  called  on  Marcus  Bibulus  publicly 
to  testify  to  their  having  been  unconstitutionally  passed. 

Naturally  no  positive  result  could  issue  from  this  im- 
broglio of  dark  passions ;  its  most  distinctive  character  was 
just  its  utterly  ludicrous  want  of  object.  Even  a  man  of 
Caesar's  genius  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  democratic 
agitation  was  completely  worn  out,  and  that  even  the  way 
to  the  throne  lay  no  longer  through  demagogism.  It  was 
nothing  «more  than  a  historical  makeshift,  if  now,  in  the 
mterregnum  between  republic  and  monarchy,  some  whimsi- 
cal fellow  dressed  himself  out  with  the  prophet's  mantle 
and  stair  which  Caesar  had  long  laid  aside,  and  the  great 
ideals  of  Gaius  Gracchus  came  once  more  upon  the  stage 
distorted  into  a  parody ;  the  so-called  party  from  which  this 
democratic  agitation  proceeded  was  sq  little  such  in  reality, 
that  aflerwards  it  had  no  part  at  all  allotted  to  it  in  the 
decisive  struggle.  It  cannot  even  be  asserted  that  by  means 
of  this  anarchical  state  of  things  the  desire  afler  a  strong 
government  based  on  military  power  had  been  vividly  kin- 
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died  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  indifTereiit  to  politics. 
Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  neutral  burgesses  were 
chiefly  to  be  sought  outside  of  Rome,  and  thus  were  not 
directly  aflfected  by  the  rioting  in  the  capital,  those  minds 
which  could  be  at  all  influenced  by  such  motives  had  been 
already  by  their  fonner  experience,  and  especially  by  the 
Catllinarian  conspiracy,  thoroughly  converted  to  the  princi- 
ple of  authority  ;  but  those  that  were  really  alarmed  were 
affected  far  more  emphatically  by  a  dread  of  the  gigantic 
crises  inseparable  from  an  overthrow  of  the  constitution, 
than  by  dread  of  the  mere  continuance  of  the — at  bottom 
withal  very  superficial — ^anarchy  in  the  capital.  The  only 
result  of  it  which  historically  deserves  notice  was  the  pain- 
ful position  in  which  Pompeius  was  placed  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Qodians,  and  which  had  a  material  share  in  deter- 
mining his  farther  steps. 

Little  as  Pompeius  liked  and  understood  taking  the 
Pompeina  in  ^J^i'Jative,  he  was  yet  on  this  occasion  compelled 
Se^oaaic*  ^^  ^^®  change  of  his  position  towards  both  Clo- 
victories  of      dius  and  Caesar  to  depart  from   his  previous 

Coasar. 

inaction.  The  irksome  and  disgraceful  situation 
to  which  Clodius  had  reduced  him,  could  not  but  at  length 
rouse  even  his  sluggish  nature  to  hatred  and  anger.  But 
far  more  important  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
relation  to  Caesar.  While,  of  the  two  confederate  regents, 
Pompeius  had  utterly  failed  in  the  functions  which  he  had 
undertaken,  Caesar  had  the  skill  to  turn  his  official  position 
to  an  account  which  left  all  calculations  and  all  fears  iur 
behind.  Without  much  inquiry  as  to  permission,  Caesar 
had  doubled  his  army  by  levies  in  his  southern  province  in- 
habited in  great  measure  by  Roman  burgesses ;  had  with 
this  army  crossed  the  Alps  instead  of  keeping  watch  over 
Rome  from  Northern  Italy  ;  had  crushed  in  the  bud  a  new 
Cimbrian  invasion,  and  within  two  years  (606, 
697)  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Channel.  In  presence  of  such  facts  even  the  aristo- 
cratic tactics  of  ignoring  and  disparaging  w»>ro  baffled.  He 
who  had  oflon  been  scoffed  at  as  effeminate  was  aow  the 
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idol   of  the  army,  the  celebrated  victorj-crowned  hero, 

whose  fresh  laurels  ouUsbone  the  faded  laurels  of  Pompcius, 

and  to  whom  even  the  senate  as  eaily  as  697 

67. 

accorded  the  demonstrations  of  honour  usual 
after  successful  campaigns  in  richer  measure  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  tlie  share  of  Pompeius.  Pompcius  stood  towards 
his  former  adjutant  precisely  as  afler  the  Gabinio-Manilian 
laws  the  latter  had  stood  towards  him*  Caesar  was  now 
the  hero  of  the  day  and  the  master  of  the  most  powerful 
Roman  army  ;  Pom;:eius  was  an  ex-general  who  had  once 
been  famous.  It  is  true  that  no  collision  had  yet  occurred 
between  father-in-law  and  son-iu-law,  and  their  relation  was 
externally  undisturbed ;  but  Q\eTy  political  alliance  is  in- 
wardly broken  up,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
power  of  tlie  parties  are  materially  altered.  While  the 
quarrel  with  Clodius  was  merely  annoying,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  Caesar  involved  a  very  serious  danger  for 
Pompeius;  just  as  Caesar  and  his  confederates  had  formerly 
sought  a  military  support  against  him,  he  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  seek  a  military  support  against  Caesar^ 
and  laying  aside  his  haughty  privacy  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  some  extraordinary  magistracy,  wliich  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  governor  of 
the  two  Gauls  with  equal  and,  if  possible,  with  superior 
power.  His  tactics,  like  his  position,  were  exactly  those  of 
Caesar  during  the  Mithradatic  war.  To  balance  the  military 
power  of  a  superior  but  still  remote  adversary  by  the  ob- 
taining of  a  similar  command,  Pompeius  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  official  machinery  of  government.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  this  had  been  absolutely  at  his  disposiil. 
The  regents  then  ruled  the  state  both  by  the  comitia,  which 
absolutely  obeyed  them  as  the  masters  of  the  street,  and  by 
the  senate,  which  was  energetically  overawed  by  Caesar ;  as 
representative  of  the  coalition  in  Rome  and  as  its  acknowl- 
edged head,  Pompeius  would  have  doubtless  obtained  from 
the  senate  and  from  the  burgesses  any  decree  which  he 
wished,  oven  if  it  were  against  Caesar's  interest.  But  by 
the  awkward  quarrel  with  Clodius,  Pompeius  had  lost  the 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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command  of  the  streets,  and  could  not  expect  to  carry  a 
proposal  in  his  favour  in  the  popular  assembly.  Things 
were  not  quite  so  unfavourable  for  him  in  the  senate ;  but 
even  there  it  was  doubtful  whether  Pompeius  afler  that  long 
and  fatiil  inaction  still  held  the  reins  of  the  majority  firmly 
enough  in  hand  to  procure  such  a  decree  as  he  required. 
The  position  of  the  senate  also,  or  rather  of  the  nobility 
generally,  had  meanwhile  undergone  a  change, 
can  oppoei-  From  the  very  fact  of  its  complete  abasement  it 
thepabiS^  drew  fresh  energy.  In  the  coalition  of  694 
^*  various  things  had  been  revealed,  which  were 

by  no  means  ripe  for  the  light.  The  banishment  of  Cato 
and  Cicero— which  public  opinion,  however  much  the  re- 
gents kept  themselves  in  the  background  and  even  professed 
to  lament  it,  referred  with  unerring  tact  to  its  real  authors 
— and  the  marriage-relationship  formed  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius  suggested  to  men's  minds  with  disagreeable  clears 
ness  monarchical  decrees  of  banishment  and  family  alli- 
ances. The  larger  public  too,  which  stood  more  aloof  from 
political  events,  observed  the  foundations  of  the  future 
monarchy  coming  more  and  more  distinctly  into  view. 
From  the  moment  when  the  public  perceived  that  Caesar's 
object  was  not  a  modification  of  the  republican  constitution, 
but  that  the  question  at  stake  was  the  existence  or  non-exis1> 
ence  of  the  republic,  many  of  the  best  men,  who  had  hithr 
erto  reckoned  themselves  of  the  popular  party  and  hon- 
oured in  Caesar  its  head,  must  infallibly  have  passed  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  saloons  and 
country  houses  of  the  governing  nobility  alone  that  men 
talked  of  the  "  three  dynasts,"  of  the  "  three-headed  inon- 
ster.''  The  dense  crowds  of  people  listened  to  the  consular 
orations  of  Caesar  without  a  sound  of  acclamation  or  ap> 
proval ;  not  a  hand  stirred  to  applaud  when  the  democratic 
consul  entered  the  theatre.  But  they  hissed  when  one  of 
the  tools  of  the  regent  showed  himself  in  public,  and  even 
staid  men  applauded  when  an  actor  uttered  an  anti-monar- 
chic sentence  or  an  allusion  against  Pompeius.  Nay,  when 
Cicero  was  to  be  banished,  a  great  number  of  burgesses— it 
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is  said  twenty  thousand— mostly  of  the  middle  classes,  put 
on  mourning  afler  the  example  of  the  senate.  '^  Nothing  is 
now  more  popular,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period, 
"than  hatred  of  the  popular  party."  The  re- 
theiel^ti  gents  dropped  hints,  that  through  such  opposi« 
tooheokiL  ^.^^^  ^^  equites  might  easily  lose  their  new  spe- 
cial places  in  the  theatre,  and  the  commons  their  hread- 
corn ;  people  were  therefore  somewhat  more  guarded  per- 
haps in  the  expression  of  their  displeasure,  but  the  feeling 
remained  the  same.  The  lever  of  material  interests  was  ap- 
plied with  better  success.  Caesar's  gold  flowed  in  streams. 
Men  of  seeming  riches  whose  finances  were  in  disorder,  in- 
fluential ladies  who  were  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in- 
solvent young  nobles,  merchants  and  bankers  in  difliculties, 
either  went  in  person  to  Gaul  with  the  view  of  drawing 
from  the  fountain  head,  or  applied  to  Caesar's  agents  in  the 
capital ;  and  rarely  was  any  man  outwardly  respectable — 
Caesar  avoided  dealings  with  vagabonds  who  were  utterly 
lost — ^rejected  in  either  quarter.  To  this  fell  to  be  added 
the  enormous  buildings  which  Caesar  caused  to  be  executed 
on  his  account  in  the  capital — and  by  which  a  countless 
number  of  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  consular  down  to  the 
common  porter  found  opportunity  of  profiting — ^as  well  as 
the  immense  sums  expended  for  public  amusements.  Pom* 
peius  did  the  same  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  to  him  the 
capital  was  indebted  for  the  flrst  theatre  of  stone,  and  he 
celebrated  its  dedication  with  a  magniflcence  never  seen  be- 
fore. Of  course  such  distributions  reconciled  a  number  of 
men  who  were  inclined  towards  opposition,  more  especially 
in  the  capital,  to  the  new  order  of  things  up  to  a  certain  ex« 
tent;  but  the  marrow  of  the  opposition  was  not  to  be 
reached  by  this  system  of  corruption.  Every  day  more 
and  more  clearly  showed  how  deeply  the  existing  constitu- 
tion had  struck  root  among  the  people,  and  how  little,  in 
particular,  the  circles  more  aloof  from  direct  party  agita- 
tion, especially  the  country  towns,  were  inclined  towards 
monarchy  or  even  ready  to  submit  to  it. 

If  R4)me  had  had  a  representative  constitution,  the  dl»- 
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eofDtent  of  the  burgesses  would  have  found  iUi 
Imp^^M  natural  expression  in  the  elections^  and  have  in- 
•nimI  creased  by  so  expressing  itself;  under  the  exist* 

ing  circumstances  nothing  was  lefl  for  those  true 
to  the  constitution  but  to  place  themselves  under  the  senate, 
which,  degraded  as  it  was,  still  appeared  the  representative 
and  champion  of  the  legitimate  republic.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  senate,  now  when  it  Imd  been  overthrown,  suddenly 
found  at  its  disposal  an  army  for  more  considerable  and  far 
more  earnestly  faithful,  than  when  in  its  power  and  splen 
dour  it  overthrew  the  Gracchi  and  under  the  protection  of 
Sulla's  sword  restored  the  state.  The  aristocracy  felt  this ; 
It  began  to  bestir  itself  afresh.  Just  at  this  time  Marcus 
Cicero,  after  having  bound  himself  to  join  the  obsequious 
party  in  the  senate  and  not  only  to  offer  no  opposition,  but 
to  work  with  all  his  might  for  the  regents,  had  abtained 
from  them  permission  to  return.  Although  Pompeius  in 
this  matter  only  made  an  incidental  concession  to  the  oli- 
garchy,  and  intended  first  of  all  to  play  a  trick  on  Clodius, 
and  secondly  to  acquire  in  the  fluent  consular  a  tool  ren- 
dered pliant  by  sufficient  blows,  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  return  of  Cicero  was  embraced  for  republican  demon- 
strationSy  just  as  his  banishment  had  been  a  demonstration 
against  the  senate.  With  all  possible  solemnity,  protected 
moreover  against  the  Clodians  by  the  band  of  Titus  Annius 
Milo,  the  two  consuls,  following  out  a  resolution  of  the  sen- 
ate, submitted  a  proposal  to  the  burgesses  to  permit  the 
return  of  the  consular  Cicero,  and  the  senate  called  on  all 
burgesses  true  to  the  constitution  not  to  be  absent  from  the 
vote.     An  unusual  number  of  worthy  men,  especially  fi*om 

the  country  towns,  actually  assembled  in  Rome 

on  the  day  of  voting  (4  Aug.  697).  The  jour- 
ney of  the  consular  from  Brundisium  to  the  capital  gave 
occasion  to  a  series  of  similar,  not  less  brilliant,  manifesta- 
tions of  public  feeling.  The  new  alliance  between  the  sen- 
ate and  Uie  burgesses  faithful  to  the  constitution  was  on  this 
occasion  as  it  were  publicly  proclaimed,  and  a  sort  of  re- 
view of  the  latter  was  held,  the  singularly  favourable  result 
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of  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  the  sunken  couiw 
age  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  helplessness  of  Pompeius  in  presence  of  these  dai^ 
ing  demonBtrations  as  well  as  the  undignified  and  almost 
ridiculous  position  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  reference 
to  OodiuSy  deprived  him  and  the  coalition  of  their  credit ; 
and  the  section  of  the  senate  which  adhered  to  the  regents, 
demoralized  by  the  singular  inaptitude  of  Pompeius  and 
helplessly  left  to  itself,  could  not  prevent  the  republican- 
aristocratic  party  from  regaining  completely  the  ascendancy 
in  tiie  corporation.    The  game  of  this  party 
really  at  that  time— 697 — was  still  by  no  means 
desperate  for  a  courageous  and  dexterous  player.    It  had 
now — what  it  had  not  possessed  for  a  century  past — ^a  firm 
support  in  the  people ;  if  it  trusted  the  people  and  itself,  it 
might  attain  its  object  in  the  shortest  and  most  honourable 
way.     Why  not  attaclc  the  regents  openly  and  avowedly  t 
Why  should  not  a  resolute  and  eminent  man  at  the  head  of 
the  senate  cancel  the  extraordinary  powers  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  summon  all  the  republicans  of  Italy  to  arms 
against  the  tyrants  and  their  following  1     It  was  possible 
perhaps  in  this  way  once  more  to  restore  the  rule  of  the 
senate.     Certainly  the  republicans  would  thus  play  a  bold 
game ;  but  perhaps  in  this  case,  as  often,  the  most  cour- 
ageous resolution  might  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
most  prudent.     Only,  it  is  true,  the  indolent  aristocracy  of 
this  period  was  scarcely  capable  of  so  simple  and  bold  a 
resolution.     There  was  however  another  way  perhaps  more 
sure,  at  any  rate  better  adapted  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  constitutionalists ;    they  might  labour  to  set  the 
two  regents  at  variance  and  through  this  variance  to  attain 
ultimately  to  the  helm  themselves.    The  relations  between 
the  two  men  ruling  the  state  had  become  altered  and  re- 
laxed, now  that  Caesar  had  acquired  a  standing  of  prepon- 
derant power  by  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  had  compelled 
the  latter  to  canvass  for  a  new  position  of  command ;  it 
was  probable  that,  if  he  obtained  it,  there  would  arise  in 
OBA  way  or  other  a  rupture  or  struggle  between  them.    If 
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Pompeiua  remained  unsupported  in  this,  his  defeat  was 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  the  constitutional  party  would  in  that 
event  find  themselves  after  the  close  of  the  conflict  under 
the  rule  of  one  master  instead  of  two.  But  if  the  nobility 
employed  against  Caesar  the  same  means  by  which  the  lat- 
ter had  won  his  previous  victories,  and  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  weaker  competitor,  victory  would  probably,  with 
a  general  like  Pompeius,  and  with  an  army  such  as  that  of 
the  constitutionalists,  fall  to  the  coalition ;  and  to  settle 
matters  with  Pompeius  after  the  victory  could  not — judging 
from  the  proofs  of  political  incapacity  which  he  had  already 
given — appear  a  specially  difficult  task« 

Things  had  taken  such  a  turn  as  naturally  to  suggest  an 
understanding  between  Pompeius  and  the  re- 
pJmJStiu)  publican  party.  Whether  such  an  approxim»- 
o^mand  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  place,  and  what  shape  the  mu« 
SnaSe^*'^*  tual  relations  of  the  two  regents  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  become  utterly  enigmatical, 
were  next  to  assume,  fell  necessarily  to  be  decided,  when  in 
^^  the  autumn  of  697  Pompeius  came  to  the  sen- 

▲dxninirtra-  ate  with  the  proposal  to  entrust  him  with  ex- 
supplies  of  traordmary  omcial  power.  He  based  his  pro- 
posal once  more  on  that  by  which  he  had  eleven 
years  before  laid  the  foundations  of  his  power,  the  price  of 
bread  in  the  capital,  which  had  just  then — as  previously  to 
the  Gabinian  law — ^reached  an  oppressive  height.  Whether 
it  had  been  forced  up  by  special  machinations,  such  as  Clo- 
dius  imputed  sometimes  to  Pompeius,  sometimes  to  Cicero, 
and  these  in  their  turn  charged  on  Clodius,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined; the  continuance  of  piracy,  the  emptiness  of  the 
public  chest,  and  the  negligent  and  disorderly  supervision 
of  the  supplies  of  com  by  the  government  were  already 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves,  even  without  political  fore- 
stalling, to  produce  scarcities  of  bread  in  a  great  city  de- 
pendent almost  solely  on  transmarine  supplies.  The  plan 
of  Pompeius  was  to  get  the  senate  to  commit  to  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  matters  relating  to  corn  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  and,  with  a  view  to  this  ultimate 
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object,  to  entrust  him  on  the  one  hand  with  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  tho  Roman  state-treasure,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  an  army  and  fleet,  as  well  as  a  command  which  not 
only  stretched  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  was 
superior  in  each  province  to  that  of  the  governor — in  short 
he  designed  to  institute  an  improved  edition  of  the  Gabinian 
law,  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  war  just  then 
pending  (p.  183)  would  therefore  quite  as  naturally  have 
been  annexed  as  the  conduct  of  the  Mithradatic  war  to  the 
razzia  against  the  pirates.  However  much  the  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasts  had  gained  ground  in  recent  years,  the 
majority  of  the  senate  was  still,  when  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed  in  Sept.  697,  under  the  constraint 
of  the  terror  excited  by  Caesar.  It  obsequiously 
accepted  the  project  in  principle,  and  that  on  the  proposition 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  expected  to  give,  and  gave,  in 
this  case  the  first  proof  of  the  pliableness  learned  by  him 
in  exile.  But  in  the  settlement  of  the  details  very  material 
portions  were  abated  from  the  original  plan,  which  the  tri« 
bune  of  the  people  Gains  Messius  submitted.  Pompqius 
obtained  neither  free  control  over  the  treasury,  nor  legions 
and  ships  of  his  own,  nor  even  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  governors;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
granting  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  his  organizing  due  sup- 
plies for  the  capital,  considerable  sums,  fifteen  adjutants, 
and  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  supply  of  grain  full  procon- 
sular power  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  with  having  this  decree  confirmed  by  the 
burgesses.  There  were  many  different  reasons  which  led  to 
this  alteration,  almost  equivalent  to  a  rejection,  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  :  a  regard  to  Caesar,  with  reference  to  whom  the 
most,  timid  could  not  but  have  the  greatest  scruples  in  in- 
vesting  his  colleague  not  merely  with  equal  but  with  supe- 
rior authority  in  Gaul  itself;  the  concealed  opposition  of 
Pompeius'  hereditary  enemy  and  reluctant  ally  Crassus,  to 
whom  Pompeius  himself  attributed  or  professed  to  attribute 
primarily  the  &ilure  of  his  plan ;  the  antipathy  of  the  re* 
publican  opposition  in  the  senate  to  any  decree  which  really 
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or  nominally  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  regents ;  lastly 
and  mainly,  the  incapacity  of  Pompeius  himself,  who  even 
after  having  been  compelled  to  act  could  not  prevail  on  him- 
self to  acknowledge  his  own  action,  but  chose  always  to 
bring  forward  his  real  design  as  it  were  in  incognito  by 
means  of  his  friends,  while  he  himself  in  his  well-known 
modesty  declared  his  willingness  to  be  content  with  even 
less.  No  wonder  that  they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gave 
him  the  less. 

Pompeius  was  nevertheless  glad  to  have  found  at  any 
rate  a  serious  employment,  and  above  all  a 
S^dStion.  fitting  pretext  for  leaving  the  capital.  He  suc- 
ceeded, moreover,  in  providing  it  with  ampler 
and  cheaper  supplies,  although  not  without  the  provinces 
severely  feeling  the  Keflex  effect.  But  he  had  missed  hia 
real  object  \  the  proconsular  title,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
bear  in  all  the  provinces,  remained  an  empty  name,  so  long 
as  he  had  not  troops  of  his  own  at  his  disposal.  Accord- 
ingly he  soon  afterwards  got  a  second  proposition  made  to 
the  senate,  that  it  should  confer  on  him  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting back  the  expelled  king  of  Egypt,  if  necessary  by 
tbrce  of  arms,  to  that  country.  But  the  more  that  his 
urgent  need  of  the  senate  became  evident,  the  senators  re- 
ceived his  wishes  with  a  less  pliant  and  less  respectful  spirit. 
It  was  immediately  discovered  in  the  Sibylline  oracles  that 
it  was  impious  to  send  a  Roman  army  to  Egypt ;  where- 
upon the  pious  senate  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  armed  intervention.  Pompeius  was  already  so 
humbled,  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  mission  even 
without  an  army ;  but  in  his  incorrigible  dissimulation  he 
leA  this  also  to  be  declared  merely  by  his  friends,  and  spoke 
and  voted  for  the  despatch  of  another  senator.  Of  course 
the  senate  rejected  a  proposal  which  wantonly  risked  a  life 
BO  precious  to  his  country ;  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
endless  discussions  was  the  resolution  not  to 
interfere  in  Egypt  at  all  (Jan.  698). 
These  repeated  repulses  which  Pompeius  met  with  in 
the  senate  and,  what  was  worse,  had  to  acquiesce  in  iirithout 
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OS  so  many  victoriea  of  the  republicans  and 
defeats  of  tbe  regents  generally ;   the  tide  of  republican 
opposition  was  accordingly  always  on  the  increase.     Al^ 
ready  the  elections  for  698  had  gone  but  par* 
tially  according  to  the   mind  of  the  dynasts; 
Cae8ar*8    candidates    for    the    praetorship,   Publius    Vati« 
nius  and  Gaius  Alfius,  had  failed,  while  two  decided  ad- 
herents of  the  £kllen  government,  Gnaeus   Lentulus  Mar- 
eellinus  and  Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus,  had  been  elected, 
the  former  as  consul,  the  latter  as  praetor.    But 
for  699  there  even  appeared  as  candidate  for  the 
consulship  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whose  election  it 
was  diffieult  to  prevent  owing  to  his  influence  in  the  capital 
and  his  colossal  wealth,  and  who,  it  was  sufficiently  well 
known,  would  not  be  content  with  a  concealed  opposition. 
The  comitia  thus  rebelled ;  and  the  senate  chimed  in.     It 
solemnly  deliberated  over  an  opinion,  wMch  Etruscan  sooth- 
say era  of  acknowledged  wisdom  had  furnished  respecting 
certain  signs  and  wonders  at  its  special  request.    The  celes- 
tial revelation  aimounoed  that  through  the  dissension  of  the 
upper  classes  the  whole  power  over  the  army  and  treasure 
threatened  to  pass  to  one  ruler,  and  the  state  to  incur  loss 
of  freedom — it  seemed  that  the  gods  pointed  primarily  ai 
the  proposal  of  Gaius  Messius.     The  republicans  soon  do 
scended  from  heaven  to  earth.     The  law  as  to 
Oa«3flar'0°       the  domain  of  Capua  and  the  other  laws  issued 
by  Caesar  as  consul   had  been  constantly  de- 
scribed by  them  as  null  and  void,  and  an  opinion  had  been 
^y  expressed  in  the  senate  as  early  as  Dec  697  that 

it  was  necessary  to  cancel  them  for  their  infor- 
malities. On  the  6th  April  698  the  oonsul  Cicero 
proposed  in  a  full  senate  to  put  the  crmsideration  of  the 
Campanian  land  distribution  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
l&th  May.  It  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  it 
was  the  more  significant,  that  it  came  from  the  mouth  of 
mie  of  those  men  who  only  show  their  colours  when  they 
Vol.  IV.— 16* 
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think  that  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  Evidently  the  aris- 
tocracy held  that  the  moment  had  come  for  beginning  the 
struggle  not  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar,  but  against  the 
tyrannis  generally.  What  would  further  follow  might 
easily  be  seen.  Domitius  made  no  secret  that  he  intended 
as  consul  to  propose  to  the  burgesses  the  immediate  recall 
of  Caesar  from  Gaul.  An  aristocratic  restoration  was  at 
work  ;  and  with  the  attack  on  the  colony  of  Capua  the  no- 
bility threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  regents. 

Caesar,  although  receiving  from  day  to  day  detailed 
accounts  of  the  events  in  the  capital  and,  wheo- 
ofthfr^^      ^^^^  military  considerations  allowed,  watching 
Imo^'^^  their  progress  from  as  near  a  point  of  his  south- 

em  province  as  possible,  had  not  hitherto,  visi- 
bly at  least,  interfered  in  them.  But  now  war  had  been 
declared  against  him  as  well  as  his  colleague,  in  fact  against 
him  especially  ;  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  he  acted 
quickly.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  very  neighbourhood ; 
the  aristocracy  had  not  even  found  it  advisable  to  delay  the 
rupture,  till  he  should  have  again  crossed  the  Alps.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  698  Crassus  left  the  capital, 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  with  his  more 
powerful  colleague ;  he  found  Caesar  in  Raveima.  Thenoe 
both  proceeded  to  Luca,  and  there  they  were  joined  by 
Pompeius,  who  had  departed  from  Rome  soon  after  Crassus 
(11  April),  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies 
of  grain  from  Sardinia  and  Africa.  The  most  noted  ad- 
herents of  the  regents,  such  as  Metellus  Nepos  the  procon- 
sul of  Hither  Spain,  Appius  Claudius  the  propraetor  of 
Sardinia,  and  many  others,  followed  them  ;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  senators  were 
counted  at  this  conference,  where  already  the  new  monarchi- 
cal senate  was  represented  in  contradistinction  to  the  re- 
publican. In  every  respect  the  decisive  voice  lay  with 
Caesar.  He  used  it  to  re-establish  and  consolidate  the  ex* 
isting  joint  rule  on  a  new  basis  of  more  equal  distribution 
of  power.  The  governorships  of  most  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  next  to  that  of  the  two  Gauls,  were 
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Msigned  to  his  two  coUeagues — that  of  the  two  Spains  to 
Pompeius,  that  of  Syria  to  Crassus ;  and  these  offices  were 
^^  to  be  secured  to  them  by  decree  of  the  people 

for  five  years  (700-704),  and  to  be  suitably  pro- 
vided for  in  a  military  and  financial  point  of  view.     On 
the  other  hand  Caesar  stipulated  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
command,  which  expired  with  the  year  700,  to 
2J;  the  close  of  705,  as  well  as  for  the  prerogative 

of  increasing  his  legions  to  ten  and  of  charging 
the  pay  for  the  troops  arbitrarily  levied  by  him  on  the  state- 
chest.  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  moreover  promised  a 
second  consulship  for  the  next  year  (699)  before 
they  departed  for  their  governorships,  while 
Caesar  kept  it  open  to  himself  to  administer  the  supreme 
magistracy  a  second  time  after  the  termination  of  his  gov- 
ernorship in  706,  when  the  ten  years'  interval 
legally  requisite  between  two  consulships  should 
have  in  his  case  elapsed.  The  military  support,  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  required  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  capital  all  the  more  that  the  legions  of  Caesar  originally 
destined  for  this  purpose  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  was  to  be  found  in  new  legions,  which 
they  were  to  raise  for  the  Spanish  and  Syrian  armies  and 
were  not  to  despatch  from  Italy  to  their  several  destinations 
until  it  should  seem  to  themselves  to  be  convenient.  The 
main  questions  were  thus  settled ;  subordinate  matters,  such 
as  the  settlement  of  the  tactics  to  be  followed  against  the 
opposition  in  the  capital,  the  regulation  of  the  candidatures 
for  the  ensuing  years,  and  the  like,  did  not  long  detain  them. 
The  great  master  of  mediation  composed  the  personal  differ- 
ences which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with  hi» 
wonted  ease,  and  compelled  the  most  refractory  elements  to 
act  in  concert.  An  understanding  befitting  colleagues  was 
restored,  externally  at  least,  between  Pompeius  and  Cra»- 
sus.  Even  Publius  Clodius  was  induced  to  keep  himself 
and  his  pack  quiet,  and  to  give  no  farther  annoyance  to 
Pompeius — ^not  the  least  marvellous  feat  of  the  migh^ 
magician. 
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That  this  whole  settlement  of  the  pending  questions  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  a  compromise  among  indepen- 
CaeeSin'  <3ent  and  rival  regents  meeting  on  equal  terms, 
r^gement.  ^"*  solely  from  the  good  will  of  Caesar,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstances.  Pompeius  ap- 
peared at  Luca  in  the  painful  position  of  a  powerless  refu- 
gee, who  comes  to  ask  aid  from  his  opponent.  Whether 
Caesar  chose  to  dismiss  him  and  to  declare  the  coalition  di»> 
solved,  or  to  receive  him  and  let  the  league  continue  just  as 
it  stood — Pompeius  was  in  either  view  politically  amiihi- 
iated.  If  he  did  not  in  this  case  break  with  Caesar,  he  be- 
came the  powerless  client  of  his  confederate.  If  again  he 
did  break  with  Caesar  and,  which  was  not  very  probable, 
effected  even  now  a  coalition  with  the  aristocracy,  this  alli- 
ance between  opponents,  concluded  under  pressure  of  neoe^ 
sity  and  at  the  last  moment,  was  so  little  formidable  that  it 
was  hardly  for  the  sake  of  averting  it  that  Caesar  agreed  to 
those  concessions.  A  serious  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Cras- 
sus  with  Caesar  was  utterly  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  motives  induced  Caesar  to  surrender  without  ne- 
cessity his  superior  position,  and  now  voluntarily  to  concede 
— what  he  had  refused  to  his  rival  even  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  league  of  694,  and  what  the  latter  had 

60.  - 

since,  with  the  evident  design  of  being  armed 
against  Caesar,  vainly  striven  in  different  ways  to  attain 
without,  nay  against,  Caesar's  will — the  second  consulate 
and  military  power.  Certainly  it  was  not  Pompeius  alone 
that  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  also  his  old 
eneiTiy  and  Caesar's  ally  throughout  many  years,  Crassus ; 
and  undoubtedly  Ci-assus  obtained  his  respectable  military 
position  merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  new  power  of 
Pompeius.  Nevertheless  Caesar  was  a  great  loser,  when 
his  rival  exchanged  his  former  powerlessness  for  an  import- 
ant command.  It  is  possible  that  Caesar  did  not  yet  feel 
himself  sufficiently  master  of  his  soldiers  to  lead  them  with 
confidence  to  warfare  against  the  formal  authorities  of  the 
land,  and  was  therefore  anxious  not  to  be  forced  to  civil 
war  now  by  being  recalled  from  Gaul  j  but  whether  civil 
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war  should  arise  or  not  depended  at  the  moment  fiir  more 
on  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital  than  on  Pompeius,  and  this 
would  have  been  at  most  a  reason  for  Caesar  not  breaking 
openly  with  Pompeius,  so  that  the  opposition  might  not  be 
emboldened  by  the  rupture,  but  not  a  reason  for  conceding 
to  him  what  he  did  concede.  Purely  personal  motives  may 
buve  contributed  to  the  result ;  it  may  be  that  Caesar  recol- 
looted  how  he  had  once  stood  in  a  position  of  similar  pow* 
erlessness  in  presence  of  Pompeius,  and  had  been  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  his — pusillanimous,  it  is  true, 
rather  than  magnanimous — retirement ;  it  is  probable  that 
Caesar  hesitated  to  break  the  heart  of  his  beloved  daughter 
who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband — in  his  soul 
there  was  room  for  much  besides  the  statesman.  Bat  the 
decisive  reason  was  doubtless  the  consideration  of  Gaul. 
Caesar— differing  from  his  biographers — ^regarded  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul  not  as  an  incid entail  enterprise  useful  to  him 
for  the  gaining  of  the  crown,  but  as  one  cm  which  depended 
the  external  security  and  the  internal  reorganization,  in  a 
word  the  future,  of  his  country.  That  he  might  be  enabled 
to  complete  this  conquest  undisturbed  and  might  not  be 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  just  at  once  the  extrication  of  Italian 
affairs,  he  unhesitatingly  gave  up  his  superiority  over  bis 
rivals  and  granted  to  Pompeius  sufficient  power  to  settle 
matters  with  the  senate  and  its  adherents.  This  was  a  grave 
political  blunder,  if  Caesar  had  no  other  object  than  to  be- 
come as  quickly  as  possible  king  of  Rome ;  but  the  ambi-» 
tion  of  that  rare  man  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  aim  of 
a  crown.  He  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  side  by  side, 
and  to  complete,  two  labours  equally  vast — the  settlement 
of  the  internal  afitiirs  of  Italy,  and  the  acquisition  and  se- 
curing of  a  new  and  fresh  soil  for  Italian  civilisation.  These 
tasks  of  course  interfered  with  each  other ;  his  Gallic  con- 
quests hindered  much  more  than  helped  him  on  his  way  to 
the  throne.  It  yielded  him  bitter  fruit,  that  he  postponed 
the  Italian  revolution  to  706  instead  of  settling 
12;  it  in  61)8.     But  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  gene- 

ral Caesar  was  a  peculiarly  daring  player,  who, 
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confiding  in  himself  and  despising  his  opponents,  gave  them 
always  great  and  sometimes  extravagant  odds. 

It  was  DOW  therefore  the  turn  of  the  aristocracy  to  make 
good  their  high  gage,  and  to  wage  war  as  boldly 
tooraoy  sub-    as  they  bad  boldly  declared  it.     But  there  is  no 
^  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  when  cowardly  men 

have  the  misfortune  to  take  a  bold  resolution.  They  hiid 
simply  exercised  no  foresight  at  all.  It  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  nobody  that  Caesar  would  possibly  stand  on  his 
defence,  or  that  even  now  Pompeius  and  Crassus  might  com- 
bine with  him  airesh  and  more  closely  than  ever.  This 
seems  incredible;  but  it  becomes  intelligible,  when  we 
glance  at  the  persons  who  then  led  the  constitutionalist  op- 
position in  the  senate.  Cato  was  still  absent ;  *  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  senate  at  this  time  was  Marcus  Bibu- 
lus,  the  hero  of  passive  resistance,  the  most  obstinate  and 
most  stupid  of  all  consulars.  They  had  taken  up  arms  only 
to  lay  them  down,  so  soon  as  the  adversary  merely  put  his 
hand  to  the  sheath ;  the  bare  news  of  the  conferences  of 
Luca  sufficed  to  suppress  all  thought  of  a  serious  opposition 
and  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  timid — that  is,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  senate— back  to  their  duty  as  subjects, 
which  in  an  unhappy  hour  they  had  abandoned.  There  was 
no  further  talk  of  the  appointed  discussion  to  try  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Julian  laws ;  the  legions  raised  by  Caesar  on  his 
own  behalf  were  charged  by  decree  of  the  senate  on  the 
public  chest;  the  attempts  on  occasion  of  regulating  the 
next  consular  provinces  to  take  away  both  Gauls  or  one  of 
M^  them  by  decree  from  Caesar  were  rejected  by 

*  Gato  was  not  yet  in  Rome  when  Cicero  spoke  on  11th  March  698 
in  favour  of  Sestius  {Pro  Best,  28,  60)  and  when  the  dis- 
cusdon  took  place  in  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  reso- 

Intions  of  Luca  respecting  Caesar's  legions  (Plut.  Caet.  21) ;  it  in  not 
till  the  discussions  at  the  beginning  of  690  that  we  find 
him  once  more  busy,  and,  as  he  trayelled  in  winter  (Plut. 

_^  Caio  Min,  88),  he  must  have  returned  to  Rome  in  the  end 

of  698.    He  cannot  therefore,  as  has  been  mistakenly  in- 

^  ferred  from  Asconius  (p.  85,  68)|  have  defended  Milo  In 

Feb.  698. 
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the  majority  (end  of  May  698).  Thus  the  corporation 
did  public  penance.  Secretly  the  lords,  one  after  an- 
other, thoroughly  frightened  at  their  own  temerity,  came 
to  make  their  peace  and  vow  unconditional  obedience — ^none 
more  quickly  than  Marcus  Cicero,  who  repented  too  late  of 
his  perfidy,  and  with  reference  to  the  most  recent  period  of 
his  life  applied  to  himselF  epithets  whieh  were  altogether 
more  appropriate  than  flattering.*  Of  course  the  regents 
agreed  to  be  pacified;  they  refused  nobody  pardon,  for 
there  was  nobody  who  was  worth  the  trouble  of  making 
him  an  exception.  That  we  may  see  how  suddenly  the  tone 
in  aristocratic  circles  changed  after  the  resolutions  of  Luca 
became  known,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  pamphlets 
given  forth  by  Cicero  shortly  before  with  the  palinode  whidi 
he  issued  publicly  to  jevince  his  repentance  ^and  his  good 
intentions.! 

The  r^ents  could  thus  regulate  Italian  affairs  at  their 

pleasure  and  more  thoroughly  than  before.  Italy 
oftilTn^  A^<^  ^^®  capital  obtained  practically  a  garrison 
JJgf^*^    although  not  assembled  in  arras,  and  one  of  the 

regents  as  commandant.  Of  the  troops  levied 
for  Syria  and  Spain  by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  des- 
tined for  the  East  no  doubt  took  their  departure ;  but  Pom* 
peius  caused  the  two  Spanish  provinces  to  be  administered 
by  his  lieutenants  with  the  garrison  hitherto  stationed  there, 
while  he  dismissed  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  legions 
which  were  newly  raised — ^nominally  for  despatch  to  Spain 
—on  furlough,  and  remained  himself  with  them  in  Italy. 

*  Mb  asinum  germanvm  fuinie  {Ad  AU,  iv.  5,  8). 

f  This  palinode  is  the  still  extant  oration  on  the  PronnoeR  to  be 
assigned  to  ibe  consuls  of  699.  It  was  delivered  in  the 
1^  end  of  May  698.    The  pieces  contrasting  with  it  are  the 

orations  for  Sestins  and  against  "Vatinins  and  that  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Etruscan  soothiayers,  dating  from  the  months  of  March 
and  ikpril,  in  which  the  aristocratic  regime  is  glorified  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  Caesar  in  particular  is  treated  in  a  very  cavalier  tone.  It 
was  but  reasonable  that  Cicero  should,  as  he  himself  confesses  {Ad  AU, 
ir.  6,  1),  be  ashamed  to  transmit  even  to  intimate  friends  that  attesta- 
tion  of  his  resumed  allegianoe. 
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Doubtless  the  tacit  opposition  of  public  opinion  in- 
creased, the  more  clearly  and  generally  men  perceived  that 
the  regents  were  working  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion and  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible  to  accrJinmo- 
date  the  existing  condition  of  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration to  the  forms  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  they  submitted, 
because  they  were  obliged  to  ^brait*  First  of  all,  ail  the 
more  important  aflairs,  and  particularly  all  that  related  to 
military  matters  and  external  relations,  were  disposed  of 
without  consulting  the  senate,  sometimes  by  decree  of  the 
people,  sometimes  by  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  rulers. 
The  arrangements  agreed  on  at  Luca  respecting  the  military 
command  of  Graul  were  submitted  directly  to  the  burge^^ses 
by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  relating  to  Spain  and  Syria 
by  the  tribun,e  of  the  people  Gains  Trebonius,  and  in  other 
instances  the  more  important  governorships  were  frequently 
filled  up  by  decree  of  the  people.  That  the  regents  did  not 
need  the  consent  of  the  authorities  to  increase  their  troops 
at  pleasure,  Caesar  had  already  sufficiently  shown  :  as  little 
did  they  hesitate  mutually  to  borrow  troops;  Caesar  for 
Instance  received  such  collegiate  support  from  Pompeius 
for  the  Gallic,  and  Crassus  from  Caesar  for  the  Parthian, 
war.  The  Transpadanes,  who  possessed  according  to  the 
existing  constitution  only  Latin  rights,  were  treated  by 
Caesar  during  his  administration  pi*actically  as  full  bur- 
gesses of  Rome.*     While   formerly  the  organization   of 

*  This  ia  not  stated  by  our  authorities.  But  the  view  that  Oieanr 
leried  no  soldiers  at  all  from  the  Latin  eoranaunities,  that  ia  to  say  from 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  province,  is  in  itBelf  utterly  incredible, 
and  ia  directly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  opposition  party  slightingly 
designates  the  force  levied  by  Cacmr  aa  **  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
the  Transpadane  colonies"  (Oaee.  B,  C.  iil.  87);  for  here  the  liutin 
ooloniea  of  8trabo  (Asoon.  in  Piton,  p.  8 ;  Sueton.  Goes.  8)  are  evi. 
dently  meant  Tet  there  is  no  trace  of  Latin  cohorts  in  Caesar's  GalMe 
army ;  on  the  contrary  according  to  his  express  statements  all  tlie  re* 
emits  levied  by  him  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  added  to  the  legions  or  dis- 
tributed  into  legions.  It  is  possible  that  Caesar  combined  with  the  levy 
the  bestowal  of  the  franchise ;  but  more  probably  he  adhered  in  this 
matter  to  the  stand-point  of  his  party,  which  inatead  of  seeking  to  pro 
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Itevr]  j-acquired  territories  had  been  roaiiRged  by  a  senatorial 
commission,  Caesar  organized  his  extensive  Gallic  conquests 
altogether  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  founded,  for 
instance,  without  having  received  any  farther  powers  bur- 
gess-colonies,  particularly  Novum-Comum  (Como)  with  five 
thousand  colonists.  Piso  conducted  the  Thracian,  Gabinius 
the  Egyptian,  Crassus  the  Parthian  war,  without  consulting 
the  senate,  and  even  without  reporting,  as  was  nsual,  to  that 
body ;  in  like  manner  triumphs  and  other  marks  of  honour 
were  accorded  and  carried  out,  without  the  senate  being 
asked  about  them.  Obviously  this  did  not  arise  from  a 
mere  neglect  of  forms,  which  would  be  the  less  intelligible^ 
seeing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  opposition 
from  the  senate  was  to  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  well-calculated  design  to  dislodge  the  senate  from  the 
domain  of  military  arrangements  and  higher  politics,  and  to 
restrict  its  administrative  action  to  financial  questions  and 
internal  affairs ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  regents  plainly 
saw  this  and  protested,  so  far  as  they  could,  against  this 
conduct  of  theirs  by  means  of  senatorial  decrees  and  crimi- 
nal actions.  While  the  regents  thus  in  the  main  set  aside 
the  senate,  they  still  made  some  use  of  the  less  dangerous 
popular  assemblies — care  was  taken  that  in  these  the  lords 
of  the  street  should  put  no  farther  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  lords  of  the  state;  in  many  cases  however  they  dis^ 

cure  for  the  Tnmspadanes  the  Roman  fnuiohise  niiber  regarded  it  as 
already  legallj  bdonging  to  them  (p.  197).  Only  thus  could  the  report 
tpread,  that  Caesar  had  introduced  of  his  ovn  authority  the  Roman 
municipal  constitution  among  the  Transpadane  communities  (Cic.  Ad 
Alt.  V.  8,  2 ;  Ad  Fam.  viii.  1,  2).  This  hypothesis  too  explains  why 
Hirtius  designates  the  Transpadane  towns  as  ^  colonies  of  Roman  bur- 
gesses '*  {B,  Q.  viii.  24),  and  why  Oaesar  treated  the  colony  of  Comum 
founded  by  him  ns  a  burgess-colony  (Sueton.  Ca€9.  28 ;  Strabo,  v.  1, 
p.  213  ;  Plutarch,  Coet.  29)  while  the  moderate  party  of  the  aristocracy 
coQCoded  to  it  only  tlie  same  rights  as  to  the  other  Transpadane  colo* 
nieSf  viz.  Latin  rights,  and  the  ultras  even  declared  the  civic  rights  con- 
ferred on  the  settlers  as  altogether  null,  and  consequently  did  not  con- 
cede to  the  Comenses  the  privileges  attached  to  the  holding  of  a  Latit 
municipal  magistracy  (<Kc.  Ad  Att,  v.  11,  2 ;  Appisn,  JB.  C.  iL  Se)^ 
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pensed  with  this  empty  shadow,  and  employed  without  dis* 
guise  autocratio  forms. 

Tlie  humbled   senate  had    to    submit  to   its  position 

whether  it  would  or  not.  The  leader  of  the 
nnde?the*  Compliant  majority  continued  to  be  Marcus 
ciceromd  Cicero.  He  was  useful  on  account  of  his  law- 
t^mnjorw       yer's  talent  of  finding  reasons,  or  at  any  rate 

words,  for  everything ;  and  there  was  a  genuine 
Caesarian  irony  in  employing  the  man,  by  means  of  whom 
mainly  the  aristocracy  had  conducted  their  demonstrations 
against  the  r^ents,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  servility.  Ac- 
cordingly they  pardoned  him  for  his  brief  desire  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,  not  however  without  having  previously 
assured  themselves  of  his  submissiveness  in  every  way. 
His  brother  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  position  of  an 
officer  iu  the  Gallic  army  to  answer  in  some  measure  as  a 
hostage  for  him  ;  Pompeius  had  compelled  Cicero  himself 
to  accept  a  lieutenant-generalship  under  him,  which  fui> 
nished  a  handle  for  politely  banishing  him  at  any  moment 
Clodius  had  certainly  been  instructed  to  leave  him  mean- 
while at  peace,  but  Caesar  as  little  threw  off  Clodius  on 
account  of  Cicero  as  he  threw  off  Cicero  on  account  of 
Clodius ;  and  the  great  saviour  of  his  country  and  the  no 
less  great  hero  of  liberty  entered  into  an  antechamber 
rivalry  in  the  headquarters  of  Samarobriva,  for  the  befit- 
ting illustration  of  which  there  lacked,  unfortunately,  a  Ro- 
man Aristophanes.  But  not  only  was  the  same  rod  kept 
in  suspense  over  Cicero's  head,  which  had  once  already 
descended  on  him  so  severely ;  golden  fetters  were  also 
laid  upon  him.  Amidst  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his 
finances  the  loans  of  Caesar  free  of  interest,  and  the  joint 
overseersbip  of  those  buildings  which  occasioned  the  cir* 
culation  oi  enormous  sums  in  the  capital,  were  in  a  high 
degree  welcome  to  him ;  and  many  an  immortal  oration 
for  the  senate  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  thought  that 
the  agent  of  Caesar  might  present  a  bill  to  him  after  the 
dose  of  the  sitting.  Consequently  he  vowed  "  in  future  to 
ask  no  more  after  right  and  honour,  but  to  strive  for  the 
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favour  of  the  regents/'  and  *'  to  bo  as  flexible  as  an  ear- 
lap."  They  used  him  accordingly  as — what  he  was  good 
for — ^an  advocate ;  in  which  capacity  it  was  on  various 
occasions  his  lot  to  be  obliged  to  defend  his  yery  bitterest 
foes  at  a  higher  bidding,  and  that  especially  in  the  senate, 
where  he  almost  regularly  served  as  the  organ  of  the  dy- 
nasts and  submitted  the  proposals  '^  to  which  others  prob- 
ably consented,  but  not  he  himself; "  indeed,  as  recognized 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  compliant,  he  obtained  evea 
a  certain  political  importance.  They  dealt  with  the  other 
members  of  the  goveniing  corporation  accessible  to  fear, 
flattery,  or  gold  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  dealt  with 
Cicero,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it  on  the  whole  in  subor- 
dination. 

Certdnly  there  remained  a  section  of  their  opponents, 
who  at  least  kept  to  their  colours  and  were 
the  minav      neither  to  be  terrified  nor  to  be  won.    The  re* 
^^'  gents  had  become  convinced   that  exceptional 

measures,  such  as  those  against  Cato  and  Cicero,  did  their 
cause  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  was  a  lesser  evil 
to  tolerate  au  unpleasant  republican  opposition  than  to  con- 
vert their  opponents  into  martyrs  for  the  republic.  There- 
fore they  allowed  Cato  to  return  (end  of  698) 
and  thenceforward  in  the  senate  and  in  the  Fo- 
rum, often  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  offer  a  continued  op- 
position to  the  regents,  which  was  doubtless  deserving  of 
honour,  but  unhappily  was  at  the  same  time  ridiculous. 
They  allowed  him  on  occasion  of  the  proposals  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  push  matters  once  more  to  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict in  the  Forum,  and  to  submit  to  the  senate  a  proposal 
that  the  proconsul  Caesar  should  be  given  over  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri  on  account  of  his  perfidious  conduct 
towards  those  barbarians  (p.  310).  They  were  patient 
when  Marcus  Favonius,  Cato's  Sancho,  afler  the  senate  had 
adopted  the  resolution  to  charge  the  legions  of  Caesar  on 
the  statcK^est,  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house  and 
proclaimed  to  the  streets  the  danger  of  the  country  ;  when 
the  same  person  in  his  scurrilous  fashion  called  the  white 
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bandage  which  Pompeius  wore  round  his  weak  leg,  a  mis- 
placed diadem  ;  when  the  consular  Lentulus  Marcellinus, 
on  being  applauded,  called  out  to  the  assembly  to  make 
diligent  use  of  this  privilege  of  expressing  their  opinion 
while  they  were  still  allowed  to  do  so ;  when  the  tribune 
of  the  people  Gaius  Ateius  Capito  consigned  Crassus  on 
his  departure  for  Syria,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  day,  publicly  to  the  evil  spirits.  These  were, 
on  the  whole,  vain  demonstrations  of  an  irritated  minor- 
ity ;  yet  the  little  party  from  which  they  issued  was  so  far 
of  importance,  that  it  on  the  one  hand  fostered  and  gave 
the  watchword  to  the  republican  opposition  fermenting  in 
secret,  and  on  the  other  hasd  sometimes  draped  the  major- 
ity of  the  senate,  which  withal  cherished  at  bottom  quite  the 
same  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  regents,  into  isolated 
decrees  directed  against  them.  For  even  the  majority  fdt 
the  need  of  giving  vent,  at  least  sometimes  and  in  subordi- 
nate matters  to  their  suppressed  indignation,  and  especially 
—after  the  manner  of  those  who  are  servile  with  rehictance 
—of  exhibiting  their  resentment  towards  the  great  foes  in 
rage  against  the  smalL  Wherever  it  was  possible,  a  gentle 
blow  was  administered  to  the  instruments  of  the  regents ; 
thus  Gabinius  was  refused  the  thanksgiving-festival  that  he 
asked  (698) ;  thus  Piso  was  recalled  from  his 
province;  thus  mourning  was  put  on  by  the 
senate,  when  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Cato  hindered 
the  elections  for  699  as  long  as  the  consul  Mar- 
cellinus  belonging  to  the  constitutional  party 
was  in  office.  Even  Gcero,  however  humbly  he  always 
bowed  before  the  regents,  issued  an  equally  envenomed  and 
insipid  pamphlet  against  Caesar's  father-in-law.  But  both 
these  feeble  signs  of  opposition  by  the  majority  of  the 
senate  and  the  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  minority  show 
only  the  more  clearly,  that  the  government  had  now  passed 
from  the  senate  to  the  regents  as  it  formerly  passed  from 
the  burgesses  to  the  senate ;  and  that  the  senate  was  already 
not  much  more  than  a  monarchical  council  of  state  em« 
ployed  also  to  absorb  the  anti-monarchical  elements.     **'  No 
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nan,"  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  government  complained, 
'^  is  of  the  slightest  account  except  the  three ;  the  regents 
are  all-powerful,  and  they  take  care  that  no  one  shall  re- 
main in  doubt  about  it ;  the  whole  state  is  virtually  trans- 
formed and  obeys  the  dictators;  our  generation  will  not 
live  to  see*  a  change  of  things."  They  were  living  in  fact 
no  longer  under  the  republic,  but  under  monarchy. 

But  if  the  guidance  of  the  state  was  at  the  absolute 

disposal  of  the  regents,  there  remained  still  a 
^Borit?***  political  domain  separated  in  some  measure  from 
^theeie».      the  government  proper,  which  it  w^as  more  easy 

to  defend  and  more  difficult  to  conquer ;  that  of 
the  ordinary  elections  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  jury-courts. 
That  the  latter,  although  not  coming  directly  under  politics, 
are  greatly  influenced  everywhere,  and  were  so  above  all  in 
liome,  by  the  spirit  that  rules  state-af&irs,  is  of  itself  dear. 
The  elections  of  magistrates  certainly  belonged  by  right  to 
the  government  proper  of  the  state ;  but,  as  at  this  period 
the  state  was  administered  substantially  by  extraordinary 
magistrates  or  by  men  wholly  without  title,  and  even  the 
supreme  ordinary  magistrates,  if  they  belonged  to  the  anti- 
monarchical  party,  could  not  in  any  tangible  way  influence 
the  state-machinery,  the  ordinary  magistrates  sank  more 
and  more  into  mere  puppets — as,  in  fact,  even  those  of 
them  who  were  most  disposed  to  opposition  described  them- 
selves frankly  and  with  entire  justice  as  powerless  ciphers 
— and  their  elections  therefore  sank  iuto  mere  demonstrar 
tions.  Thus,  aft&r  the  opposition  had  already  been  wholly 
dislodged  from  the  proper  field  of  battle,  hostilities  might 
nevertheless  be  continued  in  that  of  elections  and  processes. 
The  regents  spared  no  pains  to  remain  victors  also  in  this 
field.  As  to  the  elections,  they  had  already  at  Luca  settled 
between  themselves  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the  next 
years,  and  they  lefl  no  means  untried  to  carry  the  candi* 
dates  agreed  upon  there.  They  expended  their  gold  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  A 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  dismissed  annually  on  fur- 
lough from  the  armies  *  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius  to  take 
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part  in  the  voting  at  Rome.     Caesar  was  wont  himself  to 
guide,  and  watch  over,  the  election  movements  fi'om  aa 
near  a  point  as  possible  of  Upper  Italy.     Yet  the  object 
was  but  very  imperfectly  attained.     For  699 
no  doubt  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  elected 
consuls,  agreeably  to  the  convention  of  Luca,  and  Lucius 
Domitius,  the  only  candidate  of  the  opposition  who  perse- 
vered, was  8(^t  aside ;  but  this  had  heexL  effected  only  by 
open  violence,  on  which  occasion  Cato  was  wounded  and 
other  extremely  scandalous  incidents  occurred.     In  the  next 
consular  elections  for  700,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  regents,  Domitius  was  actually 
elected,  and  Cato  likewise  now  prevailed  in  the  candidature 
for  the  praetorship,  in  which  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole 
burgesses  Caesar's  client  Vatinius  had  during  the  previous 
J  ear  beaten  him  off  the  field.     At  the  elections 

AS.  •' 

for  701  the  opposition  succeeded  in  so  indis- 
putably convicting  the  candidates  of  the  regents  along  with 
others  of  the  most  shameful  electioneering  intrigues  that 
the  regents,  on  whom  the  scandal  recoiled,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  abandon  them.  These  repeated  and  severe 
defeats  of  the  dynasts  on  the  battle-field  of  the  elections 
may  be  traceable  in  part  to  the  unmanageableness  of  the 
rusty  machinery,  to  the  incalculable  accidents  of  the  poll- 
ing, to  the  opposition  at  heart  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the 
various  private  considerations  that  interfere  in  such  cases 
and  ollen  strangely  clash  with  those  of  party ;  but  the 
main  cause  lies  elsewhere.  The  elections  were  at  this  time 
essentially  in  the  power  of  the  different  clubs  into  which 
the  aristocracy  had  grouped  themselves;  the  system  of 
bribery  was  organized  by  them  on  the«most  extensive  scale 
and  with  the  utmost  method.  The  same  aristocracy  there* 
fore,  which  was  represented  in  the  senate,  ruled  the  eleo 
tions ;  but  while  in  the  senate  it  yielded  with  a  grudge,  it 
worked  and  voted  here — in  secret  and  secure  from  all  reck- 
oning— absolutely  against  the  regents.  That  the  influence 
of  the  nobility  in  this  field  was  by  no  means  broken  by  the 
■trict  penal  law  against  the  electioneering  intrigues  of  the 
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dubs,  which  Crassus  when  consul  in  690  caused 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  burgesses,  Is  Felf-eTident, 
and  is  shown  by  the  elections  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  jury-courts  occasioned  equally  great  difficulty  to 
the  regents.  As  they  were  then  composed,  while 
J5^*^*  the  senatorial  nobility  was  here  also  influential, 
the  decisive  voice  lay  chiefly  with  the  middle 
class.  The  fixing  of  a  high-rated  census  for  jurymen  by  a 
law  proposed  by  Pompeius  in  699  is  a  remark- 
able  proof  that  the  opposition  to  the  regents  had 
its  chief  seat  in  the  middle  class  properly  so  called,  and 
that  the  great  capitalists  showed  themselves  here,  as  every- 
where, more  compliant  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless  the 
republican  party  was  not  yet  deprived  of  all  hold  in  the 
courts,  and  it  was  never  weary  of  directing  political  im- 
peachments, not  indeed  against  the  regents  themselves,  but 
against  their  prominent  instruments.  This  warfare  of  prose- 
cutions was  waged  the  more  keenly,  that  according  to  usage 
the  duty  of  accusation  belonged  to  the  senatorial  youth, 
and,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  there  was  more  of  re- 
publican passion,  fresh  talent,  and  bold  delight  in  attack 
to  be  found  among  these  youths  than  among  the  older 
members  of  their  order.  Certainly  the  courts  were  not 
free ;  if  the  regents  were  in  earnest,  the  courts  ventured  as 
little  as  the  senate  to  refuse  obedience.  None  of  their 
antagonists  were  prosecuted  by  the  opposition  with  such 
hatred — so  furious  that  it  almost  passed  into  a  proverb—- 
as  Vatinius,  by  far  the  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
of  the  closer  adherents  of  Caesar  ;  but  his  master  gave  the 
command,  and  he  was  acquitted  in  all  the  processes  raised 
against  him.  But  impeachments  by  men  who  knew  how 
to  wield  the  sword  of  dialectics  and  the  lash  of  sarcasm  as 
did  Gains  Licinius  Calvus  and  Gaius  Asinius  PoUio,  did 
not  miss  their  mark  even  when  they  failed ;  nor  were  iso- 
lated successes  wanting.  They  were  mostly,  no  doubt,  ob- 
tained over  subordinate  individuals,  but  even  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  hated  adherents  of  the  dynasts,  the  con- 
snlar  Grabinius,  was  overthrown  in  this  way.    Certainly  in 
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his  case  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  which  as 
little  forgave  him  for  the  law  regarding  the  conducting  of 
the  war  with  the  pirates  as  for  his  disparaging  treatment 
of  the  senate  during  liis  Syrian  governorship,  was  combined 
with  the  rage  of  the  great  capitalists,  against  whom  he  had 
when  governor  of  Syria  ventured  to  defend  the  interests 
of  the  provincials,  and  even  with  the  resentment  of  Cras* 
9V18,  with  whom  he  had  stood  on  ceremony  in  handing  over 
to  him  the  province.  His  only  protection  against  all  these 
foes  was  Pompeius,  and  the  latter  had  every  reason  to  de- 
fend his  ablest,  boldest,  and  most  faithful  adjutant  at  any 
price ;  but  here,  as  everywhere,  he  knew  not  how  to  use  his 
power  and  to  defend  his  clients,  as  Caesar  defended  his  ;  in 
the  end  of  700  the  jurymen  found  Gabinius  guilty 
of  extortions  and  sent  him  into  banishment. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  the  popular 
elections  and  of  the  jury-courts  it  was  the  regents  that  fared 
worst.  The  elements  which  ruled  in  these  were  less  tangi- 
ble, and  therefore  more  difficult  to  be  terrified  or  corrupted 
than  the  direct  organs  of  government  and  administration. 
The  holders  of  power  encountered  here,  especially  in  the 
popular  elections,  the  tough  energy  of  a  close  oligarchy — 
grouped  in  coteries — which  is  by  no  means  finally  di^osed 
of  when  its  rule  is  overthrown,  and  which  is  the  more  diffi« 
cult  to  vanquish  the  more  covert  its  action.  They  encoun- 
tered here  too,  especially  in  the  jury-courts,  the  repugnance 
of  the  middle  classes  towards  the  new  monarchical  rule, 
which  with  all  the  perplexities  springing  out  of  it  they 
were  as  little  able  to  remove.  They  suffered  in  both  quar- 
ters a  series  of  defeats.  The  election- victories  of  the  oppo- 
sition had,  it  is  true,  merely  the  value  of  demonstrations, 
since  the  regents  possessed  and  employed  the  means  of 
practically  annulling  any  magistrate  whom  they  disliked ; 
but  the  criminal  trials  in  which  the  opposition  carried  ci>n- 
demnations  deprived  them,  in  a  way  keenly  felt,  of  useful 
auxiliaries.  As  things  stood,  the  regents  could  neither  set 
aside  nor  adequately  control  the  popular  elections  and  th^ 
jury -courts,  and  the  o[^osition,  however  much  it  felt  itself 
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straitened  even  here,  muntained  to  a  certain  extent  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  proved,  however,  yet  a  more  difficult  task  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  in  a  field,  to  which  they  turned 
of  theoppo-  with  the  greater  zeal  the  more  they  wore  pre- 
cluded from  direct  politipal  action.  This  was 
literature.  Even  the  judicial  opposition  was  at  the  same 
time  a  literary  one,  and  indeed  pre-eminently  so,  for  the 
orations  were  regularly  published  and  served  as  political 
pamphlets.  The  arrows  of  poetry  hit  their  mark  still 
more  rapidly  and  sharply.  The  lively  youth  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  and  still  more  energetically  perhaps  the  culti- 
vated middle  class  in  the  Italian  coimtry  towns,  waged  the 
war  of  pamphlets  and  epigrams  with  zeal  and  success. 
There  fought  side  by  side  on  this  field  the  noble  senator's 
^^^  son  Gains  Lidnius  Calvus  (675^-706)  who  was 

as  much  feared  in  the  character  of  an  orator  and 
pamphleteer  as  of  a  versatile  poet,  and  the  municipals  of 
Cremona  and  Verona   Marcus  Furius   Bibacu- 
'"^  lus  (652-601)  and  Quintus  Valerius   Catullus 

(667-c.  700)  whose  elegant  and  pungent  epi- 
grams flew  swiflly  like  arrows  through  Italy  and  were  sure 
to  hit  their  mark.  An  oppositional  tone  prevails  through- 
out the  literature  of  these  years.  It  is  full  of  indignant 
sarcasm  against  the  **  great  Caesar,*'  "  the  unique  general," 
against  the  affectionate  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  who 
ruin  the  whole  globe  in  order  to  give  their  dissolute  favour- 
ites opportunity  to  parade  the  spoils  of  the  long-haired 
Celts  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  furnish  royal  ban- 
quets with  the  booty  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  west,  and 
as  rivals  showering  gold  to  supplant  honest  youths  at  home 
in  the  favour  of  their  mistresses.  There  is  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  *  and  the  other  fragments  of  the  literature  of 

*  The  collection  handed  down  to  us  is  Aill  of  references  to  the 

events  of  699  and  700  and  was  doubtless  published  in  the 

'  latter  je&r ;  the  most  recent  event,  which  it  mentions,  is 

-y*  the  prosecution  of  Vatinius  (Aug.  700).    The  statement 

of  Hieronjmus  tliat  Catullus  died  In   G97-698  rcquiref 
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this  period  something  of  that  fervour  of  personal  and  po- 
litical hatred,  of  that  republican  agony  overflowing  in  riot- 
ous humour  or  in  stern  despur,  which  are  more  promi- 
nently and  powerfully  apparent  in  Aristophanes  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

The  most  sagacious  of  the  three  rulers  at  least  saw  well 
that  it  was  as  impossible  to  despise  this  opposition  as  to 
suppress  it  by  word  of  command.  So  &r  as  he  could, 
Caesar  tried  rather  personally  to  gain  over  the  more  emi- 
nent authors.  Cicero  himself  had  to  thank  his  literary 
reputation  in  good  part  for  the  respectful  treatment  which 
he  especially  experienced  from  Caesar;  but  the  governor 
of  Gaul  did  not  disdain  to  conclude  a  special  police  even 
with  Catullus  through,  the  intervention  of  his  father  who 
liad  become  personally  known  to  him  in  Verona ;  and  the 
young  poet,  who  had  just  heaped  upon  the  powerful  gen- 
eral the  bitterest  and  most  personal  sarcasms,  was  treated 
by  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction.  In  fact  Caesar 
had  genius  enough  to  follow  his  literary  opponents  on  their 
own  domain  and  to  publish — as  an  indirect  defence  against 
manifold  attacks — a  detailed  report  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
which  set  forth  before  the  public,  with  happily  assumed 
naivete,  the  necessity  and  constitutional  propriety  of  his 
military  operations.  But  it  is  freedom  alone  that  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  poetical  and  creative ;  it  and  it  alone 
is  able  even  in  its  most  wretched  caricature,  even  with  its 
latest  breath,  to  inspire  fresh  enthusiasm.  All  the  sound 
elements  of  literature  were  and  remained  anti-monarchical ; 
and,  if  Caesar  himself  could  venture  on  this  domain  with- 
out proving  a  failure,  the  reason  was  merely  that  even  now 

therefore  to  be  altered  only  by  a  few  yean.  From  the  circumstanoe 
that  Yatinius  "swears  falsely  by  bis  consulship,'^  it  has  been  errone- 
ously  inferred  that  the  ooUection  did  not  appear  till  after  the  oonsalata 
of  Yatinius  (707) ;  it  only  follows  from  it  that  Yatiniua, 
when  the  collection  appeared,  might  already  reckon  on 
becoming  consul  in  a  definite  year,  for  which  he  had  cTery  reason  •• 
early  as  700 ;  for  his  name  certainly  stood  on  the  lilt  of 
candidates  agreed  on  at  Luca  (Oicero  Ad  AU,  iv.  8  6.  8). 
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he  still  cherished  at  heart  the  magnificeiit  dream  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  although  he  was  unable  to  transfer  it  either 
to  his  adversaries  or  to  his  adherents.  Practical  politics 
were  not  more  absolutely  controlled  by  the  regents  than 
literature  by  the  republicans.* 

It  became  necessary  to  take  serious  steps  against  this 

^  impotent,  but  still  troublesome  and  audacious 

eeptionai        Opposition.     The  condemnation  of  Gabinius,  ap* 

rMoiredon.    'parently,  turned  the  scale  (end  of  700).     The 

regents  agreed  to  introduce  a  dictatorship,  though 

^  The  wdl-knowD  poem  of  Gatollns  nambered  zzix.  was  written  in 
((M  or  700  after  Caesar's  BritaDnic  expedition  and  before 
the  death  of  Julia : 

QvM  hoepaUti  vidert^  quia  poiett  pati^ 
Niai  impvdieua  et  vorax  et  aleo^ 
Mamurram  habere  qtiod  comata  OoUia 
HaJbebat  ante  et  ultima  JSriiannia  f  eJc 

Mamnrra  of  Formiae,  Caesar's  laToarite  and  for  a  time  during  the 
Gallic  wars  an  officer  in  bis  army,  had,  probably  a  short  time  before  the 
composition  of  this  poem,  returned  to  the  capital  and  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood then  occupied  with  the  building  of  his  much-talked-of  marble 
palace  furnished  with  lavish  magnificence  on  the  Caelian  hill.  The 
Pontic  booty  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  that  of  Mytilene,  of  which 
Caesar  had  a  share  as  one  of  the  officers  serving  in  676  in 
the  army  of  the  gOTernor  of  Bithynta  and  Pontus  (iii 
416) ;  the  Iberian  spoil  is  that  which  was  acquired  in  the  governorship 
of  Further  Spain  (p.  239). 

More  innocent  than  this  yirulent  invective,  which  was  bitterly  felt 
by  Caesar  (Suet.  Cues,  73),  is  another  nearly  contemporary  poem  of 
the  same  author  (xi.)  to  which  we  may  here  refer,  because  with  its 
pathetic  introduction  to  an  anything  but  pathetic  commission  it  very 
cleverly  quizzes  the  staff  of  the  new  regent^^the  Gabininses,  Antoni- 
uses,  and  such  like,  suddenly  advanced  from  the  lowest  haunts  to  head- 
quarters. Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  when 
Caesar  was  fighting  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Thames,  and  when  the 
expeditions  of  Crassus  to  Parthia  and  of  Gabinius  to  Egypt  were  in 
preparation.  The  poet,  as  if  he  too  expected  one  of  the  vacant  posts 
ttojxi  one  of  the  regents,  gives  to  two  of  his  clients  their  last  !n8tnio> 
tioDi  before  departure : 

Furi  et  Aureli,  eomitee  CatuUi^  etc 
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only  a  temporary  one,  and  by  means  of  this  to  carry  new 
coercive  measures,  especially  respecting  the  elections  and 
the  jury-courts.     Pompeius,  as  the  regent  on  whom  prima- 
rily  devolved   the  government  of  Rome  and  Italy,  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  resolve ;  which  accord- 
ingly bore  the  impress  of  the  awkwardness  in  resolution 
and  action  that  characterized  him,  and  of  his  singular  inca- 
pacity of  speaking  out  frankly,  even  where  he  would  and 
could  command.     Already  at  the  close  of  700 
the  demand  for  a  dictatorship  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  senate  in  the  form  of  hints,  and  that  not  by 
Pompeius  himself.    There  served  as  its  ostensible  ground 
the  continuance  of  the  system  of  dubs  and  bands  in  the 
capital,  which  by  acts  of  bribery  and  violence  certainly  ex- 
ercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  elections  as 
well  as  on  the  jury-courts  and  perpetuated  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance ;  we  must  allow  tiiat  this  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
regents  to  justify  their  exceptional  measures. .   But,  as  may 
well  be  conceived,  even  •  the  servile  majority  shrank  from 
granting  what  the  future  dictator  himself  seemed  to  shrink 
from  openly  asking.     When  the  unparalleled  agitation  re- 
garding the  elections  for  the  consulship  of  701 
led  to  the  most  scandalous  scenes,  so  that  the 
elections  were  postponed  a  full  year  beyond  the  fixed  time 
and  only  took  place  after  a  seven  months*  interregnum  in 
July  701,  Pompeius  found  in  this  state  of  things 
the  desired  occasion  for  indicating  still  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  senate  that  the  dictatorship  was  the  only 
means  of  cutting,  if  not  of  loosing  the  knot ;  but  the  deci- 
sive word  of  command  was  not  even  yet  spoken.     Perhaps 
it  would  have  still  remained  for  long  unuttered,  had  not  the 
most  audacious  partisan  of  the  republican  opposition  Titus 
Annius  Milo  stepped  into  the  field  at  the  consular  elections 
for  702  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  regents,  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio 
and  Publius  Plautius  ITypsaeus,  both  men  closely  connected 
with  Pompeius  personally  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him. 
Milo,  endowed  with  physical  courage,  with  a  certain 
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^^  talent  for  intrigue  and  for  contracting  debt,  and 

above  all  with  an  ample  amount  of  native  assur* 
anoe  which  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  had  made  himself 
a  name  among  the  political  adventurers  of  the  time,  and 
was  the  most  famous  man  in  his  trade  next  to  Clodius,  and 
naturally  therefore  through  rivalry  at  the  most  deadly  feud 
with  the  latter.  As  the  Achilles  of  the  streets  had  beun 
acquired  by  the  regents  and  with  their  permission  was  again 
playing  the  ultra-democrat,  the  Hector  of  the  streets  >ie- 
oame  as  a  matter  of  course  nn  aristocrat ;  and  the  repub- 
lican opposition,  which  now  would  have  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Catilina  in  person,  had  he  presented  himself  to 
them,  readily  acknowledged  Milo  as  their  legitimate  cham- 
pion in  all  riota.  In  fik;t  the  few  successes,  which  they  car- 
ried off  in  this  field  of  battle,  were  the  work  of  Milo  and 
of  his  well-trained  band  of  gladiators.  So  Cato  and  his 
friends  in  return  supported  the  candidature  of  Milo  for  the 
consulship ;  even  Cicero  could  not  avoid  recommending 
one  who  had  been  his  enemy's  enemy  and  his  own  protec- 
tor during  many  years ;  and  as  Milo  himself  spared  neither 
money  nor  violence  to  carry  his  election,  it  seemed  secure. 
For  the  regents  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  new  and 
keenly  ft^lt  defeat,  but  also  an  imminent  danger  ;  for  it  was 
to  be  foreseen  that  the  bold  partisan  would  not  allow  him 
self  as  consul  to  be  reduced  to  insignificance  so  easily  a^ 
Domitius  and  other  men  of  the  respectable  opposition. 
It  happened  that  Adiilles  and  Hector  accidcntal- 
SodiiS*'  ly  encountered  each  other  not  for  from  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Appian  Way,  and  a  fray  arose  be- 
tween their  respective  bands,  in  which  Clodius  himself  re- 
ceived a  sword-cut  on  the  shoulder  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  This  had  occurred 
without  orders  from  Milo ;  but,  as  the  matter  had  gone  so 
for  and  as  the  storm  had  now  to  be  encountered  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  crime  seemed  to  Milo  more  desirable  and  even 
less  dangerous  than  the  half;  he  ordered  his  men  to  drag 
Clodius  forth  fVom  his  lurking  place  and  to  put 
"•  Urn  to  death  (13  Jan.  702). 
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The  street  leaders  of  the  regents'  party — ^the  tribunes 
of  the  people  Titus  Munatius  Plancus,  Quintus 
ABarehyin  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  Gaius  Sallustius  Crispus 
— saw  in  this  occurrence'  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
thwart  in  the  interest  of  their  masters  the  candidature  of 
Milo  and  carry  the  dictatorship  of  Pompeius.  The  dregs 
of  the  populace,  especially  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  had 
lost  in  Clodius  their  patron  and  future  deliverer  (p.  358) ; 
the  necessary  excitement  was  thus  easily  aroused.  After 
the  bloody  corpse  had  been  exposed  for  show  at  the  or»* 
tors'  platform  in  the  Forum  and  the  speeches  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  had  beeil  made,  the  riot  broke  forth.  The 
seat  of  the  perfidious  aristocracy  was  destined  as  a  funeral 
pile  for  the  great  liberator ;  the  mob  carried  the  body  to 
the  senate-house,  and  set  the  building  on  fire.  Thereafter 
the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  front  of  Milo's  house  and 
kept  it  under  siege,  till  his  band  drove  off  the  assailants  by 
a  discharge  of  arrows.  They  passed  on  to  the  house  of 
Pompeius  and  of  his  consular  candidates,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer was  saluted  as  dictator  and  the  latter  as  consuls,  and 
thence  to  the  house  of  the  interrex  Marcus  Lepidus,  on 
whom  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  consular  elections. 
When  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  refused  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  elections  immediately,  as  the  clamorous 
multitude  demanded,  he  was  kept  during  hy^  days  under 
siege  in  his  dwelling  house. 

But  the  instigators  of  these  scandalous  scenes  had  over- 
acted their  part.     Certainly  their  lord  and  mas- 
ship  of  ter  was  resolved  to  employ  this  favourable  epi- 
ompe  uB.       g^j^  jj^  order  not  merely  to  set  aside  Milo,  but 

also  to  seize  the  dictatorship;  he  wished,  however,  to 
receive  it  not  from  a  mob  of  bludgeonmen,  but  from  the 
senate.  Pompeius  brought  up  troops  to  put  down  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  which  had  in 
reality  become  intolerable  to  everybody  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  now  enjoined  what  he  had  hitherto  requested,  and  the 
senate  complied.  It  was  merely  an  empty  subterfuge,  thai 
on  the  proposal  of  Cato  and  Bibulus  the  proconsul  Poio- 
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peiusy  retaining  his  former  offices,  was  nominated  as  **  cont 
■ul  without  colleague"  instead  of  dictator  (on  the  25tb 
of  the  intercalary  month  ♦  702) — a  subterfuge, 
which  admitted  an  appellation  labouring  under 
a  double  incongruity  f  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding 
one  which  expressed  the  simple  fact,  and  which  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  sagacious  resolution  of  the  waning  pa- 
triciate to  concede  to  the  plebeians  not  the  consulship,  but 
only  the  consular  power  (i.  373). 

Thus  in  legal  possession  of  full  power,  Pompeius  set 
to  work  and  proceeded  with  energy  against  the 
^^JJ^  republican  party  which  was  powerful  in  the 
J^^J^^^^  clubs  and  jury-courts.  The  existing  enactments 
^thBjury  as  to  elections  were  repeated  and  enforced  by  a 
special  law  ;  and  by  another  against  electioneer- 
ing intrigues,  which  obtained  retrospective  force  for  all 
offences  of  this  sort  committed  since  684,  the 
penalties  hitherto  imposed  were  augmented. 
Still  more  important  was  the  enactment,  that  the  gov- 
ernorships, which  were  by  far  the  more  important  and 
especially  by  far  the  more  lucrative  half  of  official  life, 
should  be  conferred  on  the  consuls  and  praetors  not  imme- 
diately on  their  retirement  from  the  consulate  or  praetor- 
ship,  but  only  after  the  expiry  of  other  five  years;  an 
arrangement  which  of  course  could  only  come  into  effect 
after  four  years,  and  therefore  made  the  filling  up  of  the 
governorships  for  the  next  few  years  substantially  depend- 
ent on  decrees  of  senate  which  were  to  be  issued  for  the 
regulation  of  this  interval,  and  thus  practically  on  the  per- 
son or  section  ruling  the  senate  at  the  moment.  The  jury- 
commissions  were  left  in  existence,  but  limits  were  put  to 
the  right  of  counter-plea,  and — what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important — ^the  iiberty  of  speech  in  the  courts  was  done 

*  In  this  year  the  January  with  29  and  the  February  with  28  dayi 
were  followed  by  the  intercalary  tnonth  with  28,  and  then  by  March. 

f  Ooruid  signifies  *•*  colleague  "  (i.  828),  and  a  consul  who  is  at  the 
same  time  proconsul  is  at  once  an  actual  consul  and  a  consults  substi- 
tute. 
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away  ;  for  both  the  number  of  the  advocates  and  the  time 
of  speaking  apportioned  to  each  were  restricted  by  fixing 
a  maximum,  and  the  bad  habit  which  had  prevailed  of  ad- 
ducing, in  addition  to  the  witnesses  as  to  facts,  witnesses 
to  character  or  laudator es^  as  they  were  called,  in  favour 
of  the  accused  was  prohibited.  The  obsequious  senate 
further  decreed  on  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  that  the 
country  had  been  placed  in  peril  by  the  quarrel  on  the 
Appian  Way ;  accordingly  a  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  exceptional  law  for  all  crimes  connected  with 
it,  the  members  of  which  were  directly  nominated  by  Pom- 
peius. An  attempt  ^as  also  made  to  give  once  more  a 
serious  importance  to  the  oiEoe  of  the  censors,  and  by  that 
agency  to  purge  the  deeply  disordered  burgess-body  of  its 
worst  elements. 

All  these  measures  were  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
senate  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  Pompeius  called  the 
men  capable  of  service  throughout  Italy  to  arms  and  made 
them  swear  allegiance  for  all  contingencies ;  an  adequate  and 
trustworthy  corps  M'as  temporarily  stationed  at  the  Capitol ; 
at  every  stirring  of  opposition  Pompeius  threatened  armed 
intervention,  and  during  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  re- 
specting the  murder  of  Clodius  stationed,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  a  guard  over  the  place  of  trial  itself. 

The  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  censorship  failed,  be* 
cause  among  the  servile  majority  of  the  senate 

Humiliation  j         /t»   .      ^  i  j 

of  there-        no  onc  posscsscd  sumcicnt  moral  courage  and 
pu  ^cans.       authority  even  to  become  a  candidate  for  such 
an  ofhce.     On  the  other  hand  Milo  was  condemned  by  the 
jurymen  (8  April,  702)  and  Cato's  candidature 
for  the  consulship  of  703  was  frustrated.    The 
opposition  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  received 
through  the  new  judicial  ordinances  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovered  ;  the  dreaded  forensic  eloquence  was  there- 
by driven  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  thenceforth  felt 
the  restraints  of  monarchy.     Opposition  of  course  had  not 
disappeared  either  fi-om  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
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the  nation  or  even  "wholly  from  public  life — to  efiect  that 
end  the  popular  elections,  the  jury-courts,  and  literature 
must  have  been  not  merely  restricted,  but  annihilated,  hw 
deed,  in  these  very  transactions  themselves,  Pompeius  by 
his  unskilfolness  and  perversity  helped  the  republicans  to 
gain  even  under  his  dictatorship  several  triumphs  which  ho 
severely  felt.  The  special  measures,  which  the  rulers  took 
to  strengthen  their  power,  were  of  course  officially  charac- 
terized as  enactments  made  in  the  interest  of  public  tran- 
quillity and  order,  and  every  burgess,  who  did  not  desire 
anarchy,  was  described  as  substantially  concurring  in  them. 
But  Pompeius  pushed  this  transparent  fiction  so  far,  that 
instead  of  putting  safe  instruments  into  the  special  com- 
mission for  ^e  investigation  of  the  late  tumult  he  chose 
the  most  respectable  men  of  all  parties,  including  even 
Gato,  and  applied  his  influence  over  the  court  essentially  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  his  ad- 
herents as  well  as  for  his  opponents  to  indulge  in  the  scenes 
of  disturbance  customary  in  the  trials  of  this  period.  This 
neutrality  of  the  regent  was  discernible  in  the  judgments 
of  the  special  court.  The  jurymen  did  not  venture  to 
acquit  Milo  himself;  but  most  of  the  subordinate  persons 
accused  belonging  to  the  party  of  ^he  r^ublican  opposition 
were  acquitted,  while  condemnation  inexorably  befell  those 
who  in  the  late  riot  hud  taken  part  for  Clodius,  or  in  other 
words  for  the  regents,  including  not  a  few  of  Caesar's  and 
of  Pompeius'  own  most  intimate  friends— even  Hypsaeus 
his  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  Plancus  and  Rufus,  who  had  directed  the  Smeute  in 
his  interest.  That  Pompeius  did  not  prevent  their  con- 
demnation for  the  sake  of  appearing  impartial,  was  one 
specimen  of  his  folly  ;  and  a  second  was,  that  he  withal  in 
matters  quite  indififerent  violated  his  own  laws  to  favour 
his  friends — appearing  for  example  as  a  witness  to  charac< 
tcr  iu  the  trial  of  Plancus,  and  in  fact  protecting  from  con« 
demnation  several  accused  persons  specially  connected  with 
him,  such  as  Mct-oIIus  Scipio.  As  usual,  he  wished  here 
also  to  accomplish  opposite  things ;  in  attempting  to  satisQf 
Vol.  IV.— 17* 
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the  duties  at  once  of  the  impartial  regent  and  of  the  party 
chief,  he  fulfilled  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  was 
regarded  by  public  opinion  with  justice  as  a  despotic  regent, 
and  by  his  adherents  with  equal  justice  as  a  leader  who 
either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  his  followers. 

But,  although  the  republicans  were  still  stirring  and 
were  even  refreshed  by  an  isolated  success  here  and  there, 
chiefly  through  the  blundering  of  Pompeius,  the  object 
which  the  regents  had  proposed  to  themselves  in  that  dic« 
tatorship  was  on  the  whole  attained,  the  reins  were  drawn 
tighter,  the  republican  party  was  humbled,  and  the  new 
monarchy  was  strengthened.  The  public  began  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  it.  When  Pompeius  not  long  after 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  his  restoration  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Italy  with  the  befitting  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  are  usual  on  such  occasions  in  monarchies. 
The  regents  showed  themselves  satisfied ;  as  early  as  the 
1st  of  August  702  Pompeius  resigned  his  dio- 
tatorship,  and  shared  the  consulship  with  his 
client  Metellua  Scipio. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DEATH  OF  CBASSUS.      BUPTUBX   BXTWXEK   THB   JOWT    RULXBa 

Mabcus  Cbasbub  had  for  years  been  reckoned  among 
,^  the  heads  of  the  "  three-headed  monster  "  with- 

poMto  out  any  proper  title  to  be  so  included.     He 

served  as  a  makeweight  to  trim  the  balance  be- 
tween the  real  regents  Pompcius  and  Caesar,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately^  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  Caesar 
against  Pompeius.  The  part  of  a  supernumerary  colleague 
is  not  a  very  honourable  one ;  but  Crassus  was  never  hin- 
dered by  any  keen  sense  of  honour  from  pursuing  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  a  merchant  and  was  open  to  negotia- 
tion. What  was  offered  to  him  was  not  much ;  but,  as  more 
was  not  to  be  got,  he  accepted  it,  and  sought  to  forget  the 
ambition  that  fretted  him,  and  his  chagrin  at  occupying  a 
position  so  near  to  power  and  yet  so  powerless,  amidst  his 
always  accumulating  piles  of  gold.  But  the  conference  at 
Luca  changed  the  state  of  matters  also  for  him ;  with  the 
view  of  still  retaining  the  preponderance  as  compared  with 
Pompeius  after  concessions  so  extensive,  Caesar  gave  to  his 
old  confederate  Crassus  an  opportunity  of  attaining  in  Syria 
through  the  Parthian  war  the  same  position  to  which  Caesar 
had  attained  by  the  Celtic  war  in  Gaul.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  these  new  prospects  proved  more  attractive  to 
the  ardent  thirst  for  gold  which  had  now  become  at  the  age 
of  sixty  a  second  nature  and  grew  only  the  more  mjtense 
with  every  newly  won  million,  or  to  the  ambition  which 
had  been  long  repressed  with  difficulty  in  the  old  man's 
breast  and  now  glowed  in  it  with  restless  fire.  He 
arrived  in  Syria  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
700 ;  he  had  not  even  waited  for  the  expiry  of 
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his  consulship  to  depart.  Full  of  impatient  ardour  he  seemed 
desirous  to  redeem  every  minute  with  the  view  of  making 
up  for  what  he  had  lost,  of  gaining  the  treasures  of  the  East 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  West,  of  achieving  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  general  as  rapidly  as  Caesar,  and  with  as  little 
trouble  as  Pompeius. 

He  found  the  Parthian  war  already  commenced.    Tlie 

faithless  conduct  of  Pompeius  towards  the  Par- 
il^stthe  thians  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  173)  ;  he 
rofluiyedon.     had  not  respected  the  stipulated  frontier  of  tho 

Euphrates  and  had  wrested  several  provinces 
from  the  Parthian  empire  fur  the  benefit  of  Armenia,  which 
was  now  a  client  state  of  Eome.  King  Phraates  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  treatment ;  but  afler  he  had  been  murdered 
by  his  two  sons  Mithradates  and  Orodes,  the  new  king  Mith- 
radates  immediately  declared  war  on  the  king  of  Armenia, 

Artavasdes,  son  of  the  recently  deceased  Tigranes 

(about  698).*  This  was  at  the  same  time  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Rome ;  as  soon  therefore  as  the  re- 
volt of  the  Jews  was  suppressed,  Gabinius,  the  able  and 
spirited  governor  of  Syria,  led  the  legions  over  the  Euphra- 
tes. Meanwhile,  however,  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the 
Parthian  empire ;  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
young,  bold,  and  talented  grand  vizier  at  their  head,  had 
overthrown  king  Mithradates  and  placed  his  brother  Orodes 
on  the  throne.  Mithradates  therefore  made  common  cause 
with  the  Romans  and  resorted  to  the  camp  of  Gabinius. 
Everything  promised  the  best  results  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Roman  governor,  when  he  unexpectedly  received  orders 
to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force  of  arms  to  Alexandria 
(p.  189).  lie  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but^  in  the  expectation 
of  soon  coming  back,  he  induced  the  dethroned  Parthian 
prince  who  solicited  aid  from  him  to  commence  the  war  in 
the  meanwhile  at  his  own  hand.  Mithradates  did  so  ;  and 
Seleucia  and  Babylon  declared  for  him  ;  but  the  vizier  cap- 

*  Tigranes  was  still  living  in    February  698  (Cic.   pro  Sest.  26, 
601  ^^) ;  on  the  other  hand  Aravnsdee  was  already  reigning 

61  before  700  (Justin,  xliL  2,  4 ;  Flut.  Oratt,  49). 
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tured  Seleucia  by  assault,  having  been  in  person  the  first  to 
mount  the  battlements,  and  in  Babylon  Mithradates  himself 
was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender,  whereupon  he  was  by  hii 
brother's  orders  put  to  death.  His  death  was  a  palpaLlu 
loss  to  the  Romans  ;  but  it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  in  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  Armenian  war  con- 
tinued. Gabinius,  after  ending  the  Egyptian  campaign,  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  turning  to  account  the  still  favourable  op- 
portunity and  resuming  the  interrupted  Parthian  war,  when 
Cisssus  arrived  in  Syria  and  along  with  the  command  took 
up  also  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  Full  of  high-flown 
hopes  he  estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  march  as  slight,  and 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy  as  yet 
slighter ;  he  not  only  spoke  confidently  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Parthians,  but  was  already  in  imagination  the  con- 
queror of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  India. 

The  new  Alexander,  however,  was  in  no  haste.  Before 
he  carried  into  effect  these  great  plans ;  he  found 
campaign.  leisure  for  very  tedious  and  very  lucrative  sub- 
ordinate transactions.  The  temples  of  Derceto 
at  Hierapolis  Bambyce  and  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  rich  shrines  of  the  Syrian  province,  were  by  order  of 
Crassus  despoiled  of  their  treasures ;  and  contingents  or, 
still  b«>tter,  sums  of  money  instead  were  levied  from  all  the 
subjects.  The  military  operations  of  the  first  summer  were 
limited  to  an  extensive  reconnaissance  in  Mesopotamia;  the 
Euphrates  was  crossed,  the  Parthian  satrap  was  defeated  at 
Ichnae  (on  the  Belik  to  the  north  of  Rakkah),  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  including  the  considerable  one  of  Nicephorium 
(Rakkah),  were  occupied,  afler  which  the  Romans  having 
left  garrisons  behind  in  them  returned  to  Syria.  They  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
march  to  Parthia  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Armenia  or  by 
the  direct  route  through  the  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
first  route,  leading  through  mountainous  regions  under  the 
control  of  trustworthy  allies,  commended  itself  by  its  great- 
er safety ;  king  Artavasdes  came  in  person  to  the  Roman 
head-quarters  to  advocate  this  plan  of  the  campaign.     But 
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that  reconnaissance  decided  in  favour  of  the  march  through 
Mesopotamia.  The  numerous  and  flourishing  Greek  and 
half-Greek  towns  in  the  regions  along  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  ahove  all  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  were  altogether 
averse  to  the  Parthian  rule ;  all  the  Greek  townships  with 
which  the  Romans  came  into  contact  had  now,  like  the  citi- 
zens of  Carrhae  at  an  earlier  time  (p.  169),  practically  shown 
how  ready  they  were  to  shake  off  the  intolerable  foreign 
yoke  and  to  receive  the  Romans  as  deliverers,  almost  as 
countrymen.  The  Arab  prince  Abgarus,  who  commanded 
the  desert  of  Edessa  and  Carrhae  and  thereby  the  usual  route 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  had  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans  to  assure  them  in  person  of  his  devoted  ness. 
The  Parthians  had  appeared  to  be  wholly  unprepared. 

Accordingly  (701)  the  Euphrates  was  crossed  (near  Bir- 

adjik).  To  reach  the  Tigris  from  this  point  they 
The  Ku-  had  the  choice  of  two  routes ;  either  the  army 
5^2jJi         might  move  downward  along  the  Euphrates  to 

the  latitude  of  Seleucia  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  or  they 
might  immediately  afler  crossing  take  the  shortest  line  to 
the  Tigris  right  across  the  great  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
former  route  led  directly  to  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon, 
which  lay  opposite  Seleucia  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
several  weighty  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  this  route  in 
the  Roman  council  of  war ;  in  particular  the  quaestor  Gains 
Cassius  pointed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  march  in  the  desert, 
and  to  the  suspicious  reports  arriving  from  the  Roman  gar- 
risons on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  to  the  Parthian 
warlike  preparations.  But  in  opposition  to  this  the  Arab 
prince  Abgarus  announced  that  the  Parthians  were  employed 
in  evacuating  their  western  provinces.  They  had  already 
packed  up  their  treasurer  and  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
flee  to  the  Plyrcanians  and  Scythians  ;  only  through  a  forced 
march  by  the  shortest  route  was  it  at  all  possible  still  to 
reach  them ;  but  by  such  a  march  the  Romans  would  pro- 
bably succeed  in  overtaking  and  cutting  up  at  least  the  rear 
guard  of  the  great  army  under  Sillaces  and  the  vi^^ier,  and 
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obtaining  enormous  spoil.  These  reports  of  the  friendly 
Bedouins  decided  the  direction  of  the  march ;  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  seven  legions,  4,000  cavalry,  and  4,000 
slingers  and  ^rchers,  turned  off  from  the  Euphrates,  and 
away  into  the  inhospitable  plains  of  northern  Mesopotamia. 
Far  and  wide  no  enemy  appeared;  only  hunger  and 
^  ^  thirst,  and  the  endless  sandy  desert,  seemed  to 
in  the  Det-      keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  East.    At  length, 

after  many  days  of  toilsome  marching,  not  far 
from  the  first  river  which  the  Roman  army  had  to  cross,  the 
Balissus  (Belik),  the  first  horsemen  of  the  enemy  were 
descried.  Abgarus  with  his  Arabs  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre ;  the  Parthian  squadrons  retired  up  to  and  over  the 
river  and  vanished  in  the  distance,  pursued  by  Abgarus  and 
his  followers.  With  impatience  the  Romans  waited  for  his 
return  and  for  more  exact  information.  The  general  hoped 
here  at  length  to  come  upon  the  constantly  retreating  foe ; 
his  young  and  brave  son  Publius,  who  had  fought  with  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Gaul  under  Caesar  (p.  289,  304),  and 
had  been  sent  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  a  Celtic  squadron 
of  horse  to  take  part  in  the  Parthian  war,  was  mflamed  with 
a  vehement  desire  for  the  fight.  When  no  tidings  came, 
they  resolved  to  advance  at  a  venture ;  the  signal  for  start- 
ing was  given,  the  Balissus  was  crossed,  the  army  afler  a 
brief  insufficient  rest  at  noon  was  led  on  without  delay  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Then  suddenly  the  kettledrums  of  the  Parthians 
sounded  all  around ;  on  every  side  their  silken  gold-embroid- 
ered banners  were  seen  waving,  and  their  iron  helmets  and 
coats  of  mail  glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  noonday  sun ; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  vizier  stood  prince  Abgarus  with  his 
Bedouins. 

The  Romans  saw  too  late  the  net  in  which  they  had 

allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared.  With  sure 
ParthSm°  glance  the  vizier  had  thoroughly  seen  both  the 
^iJSSl!^      danger  and  the  means  of  meeting  it.     Nothing 

could  be  accomplished  against  Roman  infantry 
of  the  line  with  Oriental  in&ntry ;  so  he  had  got  rid  of  this 
arm,  and  by  sending  a  mass  which  was  useless  in  the  main 
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field  of  battle  under  the  personal  leadership  of  king  Orodes 
to  Armenia,  he  had  prevented  king  Artavasdes  from  allow* 
iiig  the  promised  10,000  heavy  cavalry  to  join  the  army 
of  Crassus,  who  now  painfully  felt  the  want  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand  the  vizier  met  the  Roman  tactics,  unsurpassed 
of  their  kind,  with  a  system  entirely  different.  His  army 
consisted  exclusively  of  cavalry  ;  the  line  was  formed  of  the 
heavy  horsemen  armed  with  long  thrusting-lances,  and  pro- 
tected, man  and  horse,  by  a  coat  of  mail  of  metallic  plates 
or  a  leathern  doublet  and  by  similar  greaves ;  the  mass  of 
the  troops  consisted  of  mounted  archers.  As  compared  with 
these,  the  Romans  were  thoroughly  inferior  in  the  corre- 
sponding arms  both  as  to  number  and  excellence.  Their 
infantry  of  the  line,  excellent  as  they  were  in  close  combat, 
whether  at  a  short  distance  with  the  heavy  javelin  or  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  the  sword,  could  not  compel  an  army 
consisting  wholly  of  cavalry  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
them ;  and  they  found,  even  when  they  did  come  to  a  haiid- 
to-hand  conflict,  an  equal  if  not  superior  adversary  in  the 
iron-clad  hosts  of  lancers.  As  compared  with  an  army  like 
this  Parthian  one,  the  Roman  army  was  at  a  disadvantage 
strategically,  because  the  cavalry  commanded  the  communi- 
cations ;  and  at  a  disadvantage  tactically,  because  every 
weapon  of  close  combat  must  succumb  to  that  which  is 
wielded  from  a  distance,  unless  the  struggle  becomes  an  in- 
dividual one,  man  against  man.  The  concentrated  position, 
on  which  the  whole  Roman  method  of  war  was  based,  in- 
creased the  danger  in  presence  of  such  an  attack ;  the  closer 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  column,  the  more  irresistible  cer- 
tainly was  its  onset,  but  the  less  also  could  the  missiles  fail 
to  hit  their  mark.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  whete 
towns  have  to  be  defended  and  difficulties  of  the  ground  have 
to  be  considered,  such  a  system  of  tactics  operating  with 
mere  cavalry  against  infantry  could  never  be  completely 
carried  out ;  but  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  where  the 
army  almost  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  neither  encountered 
an  obstacle  nor  met  with  a  basis  for  strategic  dispositions 
during  many  days'  march,  this  mode  of  warfare  was  irresist* 
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iblc  for  the  very  reason  that  circumstances  allowed  it  to  be 
developed  there  in  all  its  purity  and  therefore  in  all  its 
power.  There  everything  combined  to  put  the  foreif^n  in- 
fantry at  a  disadvantage  against  the  native  cavalry.  Where 
the  heavily*laden  Roman  foot-soldier  dragged  himself  toil- 
somely through  the  sand  or  the  steppe,  and  perished  from 
hunger  or  still  more  from  thirst  amid  the  pathless  route 
marked  only  by  water-springs  that  were  far  apart  and  di^ 
ficidt  to  find,  the  Parthian  horseman,  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  sit  on  his  fleet  steed  or  camel,  nay  almost  to  spend 
his  life  in  the  saddle,  easily  traversed  the  desert  whose 
hardships  he  had  long  learned  how  to  lighten  or  in  case  of 
need  to  bear.  There  no  rain  fell  to  mitigate  the  intolerable 
heat,  and  to  slacken  the  bow-strings  and  leathein  thongs  of 
the  enemy's  archers  and  slingers;  there  amidst  the  deep 
sand  at  many  places  ordinary  ditches  and  ramparts  could 
hardly  be  formed  for  the  camp.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  situation  in  which  all  the  military  advantages 
were  more  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  disadvantages  more 
thoroughly  on  the  other. 

To  the  question,  under  what  circumstances  this  new 
.style  of  tactics,  the  first  national  system  that  on  its  own 
proper  ground  showed  itself  superior  to  the  Roman,  arose 
among  the  Parthians,  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures. 
The  lancers  and  mounted  archers  were  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East,  and  already  formed  the  flower  of  the  armies  of 
Cyrus  and  Darius ;  but  hitherto  these  arms  had  been  em- 
ployed only  as  secondary,  and  essentially  to  cover  the 
thoroughly  useless  Oriental  infantry.  The  Parthian  armies 
also  by  no  means  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
Oriental  ones ;  armies  are  mentioned,  five-sixths  of  which 
consisted  of  infantry.  In  the  campaign  of  Crassus,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cavalry  for  the  first  time  came  forward  inde- 
pendently, and  this  arm  obtained  quite  a  new  application 
and  quite  a  different  value.  The  irresistible  superiority  of 
the  Roman  infantry  in  close  combat  seems  to  have  led  tlie 
adversaries  of  Rome  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world 
independently  of  each  other — at  the  same  time  and  with 
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similar  success — to  meet  it  with  cavalry  and  distant  weop 
ons.  What  was  completely  successful  with  Cassivellautius 
in  Britain  (p.  314)  and  partially  successful  with  Vercingeto- 
rix  in  Gaul  (p.  326) — what  was  to  a  certain  de.gree  at- 
tempted even  by  Mithradatcs  Eupator  (p.  88) — ^tlie  vizier 
of  Orodes  carried  out  only  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  com- 
pletely. And  in  doing  so  he  had  special  advantages ;  for  he 
found  in  the  heavy  cavalry  the  means  of  forming  a  line  ;  the 
bow  which  was  national  in  the  East  and  was  handled  with 
masterly  skill  in  the  Persian  provinces  gave  him  an  ef- 
fective weapon  for  distant  combat ;  and  lastly  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  country  and  the  people  enabled  him  freely 
to  realize  his  brilliant  idea.  Here,  where  the  Roman 
weapons  of  close  combat  and  the  Roman  system  of  con- 
centration yielded  for  the  first  time  before  the  weapons 
of  more  distant  warfare  and  the  system  of  deploying,  was 
initiated  that  military  revolution  which  only  reached  its 
completion  with  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  first  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians  was  fought  amidst  the 
OarrLaef"  sandy  desert  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carrhae 
(Harran)  where  there  was  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
at  a  somewhat  less  distance  to  the  north  of  Ichnae.  The 
Roman  archers  were  sent  forward,  but  retired  immediately 
before  the  enormous  numerical  superiority  and  the  fiir 
greater  elasticity  and  range  of  the  Parthian  bows.  The 
legions,  which,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  more  sagacious 
ofHcers  that  they  should  be  deployed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  enemy,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  dense  square  of 
twelve  cohorts  on  each  side,  were  soon  outflanked  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  formidable  arrows,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances hit  their  man  even  without  special  aim,  and 
against  which  the  soldiers  had  no  means  of  retaliation. 
The  hope  that  the  enemy  might  expend  his  missiles  van- 
ished with  a  glance  at  the  endless  range  of  camels  laden  with 
arrows.  The  Parthians  were  still  extending  their  linei 
That  the  outflanking  might  not  end  in  surrounding.  Pub 
lius  Crassus  advanced  to  the  attack  with   a  select  oorp9 
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of  cavalry,  archers,  and  in&ntry  of  the  line.  The  enemy  ia 
fact  abandoned  the  attempt  to  close  the  circle,  and  retreat- 
ed, hotly  pursued  by  the  impetuous  lender  of  the  Romans. 
But,  when  the  corps  of  Publius  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
main  army,  the  heavy  cavalry  made  a  stand  against  it, 
and  the  Parthian  host  hastening  up  from  all  sides  closed  in 
like  a  net  round  them.  Publius,  who  saw  his  troops  fulling 
thickly  and  vainly  around  him  under  the  arrows  of  the 
mounted  archers,  threw  himself  in  desperation  with  his 
Celtic  cavalry  unprotected  by  any  coats  of  mail  on  the 
iron-clad  lancers  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  fearless  valour  of 
his  Celts,  who  seized  the  lances  with  their  hands  or  sprang 
from  their  horses  to  stab  the  enemy,  performed  its  mar- 
vels in  vain.  The  remains  of  the  corps,  including  their 
leader  wounded  in  the  sword-arm,  were  driven  to  a  slight 
eminence,  where  they  only  served  for  an  easier  mark  to 
the  enemy's  archers.  Mesopotamian  Greeks,  who  were  acv 
curately  acquainted  with  the  country,  adjured  Crassus  to 
ride  off  with  them  and  make  an  attempt  to  escape;  but 
he  refused  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of  the  brave  men 
whom  his  too  daring  courage  had  led  to  death,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  his  shield-bearer. 
Following  his  example,  most  of  the  still  surviving  officers 
put  themselves  to  death.  Of  the  whole  division,  about  6,000 
strong,  not  more  than  500  were  taken  prisoners ;  no  one  was 
able  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  main  army  had 
slackened,  and  the  Romans  were  but  too  glad  to  rest.  When 
at  length  the  absence  of  any  tidings  from  the  corps  sent  out 
startled  them  out  of  the  deceitful  calm,  and  they  drew  near  to 
the  scene  of  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  fate, 
the  head  of  the  son  was  displayed  on  a  pole  before  his 
father's  eyes ;  and  the  terrible  onslaught  begau  once  more 
against  the  main  army  with  the  same  fury  and  the  same 
hopeless  uniformity.  They  could  neither  break  the  ranks 
of  the  lancers  nor  reach  the  archers ;  night  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  slaughter.  Had  the  Parthians  bivouacked  on 
the  battle-field,  hardly  a  man  of  the  Roman  army  would 
have  escaped.    But  not  trained  to  fighting  otherwise  than 
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on  horseback,  and  therefore  afraid  of  a  surprise,  they  were 
wont  never  to  encamp  close  to  the  enemy ;  jeerlngly  they 
shouted  to  the  Romans  that  they  would  give  the  general  a 
night  to  bewail  his  son,  and  galloped  off  to  return  next  morn- 
ing and  despatch  the  game  that  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Of  course  the  Romans  did  not  wait  for  morning.  The 
lieutenant-generals  Cassius  and  Octavius — Cras* 
clfrrSaa**  ^"'^  himsclf  had  completely  lost  his  judgment- 
ordered  the  men  still  capable  of  marching  to  set 
out  immediately  and  with  the  utmost  silence  (leaving  be- 
hind the  whole — said  to  amount  to  4,000 — of  the  wounded 
and  stragglers),  with  a  view  of  seeking  protection  within 
the  walls  of  Carrhae.  It  happened  that  the  Parthians, 
when  they  returned  on  the  following  day,  applied  themselves 
first  of  all  to  seek  out  and  massacre  the  scattered  Romans 
left  behind,  and  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Car- 
rhae, early  informed  of  the  disasterby  fugitives,  had  marched 
forth  in  all  haste  to  meet  the  beaten  army ;  the  remnant 
was  thus  saved  from  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction. 

The  Parthian  cavalry  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
Dopartuw  ^^®  siege  of  Carrhae.  But  the  Romans  soon  vol- 
^J^  untarily  departed,  whether  compelled  by  want  of 

provisions,  or  in  consequence  of  the  desponding 
precipitation  of  their  commander-in-chie^  whom  the  soldiers 
had  vainly  attempted  to  remove  from  the  command  and  to 
replace  by  Cassius,  They  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Armenian  mountains ;  marching  by  night  and  resting  by 
day  Octavius  with  a  band  of  5,000  men  reached  the  fortress 
of  Sinnaca,  which  was  only  a  day's  march  dis- 
IJJUJJJ®'  tant  from  the  heights  that  would  give  shelter,  and 
liberated  even  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  *:he 
commander-in-chief,  whom  a  guide  had  led  astray  and  given 
up  to  the  enemy.  Then  the  vizier  rode  in  front  of  the  Ro- 
man camp  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  peace  and  frienJ- 
ship  to  the  Romans,  and  to  propose  a  personal  conference 
between  the  two  generals.  The  Roman  army,  demoralized 
as  it  was,  adjured  and  indeed  compelled  its  leader  to  accept 
the  offer.     The  vizier  received  the  consular  and  his  staff 
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with  the  usual  honours,  and  ofTered  anew  to  conclude  a 
compact  of  friendship ;  only,  with  just  bitterness  recalling 
the  fate  of  the  agreements  concluded  with  Lucullus  and 
Porapeius  respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary  (p.  173),  he 
demanded  that  it  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  writing. 
A  richly  adorned  horse  was  produced ;  it  was  a  present  from 
the  king  to  the  Roman  commander-in-chief;  the  servants  oi 
the  vizier  crowded  round  Crassus,  zealous  to  mount  him  on 
the  steed.  It  seemed  to  the  Roman  officers  as  if  there  was 
a  design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
Octavius,  unarmed  as  he  was  pulled  the  sword  of  one  of 
the  Parthians  from  its  sheath  and  stabbed  the  groom.  In 
the  tumult  which  thereupon  arose,  the  Roman  officers  were 
all  put  to  death ;  the  grey-haired  commander-in-chief  also, 
like  his  grand-uncle  (iii.  75),  was  unwilling  to  serve  as  a 
living  trophy  to  the  enemy,  and  sought  and  found  death. 
The  multitude  left  behind  in  the  camp  without  a  leader 
were  partly  taken  prisoners,  partly  dispersed.  What  the 
day  of  Carrhae  had  begun,  the  day  of  Sinnaca  completed 
(June  9,  701) ;  the  two  took  their  place  side  by 
side  with  the  days  of  the  Allia,  of  Cannae,  and 
of  Arausio.  The  army  of  the  Euphrates  was  no  more.  Only 
the  squadron  of  Gains  Cassius,  which  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  main  army  on  the  retreat  from  Carrhae,  and  some 
other  scattered  bands  and  isolated  fugitives  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  Parthians  and  Bedouins  and  separately 
finding  their  way  back  to  Syria.  Of  above  40,000  Roman 
legionaries,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  not  a  fourth  part 
returned ;  the  half  had  perished ;  nearly  10,000  Roman 
prisoners  were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  extreme  east  of 
their  kingdom — in  the  oasis  of  Merv — as  bondsmen  com- 
pelled after  the  Parthian  fashion  to  render  military  service. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  eagles  had  headed  the  legions, 
they  had  become  in  the  same  year  trophies  of  victory  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations,  almost  contemporaneously  of  % 
German  tribe,  in  the  West  (p.  318)  and  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  East  As  to  the  impression  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  produced  in  the  East,  unfortunately  no  adequate  in* 
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formation  has  reached  us ;  but  it  must  have  been  deep  and 
lasting.  King  Orodes  was  just  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Pacorus  with  the  sister  of  his  new  ally,  Artavasdes  the 
king  of  Armenia,  when  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of  his 
vizier  arrived,  and  along  with  it,  according  to  Oriental 
usage,  the  cut-off  head  of  Crassus.  The  tables  were  already 
removed ;  one  of  the  wandering  companies  of  actors  from 
Asia  Minor,  numbers  of  which  at  that  time  existed  and 
carried  Hellenic  poetry  and  the  Hellenic  drama  far  into  the 
East,  was  just  performing  before  the  assembled  court  the 
play  of  Agave,  who  in  her  Dionysiac  frenzy  has  torn  in 
pieces  her  son  and  returns  from  Cithaeron  carrying  his  head 
on  the  thyrsus,  exchanged  this  for  the  bloody  head  of 
Crassus,  and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  audience  of  half* 
Hellenized  barbari&ns  began  afresh  the  well-known  song: 

^4pofLW  i^  6ptos 

cAiJca  v^Stqixov  Ik\  fL^XaOpa 
fiojcaplay  Bripay, 

It  was,  since  the  times  of  the  Achaemenidae,  'the  first 
serious  victory  which  the  Orientals  had  achieved  over  the 
West ;  and  there  was  a  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that, 
by  way  of  celebrating  this  victory,  the  fiiirest  product  of  the 
western  world — Greek  tragedy — ^parodied  itself  through  its 
degenerate  representatives  in  that  hideous  burlesque.  The 
civic  spirit  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Hellas  began  simul- 
taneously to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  chains  of  sul- 
tanism. 
The  disaster,  terrible  in  itself  seemed  also  as  though  it  was 

to  be  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  and  to  shake 
quonoos  the   foundations  of  the  Roman   power  in   the 

defeat  East.     It  was  among  the  least  of  its  results,  that 

the  Parthians  now  had  absolute  sway  beyond 
the  Euphrates ;  *that  Armenia,  after  having  fallen  away  from 
the  Roman  alliance  even  before  the  disaster  of  Crassus,  was 
reduced  by  it  into  entire  dependence  on  Parthia ;  that  the 
&ithful  citizens  of  Carrhae  were  bitterly  punished  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Occidentals  by  the  ni  w master  appointed  ever 
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them  by  the  Parthians,  one  of  the  treacherous  guides  of  the 
Romans,  named  Andromachus.  The  Parthians  now  prepared 
in  earnest  to  cross  the  Euphrates  in  their  turn,  and,  in 
union  with  the  Armenians  and  Arabs,  to  dislodge  the 
Romans  from  Syria.  The  Jews  and  various  other  Occiden- 
tals awaited  emancipation  from  the  Roman  rule  there,  no 
less  impatiently  than  the  Hellenes  beyond  the  Euphrates 
awaited  relief  from  the  Parthian ;  in  Rome  civil  war  was  at 
the  door ;  an  attack  at  this  particular  place  and  time  was  a 
grave  peril.  But  fortunately  for  Rome  the  leaders  on  each 
side  had  changed.  Sultan  Orodes  was  too  much  indebted 
to  the  heroic  prince,  who  had  first  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  and  then  cleared  the  land  from  the  enemy,  not  to  get 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  executioner.  His 
place  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  invading  army  destined 
for  Syria  was  filled  by  a  prince,  the  king's  son  Pacorus, 
with  whom  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  the 
prince  Osaces  had  to  be  associated  as  military  adviser.  On 
the  other  side  the  interim  command  in  Syria  in  room  of 
Ci*assusr  was  taken  up  by  the  prudent  and  resolute  quaestor 
Gaius  Gassius.  "- 

The  Parthians  were,  just  like  Crassus  formerly,  in  no 
63, 5S.  haste  to  attack,  but  during  the  years  701  and  702 

R«]^Miof      ggjj^  ^^Yj  Aveak  flying  bands,  who  were  easily 

^^*^ .  repulsed,  across  the  Euphrates ;  so  that  Cassius 

obtained  time  to  reorganize  the  army  in  some  measure,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  &ithful  adherent  of  the  Romans,  Hero- 
des  Antipater,  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Jews,  whom  their 
resentment  at  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  perpetrated  by 
Crassus  had  already  driven  to  arms.  The  Roman  govern 
ment  had  thus  full  time  to  send  fresh  troops  tor  the  defence 
of  the  threatened  frontier ;  but  this  was  left  undone  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  the  incipient  revolution,  and,  when  at 
length  in  703  the  great  Parthian  invading  army  appeared  on 
the  Euphrates,  Cassius  had  still  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but 
the  two  weak  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  Crassus.  Of  course  with  these  he  could  neither  prevent 
the  crossing  nor  defend  the  province.    Syria  was  overrun 
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by  the  Parthians,  and  all  Western  Asia  trembled.  But  the 
Parthians  did  not  understand  the  besieging  of  towns.  They 
not  only  retreated  from  Antioch,  into  which  Cassius  had 
thrown  himself  with  his  troops,  without  having  accomplished 
their  object,  but  they  were  on  their  retreat  along  the 
Ortrntes  allured  into  an  ambush  by  Cassius'  cavalry  and 
there  severely  handled  by  the  Roman  infantry ;  prince  Osa- 
oes  was  himself  among  the  slain.  Friend  and  foe  thus  per- 
ceived that  the  Parthian  army  under  an  ordinary  general 
i^d  on  ordinary  ground  was  not  capable  of  much  more  than 
any  other  Oriental  army.  However,  the  attack  was  not 
abandoned.  Pacorus  lay  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
703-4  in  Cyrrhestica  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  new  governor  of  Syria,  Marcus 
Bibulus,  as  wretched  a  general  as  he  was  an  incapable  states- 
man, knew  no  better  course  of  action  than  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  fortresses.  It  was  generally  expected  that  the  war 
would  break  out  in  704  with  renewed  fury.  But 
instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  the  Romans 
Pacorus  turned  against  his  own  father,  and  accordingly  even 
entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  Roman  governor. 
Thus  the  stain  was  not  wiped  from  the  shield  of  Roman 
honour,  nor  was  the  reputation  of  Rome  restored  in  the  East ; 
but  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Western  Asia  was  over,  and 
the  Euphrates  boundary  was,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
retained. 

In  Rome  meanwhile  the  periodical  volcano  of  revolution 
im  ression  ^*®  whirling  Upward  its  cloud  of  stupefying 
produced  in     smoke.     The  Romans  beizan  to  have  no  longer  a 

Rome  by  'ts  » 

the  defisat       soldier  or  a  denarius  to  be  employed  against  the 

of  Gaxrhiie.  i      *  o 

public  foe — ^no  longer  a  thought  for  the  destinies 


of  the  nations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  huge  national  disaster  of  Carrhae  and  Sinnaca 
gave  the  politicans  of  that  time  far  less  to  think  and  speak 
of  than  that  wretched  tumult  on  the  Appian  road,  in  which, 
a  couple  of  months  afler  Crassus,  Clodius  the  partisan-leader 
perished ;  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  and  almost  excusable. 
The  breach  between  the  two  regents,  long  felt  as  inevitable 
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aod  often  announced  as  near,  was  now  asfuming  sQch  9 
shape  that  it  could  not  bo  stopped.  Like  the  boat  of  tb^ 
ancient  Greek  mariners'  tale,  the  vessel  of  the  Koman  com- 
m unity  now  found  itself  as  it  were  between  two  rocks 
swimming  towards  each  other ;  expecting  orery  moment  the 
crash  of  eoUision,  those  whom  it  was  bearing  tortured  by 
nameless  anguish  into  the  eddying  surge  that  rose  higher 
and  higher,  were  benumbed;  and^  while  every  slightest 
movement  there  attrscted  a  lhoi»Baod  eyes^  bo  one  ventured 
to  give  a  glance  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

After  Caesar  had,  at  the  eonferenee  of  Luca  in  April 
d98,  agreed  to  considerable  eonoefleions  as  rep 
&good  garded  Pompeiusy  and  the  regents  had  thus 
f^b^wm  P^»<^  themselves  substantially  on  a  level,  their 
reUzeSL°^  relation  was  not  witboiU  the  outward  conditions 
of  durability,  so  far  as  a  division  of  the  moaarch^ 
cal  poweiv— 4n  itself  indivisible — could  be  lasling  at  all.  It 
was  a  different  question  whether  the  regents,  at  least  for  the 
present,  were  determined  to  keep  together  and  mutually  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  their  title  to  rank  as  equals. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Caesar,  in  so  far  as  he  bad  m^- 
quired  the  interval  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  aa  the 
price  of  equalisation  with  Pompeius,  has  been  already  set 
forth.  But  Pompeius  was  hardly  ever,  even  provisionally, 
in  earnest  with  the  collegiate  scheme.  His  was  one  of  tlioso 
petty  and  mean  natures,  towards  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
practise  magnanimity ;  to  his  paltry  spirit  it  appeared  cer- 
tainly a  dictate  of  prudence  to  supplant  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity his  reluctantly  acknowledged  rival,  and  his  mean  soul 
thirsted  aHer  a  possribility  of  retaliating  on  Caosar  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  suffered  through  Caesar's  indiil- 
gonco.  But  while  it  is  probable  that  Pompeius  in  accord- 
ance with  his  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  never  properly 
consented  to  let  Caesar  hold  a  position  of  equality  by  his 
^ide,  yet  the  design  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  doubtless 
came  only  by  degrees  to  be  distinctly  entertained  by  him. 
At  any  rate  the  public,  which  usually  saw  better  throu::h 
the  views  and  intentions  of  Pompeius  than  he  did  hiraacU* 

Vol.  IV.— 18 
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could  not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  at  least  with  the 
death  of  the  beautiful  Julia — who  died  in  the  bloom  of 
^  womanhood  in  the  autumn  of  700  and  was  soon 

followed  by  her  only  child  to  the  tomb— the  per- 
sonal relation  between  her  father  and  her  husband  was  broken 
up.  Caesar  attempted  to  re-establish  the  ties  of  affinity  which 
fate  had  severed ;  he  asked  for  himself  the  hand  of  the  only 
daughter  of  Pompeius,  and  offered  Oetavia,  his  sister's  grand- 
daughter, who  was  now  his  nearest  relative,  in  marriage  to  his 
fellow-rogent ;  but  Pompeius  left  his  daughter  to  her  exist- 
ing husband  Faustus  Sulla  the  son  of  the  regent,  and  he 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio. 
The  personal  breach  had  unmistakeably  begun,  and  it  was 
Pompeius  who  drew  back  his  hand.  It  was  expected  that  a 
political  breach  would  at  once  follow;  but  in  this  people 
were  mistaken ;  in  public  afiairs  a  collegiate  understanding 
continued  for  a  time  to  subsist.  The  reason  was,  that  Caesar 
did  not  wish  publicly  to  dissolve  the  relation  before  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gaul  was  accomplished,  and  Pompeius  did  not 
wish  to  dissolve  it  before  the  governing  authorities  and  Italy 
should  be  wholly  reduced  under  his  power  by  his  investiture 
with  the  dictatorship.  It  is  singular,  but  yet  readily  admits 
of  explanation,  that  the  regents  under  these  circumstances 
supported  each  other ;  Pompeius  after  the  disaster  of  Adusr 

tuca  in  the  winter  of  700  handed  over  one  of  his 

84. 

Italian  legions  that  were  dismissed  on  furlough 
by  way  of  loan  to  Caesar ;  on  the  other  hand  Caesar  granted 
his  consent  and  his  moral  support  to  Pompeius  in  the  re- 
pressive measures  which  the  latter  took  against  the  stubborn 
republican  opposition. 

It  was  only  after  Pompeius  had  in  this  way  procured 
6z  for  himself  at  the  beginning  of  702  the  undivided 

^pof^  consulship  and  an  influence  in  the  capital'  thor- 
pompeioa.  oughly  outweighing  that  of  Caesar,  and  after  all 
the  men  capable  of  arms  in  Italy  had  tendered  their  military 
oath  to  himself  personally  and  in  his  name,  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  break  as  soon  as  possible  formally  with 
Caesar ;  and  the  design  became  distinctly  enough  apparentt 
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That  the  judicial  prosecution  which  took  place 
J^JSi  by  after  the  tumult  on  the  Appian  Way  lighted  with 
wicSIm.  unsparing  severity  precisely  on  the  old  democrat- 
ic partisans  of  Caesar  (p.  393),  might  perhaps 
pass  as  a  mere  awkwardness.  That  the  new  law  against 
electioneering  intrigues,  which  had  retrospective  effect  aa 
far  as  684,  included  also  the  dubious  proceedings 
at  Caesar's  candidature  for  the  consulship  (p* 
391),  might  likewise  be  nothing  more,  although  not  a  few 
Caesarians  thought  that  they  perceived  in  it  a  definite  design. 
But  people  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes,  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  do  so,  when  Pompeius  did  not  select  for 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  his  former  father-in4aw 
Caesar,  as  was  fitting  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
was  in  many  quarters  demanded,  but  associated  with  him- 
self a  puppet  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  his  new  father-in- 
law  Scipio  (p.  394) ;  and  still  less,  when  Pompeius  at  the 
same  time  got  the  governorship  of  the  two  Spains  continued 
to  him  for  five  years  more,  that  is  to  709,  and  a 
considerable  fixed  sum  appropriated  from  the 
state-chest  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  not  only  without 
stipulating  for  a  like  prolongation  of  command  and  a  like 
grant  of  money  to  Caesar,  but  even  while  labouring  ulteriorly 
to  effect  the  recall  of  Caesar  before  the  term  formerly  agreed 
on  through  the  new  regulations  which  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  regarding  the  holding  of  the  governorships. 
These  encroachments  were  unmistakeably  calculated  to  un- 
dermine Caesar's  position  and  eventually  to  overthrow  him. 
The  moment  could  not  be  more  favourable.  Caesar  had 
conceded  so  much  to  Pompeius  at  Luca,  only  because  Cras-  , 
sus  and  his  Syrian  army  would  necessarily,  in  the  event  of 
any  rupture  with  Pompeius,  be  thrown  into  Caesar's  scale ; 
for  upon  Crassus — who  since  the  times  of  Sulla  had  been 
at  the  deepest  enmity  with  Pompeius  and  almost  as  long 
politically  and  personally  allied  with  Caesar,  and  who  from 
his  peculiar  character  «t  all  events,  if  he  could  not  himself 
be  king  of  Rome,  would  have  been  content  to  be  the  new 
king's  banker— daesar  could  always  reokon,  and  could  have 
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no  apprehension  at  all  of  seeing  Crassua  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  his  enemiv^s.  The  catastrophe  of  June 
701,  by  which  army  and  general  in  Syria 
perished,  was  therefore  a  terribly  severe  blow  for  Caesar. 
A  few  months  later  the  national  insurrection  burst  forth 
more  violently  than  ever  in  Gaul,  just  when  it  had  seemed 
completely  subdued,  and  for  the  first  time  Caesar  there 
encountered  an  equal  opponent  in  the  Arvevnian  king  Ver- 
cingetorix.  Onoe  more  £ito  had  been  working  for  Pompeius ; 
Orassus  was  dead,  all  Gaul  was  in  revolt,  Pompeius  wao 
practically  dictator  of  Rome  and  master  of  the  senate 
What  might  have  happened,  if  he  had  now,  instead  of  re* 
motdy  intriguing  against  Caesar,  summarily  oompelied  the 
burgesses  or  the  senaite  to  recall  Caesar  at  once  from  Gaul  I 
But  Pompeius  never  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of 
fortune.  He  heralded  the  breach  dearly  enough ;  already 
^  in  702  his  acts  left  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  the 

spring  of  708  he  openly  expressed  his  purpose 
of  breaking  with  Caesar ;  but  he  did  not  break 
with  him,  and  allowed  the  months  to  slip  away  unemployed. 
But  however  Pompeius  might  delay,  the  crisis  was  inees* 
^     ,^         santly  urged  on  by  the  mere  Ibroe  of  circum^ 

The  old  "^         °_,     ,  -.,  ,, 

»azty  Stances.    The  impending  war  was  not  eventually 

thejpn^  a  struggle  between  republic  and  monarchy— for 
tendnis.         ^^^  j^^  ^^  Virtually  deoided  years  before— 

but  a  struggle  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Rome.  But  neither  of  the  pretenders 
found  his  account  in  uttering  the  plain  truth ;  he  would  have 
thereby  driven  ail  that  very  respectable  portion  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  desired  the  continuance  of  the  republic  and 
believed  in  its  possibility,  directly  into  the  camp  of  his 
opponent.  The  old  battleKsries  raised  by  Gracchus  and 
Drusus,  Cinna  and  Sulla,  used  up  and  meaningless  as  they 
were,  remained  still  good  enough  for  watchwords  in  the 
struggle  of  the  two  generals  c<mtending  for  sole  power;  and 
though  for  the  moment  both  Pompeius  and  Caesar  ranked 
themselves  officially  with  the  so-called  popular  party,  it 
oould  not  be  for  a  moment  doubtful  that  Caesar  would 
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inscribe  <«  bis  banner  the  people  and  democratic  progress, 
PompeiiiB  the  aristocracy  and  the  legitimate  constitution. 
Caesar  had  no  choice.  He  was  from  the  outset  and  very 
earnestly  a  democrat ;  the  monarchy  as  he  under* 
moonor  stood  it  differed  more  in  name  tbAo  in  reality 
And  caoBar.     £j^^  ^^  Graochan  government  of  the  people; 

and  he  was  too  magnanimotas  and  too  profound  a  statesman 
to  conceal  his  colouts  and  to  fight  under  ahy  other  escutcheon 
than  his  own.  The  Immediale  advantage  no  doubt,  which 
^18  battle>«7  brought  to  him,  was  trifling ;  it  was  codnfined 
maialy  to  the  circumstance  thart;  he  was  thereby  relieved 
£rom  the  inoonvenienoe  of  directly  naming  the  kingdom,  and 
so  alarming  the  mass  xA  the  lukewarm  and  his  own  adher- 
ents by  that  detested  word.  The  demooratic  banner  hardly 
yielded  fiirther  positive  gain,  sinoe  the  ideals  of  Gracchus 
had  been  rendered  infamous  and  ridiculous  by  ClodSus ;  lor 
where  was  there  now — ^laying  aside  perhaps  the  Trans- 
padanes— -any  class  of  any  sort  of  importance,  which  would 
have  been  induced  by  the  battle^sries  of  the  democracy  to 
take  part  in  die  struggle? 

Tliifl  state  of  tilings  would  have  dedded  the  part  of 
Pompeius  in  the  impending  struggle,  even  if 
raej  and  apart  from  this  it  had  not  been  self-evident  that 
ompeiiM.  ^^  could  only  enter  into  it  As  the  general  of  the 
legitimate  republic.  Nature  had  destined  him,  if  ever  any* 
one,  to  be  a  member  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  nothing  but 
very  accidental  and  very  selfish  motives  had  carried  him 
over  as  a  deserter  from  the  aristooratio  to  the  democratic 
camp.  That  he  should  now  revert  to  his  Sullan  traditions, 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  in  every  respect  of  essential 
advantage.  £fiete  as  was  the  democratic  cry,  the  conserva- 
tive cry  could  not  but  have  the  more  potent  effect,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  tight  man.  Perhaps  the  majority,  at  any 
rate  the  flower  of  the  bucgesses,  belonged  to  the  constitu- 
tional party ;  and  as  respected  its  numerical  and  moral 
strength  might  well  be  called  to  interfere  powerfully,  per- 
haps decisively,  in  the  impending  struggle  of  the  pretenders. 
It  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader.    Marcus  Cato,  its  present 
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head,  did  the  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  of  its  leader  amidst 
daily  peril  to  his  life  and  perhaps  without  hope  of  suooesa ; 
his  fidelity  to  duty  deserves  respect,  but  to  be  the  last  at  a 
forlorn  post  is  commendable  in  the  soldier,  not  in  the  geue> 
ral.  He  had  not  the  skill  either  to  organize  or  to  bring  into 
action  at  the  proper  time  the  powerful  reserve,  which  had 
sprung  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  Italy  for  the  party  of 
the  overthrown  government ;  and  he  had  for  good  reasons 
never  made  any  pretension  to  the  military  leadership,  on 
which  everything  ultimately  depended.  If  instead  of  this 
man,  who  knew  not  how  to  act  either  as  party  chief  or  as 
general,  a  man  of  the  political  and  military  mark  of  Pom« 
peius  should  raise  the  banner  of  the  existing  oonstitution, 
the  municipals  of  Italy  would  necessarily  flock  towards  it  in 
crowds,  that  under  it  they  might  help  to  fight,  if  not  indeed 
for  the  kingship  of  Pompeius,  at  any  rate  against  the  king- 
ship of  Caesar. 

To  this  was  added  another  consideration  at  least  as  im- 
portant. It  was  characteristic  of  Pompeius,  even  when  he 
had  formed  a  resolve,  not  to  be  able  to  find  his  way  to  its 
execution.  While  he  knew  perhaps  how  to  conduct  war 
but  certainly  not  how  to  declare  -it,  the  Catonian  party,  al- 
though assuredly  unable  to  conduct  it,  was  very  able  and 
above  all  very  ready  to  furnish  reasons  for  war  against  the 
monarchy  which  was  in  course  of  being  established.  Ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  Pompeius,  while  he  kept  himself 
aloof  and  in  his  peculiar  way  now  talked  as  though  he  would 
immediately  depart  fur  his  Spanish  provinces,  now  made 
preparations  as  though  he  would  set  out  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  the  Euphrates,  the  legitimate  governing  board, 
namely  the  senate,  were  to  break  with  Caesar,  to  declare 
war  against  him,  and  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  it  to  Pom- 
peius, who  then,  yielding  to  the  general  desire,  was  to  come 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the.  constitution  against  demi^ 
gogico-monarchical  plots,  as  an  upright  man  and  champion 
of  the  existing  order  of  things  against  the  profligates  and 
anarchists,  as  the  duly  installed  general  of  the  senate  against 
the  Imperator  of  the  street,  and  so  once  more  to  save  hia 
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country.  Thus  Pompeius  gained  by  the  alliance  with  the 
conservatives  both  a  second  army  in  addition  to  his  per- 
sonal adherents,  and  a  suitable  war-manifesto — ^advantages 
which  certainly  were  purchased  at  the  high  price  of  coales- 
cing with  those  who  were  in  principle  opposed  to  him.  Of 
the  countless  evils  involved  in  this  coalition,  there  was  de- 
veloped in  the  meantime  only  one — ^but  that  already  a  very 
grave  one — that  Pompeius  surrendered  the  power  of  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  Caesar  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  in  this  decisive  point  made  himself  dependent  on  all  the 
accidents  and  caprices  of  an  aristocratic  corporation. 

Thus  th(   republican  opposition,  after  having  been  for 

^ears  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  part  of  a 
2^repnbu-    jj^^^e  spectator  and  having  hardly  ventured  to 

whisper,  was  now  brought  back  once  more  to  the 
political  stage  by  the  impending  rupture  between  the  re- 
gents. It  consisted  primarily  of  the  circle  which  rallied 
round  Gato— those  republicans  who  were  resolved  to  ven- 
ture on  the  struggle  for  the  republic  and  against  the  mon- 
archy under  all  circumstances,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  pitiful  issue  of  the  attempt  made  in  698 

(p*  373)  had  taught  them  that  they  by  them- 
selves ajone  were  not  in  a  position  either  to  conduct  war  or 
even  to  call  it  forth ;  it  was  known  to  everyone  that  even 
in  the  senate,  while  the  whole  corporation  with  a  few  iso- 
lated exceptions  was  averse  to  monarchy,  the  majority 
would  still  only  restore  the  oligarchic  government  if  it 
might  be  restored  without  danger — in  which  case,  to  be 
sure,  it  might  have  a  good  while  to  wait.  In  presence  of 
the  regents  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  this 
indolent  majority,  which  desired  peace  above  all  things,  and 
at  any  price,  and  was  averse  to  any  decided  action  and  most 
of  all  to  a  decided  rupture  with  one  or  other  of  the  regents, 
the  only  possible  course  for  the  Catonian  party  to  obtain  a 
restoration  of  the  old  rule  lay  in  a  coalition  with  the  less 
dangerous  of  the  rulers.  If  Pompeius  acknowledged  the 
oligarchic  constitution  and  offered  to  fight  for  it  against  Cae- 
sar, the  republican  opposition  might  and  must  recognize 
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Mm  OS  its  general, and  in  alliatioe  with  him  compelthe tiraici 
majority  to  a  declaration  of  war.  That  Pompeius  was  not 
quite  in  earnest  with  his  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  could 
indeed  escape  nobody  ;  but,  undecided  as  he  was  in  every- 
thing, he  had  by  no  m^ans  lirrived  like  Caesar  at  a  clear 
and  firm  conviction  that  It  must  be  the  first  business  of  the 
new  monarch  to  sw^$ep  off  thoroughly  and  cdticlusively  the 
oligarchic  lumber.  At  any  itite  the  war  would  train  a 
really  republican  army  fthd  really  r^ubHcan  generals ;  and, 
after  the  victory  over  Oa^ar,  they  might  proceed  with  more 
favourable  prospects  to  set  aside  not  merely  one  of  the 
monarchs,  but  the  monarchy  itself,  Irhich  was  in  the  course 
of  formation.  Desperate  as  was  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy^ 
the  offer  of  Pompeius  to  become  its  ally  was  the  mo8i 
favourable  arrangement  possible  for  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  Pompeius  and 
the  Catoniafi  party  was  effected  witii  compara- 
leftgiie  wiih  tive  rapidity.  Already  dnt*ing  the  dictatorship 
rompdnB.  ^  Pompeius  a  remarkable  approximation  had 
taken  place  between  them.  The  whole  behaviour  of  Pom- 
peins  in  tihe  Milonian  crisis,  his  abrupt  repulse  of  the  mob 
that  ofiered  him  the  dictatorship,  his  distinct  declaration 
that  he  would  accept  this  office  only  ftom  the  senate^  his  un* 
relenting  severity  against  disturbers  df  the  peace  of  every 
sort  and  especially  against  tho  ultra-democrats,  the  surprising 
complaisance  with  which  he  treated  Cato  and  those  who 
shared  his  views,  appeared  as  much  calculated  to  gain  the 
men  of  order  as  they  were  ofiensive  to  the  democratic  Cae* 
sar.  On  the  other  hand  Cato  and  his  followers,  instead  of 
combating  with  their  wonted  sternness  the  proposal  to  con* 
fer  the  dictatorship  on  Pompeius,  had  made  it  with  imma* 
terial  alterations  of  form  their  own ;  Pompeius  had  re- 
ceived the  undivided  consulship  immediately  from  the  hands 
of  Bibulus  and  Cato.  While  the  Catdnian  party  and  Pom« 
peius  had  thus  at  least  a  tacit  understanding  as  early  as  the 
g^  beginning  of  702,  the  alliance  might  be  held  as 

formally  concluded,  when  at  the  consular  eleo 
^'  tions  for  703  there  was  elected  not  Ckito  himaell 
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indeed,  but>--aloiig  with  an  insignificant  man  belonging  to 
the  majority  of  the  senate— one  of  the  most  decided  adhe- 
rents of  Cato,  Marcus  Claudius  Maroellus.  Marcellus  wan 
no  furious  zealot  and  still  less  a  genius^  but  a  steadfast  and 
strict  aristocrat,  just  the  right  man  to  declare  war  if  war 
was  to  be  begun  with  Caesar.  As  the  case  stood,  this  elee- 
tioD,  so  surprising  after  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
immediately  before  against  the  republican  opposition,  can 
hardly  have  occurred  otherwise  than  with  the  consent,  or  at 
least  under  the  tadt  permission,  of  the  regent  of  Rome  for 
the  time  being.  Slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  surdy  and 
steadily  Pompeius  moved  onward  to  the  rupture. 

It  was  not  the  intetitii^n  of  Caesar  on  the  other  hand  to 
fall  out  at  this  mament  with  Pompeius.     lie 
of      eould  not  indeed  desire  seriously  and  permit 


nently  to  share  the  ruling  power  with  any  col- 
league, least  of  all  with  one  of  so  secondary  a  sort  as  was 
Pompeius ;  and  beyond  doubt  he  had  long  resolved  after 
terminating  the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  take  the  sole  power  for 
himsell^  and  in  case  of  need  to  extort  it  by  force  of  arms. 
But  a  man  like  Caesar,  in  whom  the  officer  was  thoroughly 
subordinate  to  the  statesman,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  regulation  of  the  political  organism  by  force  of  arms 
does  in  its  consequences  deeply  and  often  permanently  dis- 
organize it ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  but  seek  to  solve 
liie  difficulty,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceiul  means  or  at  least 
without  open  civil  war.  But  even  if  civil  war  was  not  to 
be  avoided,  he  could  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  it  at  a  time, 
when  in  Gaul  the  rising  of  Vercingetorix  imperilled  afresh 
all  that  had  been  obtained  and  occupied  him  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  winter  of  701-702  to  the  win- 
01^^  ter  of  708,  and  when  Pompeius  and  the  consti- 

tutional party  opposed  to  him  on  principle  were 
dominant  in  Italy.     Accordingly  he  sought  to  preserve  the 
relation  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  the  peace  unbroken, 
and  to  attain,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  to  the 
consulship  for  706  already  promised  to  him  at 
Luca.     If  he  should  then  after  a  conclusive  set» 
ToL.  IV.— 18* 
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tlement  of  Celtic  affairs  be  placed  in  a  regular  manner  at 
the  bead  of  the  state,  he,  who  was  still  more  decidedly  su- 
perior to  Pom  pel  us  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  general,  might 
well  recRoQ  on  out-manoeuvring  the  latter  in  the  senate- 
house  and  in  the  Forum  without  special  difficulty.  Perhaps 
it  was  possible  to  find  out  for  his  awkward,  vacillating,  and 
arrogant  rival  some  sort  of  honourable  and  uninfluential 
position,  in  which  the  latter  might  be  content  to  sink  into  a 
nullity ;  the  repeated  attempts  of  Caesar  to  keep  himself 
related  by  marriage  to  Pompeius,  may  have  been  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  solution  and  to  bring  about  a 
final  settlement  of  the  old  quarrel  through  the  succession  of 
offspring  inheriting  the  blood  of  both  competitors.  The 
republican  opposition  would  then  remain  without  a  leader 
and  therefore  probably  quiet,  and  peace  would  be  preserved. 
If  this  should  not  be  successful,  and  if  there  should  be,  as 
was  certainly  possible,  a  necessity  for  ultimately  resorting 
to  the  decision  of  arms,  Caesar  would  then  as  consul  in 
Rome  dispose  of  the  compliant  majority  of  the  senate ;  and 
he  could  impede  or  perhaps  frustrate  the  coalition  of  the 
Pompeians  and  the  republicans,  and  conduct  the  war  fiu* 
more  suitably  and  more  advantageously,  than  if  he  now  as 
proconsul  of  Gaul  gave  orders  to  march  against  the  senate 
and  its  general.  Certainly  the  success  of  this  plan  depend- 
ed on  Pompeius  being  good-natured  enough  to  let  Caesar 
still  obtain  the  consulship  for  706  promised  to 
him  at  Luca ;  but,  even  if  it  failed,  it  would  be 
always  of  advantage  for  Caesar  to  have  given  practical  and 
repeated  evidence  of  the  most  yielding  disposition.  On  the 
one  hand  time  would  thus  be  gained  for  attaining  his  object 
meanwhile  in  Gaul ;  on  the  other  hand  his  opponents  would 
be  left  with  the  odium  of  initiating  the  rupture  and  conse- 
quently the  civil  war — which  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  Caesar  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  the  senate  and 
the  party  of  material  interests,  and  more  especially  with 
reference  to  his  own  soldiers. 

On  these  views  he  acted.     He  armed  certainly ;  the 
number  of  his  legions  was  raised  through  new  levies  in  the 
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^^^  winter  of  702-703  to  eleven,  including  that 

borrowed   from    Pompeius.     But  at  the  same 
time  he  expressly  and  openly  approved  of  Pom  pel  us'  con- 
duct during  the  dictatorship  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  capital  whidi  he  had  effected,  rejected  the  warnings  of 
officious  friends  as  calumnies,  reckoned  every  day  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  postponing  the  catastrophe  a  gain,  over- 
looked whatever  could  be  overlooked  and  bore  whatever 
could  be  borne— immoveably  adhering  only  to  the  one  de- 
cisive  demand  that,  when  his  governorship  of 
Gaul  came  to  an  end  with  705,  the  second  con- 
sulship, admissible  by  republican  state-law  and  promised  to 
him  according  to  agreement  by  his  colleague, 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  year  706. 
This  very  demand  became  the  battle-field  of  the  diplo- 
p^^^^         matic  war  which  now  began.     If  Caesar  were 
tionfiir  compelled  either  to  resign  his  office  of  governor 

Rtt&oks  on  _^ 

CM«r.  before  the  last  day  of  December  705,  or  to  post^ 

pone  the  assumption  of  the  magistracy  in  the 
capital  beyond  the  1st  January  706,  so  that  he 
should  remain  for  a  time  between  the  governorship  and  the 
consulate  without  office,  and  consequently  liable  to  criminal 
impeachment — which  according  to  Roman  law  was  only  al- 
lowable against  one  who  was  not  in  office — ^the  public  had 
good  reason  to  prophesy  for  him  in  this  case  the  fate  of 
Milo,  because  Cato  had  for  long  been  ready  to  Impeach  him 
and  Pompeius  was  a  more  than  doubtful  protector. 

Now,  to  attain  that  object,  Caesar's  opponents  had  a 
very  simple  means.  According  to  the  existing 
k»ep*cSt«?r  ordinance  as  to  elections,  every  candidate  for  the 
^Sonfi^p.  consulship  was  obliged  to  announce  himself  per- 
sonally to  the  presiding  magistrnte,  and  to  cause 
his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  official  list  of  candidates 
before  the  election,  that  is  half  a  year  before  entering  on 
office.  It  had  probably  been  regarded  in  the  conferences  at 
Luca  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Caesar  would  be  released 
from  this  obligation,  which  was  purely  formal  and  was  very 
often  dispensed  with  \  but  the  decree  to  that  effect  had  not 
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yet  been  issned,  and,  as  Pompeius  Was  now  in  possession  of 
the  decretive  machinery,  Caesar  depended  in  this  respect  on 
the  good  will  of  his  rival.  Pompeius  incomprehensibly 
abandoned  of  his  own  accord  this  completely  secure  posi- 
tion ;  with  his  consent  and  during  his  dictator- 
ship (702)  the  personal  appearance  of  Caesar 
was  dispensed  with  by  a  tribunician  law*  When  howeyer 
soon  afterwards  the  new  election-ordinance  (p.  891)  was 
issued,  the  obligation  of  candidates  personally  to  enroll 
themselves  was  repeated  in  general  terms,  and  no  exception 
was  inserted  in  favour  of  those  released  from  it  by  earlier 
resolution  of  the  people ;  according  to  strict  form  the  privi- 
lege granted  in  &vour  of  Caesar  was  cancelled  by  the  later 
general  law.  Caesar  complained,  and  the  clause  was  subse- 
quently appended  but  not  confirmed  by  spedal  decree  of  the 
people,  so  that  this  enactment  inserted  by  mere  interpola- 
tion in  the  already  promulgated  law  could  only  be  looked 
on  dejure  as  a  nullity.  "Where  Pompeius,  therefore,  might 
hiave  simply  kept  by  the  law,  he  had  preferred  first  to  make 
a  spontaneous  concession,  then  to  recall  it»  and  lastly  to 
palliate  this  recall  in  a  manner  most  illegal. 

While  in  this  way  the  shortening  of  Caesar's  govemoi^ 

Attempt  to      ^^^P  ^^  ^^^y  <^>™^  ^^  indirectly,  the  regula- 

^Sm^b         tions  as  to  the  governorships  issued  at  the  same 

TOTornoiw        time  sought  the  same  object  directly.     The  ten 

years  for  which  the  governorship'  had  been  se- 

V  4ired  to  Caesar,  latterly  through  the  law  proposed  by  Pom* 

peius  himself  in  concert  with  Crassus,  ran  according  to  the 

usual  mode  of  reckoning  from  1  March  695  to 

49*  the  last  day  of  February  705.     As,  however, 

according  to  the  earlier  practice,  the  proconsul 

or  propraetor  had  the  right  of  entering  on  his  provincial 

magistracy  immediately  after  the  termination  of  his  first 

year  of  office,  the  successor  of  Caesar  was  to  be  nominated, 

not  from  the  urban  magistrates  of  704,  but  from 

4s!  those  of  705,  and  could  not  therefore  enter  be- 

^  fore  1st  Jan.  706.    So  far  Caesar  had  still  during 

the  last  ten  months  of  the  year  705  a  right  to 
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the  command,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  Pompeio-Licinian 
!aw,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  old  rule  that  a  command  with 
a  set  term  still  continued  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  up  to 
the  arrival  of  the  successor.     But  now,  since  the  new  regu- 
lation of  703  called  to  the  governorships  not  the 
consuls  and  praetors  going  out,  but  those  who 
hnd  gone  out  five  years  ago  or  more,  and  thus  prescribed  an 
interval  between  the  civil  magistracy  atid  the  command  in- 
stead  of  the  previous  immediate  sequence,  there  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  straightway  filling  up  from  another 
quarter  every  legally  vacant  govefncM^hip.     The  pitiful  dis* 
simulation  and  procrastinating  artificeof  Pompeius  are  afler 
a  remarkable  manner  mixed  up,  in  these  arrangements,  with 
i;he  wily  formalism  and  the  constitutional  erudition  of  the 
republican  party.    Years  before  these  weapons  of  state-law 
could  be  employed,  they  had  them  duly  prepared,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  on  the  one  hand  to  compel  Caesar 
to  the  resigtiation  of  his  command  from  the  day  when  the 
term  secured  to  him  by  Pompeius'  own  law  expired,  that  is 
from  the  1st  March  703,  by  sending  successors 
to  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  able  to  treat 
as  null  and  void  the  votes  tendered  for  him  at  the  elections 
for  706.     Caesar,  not  in  a  position  to  hinder 
these  moves,  kept  silence  and  lefb  things  to  their 
own  course. 

Gradually  therefore  the  slow  course  of  constitutional 
Debates  aa  procedure  developed  itself.  According  to  cus- 
to  Caeiart      tom  the  senate  had  to  deliberate  on  the  covem- 

rccttll.  .  ^ 

49.  orships  of  the  year  706,  so  far  as  niey  went  to 

«i.  former  consuls,  at  the  beginning  of  703,  so  Am* 

as  they  went  to  former  praetors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  704 ;  that  earlier  deliberation  gave  the 
first  occasion  to  discuss  the  nomination  of  new  governors 
for  the  two  Gauls  in  the  senate,  and  thereby  the  first  occa- 
sion for  open  collision  between  the  constitutional  party 
pushed  forward  by  Pompeius  and  the  senatorial  supporters 
of  Caesar.  The  consul  Marcus  Marcellus  introduced  a  pro- 
posal to  give  the  two  provinces  hitherto  adminbtered  by 
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the  proconsul  Gaius  Caesar  from  the  1st  March 
705  to  the  two  consuhirs  who  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  governorships  for  that  year.  The  long-repressed 
indignation  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  through  the  sluice  once 
opened  ;  everything  that  the  Catonians  were  meditating 
against  Caesar  was  brought  forward  in  these  discussions. 
For  thera  it  was  a  settled  point,  that  the  right  granted  by 
exceptional  law  to  the  proconsul  Caesar  of  announcing  his 
candidature  for  the  consulship  in  absence  had  been  again 
cancelled  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
reservation  inserted  in  the  latter  was  invalid.  The  senate 
should  in  their  opinion  cause  the  same  magistrate,  now  that 
the  subjugation  of  Gaul  was  ended,  to  discharge  immedi- 
ately the  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time.  The  be- 
stowal of  burgess-rights  and  establishment  of  colonies  by 
Caesar  in  Upper  Italy  were  described  by  them  as  unconsti- 
tutional  and  null ;  in  further  illustration  of  wliich  Mai'cellus 
ordained  that  a  respectful  senator  of  the  Caesarian  colony 
of  Comum,  who,  even  if  that  place  had  not  burgess  but 
only  Latin  rights,  was  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  Roman  citi- 
zenship (p.  376),  should  receive  the  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing, which  was  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses. 
'  The  supporters  of  Caesar  at  this  time — among  whom 
Gaius  Vibius  Pansa,  who  was  the  son  of  a  man  proscribed 
by  Sulla  but  yet  had  entered  on  a  political  career,  formerly 
an  officer  in  Caesar's  army  and  in  this  year  tiibune  of  the 
people,  was  the  most  notable — affirmed  in  the  senate  that 
both  the  state  of  things  in  Gaul  and  equity  demanded  not 
only  that  Caesar  should  not  be  recalled  before  the  time,  but 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  command  along  with 
the  consulship  ;  and  they  pointed  beyond  doubt  to  the  facts, 
that  a  few  years  previously  Pompcius  had  just  in  the  same 
way  combined  the  Spanish  governorships  with  the  consulate, 
that  even  at  the  present  time,  besides  the  important  office 
of  superintending  the  supply  of  food  to  the  capital,  he  held 
the  supreme  command  in  Italy  in  addition  to  the  Spanish, 
and  that  in  fact  the  whole  men  capable  of  arms  had  been 
sworn  in  by  him  and  had  not  yet  been  released  from  their 
oath* 
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The  process  b^an  to  take  shape,  but  its  course  was  not 
on  that  account  more  rapid.     The  majority  of  the  senate, 
seeing  the  breach  approaching,  allowed  no  sitting  capable  of 
issuing  a  decree  to  take  place  for  months ;  and  other  months 
in  their  turn  were  lost  through  the  solemn  procrastination 
of  Pompeius.     At  length  the  latter  broke  the  silence  and 
ranged  himself,  in  a  reserved  and  yacillating  fashion  as 
usual  but  yet  plainly  enough,  on  the  side  of  the  constitu- 
tional party  against  his  former  ally.     He  summarily  and 
abruptly  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Caesarians  that  their 
master  should  be  allowed  to  conjoin  the  consulship  and  the 
proconsulship ;  this  demand,  he  added  with  blunt  coarse* 
ness,  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  if  a  son  should  offer  to 
flog  his  father.     He  approved  in  principle  the  proposal  of 
Marcellus,  in  so  far  as  he  too  declared  that  he  would  not 
allow  Caesar  directly  to  attach  the  consulship  to  the  pro- 
consulship.     He  hinted,  however,  although  without  making 
any  binding  declaration  on  the  point,  thut  they  would  per- 
haps grant  to  Caesar  admission  to  the  elections 
for  706  without  requiring  his  personal  announce- 
menty  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  governorship  at  the 
utmost  to  the  13th  Nov.  705.     But  in  the  mean 
time  the  incorrigible  procrastinator  consented  to 
the  postponement  of  the  nomination  of  successors  to  the 
last  day  of  Feb.  704,  which  was  asked  by  the 
rep  resen tati  ves  of  Caesar,  probably  on  the  ground 
of  a  clause  of  the  Pompeio-Licinian  law  forbidding  any  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate  as  to  the  nomination  of  successors  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  Caesar's  last  year  of  office. 

To  this  effect  accordingly  the  senate  decreed  (29  Sept. 
703).     The  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governor- 
ships was  placed  in  the  order  of  the  day  f(»r  the 
*^  Ist  March  704 ;  but  even  now  it  was  attempted 

to  break  up  the  army  of  Caesar — just  as  had  formerly  been 
done  by  decree  of  the  people  with  the  army  of  LucuUua 
(pp.  94,  130) — by  inducing  his  veterans  to  apply  to  the 
senate  for  their  discharge.  Caesar's  supporters  effected,  in- 
deed, as  far  as  they  constitutionally  could,  the  cancelling  of 
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these  decrees  by  their  tribuniciaii  veto ;  but  Pompeius  very 
distinctly  declared  that  the  magistrates  were  bound  uncon- 
ditionally to  obey  the  senate,  and  that  intercessions  nnd 
similar  antiquated  formalities  should  produce  no  change. 
The  oligarchical  party,  whose  organ  Pompeius  now  made 
himself,  betrayed  not  obscurely  the  design,  in  the  event  <if 
a  victory,  of  revising  the  constitution  in  their  sense  and  re- 
moving everything  which  had.  even  the  semblance  of  popu- 
lar freedom ;  as  indeed,  doubtless  for  this  reason,  it  omitted 
to  avail  itself  of  the  oomitia  at  all  in  its  attacks  directed 
against  Caesar.  The  coalition  between  Pompeius  and  the 
constitutional  party  was  thus  formally  declared;  sentenoB 
too  was  already  evidently  passed  on  Caesar,  and  the  term 
of  its  promulgation  was  simply  postponed.  The  elections 
for  the  following  year  proved  thoroughly  adverse  to  him. 

During  these  party  manceuvres  of  his  antagonists  pre* 
cotmter-  paratory  to  war,  Caesar  had  succeeded  in  getting 
ar»nge.  rjd  of  the  Gallic  insurrection  and  restoring  die 
OMflar.  state  of  peace  in  the  whole  subject  territory. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  703,  under  the  con- 
venient pretext  of  defending  the  frontier  (p.  350)  but  evi- 
dently in  token  of  the  fact  that  the  legions  in  Gaul  were 
now  beginning  to  be  no  longer  needed  there,  he  moved  one 
of  them  to  North  Italy.  He  could  not  avoid  perceiving 
now  at  any  rate,  if  not  earlier,  that  he  would  not  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword  against  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  highly  desirable  to  leave  the 
legions  still  for  a  time  in  the  barely  pacified  Gaul,  he  sought 
even  yet  to  procrastinate,  and,  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
treme love  of  peace  in  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did  not 
'  abandon  the  hope,  of  still  restraining  them  from  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  spite  of  the  pressure  exercised  over  them  by 
Pompeius.  lie  did  not  even  hesitate  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices, if  only  he  might  avoid  for  the  present  open  variance 
with  the  supreme  governing  board.  When  the  senate  (in 
the  spring  of  704)  at  the  suggestion  of  Pom- 
peius requested  both  him  and  Caesar  to  furnish 
eadi  a  legion  for  the  impeding  Parthian  war  (p.  407)  and 
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when  agreeably  to  this  resolution  Pompems  demanded  back 
from  Caesar  the  legion  lent  to  him  some  years  before,  so  aa 
to  send  it  to  Syria,  Caesar  complied  with  the  daiibl«  de- 
mand, because  neither  the  opportuneness  of  this  decree  of 
the  senate  nor  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  Pompeioa  could 
in  themselves  be  disputed,  and  the  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law  and  of  fbrmal  loyalty  was  of  more  con^ 
sequence  to  Caesar  than  a  few  thousand  soldiers.  The  two 
legions  came  without  delay  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  govemmmt,  bift  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  latter  kept  them  at  Capua  hi  readiness 
for  Pompeius ;  and  the  public  had  once  more  the  oppoiw 
tunity  of  comparing  the  manifest  endeavours  of  Caesar  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  perfidious  preparations  for  war  of 
his  opponents. 

For  the  discussions  with  the  senate  Caesar  had  sucoeed- 
^^  ed  in  purchasing  not  only  one  of  the  consuls  of 

the  year,  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus,  but  above  ali 
the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Curio,  probably  the  most 
eminent  among  the  many  brilliant  profligates  of  this  epoch ;  * 
unsurpassed  in  refined  elegance,  in  fluent  and  clever  oratory, 
in  dexterity  of  intrigue,  and  in  that  energy  which  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  but  vicious  characters  bestirs  itself  only 
the  more  powerfully  amid  the  pauses  of  idleness ;  but  also 
unsurpassed  in  his  dissolute  life,  in  his  talent  for  borrowing 
-—his  debts  were  estimated  at  60,000,000  sesterces  (£600,- 
000) — ^and  in  his  moral  and  political  want  of  principle. 
He  had  previously  offered  himself  to  bo  bought  by  Caesar 
and  had  been  rejected ;  the  talent,  which  he  thenceforward 
displayed  in  his  attacks  on  Caesar,  induced  the  latter  subse- 
quently to  buy  him  up — ^the  prioe  was  high,  but  the  com- 
modity was  worth  the  money. 

Curio  had  in  the  first  months  of  his  tribunate  of  the 

people  played  the  independent  republican,  and 

to  the  recttU    had  as  such  thundered  both  against  Caesar  and 

against  Pompeius.      He  availed   himself  with 

*  Homo  inffmimimmg  nepuan  (Ycllel  ii.  48). 
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and  Pom-  rare  skill  of  the  apparently  impartial  standing 
60.  which  this  gave  him,  when  in  March  704  the 

proposal  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governonhips  for 
the  next  year  came  up  afresh  for  discussion  in  the  senate ; 
he  completely  approved  the  decree,  but  asked  that  it  should 
be  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Pompeius  and  his  extraor- 
dinary commands.  His  arguments — ^that  a  constitutional 
state  of  things  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  all  exceptional  positions,  that  Pompeius  as  merely  eu- 
trusted  by  the  senate  with  the  proconsulship  could  still  less 
than  Caesar  refuse  obedience  to  it,  that  the  mere  removal 
of  one  of  the  two  generals  would  only  increase  the  danger 
to  the  constitution — carried  complete  conviction  to  super- 
ficial politicians  and  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  tlie  declarar 
tion  of  Curio,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  any  one-sided 
proceedings  against  Caesar  by  the  veto  constitutionally  be- 
longing to  him,  met  with  much  approval  in  and  out  of  the 
senate^  Caesar  declared  his  consent  at  once  to  Curio's  pro- 
posal and  offered  to  resign  his  governorship  and  command 
at  any  moment  on  the  summons  of  the  senate,  provided 
Pompeius  would  do  the  same ;  he  might  safely  do  so,  for 
Pompeius  without  his  Italo-Spanish  command  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  Pompeius  again  for  that  very  reason  could 
not  but  refuse;  his  reply — ^that  Caesar  must  first  resign, 
and  that  he  meant  speedily  to  follow  the  example  thus  set 
— was  the  less  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  even  specify  a 
definite  term  for  his  retirement.  Again  the  decision  was 
delayed  for  months  ;  Pompeius  and  the  Catonians,  perceiv- 
ing the  dubious  humour  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did 
not  venture  to  briifg  Curio's  proposal  to  a  vote.  Caesar 
employed  the  summer  in  establishing  the  state  of  peace  in 
tlic  regions  which  he  had  conquered,  in  holding  a  great  re- 
view of  his  troops  on  the  Scheldt,  and  in  making  a  tri- 
umphal march  through  the  province  of  North  Italy  which 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him ;  autumn  found  him  in  Il»> 
venna,  the  southern  frontier-town  of  his  province. 

The  vote  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed  on  Curio's 
proposal  at  length  took  place,  and  exhibited  the  defeat  of 
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the  party  of  Poinpeius  and  Cato  in  all  its  extents 

Caesar  and        ^      *    _   "  ,         __     ,  ■«       i     i 

Pompuiiu        i>y  370  votes  against  20  the  senate  resolved  that 
called.  the  proconsuls  of  Spain  and  Gaul  should  both 

be  called  upon  to  resign  their  offices ;  and  with 
boundless  joy  the  good  burgesses  of  Rome  heard  the  glad 
news  of  the  saving  aohievement  of  Curio.  Pompeius  was 
thus  recalled  by  the  senate  no  less  than  Caesar,  and  while 
Caesar  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  command,  Pompoius 
positively  refused  obedience.  The  presiding  consul  Gaius 
Marocllus,  cousin  of  Marcus  Marcellus  and  like  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  Catonian  party,  addressed  a  severe  lecture 
to  the  servile  majority  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  vexatious  to 
be  thus  beaten  in  their  own  camp  and  beaten  by  means  of  a 
phalanx  of  poltroons.  But  where  was  victory  to  come  from 
under  a  leader,  who,  instead  of  shortly  and  distinctly  dio* 
tating  his  orders  to  the  senators,  resorted  in  his  old  days  a 
second  time  to  the  instructions  of  a  professor  of  rhctoriC| 
that  with  eloquence  polished  up  afresh  he  might  encounter 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  talents  of  Curio  ? 

The  coalition,  defeated  in  the  senate,  was  in  the  most 

painful  position.  The  Catonian  section  had  un- 
^?^J^^*^     der taken  to  push  matters  to  a  rupture  and  to 

carry  the  senate  along  with  them,  and  now  saw 
their  vessel  stranded  afler  a  most  vexatious  manner  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  indolent  majority.  Their  leaders  had  to 
listen  in  their  conferences  to  the  bitterest  reproaches  from 
Pompeius;  he  pointed  out  emphatically  and  with  entire 
justice  the  dangers  of  the  seeming  peace ;  and,  though  it 
depended  on  himself  alone  to  cut  the  knot  by  rapid  action, 
his  allies  knew  very  well  that  they  could  never  expect  this 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  for  them,  as  they  had  promised, 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  After  the  champions  of  the 
constitution  and  of-  senatorial  government  had  already  de- 
clared the  constitutional  rights  of  the  burgesses  and  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  be  meaningless  formalities  (p. 
434),  they  now  found  themselves  driven  by  necessity  to 
treat  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  senate  itself  in  a 
■imilar  manner  and,  as  the  legitimate  government  would 
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Dot  let  itself  be  saved  with  Hs  own  (ionsent,  to  save  it 
against  its  will.  Tliis  was  neither  new  nor  accidental ; 
Sulla  (iii.  421)  and  Luoullus  (p.  82)  had  been  obliged  to 
carry  every  energetic  resolution  conceived  by  them  in  the 
true  interest  of  the  government  with  a  high  hand  irrespeo 
tivc  of  It,  just  as  Cato  and  his  friends  now  proposed  to  do ; 
tlie  machinery  of  the  coostitntioB  was  in  fact  utterly  effete, 
and  the  senate  was  now-^as  the  oomitia  had  been  for  oentu 
ries— ^nothing  but  a  worn  out  wheel  slipping  oonstantiy  out 
of  its  track. 

It  was  rumoured  (Oct.  704)  that  Caesar  had  moved  font 
legions  from   Transalpine  into  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  stationed   them  at  Placentia^     Tins  trans- 
ference of  troops  was  of  itself  within  the  prerogative  of 
the  governor;  Curio  moreover  palpably  showed  in  the  sen* 
ate  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  rumour ;  and  they  by  a 
majority  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  consul  Gaius  Marcel* 
lus  to  give  Pompeius  on  the  strength  of  it  orders  to  march 
against  Caesar.    Yet  the  said  consul,  in  concert  with  the 
two  consuls  elected  for  705  who  likewise  be- 
longed  to  the  Catonian  party,  proceeded  to  Pom- 
peius, and  these  three  men  by  virtue  of  their  own  plenitude 
of  power  requested  the  general  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua,  and  to  call  the  Italian 
militia  to  ai-ms  at  his  discretion.     A  more  informal  authori* 
zation  for  tlie  commencement  of  a  civil  war  can  hardly  he 
conceived ;  but  people  had  no  longer  time  to  attend  to  such 
secondary  matters;  Pompeius  accepted  it.     The  military 
preparations,  the  levies  began  ;  in  order  person* 
ally  to  forward  them,  Pompeius  left  the  capital 
in  December  704. 

Caesar  had  fully  attained  the  object  of  devolving  the 
initiative  of  civil  war  on  his  opponents.     He 
Mattunof        had,  while   himself  keeping  on   l^al    ground, 
**'*'•  compelled  Pompeius  to  declare  war,  and  to  de- 

clare it  not  as  representative  of  the  legitimate  authority, 
but  as  general  of  an  openly  revolutionary  minority  of  the 
senate  which  overawed  the  majority.    This  result  was  m  t 
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to  be  reckoned  of  alight  importaneey  although  the  instinct 
of  the  mosses  could  not  and  did  not  deceive  itself  for  a  mo* 
ment  as  to  the  fiust  that  the  war  ooncemed  other  things  than 
questions  of  formal  law.  Now,  when  war  waa  declared,  it 
was  Caesar's  interest  to  strike  a  blow  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  preparations  of  his  opponents  were  just  beginning,  and 
even  the  capital  was  not  oeeupied*  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
an  army  three  times  as  strong  as  the  troopa  of  Caesar  that 
were  in  Upper  Italy  could  be  eolleeted  at  Borne ;  but  still 
it  was  not  impossible  to  snrprise  the  dty  und^ended,  or 
even  perhaps  by  a  rapid  winter  campaign  to  seize  all  Italy, 
and  to  riiut  off  the  best  resourcse  c^  his  opponents  before 
they  could  n>ake  them  available.  The  sagacious  and  ener- 
getic Curio,  who  after  res^niag  his  tribunate 
(10  Dec  704)  had  immediately  gone  to  Caesar 
at  Ravenna,  vividly  reprsaanted  the  state  of  things  to  his 
master ;  and  it  hardly  needed  such  a  representation  to  coe^ 
vince  Caesar  that  longer  delay  now  could  only  be  injurioua. 
But,  aa  be  with  the  view  of  not  givkig  his  antagonists  occa* 
sion  to  complain  had  hitherto  brought  no  troops  to  Ravenna 
itself,  he  eouTd  for  the  present  do  nothing  but  despatch 
orders  to  his  whole  force  to  set  out  with  all  haste  ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  till  at  least  the  one  legion  stationed  nearest 
reached  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  he  sent  ao  ultimatum  to 
Rome,  which,  if  useful  for  nothing  else,  by  its  extreme  sub- 
missiveness  still  iiirther  eompromised  his  opponents  in  pub- 
He  opinion,  and  perhaps  even,  as  he  seemed  himself  to  hesi- 
tate, induced  them  to  prosecute  more  remissly  their  prepa- 
rations against  him.  In  this  ultimatum  Caesar  dropped  all 
the  Qounter^emands  whidi  be  formerly  made  on  Pompeius, 
and  offered  on  his  own  part  both  to  resign  the  governorship 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  lo  dismiss  eight  of  the  ten  legions 
belonging  to  him,  at  the  term  fixed  by  the  s^Mite ;  he  de- 
dared  himself  content,  if  the  senate  would  leave  him  either 
the  govemorsiiip  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  with  one,  or 
that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  alone  with  two,  legions,  not,  forsooth, 
up  to  his  investiture  with  the  consulship,  but  till 
after  the  close  of  the  consular  elections  for  706. 
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He  thus  consented  to  those  proposals  of  accommodation 
with  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussions  the  senatorial 
party  and  even  Pompcius  himself  had  declared  that  they 
would  be  satisfied,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  remain  in 
a  private  position  from  his  election  to  the  consulate  down 
to  his  entering  on  office.  Whether  Caesar  was  in  earnest 
"^'ith  these  astonishing  concessions  and  had  confidence  that 
he  should  be  able  to  carry  through  his  game  against  Pom- 
pcius even  after  granting  so  much,  or  whether  he  reckoned 
that  those  on  the  other  side  had  already  gone  too  fiir  to  find 
in  these  proposals  of  compromise  more  than  a  proof  that 
Caesar  regarded  his  cause  itself  as  lost,  can  no  longer  be 
with  certainty  determined.  The  probability  is,  that  Caesar 
committed  the  fault  of  playing  a  too  bold  game,  far  rather 
than  the  worse  fault  of  promising  something  which  he  was 
not  minded  to  perform ;  and  that^  if  strangely  enough  hi9 
proposals  had  been  accepted,  he  would  have  made  good  his 
word. 

Curio  undertook  once  more  to  represent  his  master  in 
the  lion's  den.     In  three  days  he  made  the  jour- 
in  the  sen-      ney  from  Ravenna  to  Rome.     When  the  new 
*^  consuls  Lucius  Lentuius  and  Gains  Mai^^ellus 

the  younger*  assembled  the  senate  for  the  first  time  on 
1  Jan.  705,  he  delivered  in  a  full  meeting  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  general  to  the  senate. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people,  Marcus  Antonius  well  known  in 
the  chronicle  of  scandal  of  the  city  as  tiie  intimate  friend 
of  Curio  and  his  accomplice  in  all  his  follies,  but  at  the 
same  time  known  from  the  Egyptian  and  Gallic  campaigns 
as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  Quintus  Caasius,  Pompeius' 
former  quaestor, — the  two,  who  were  now  in  Curio's  stead 
managing  the  cause  of  Caesar  in  Rome — ^insisted  on  the  im- 
mediate reading  of  the  despatch.  The  grave  and  clear 
words  in  which  Caesar  set  forth  the  imminence  of  civil  war, 
the  general  wish  for  peace,  the  arrogance  of  Pompeius,  and 

*  To  be  distinguished  from  the  consul  having  the  same  name  of 
KX   49.  ^04 ;  the  latter  was  a  cousin,  the  consul  of  706  a  brother, 

*^*  of  the  Marcus  Marccllus  who  was  consul  in  708. 
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his  own  yielding  disposition,  with  all  the  irresistible  force 
of  truth  ;  the  proposuls  for  a  coniproiinse,  of  u  moderation 
which  doubtless  surprised  his  own  partisans ;  the  distinct 
declaration  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  should  offer 
his  hand  for  peace — made  the  deepest  impression.  In  spite 
of  the  dread  inspired  by  the  numerous  soldiers  of  Pom- 
peius  who  flocked  into  tho  capital,  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  was  not  doubtful ;  the  consuls  could  not  venture 
to  let  it  find  expressioB.  Respecting  the  proposal  renewed 
by  Caesar  that  both  generals  might  be  enjoined  to  resign 
their  commands  simultaneously,  respecting  all  the  projects 
of  accommodation  suggested  by  his  letter,  and  respecting 
the  proposal  made  by  Marcus  Goelius  Rufus  and  Marcus 
Calidius  that  Pompeius  should  be  urged  immediately  to  de- 
part for  Spain,  the  consuls  refused — as  they  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officers  were  entitled  to  do— to  let  a  vote  take 
place.  Even  the  proposal  of  one  of  their  most  decided 
partisans  who  was  simply  not  so  blind  to  the  military  posi- 
tion of  affairs  as  bis  party,  Marcus  Marcellus — to  def(/r  the 
determination  till  the  Italian  levy  en  masM  could  be  under 
arms  and  could  protect  the  senate— was  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  Pompeius  caused  it  to  be  declared 
through  his  usual  organ,  Quintus  Scipio,  that  he  was  re- 
solved  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  senate  now  or  never,  and 
that  he  would  let  it  drop  if  they  longer  delayed.  The  con 
sul  Lentulus  said  in  plain  terms  that  even  the  decree  of  the 
senate  was  no  longer  of  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should 
persevere  in  its  servility,  he  would  act  of  himself  and  with 
his  powerful  friends  take  the  farther  steps  necessary.  Thus 
overawed,  the  majority  decreed  what  was  commanded — that 
Caesar  should  at  a  definite  and  not  distant  day  give  up 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Marcus  Servilius  Novianus,  and  should 
dismiss  his  army,  failing  which  be  should  be  esteemed  a 
traitor.  When  the  tribunes  of  Caesar's  party  made  use  of 
their  right  of  veto  against  this  resolution,  not  only  were 
they,  as  they  at  least  asserted,  threatened  in  the  senate* 
house  itaelf  by  the  swords  of  Pompeiau  soldiers,  and  forced, 
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la  order  to  save  their  lives,  to  flee  in  Blaves*  clothing  from 
the  capital ;  but  the  now  sufficiently  overawed  senate  trca1>> 
ed  their  formally  quite  constitutional  interfei*euoe  as  an  at- 
tempt at  revolution,  declared  the  country  in  danger,  and  in 
the  usual  forms  called  the  whole  burgesses  to  take  up  arms, 
and  all  magistrate  faithful  to  the  constitution 
to  place  themselvea  at  the  bead  of  the  armed 
(7  Jan.  705). 

Now  it  was  enough.     When  Caesar  was  informed  by 

the  tribunes  who  had  fled  to  hi«  camp  entreating 

marokes         protection  8S  to  the  reception  which  his  proposals 

mto  Italy.       |^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^  Capital,  he  called  together 

the  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  meanwhile 
arrived  from  its  cantonments  near  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  Ear 
venna,  and  unfolded  before  them  the  state  of  things.  It 
was  not  merely  the  man  of  genius  versed  in  the  Isnowledge 
and  skilled  in  the  control  of  men's  hearts,  whose  brilliant 
eloquence  shone  forth  and  glowed  ia  this  agitating  crisis  of 
his  own  and  the  world's  destiny  ;  nor  merMy  the  generous 
commander-in-chief  and  the  victorious  general,  addressing 
soldiers,  who  had  been  called  by  himself  to  arms  and  for 
eiglit  years  had  followed  his  banners  with  daily  increasing 
enthusiasm.  There  spoke,  above  all,  the  energetic  and  coo- 
tistent  statesman,  who  had  now  for  nine  and  twenty  years 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom  in  good  and  evil  times ;  ?^o 
had  braved  for  it  the^  daggers  of  assassins  and  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  aristocracy,  ti^e  swords  of  tlie  Germans  and 
the  waves  of  the  unknown  ocean,  without  ever  yielding  or 
wavering ;  who  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Sulian  constitution, 
had  overthrown  the  rule  of  the  senate,  and  had  furnished  the 
defenceless  and  unarmed  democracy  with  protection  and 
with  arms  by  means  of  the  struggle  beyond  the  Alps.  And 
he  spoke,  not  to  the  Cludian  public  whose  republican  enthu- 
siasm had  been  long  burnt  down  to  ashes  and  dross,  but  to 
the  youi^  men  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Nortiieni 
Italy,  who  ^iil  felt  freshly  and  purely  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  thought  of  civic  freedom  ;  who  were  still  capable  of 
fighting  and  o£  dying  for  ideals  -  who  had  tbemselves  re* 
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ceived  for  their  country  in  a  revolutionary  way  from  Caesar 
the  burgess-rights  which  the  government  refused  to  them ; 
whom  Caesar's  fall  would  leave  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fasces^  and  who  already  possessed  practical  proofe  (p. 
422)  of  the  inexorable  use  which  the  oligarchy  proposed  to 
make  of  these  against  the  Transpadanes.  Such  were  the 
listeners  before  whom  the  great  orator  set  forth  the  facts^ 
the  thanks  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  which  the  nobility  were 
preparing  for  the  general  and  his  army ;  the  contemptuous 
setting  aside  of  the  comitia ;  the  overawing  of  the  senate ; 
the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  with  armed  hand  the  tribunate 
of  the  people  wrested  five  hundred  years  ago  by  their  fiith- 
ers*  arms  in  hand  from  the  nobility,  and  of  keeping  the 
ancient  oath  which  these  had  taken  for  themselves  as  for 
their  children's  children  that  they  would  man  by  man  stand 
firm  even  to  death  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people  (i.  355). 
And  then,  when  he — the  leader  and  general  of  the  popular 
party — summoned  the  soldiers  of  the  people,  now  that  con- 
ciliatory means  had  been  exhausted  and  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost  limits,  to  follow  him  in  the  last,  the  in- 
evitable, the  decisive  struggle  against  the  equally  hated  and 
despised,  equally  perfidious  and  incapable,  and  in  fact  ludi- 
crously incorrigible  aristocracy — ^there  was  not  an  officer  or 
a  soldier  who  could  hold  back.  The  order  was  given  for 
departure ;  at  the  head  of  his  vanguard  Caesar  crossed  the 
narrow  brook  which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and 
which  the  constitution  forbade  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  to 
pass.  When  afler  nine  years'  absence  he  trod  once  more 
the  soil  of  his  native  land,  he  trod  at  the  same  time  the  path 
of  revolution,  "  The  die  was  cast," 
Vol.  IV.— 19 


CHAPTER   X. 

BRUNDISIUM,  ILEBDA,    PHAB8AL17B,   AND   THAP8UB. 

Arms  were  thus  to  decide  which  of  the  two  men  who 

had  hitherto  jointly  ruled  Rome  was  now  to  bo 

sources  on       Its  sole  ruler.     Let  us  see  what  were  the  com- 

^      *      parative  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Caesar  and 

Pompeius  for  the  impending  struggle. 

Caesar's  power  rested  primarily  on  the  wholly  unlim- 
^^^  ited  authority  which  he  enjoyed  within  his  own 

abaointe  party.  If  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  of  mon- 
^hiHown  '  archy  met  together  in  it,  this  was  not  the  result 
^*^'  of  a  coalition  which  had  been  accidentally  en- 

tered into  and  might  be  accidentally  dissolved;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  a  democ- 
racy without  a  representative  constitution,  that  democracy 
and  monarchy  should  find  in  Caesar  at  once  their  highest 
and  ultimate  expression.  In  political  as  in  military  mat- 
ters throughout  the  first  and  the  final  decision  lay  with 
Caesar.  However  high  the  honour  in  which  he  held  any 
serviceable  instrument,  it  remained  an  instrument  still ; 
Caesar  stood  in  his  own  party  without  confederates,  sur- 
rounded only  by  military-political  adjutants,  who  as  a  rule 
had  risen  from  the  army  and  as  soldiers  were  trained  never 
to  ask  the  reason  and  purpose  of  anything,  but  uncondi- 
tionally to  obey.  On  this  account  especially,  at  the  decisive 
moment  when  the  civil  war  began,  of  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Caesar  one  alone  revised  him  obedience;  and 
the  circumstance  that  that  one  was  precisely  the  foremost 
of  them  all,  simply  confirms  this  view  of  the  relation  of 
Caesar  to  his  adherents. 

Titus  Labienus  had  shared  with  Caesar  all  the  troubles 
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Labienu. 


of  the  dark  times  of  Catilina  (p.  196)  as  well 
as  all  the  lustre  of  the  Gallic  career  of  victory, 
had  regularly  held  independent  command,  and  frequently 
led  half  the  army ;  as  he  was  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most 
faithful  of  Caesar's  adjutants,  he  was  beyond  question  also 
highest  in  position  and  highest  in  honour.  As 
late  as  in  704  Caesar  had  entrusted  to  him  tho 
■upreme  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  partly  to  put 
this  confidential  post  into  safe  hands,  partly  to  forward  the 
Tiews  of  Labienns  in  his  canvass  for  the  consulship.  But 
from  this  very  position  Labienus  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  opposite  party,  resorted  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  705  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pom- 
peius  instead  of  those  of  Caesar,  and  fought 
through  the  whole  civil  strife  with  unparalleled  bitterness 
against  his  old  friend  and  master  in  war.  We  are  not  su^ 
ficiently  informed  either  as  to  the  character  of  Labienus 
or  as  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  changing  sides ; 
but  in  the  main  his  case  certainly  presents  nothing  but  a 
further  proof  of  the  fiM;t,  that  a  military  chief  can  reclcon 
far  more  surely  on  his  captains  than  on  his  marshals.  To 
all  appearance  Labienus  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
combine  with  military  efficiency  utter  incapacity  as  states- 
men, and  who  in  consequence,  if  they  unhappily  choose  or 
^re  compelled  to  take  part  in  politics,  are  exposed  to  those 
strange  paroxysms  of  giddiness,  of  which  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  supplies  so  many  tragi-comic  exam- 
ples. He  may  probably  have  thought  himself  entitled  to 
rank  alongside  of  Caesar  as  a  second  chief  of  the  democ- 
racy ;  and  the  rejection  of  this  claim  of  his  may  have  sent 
him  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents.  His  case  rendered 
for  the  first  time  apparent  the  whole  gravity  of  the  evil, 
that  Caesar's  treatment  of  his  officers  as  adjutants  without 
independence  admitted  of  the  rise  of  no  men  fitted  to 
undertake  a  separate  command  in  his  camp,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  stood  urgently  in  need  of  such  men  amidst 
the  diffusion — ^which  might  easily  be  foreseen — of  the  civil 
war.  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  wide  empire.     But 
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this  disadvantage  was  far  outweighed  by  that  unity  in  the 
supreme  leadership,  which  was  the  primary  condition  of 
all  success,  and  a  condition  only  to  be  preserved  at  such  a 
oost. 

This  unity  of  leadership  acquired  its  full  power  through 

the  efficiency  of  its  instruments.  Here  the 
^SJJf*'         army   comes,  first  of  all,  into  view.    It  still 

numbered  nine  legions  of  infantry  or  at  the 
most  50,000  men,  all  of  whom  however  had  faced  the 
enemy  and  two-thirds  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns 
against  the  Celts.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  German  and 
Noric  mercenaries,  whose  usefulness  and  trustworthiness 
had  been  proved  in  the  war  against  Vercingetorix.  The 
eight  years'  warfare,  full  of  varied  vicissitudes,  against  the 
Celtic  nation — which  was  brave,  although  in  a  military 
point  of  view  greatly  inferior  to  the  Italian — had  given 
Caesar  the  opportunity  of  organizing  his  army  as  he  alone 
knew  how  to  organize  it.  The  whole  efficiency  of  the  soldier 
presupposes  due  physical  vigour ;  in  Caesar's  levies  more 
regard  was  had  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  recruits 
than  to  their  means  or  their  morals.  But  the  serviceable* 
ness  of  an  army,  like  that  of  any  other  maehiney  depends 
above  all  on  the  ease  and  quickness  of  its  movements ;  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar  attained  a  perfection  rarely  reached  and 
probably  never  surpassed  in  their  readiness  for  immediate 
departure  at  any  time,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  march- 
ing. Courage,  of  course,  was  valued  above  everything; 
Caesar  practised  with  unrivalled  mastery  the  art  of  stimu- 
lating martial  emulation  and  the  esprit  de  corpi^  so  that  the 
pre-eminence  accorded  to  particular  soldiers  and  divisions 
appeared  even  to  those  who  were  postponed  as  the  neces- 
sary hierarchy  of  valour.  He  weaned  his  men  from  fear 
by  not  unfrequently — where  it  could  be  done  without 
serious  danger — keeping  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of  an 
approaching  conflict,  and  allowing  them  to  encounter  the 
enemy  unexpectedly.  But  obedience  was  on  a  parity  with 
valour.  The  soldier  was  required  to  do  what  he  was  bid- 
den, without  asking  the  reason  or  the  object;  many  an 
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aimless  fatigue  was  imposed  on  him  solely  as  a  training  in 
the  difficult  art  of  blind  obedience.  The  discipline  wa» 
strict  but  not  harassing ;  it  was  exercised  with  unrelenting 
^dgoor  when  the  soldier  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  at 
other  times,  especially  after  victory,  the  reins  were  relaxed, 
and  if  an  otherwise  efficient  soldier  was  then  pleased  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  or  to  deck  hin'iSelf  with  elegant  arms 
and  the  like,  or  even  If  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  of 
outrages  or  irregularities  of  a  very  questionable  kind,  pro- 
vided only  his  military  duties  were  not  immediately  affect- 
ed, the  foolery  and  the  crime  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
general  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  provincials 
on  such  points.  Mutiny  on  the  other  hand  was  never  par- 
doned, either  in  the  instigators,  or  even  in  the  guilty  corps 
itself. 

But  the  true  soldier  ought  to  be  not  merely  efficient, 
brave,  and  obedient,  he  ought  to  be  all  this  willingly  and 
spontaneously  ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  gifled  natures 
alone  to  induce  the  animated  machine  which  they  govern 
to  a  joyful  service  by  means  of  example  and  of  hope,  and 
especially  by  the  consciousness  of  being  turned  to  befitting 
use.  As  the  officer,  who  would  demand  valour  from  his 
troops,  must  himself  have  looked  danger  in  the  face  with 
them,  Caesar  had  even  when  general  found  opportunity  of 
drawing  his  sword  and  had  -then  used  it  like  the  best ;  in 
activity,  moreover,  and  fatigue  he  was  constantly  far  more 
exacting  from  himself  than  from  his  soldiers.  Caesar  took 
care  that  victory,  which  primarily  no  doubt  brings  gain  to 
the  general,  should  be  associated  also  with  personal  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  knew  how  to  render  his  soldiers  enthusiastic  for  the 
cause  of  the  democracy,  so  far  as  the  prosaio  times  still 
admitted  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  political  equalization 
of  the  Transpadane  country — the  native  land  of  most  of 
his  soldiers — with  Italy  proper  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  struggle  (p.  197).  Of  course  material  re- 
compenses were  at  the  same  time  not  wanting — ^as  well 
special  rewards  for  distinguished  feats  of  arms  as  general 
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rewards  for  every  efficient  soldior;  the  officers  had  their 
portions,  the  soldiers  received  presents,  and  the  most  lavish 
giils  were  placed  in  prospect  for  the  triumph. 

Above  all  things  Caesar  as  a  true  commander  under* 
stood  how  to  awaken  in  every  single  component  element, 
large  or  small,  of  the  mighty  machine  the  consciousness  of 
a  befitting  application.  The  ordinary  man  is  destined  fur 
service,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  be  an  instrument,  if  he 
feels  that  a  master  guides  him.  Everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  eagle  eye  of  the  general  rested  on  the  whole 
army,  rewarding  and  punishing  with  impartial  justice,  and 
directing  the  action  of  each  towards  the  course  conducive 
to  the  good  of  all :  so  that  there  was  no  experimenting  or 
trifling  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  humblest,  but  for 
that  very  reason,  where  it  was  necessary.  Unconditional 
devotion  even  to  death  was  required.  Without  allowing 
each  individual  to  see  into  the  whole  springs  of  action, 
Caesar  yet  allowed  each  to  catch  such  glimpses  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  connection  of  things  as  to  secure  that 
he  should  be  recognized — and  it  may  be  idealized — ^by  the 
soldiers  as  a  statesman  and  a  general.  He  treated  his  sol- 
diers throughout^  not  as  his  equals,  but  as  men  who  are 
entitled  to  demand  and  were  able  to  endure  the  truth,  and 
who  had  to  put  faith  in  the  promises  and  the  assurances  of 
their  general,  without  thinking  of  deception  or  listening  to 
rumours ;  as  comrades  through  long  years  in  warfare  and 
victory,  among  whom  there  was  hardly  any  one  that  was 
not  known  to  him  by  name  and  that  in  the  course  of  so 
many  campaigns  had  not  formed  more  or  less  of  a  personal 
relation  to  the  general ;  as  good  companions,  with  whom 
he  talked  and  dealt  confidentblly  and  with  the  cheerful 
elasticity  peculiar  to  him ;  as  clients,  to  requite  whose  ser- 
vices, and  to  avenge  whose  wrongs  and  death,  constituted 
in  his  view  a  sacred  duty.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an 
army  which  was  more  perfectly  what  an  army  ought  to  be 
— a  machine  able  for  its  work  and  willing  for  its  work,  in 
the  hand  of  a  master,  who  transfers  to  it  his  own  elasticity. 
Caesar's  soldiers  were,  and  felt  themselves,  a  match  for  a 
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ten-fold  superior  force ;  in.  connection  with  which  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  under  the  Roman  tactics— calcu- 
lated altogether  for  hand-to-hand  conflict  and  especially  for 
combat  with  the  sword — the  practised  Roman  soldier  was 
superior  to  the  novice  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is  now 
the  case  under  the  circumstances  of  modern  times.*  But 
still  more  than  by  the  superiority  of  valour  the  adversaries 
of  Caesar  felt  themselves  humbled  by  the  unchangeable  and 
affecting  fidelity  with  which  his  soldiers  clung  to  their  gen- 
eral. It  13  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history,  that  when 
the  general  summoned  his  soldiers  to  follow  him  into  the 
civil  war,  with  the  single  exception  already  mentioned  of 
Labienus,  no  Roman  officer  and  no  Roman  soldier  deserted 
him.  The  hopes  of  his  opponents  as  to  an  extensive  de- 
sertion were  thwarted  as  ignominiously  as  the  former  at- 
tempts to  break  up  his  army  like  that  of  Luoulliis  (p.  423). 
Labienus  himself  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Pompeius  with 
a  band  doubtless  of  Celtic  and  German  cavalry  but  with- 
out a  single  legionary.  Indeed  the  soldiers,  as  if  they 
would  show  that  the  war  was  quite  as  much  their  matter 
as  that  of  their  general,  settled  among  themselves  that  they 
would  give  credit  for  the  pay,  which  Caesar  had  promised 
to  double  for  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to 
their  commander  up  to  its  termination,  and  would  meai>- 
while  support  their  poorer  comrades  from  the  general 
means ;  besides,  every  subaltern  officer  equipped  and  paid 
a  trooper  out  of  his  own  purse. 

*  A  centurion  of  Oaeear's  tenth  legion,  taken  prisoner,  declared  to 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  ready  with  ten  of 
bis  men  to  make  head  against  the  beet  cohort  of  the  enemy  (600  men  ; 
B^.  J/He.  45).  *'In  the  ancient  mode  of  fighting,"  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Napoleon,  "  a  battle  consisted  simply  of  duels ;  what  was 
only  correct  in  the  mouth  of  that  centurion,  would  be  mere  boasting 
in  the  mouth  of  the  modern  soldier.'*  Yiyid  proofs  of  the  soldierly 
spirit  that  pervaded  Caesar's  army  are  furnished  by  the  Reports — ap- 
pended to  his  Memoirs — respecting  the  African  and  the  second  Spanish 
wars,  of  which  the  former  appears  to  liave  had  as  its  author  an  officer 
of  the  second  rank,  while  the  kttcr  is  in  every  respect  a  subalbern 
camp-jounial. 
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While  Caesar  thus  had  the  one  thing  which  was  need- 
ful— unlimited  political  and  niilitary  authority 
Keld  of  ,        ^  ^ ,  ,      ^        ,       ^  / 

Caesar's  and   a  trustworthy  army   ready  for   the  fight 

power.  — i^.g  power  extended,  comparatively  speaking, 

over  only  a  very  limited  space.     It  was  based  essentially 

on   the  province  of  Upper  Italy.     This   region  was  not 

merely  the  most  populous  of  all  the  districts 

Upper  Italy,         «  »  ^    *■ 

of  Itiily,  but  also  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
democracy  as  its  own.  The  feeling  which  prevailed  there 
is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  a  division  of  recruits  from 
Opitergium  (Oderzo  in  the  delegation  of  Treviso),  which 
not  long  aflcr  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  lUyrian  waters, 
surrounded  on  a  wretched  raft  by  the  war-vessels  of  the 
enemy,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot  at  during  the  whole 
day  down  to  sunset  without  surrendering,  and,  such  of  them 
as  had  escaped  the  missiles,  put  themselves  to  death  with 
their  own  hands  during  the  following  night.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  population.  As 
they  had  already  granted  to  Caesar  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  his  original  army, 'so  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  recruits  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers 
for  the  ample  levies  that  were  immediately  instituted. 

In  Italy  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
_  Caesar  was  not  even  remotely  to  be  compared 

to  that  of  his  opponents.  Although  he  had  the 
skill  by  dexterous  manoeuvres  to  put  the  Catonian  party  in 
the  wrong,  and  had  sulTiciently  commended  the  rectitude  of 
his  cause  to  all  who  wished  for  a  pretext  with  a  good  con- 
science either  to  remain  neutral,  like  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  or  to  embrace  his  side,  like  his  soldiers  and  the 
Transpadancs,  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  naturally  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  these  things  and,  when 
the  commandant  of  Gaul  put  his  legions  in  motion  against 
Rome,  they  beheld — despite  all  explanations  as  to  formal 
law — in  Cato  and  Pompeius  the  defenders  of  the  legitimate 
republic,  in  Caesar  the  democratic  usurper.  People  in  gen- 
eral moreover  expected  from  the  nephew  of  Marius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Cinna,  the  ally  of  Catilina,  a  repetition  of  the 
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Marian  and  Cinnan  horrors,  a  realization  of  the  saturnalia 
of  anarchy  projected  by  Catilina ;  and  though  Caesar  cer- 
tainly gained  allies  through  this  expectation — so  that  the 
political  refugees  immediately  put  themselves  in  a  body  at 
his  disposal,  the  ruined  men  saw  in  him  their  deliverer,  and 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital  and  country 
towns  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  on  the  news  of  his  ad- 
vance,— these  belonged  to  the  class  of  friends  who  are  more 
dangerous  than  foes. 

In  the  provinces  and  the  dependent  states  Caesar  had 
.^^  even  less  influence  than  in  Italy.     Transalpine 

Gaul  indeed  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Chan- 
nel obeyed  him,  and  the  colonists  of  Narbo  as  well  as  the 
Roman  burgesses  elsewhere  settled  in  Gaul  were  devoted 
to  him ;  but  even  in  the  Narbonese  province  the  constitu- 
tional party  had  numerous  adherents,  and  the  newly  con* 
quered  provinces  were  far  more  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to 
Caesar  in  the  impending  civil  war ;  in  fact,  for  good  reasons 
he  made  no  use  of  the  Celtic  infantry  at  all  in  that  ^ar, 
and  but  sparing  use  of  the  cavalry.  In  the  other  provinces 
and  the  neighbouring  half  or  wholly  independent  states 
Caesar  had  indeed  attempted  to  procure  for  himself  sup- 
port, had  lavished  rich  presents  on  the  princes,  caused  great 
buildings  to  be  executed  in  various  towns,  and  granted  to 
them  in  case  of  need  financial  and  military  assistance ;  but 
on  the  whole,  of  course,  not  much  had  been  gained  by  this 
means,  and  the  relations  with  the  German  and  Celtio  princes 
in  the  regions  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — particularly 
the  connection  with  the  Noric  king  Voctio,  so  important 
for  the  recruiting  of  cavalry, — were  probably  the  only  re- 
lations of  this  sort  which  were  of  any  moment  for  him. 

While  Caesar  thus  entered  the  struggle  only  as  com- 
mandant of  Gaul,  without  other  essential  re- 
JJj^®^*^  sources  than  efficient  adjutants,  a  faithful  army, 
and  a  devoted  province,  Pompcius  began  it  as 
the  de  facto  chief  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  in  full 
possession  of  cill  the  resources  that  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
the  legitimate  government  of  the  great   Roman  empire. 

Vol.  IV.— 19* 
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But  while  his  position  was  in  a  political  and  military  point 
of  view  far  more  considerable,  it  was  also  on  the  other 
hand  far  less  definite  and  firm.  The  unity  of  leadership, 
which  resulted  of  itself  and  by  necessity  from  the  position 
of  Caesar,  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  coalition  ; 
and  although  Pompeius,  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  be  de- 
ceived as  to  its  being  indispensable,  attempted  to  force  it 
on  the  coalition  and  got  himself  nominated  by  the  senate 
M  sole  and  absolute  generalissimo  by  land  and  sea,  yet  the 
senate  itself  could  not  be  set  aside  nor  hindered  from  a 
preponderating  influence  on  the  political,  and  an  occasional 
and  therefore  doubly  injurious  interference  with  the  mili- 
tary, superintendence.  The  recollection  of  the  twenty 
years'  war  waged  on  both  sides  with  envenomed  weapons 
between  Pompeius  and  the  constitutional  party;  the  feel- 
ing which  vividly  prevailed  on  both  sides,  and  which  they 
with  difficulty  concealed,  that  the  first  consequence  of  the 
victory  when  achieved  would  be  a  rupture  between  the 
victors;  the  contempt  which  they  entertained  for  each 
other  and  with  only  too  good  grounds  in  either  case ;  the 
inconvenient  number  of  respectable  and  influential  men  in 
the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
inferiority  of  almost  all  who  took  part  in  the  matter- 
altogether  produced  among  the  opponents  of  Caesar  a  re- 
luctant and  refractory  co-operation,  which  formed  a  very 
sad  contrast  to  the  harmonious  and  compact  action  on  the 
other  side. 

While  all  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  coalition 
of  powers  naturally  .hostile  were  thus  felt  in  an 
power  of  the  uuusual  measure  by  Caesars  antagonists,  this 
**'  ^^'  coalition  was  certainly  still  a  very  considerable 
power.  It  had  exclusive  command  of  the  sea ;  all  ports,  all 
ships  of  war,  all  the  materials  for  equipping  a  fleet  w^ere  at 
its  disposal.  The  two  Spains — as  it  were  the  home  of  the 
power  of  Pompeius  just  as  the  two  Gauls  were  the  home 
of  that  of  Caesar — were  faithful  adherents  to  their  master 
and  in  the  hands  of  able  and  trustworthy  administrators. 
In  the  other  provinces  also,  of  course  with  the  exception 
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of  the  two  Gauls,  the  posts  of  the  governors  and  com- 
manders had  during  recent  years  been  filled  up  with  safe 
men  under  the  influence  of  Pompeius  and  the  minority  of 
the  senate.  The  client-states  throughout  and  with  great 
decision  took  part  against  Caesar  and  in  favour  of  Pom»' 
peius.  The  most  important  princes  and  cities  had  been 
brought  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with  Pompeius 
during  the  different  sections  of  his  manifold  activity.  In 
the  war  against  the  Marians,  for  instance,  he  had  been  the 
companion  in  arms  of  the  kings  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania  and  had  re-established  the  kingdom  of  the  former  (iii. 
414) ;  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  minor  principalities  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  had  re- 
established the  kingdoms  of  Bosporus,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  and  created  that  of  Deiotarus  (p.  171,  176,  177)  j 
it  was  primarily  at  his  instigation  that  the  Egyptian  war 
was  undertaken,  and  it  was  by  his  adjutant  that  the  rule  of 
the  Lagidae  had  been  fortified  afresh  (p.  100).  Even  the 
city  of  Massilia  in  Caesar's  own  province,  while  indebted 
to  the  latter  doubtless  for  various  favours,  was  indebted  to 
Pompeius  at  the  time  of  the  Sertorian  war  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extension  of  territory  (p.  259)  ;  and,  besides,  the 
ruling  oligarchy  there  stood  in  natural  alliance — strength- 
ened by  various  mutual  relations — with  the  oligarchy  in 
Rome.  But  these  personal  motives  and  relations  as  well 
as  the  glory  pertaining  to  the  victor  in  three  continents, 
which  in  these  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire  far  out- 
shone that  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  did  perhaps  less  harm 
to  Caesar  in  those  quarters  than  the  views  and  designs — 
which  had  not  remained  unknown  to  them — of  the  heir  of 
Gains  Gracchus  as  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  dependent 
states  and  the  usefulness  of  provincial  colonizations.  No 
one  of  the  dependent  dynasts  found  himself  more  immi- 
nently threatened  by  this  peril  than  Juba  king 
if^iSL.  ^^  Numidia.  Not  only  had  he  years  before,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  Hiempsal,  fiillen  into 
a  vehement  personal  quarrel  with  Caesar,  but  recently  the 
•ame  Curio,  who  now  occupied  almost  the  first  place  among 
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Caesar^s  adjutants,  had  proposed  to  tihe  Roman  burgesses 
the  annexation  of  the  Numidlan  kingdom.  Lastly,  if  mat- 
ters  should  go  so  far  as  to  lead  the  independent  neighbour- 
ing states  to  interfere  in  the  Roman  civil  war,  the  onlj 
state  of  real  power,  that  of  the  Parthians,  was  practically 
already  allied  with  the  aristocratic  party  by  the  connection 
entered  into  between  Pacorus  and  Bibulus  (p.  408),  while 
Caesar  was  far  too  much  a  Roman  to  league  himself  for 
party  interests  with  the  conquerors  of  his  friend  Crassus. 
As  to  Italy  the  great  majority  of  the  burgesses  were,  as 

has  been  already  mentioned,  averse  to  Caesar 
agn&8t  — more  especially,  of  course,  the  whole  aristoc 

**^*'*  racy  with  their  very  considerable  following,  but 

also  in  a  not  much  less  degree  the  great  capitalists,  who 
could  not  hope  in  the  event  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the' 
commonwealth  to  preserve  their  partisan  jury-courts  and 
their  monopoly  of  extortion.  Of  equally  anti-democratio 
sentiments  were  the  small  capitalists,  the  landholders  and 
generally  all  classes  that  had  anything  to  lose ;  but  in  these 
ranks  of  life  the  cares  of  the  next  rent-term  and  of  sowing 
and  reaping  outweighed,  as  a  rule,  every  other  consideration. 
The  army  at  the  disposal  of  Pompeius  consisted  chiefly 

of  the  Spanish  troops,  seven  legions  inured  to 
poiaa  omy.     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  cvery  respect  reliable ;  to  which  fell 

to  be  added  the  divisions  of  troops — weak  in- 
deed, and  very  much  scattered — which  were  to  be  found  in 
Syria,  Asia,  Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Italy  there  were  under  arms  at  the  outset  only  the  two 
legions  recently  given  off  by  Caesar,  whose  effective  strength 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  7,000  men,  and  whose  trust* 
worthiness  was  more  than  doubtful,  because — levied  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  old  comrades  in  arms  of  Caesar — ^thcy 
were  in  a  high  dcgi*ee  displeased  at  the  unbecoming  intrigue 
by  which  they  had  been  made  to  change  csimps  (p.  425), 
and  recalled  with  longing  their  general  who  had  magnani- 
mously paid  to  them  beforehand  at  their  departure  the  pres- 
f^its  which  were  promised  to  every  soldier  for  the  triumph, 
tint,  opart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Spanish  troops 
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might  arrive  in  Italy  with  the  spring  either  by  the  land 
route  through  Gaul  or  by  sea,  the  men  of  the  three  legions 
^  still  remaining  from  the  levies  of  699  (p.  375), 

as  well  as  the  Italian  levy  sworn  to  allegiance 
*^  in  702  (p.  392),  could  be  recalled  from  their 

fi  rlongh.  Including  these,  the  number  of  troops  standing 
at  the  disposal  of  Ponipeius  on  the  whole,  without  reckon 
ing  the  seven  legions  in  Spain  and  those  scattered  in  other 
provinces,  amounted  in  Italy  alone  to  ten  legions  *  or  about 
60,000  men,  so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  at  all,  when 
Pompeius  asserted  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
to  cover  the  ground  with  armed  men.  It  is  true  that  it 
required  some  interval — though  but  short — to  render  these 
soldiers  available ;  but  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  the  caA*ying  out  of  the  new  levies  ordered 
by  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  were  already  everywhere  in  progress.     Immediately 

after  the  decisive  decree  of  the  senate  (7  Jan. 

705),  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  aristocracy  set  out  to  the  different  districts, 
to  hasten  the  calling  up  of  recruits  and  the  preparation  of 
arms.  The  want  of  cavalry  was  much  felt,  as  for  this  arm 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  wholly  on  the  provinces 
and  especially  on  the  Celtic  contingents ;  to  make  at  least 
a  beginning,  three  hundred  gladiators  belonging  to  Caesar 
were  taken  from  the  training  schools  of  Capua  and  mount- 
'  ed — a  step  which  however  met  with  general  disapproval,  and 
Pompeius  again  broke  up  this  troop  and  levied  in  room  of  it 
300  horsemen  from  the  mounted  slave-herdmen  of  Apulia. 
The  state-treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb  as  usual ;  thej^ 
busied  themselves  in  supplementing  the  inadequate  amount 
of  cash  out  of  the  loccil  treasuries  and  even  from  the  tem- 
ple-treasures of  the  municipia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  war  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  705.      Of  troops  capable  of  marching 

*  This  number  was  specified  by  Pompeius  himself  (Caesar,  B.  C. 
L  6),  and  it  agrees  with  the  fact,  that  he  lost  in  Italy  about  60  cohorts 
or  80,000  men,  aiid  took  26,000  over  to  Greece  (Caesar,  B.  C,  iii.  10). 
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Caesar  had  not  more  than  a  legion — 5^000  la* 
Caesar  takes  ^^^^Y  and  300  cavalry — ^at  Ravenna,  which  wat 
riye?^''^'        ^y  ^^®  highway  some  240  miles  distant  from 

Rome ;  Pompeius  had  two  weak  legions — 7,000 
infantry  and  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry — under  the  ordcra 
of  Appius  Claudius  at  Luceria,  from  which,  likewise  by  the 
highway,  the  distance  was  just  about  as  great  to  the  capital. 
The  other  troops  of  Caesar,  leaving  out  of  account  the  raw 
divisions  of  recruits  still  in  course  of  formation,  were  star 
tioned,  one  half  on  the  Saone  and  Ix)ire,  the  other  half  in 
Belgia,  while  Pompeius'  Italian  reserves  were  already  arriv- 
ing from  all  sides  at  their  rendezvous ;  long  before  even 
the  first  of  the  Transalpine  divisions  of  Caesar  could  arrive 
in  Italy,  a  far  superior  army  could  not  but  be  ready  to 
receive  it  there.  It  seemed  folly^  with  a  band  of  the 
strength  of  that  of  Catilina  and  for  the  moment  without 
any  effective  reserve,  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  a' 
superior  and  hourly  increasing  army  under  an  able  gen- 
eral ;  but  it  was  a  folly  in  the  spirit  of  Hannibal.  If  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  were  postponed  till  spring,  the 
Spanish  troops  of  Pompeius  would  assume  the  ofiensive  in 
Transalpine,  and  his  Italian  troops  in  Cisalpine,  Gaul,  and 
Pompeius,  a  match  for  Caesar  in  tactics  and  superior  to 
him  in  experience,  was  a  formidable  antagonist  in  such  a 
campaign  running  its  regular  coui-se.  Now  perhaps,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  operate  slowly  and  surely  with  superior 
masses,  he  might  be  disconcerted  by  a  wholly  improvised 
attack ;  and  that  which  could  not  greatly  discompose  Cae- 
sar's thirteenth  legion  afler  the  severe  trial  of  the  Gallic 
surprise  and  the  January  campaign  in  the  land  of  the  Bel- 
lovaci  (p.  340), — the  suddenness  of  the  war  and  the  toil  of 
a  winter  campaign— could  not  but  disorganize  the  Pom- 
peian  corps  consisting  of  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  or  of  ill- 
trained  recruits,  and  still  only  in  the  course  of  formation. 
Accordingly  Caesar  advanced  into  Italy.*    Two  high- 

*  The  decree  of  tlic  senate  was  passed  on  the  7th  January ;  on  tho 
18th  it  had  been  already  for  several  days  known  in  Rome  that  Gaesaf 
had  crossed  the  boundary  (Cic.  ad  AU,  vii.  10 ;  ix.  10,  4} ;  the  mes- 
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wajs  led  at  that  time  from  the  Romagna  to 
2J^J^  the  south  ;  the  Aemilio-Cassian  which  led  from 

Bononia  over  the  Apennines  to  Arretium  and 
Borne,  and  the  Popillio-Flaminian,  which  led  from  Ravenna 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Fanum  and  was  there 
divided,  one  branch  running  westward  through  the  Furlo 
pass  to  Rome,  another  southward  to  Ancona  and  thence 
onward  to  Apulia.  On  the  former  Marcus  Antonius  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Arretium,  on  the  second  Caesar  himself 
pushed  forward.  Resistance  was  nowhere  encountered ; 
the  recruitiug  officers  of  qualrtj  had  no  military  skill,  their 
bands  of  recruits  were  no  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  were  only  anxious  not  to  be  involved  in  a 
siege.  When  Curio  with  1,500  men  approached  Iguvium, 
where  a  couple  of  thousand  Umbrian  recruits  had  assem« 
bled  under  the  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus,  general 
atid  soldiers  took  to  flight  at  the  bare  tidings  of  his  ap* 
proach;  and  similar  results  on  a  small  scale  everywhere 
ensued. 

Caesar  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  march  against 

Rome,  from  which  his  cavalry  at  Arretium  were 
^me  exao-     already  only  about  130  miles  distant,  or  against 

the  legions  encamped  at  Luceria.  He  chose  the 
latter  plan.  The  consternation  of  the  opposite  party  was 
boundless.  Pompeius  received  the  news  of  Caesar's  ad- 
vance at  Rome ;  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  defend  the 
capital,  but,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Caesar's  entrance 
into  the  Picenian  territory  and  of  his  first  successes  there, 
he  abandoned  Rome  and  ordered  its  evacuation.  A  panic, 
augmented  by  the  false  report  that  Caesar's  cavalry  had 
appeared  before  the  gates,  came  over  the  world  of  quality. 
Tlie  senators,  who  had  been  informed  that  every  one  who 
should  remain  behind  in  the  capital  would  be  treated  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  rebel  Caesar,  flocked  in  crowds  out  at  the 

jenger  needed  at  the  very  least  three  days  from  Rome  to  Ravenna. 
According  to  this  the  setting  out  of  Caesar  falls  about  the  12th  Janu* 
ary,  which  according  to  the  current  reduction  corresponds  to  the  Julian 
24  Not.  704. 
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gates.  The  consuls  themselves  had  so  totally  lost  their 
senses,  that  they  did  not  even  secure  the  treasure ;  whea 
Pompeius  called  upon  them  to  fetch  it,  for  which  there  was 
sufficient  time,  they  returned  the  reply  that  they  would 
deem  it  safer,  if  he  should  iii*st  occupy  Picenum.  All  was 
perplexity ;  consequently  a  great  council  of  war  was  held 
in  Teanum  Sidicinum  (23  Jan.),  at  which  Pompeius,  I^i- 
bienus,  and  both  consuls  were  present.  First  of  all  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  from  Caesar  were  again  submitted ; 
even  now  he  declM*ed  himself  ready  at  once  to  dismiss  his 
army,  to  hand  oyer  his  provinces  to  the  successors  nomi- 
nated,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  the  regular  way  for 
the  consulship,  provided  that  Pompeius  were  to  depart  for 
Spain,  and  Italy  were  to  be  disarmed.  The  answer  was, 
that  if  Caesar  would  immediately  return  to  his  province, 
they  would  bind  themselves  to  procure  the  disarming  of 
Italy  and  the  departure  of  Pompeius  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  be  passed  in  due  form  in  the  capital;  perhaps 
this  reply  was  intended  not  as  a  bare  artifice  to  deceive, 
but  as  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  compromise;  it 
was,  however,  in  reality  the  opposite.  The  personal  con- 
ference with  Pompeius  desired  by  Caesar  the  former  de- 
clined, and  could  not  but  decline,  that  he  might  not  by  the 
semblance  of  a  new  coalition  with  Caesar  provoke  still 
more  the  distrust  already  felt  by  the  constitutional  party. 
Concerning  the  management  of  the  war  it  was  agreed  in 
Teanum,  that  Pompeius  should  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Luceria,  on  which  notwithstanding  their 
untrustworthiness  all  hope  depended;  that  he  should  ad- 
vance with  these  into  his  own  and  Labienus'  native  coun- 
try, Picenum  ;  that  he  should  personally  call  the  general 
levy  there  to  arms,  as  he  had  done  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  (iii.  400),  and  should  attempt  at  the  head  of  the  faith- 
ful Picentine  cohorts  and  the  veterans  formerly  under 
Caesar  to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Everything  depended  on  whether  Picenum  would  hold 
Oonftictsin  ^ut  until  Pompeius  came  up  to  its  defence.  Al 
Woenmn.        ready  Caesar  with  his  reunited  army  had  pene* 
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trated  into  it  along  the  coast  road  by  way  of  Anoona* 
Here  too  the  preparations  were  in  full  course;  in  the 
very  northernmost  Picenian  town  Auximum  a  consid- 
erable band  of  recruits  was  collected  under  Publius  Atti- 
us  Varus ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  municipality  Varus 
evacuated  the  town  even  before  Caesar  appeared,  and  a 
handful  of  Caesar's  soldiers  which  overtook  the  troop  not 
&r  from  Auximum  totally  dispersed  it  after  a  brief  con« 
flict — the  first  in  this  war.  In  like  manner  soon  afterwards 
Gains  Lucilius  Hirrus  with  3,000  men  evacuated  Cameri- 
nura,  and  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther  with  5,000  Asculum. 
The  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  Pompeins,  willingly  for 
the  most  part  left  their  houses  and  farms,  and  followed 
their  leaders  over  the  frontier ;  but  the  district  itself  was 
already  lost,  when  the  officer  sent  by  Pompeius  for  the 
temporary  conduct  of  the  defence,  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus 
— no  genteel  senator,  but  a  soldier  experienced  in  war — 
arrived  there;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  taking  the 
six  or  seven  thousand  recruits  who  were  saved  away  from 
the  incapable  recruiting  officers,  and  conducting  them  for 
the  time  to  the  nearest  rendezvous. 

This  was  Corfinium,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  levies 

in  the  Albensian,  Marsian  and  Paelignian  terri- 
5^^S*       tories ;  the  body  of  recruits  here  assembled,  of 

nearly  15,000  men,  was  the  contingent  of  the 
most  warlike  and  trustworthy  regions  of  Italy,  and  the 
flower  of  the  army  in  course  of  formation  for  the  consti- 
tutional party.  When  Vibullius  arrived  here,  Caesar  was 
still  several  days'  march  behind ;  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  fix)m  immediately  starting  agreeably  to  Pom- 
peius' instructions  and  conducting  the  saved  Picentine  re- 
cruits along  with  those  assembled  at  Corfinium  to  join  the 
main  army  in  Apulia.  But  the  commandant  in  Corfinium 
was  the  designated  successor  to  Caesar  in  the  governorship 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Lucius  Domitius,  one  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  and  stubborn  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  orderss  of  Pom- 
peius, but  also  prevented  Vibullius  from  departing  at  least 
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with  the  men  from  Pioenum  for  Apulia.  So  firmly  was  he 
persuaded  that  Porapeius  only  delayed  from  obstinacy  and 
must  necessarily  come  up  to  his  relief,  that  he  scarcely 
made  any  serious  preparations  for  a  siege  aud  did  not  even 
gather  into  Corfinium  the  bands  of  recruits  placed  in  tlie 
surrounding  towns.  Pompeius  however  did  not  appear, 
and  for  good  reasons ;  for,  while  he  might  perhaps  apply 
his  two  untrustworthy  legions  as  a  support  to  the  Pioen- 
^ne  general  levy,  he  could  not  with  them  alone  offer  battle 
to  Caesar.  Instead  of  him  after  a  few  days  Caesar  came 
(14  Feb.).  His  troops  had  been  joined  in  Picenum  by  the 
twelfth,  and  before  Corfinium  by  the  eighth,  legion  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and,  besides  these,  three  new  legions  had 
been  formed  partly  from  the  Pompeian  men  that  wera 
taken  prisoners  or  presented  themselves  voluntarily,  partly 
from  the  recruits  that  were  at  once  levied  everywhere;  so 
that  Caesar  before  Corfinium  was  already  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  half  of  whom  had  seen  service.  So 
long  as  DomiUus  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  Pompeius,  he 
caused  the  town  to  be  defended ;  when  the  letters  of  Pom- 
peius had  at  length  undeceived  him,  he  resolved,  not  for- 
sooth' to  persevere  at  the  forlorn  post — by  which  he  would 
have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  his  party — nor  even 
to  capitulate,  but,  while  the  common  soldiers  were  informed 
that  relief  was  dose  at  hand,  to  make  his  own  escape  along 
with  his  noble  officers  during  the  next  night.  Yet  he  had 
not  the  judgment  to  carry  into  effect  even  this  pretty 
schenie.  The  confusion  of  his  behaviour  betrayed  him. 
A  part  of  the  men  began  to  mutiny ;  the  Marsian  recruits, 
who  held  such  an  infamy  on  the  part  of  their  general  to 
be  impossible,  wished  to  £ght  against  the  mutineers;  but 
they  too  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  whereupon  the  whole  garrison  arrested  their 

staff  and  handed  it,  themselves,  and  the  town 
Sid?"^         over  to  Caesar  (20  Feb.).     The  corps  in  Alba, 

3,000  strong,  and  1,500  recruits  assembled  in 
Tarraoina  thereupon  laid  down  their  arms,  as  soon  as  Cac^ 
sar^s  patrols  of  cavalry  appeared ;  a  third  division  in  Sul« 
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mo  of  3,500  men  had.  been  previoi^y  coaipeUed  to  sur- 
render. 

Pompeius  had  given  up  Italy  as  lost,  so  soon  as  Giesar 

had  occupied  Pioenum;  only  he  wished  to  de- 
!^^'^'  lay  hb  embarkation  as  long  as  possible,  ivitb 
g™^^'         the  view  of  saving  so  much  of  his  force  as  could 

still  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  had  slowly  put 
himself  in  motion  for  the  nearest  se»-port  Brundisium. 
Thither  came  the  two  legions  of  Luceria  and  such  recruits 
as  Pompeius  had  been  able  hastily  to  collect  in  the  deserted 
Apuli%  as  well  as  the  troops  raised  by  the  consuls  and 
other  commissioners  in  Campania  and  conducted  in  all  haste 
to  Brundisium ;  thither  too  resorted  a  number  of  political 
fugitives,  including  the  most  distinguished  of  the  senators 

accompanied  by  their  &niUies«  The  embarka- 
tion for  tion  began ;    but  the  vessels  at  hand  did  not 

suffice  to  transport  all  at  once  the  whole  mul- 
titude, which  still  amounted  to  25,000  persons.  No  course 
remained  but  to  divide  the  army.  The  larger  half  went 
first  (4  March) ;  with  the  smaller  division  of  some  10,000 
men  Pompeius  awaited  at  Brundisium  the  return  of  the 
fleet ;  for,  however  desirable  the  possession  of  Brundisium 
might  be  for  a  contingent  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  they 
did  not  venture  to  hold  the  place  permanently  against  Cae- 
sar. Meanwhile  Caesar  arrived  before  Brundisium ;  the 
siege  began.  Caesar  attempted  first  of  all  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  by  moles  and  floating  bridges,  with 
a  view  to  exclude  the  returning  fleet;  but  Pompeius  caused 
the  trading  vessels  ly^ng  in  the  harbour  to  be  armed,  and 
managed  to  prevent  the  complete  dosing  of  the  harbour 
until  the  fleet  appeared  and  the  troops — ^whom  Pompeius 
with  great  dexterity,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
siegers and  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew 
from  the  town  to  the  last  man  unharmed — were  carried  off 
beyond  Caesar's  reach  to  Greece  (17  March).  The  further 
pursuit,  like  the  siege  itself,  failed  for  want  of  a  fleet. 

In  a  campaign  of  two  months,  without  a  single  serious 
engagement^  Caesar  had  so  broken   up  an  army  of  tev 
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legions,  that  less  than  the  half  of  it  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty escaped  in  a  confused  flight  across  the  sea,  and  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula,  including  the  capital  with  the  state- 
chest  and  all  the  stores  accumulated  there,  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  victor.  Not  without  reason  did  the 
beaten  party  bewail  the  terrible  rapidity,  sagacity,  and 
energy  of  the  "  monster." 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Caesar  gained  or  lost 
Military  more  by  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  a  military 
widfinaa-  rcspcct,  no  doubt,  very  considerable  resources 
of  the  seis-  Were  now  not  merely  withdrawn  from  his  op- 
ponents, but  rendered  available  for  himself; 
even  in  the  spring  of  705  his  army  embraced, 
in  consequence  of  the  levies  en  masse  instituted  everywhere, 
a  considerable  number  of  legions  of  recruits  in  addition  to 
the  nine  old  ones.  But  on  the  other,  hand  it  now  becarao 
necessary  not  merely  to  leave  behind  a  considerable  garri- 
son in  Italy,  but  also  to  take  measures  against  the  closing 
of  the  transmarine  traffic  contemplated  by  his  opponents 
who  commanded  the  sea,  and  against  the  &mine  with  which 
the  capital  was  consequently  threatened  ;  whereby  Caesar's 
already  sufficiently  complicated  military  task  was  compli- 
cated further  stilL  Financially  it  was  certainly  of  impor- 
tance, that  Caesar  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  stock  of  money  in  the  capital ;  but  the  principal 
sources  of  income  and  particularly  the  revenues  from  the 
East  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  consequence 
\*f  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  the  army  and  the  new 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  starving  population  of  the 
capital,  the  considerable  sums  which  were  found  quickly 
melted  away.  Caesar  soon  found  himself  compelled  to 
appeal  to  private  credit,  and,  as  it  seemed  that  he  could 
not  possibly  gain  any  long  respite  by  this  means,  extensive 
confiscations  were  generally  anticipated  as  the  only  remain- 
ing expedient. 

More  serious  difficulties  still  were  created  by  the  politic 
,^     ,      .     cal  relations  amidst  which  Caesar  found  himself 

Its  political 

rosnits.  placed  on  the  conquest  of  Italy.    The  apprehen* 
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Fear  of  sioTi  of  an  anarclucal  revolution  was  universal 

*°*"'^^  among  the  propertied  classes.     Friends  and  foes 

saw  in  Caesar  a  second  Catilina;  Pompeius  believed  or 
affected  to  believe  that  Caesar  had  been  driven  to  civil  war 
merely  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  his  debts.  This  was 
0  'rtainly  absurd ;  but  in  fact  Caesar's  antecedents  were 
anything  but  reassuring,  and  still  less  reassuring  was  the 
aspect  of  the  retinue  that  now  surrounded  him.  Individ- 
uals of  the  most  broken  reputation,  notorious  personages 
like  Quintus  Hortensius,  Gains  Curio,  Marcus  Antonius,^ 
t'.ie  latter  the  stepson  of  the  Catilinarian  Lentulus  who  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Cicero-— were  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  it ;  the  highest  posts  of  trust  were  bestowed 
on  men  who  had  long  ceased  even  to  reckon  up  their  debts ; 
people  saw  men  who  held  office  under  Caesar  not  merely 
keeping  dancing-girls — which  was  done  by  others  also— 
but  appearing  publicly  in  company  with  them.  Was  there 
any  wonder,  that  even  grave  and  politically  impartial  men 
expected  amnesty  for  all  exiled  criminals,  cancelling  of 
creditors'  claims,  comprehensive  mandates  of  confiscation, 
proscription,  and  murder,  nay,  even  a  plundering  of  Rome 
by  the  Gallic  soldiery  ? 

But  in  this  respect  the  '^  monster  "  deceived  the  expec- 
tations of  his  foes  as  well  as  of  his  friends.  As 
gjg^^^  soon  even  as  Caesar  occupied  the  first  Italian 
town,  Ariminum,  he  prohibited  all  common  sol- 
diers from  appearing  armed  within  the  walls ;  the  country 
towns  were  protected  from  injury  throughout  and  without 
distinction,  whether  they  had  given  him  a  friendly  or  hos- 
tile reception.  When  the  mutinous  garrison  surrendered 
Corfinium  late  in  the  evening,  he  in  the  &ce  of  every  mili- 
tary consideration  postponed  the  occupation  of  the  town 
till  the  following  morning,  solely  that  he  might  not  aban- 
don the  burgesses  to  the  nocturnal  invasion  of  his  exaspe]> 
ated  soldiers.  Of  the  prisoners  the  common  soldiers,  as 
presumably  indifferent  to  politics,  were  incorporated  with 
his  own  army,  while  the  officers  were  not  merely  spared, 
but  also  freely  dismissed  without  distinction  of  person  and 
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without  the  exaction  of  any  promises  whatever ;  and  a;l 
which  they  claimed  as  private  property  was  frankly  given 
up  to  them,  without  even  investigating  with  any  strictness 
the  warrant  for  their  claim?.  Lucius  Domitius  himself 
was  thus  treated,  and  even  Labienus  had  the  money  and 
baggage  which  he  had  lefl  behind  sent  after  him  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  In  the  most  painful  financial  embarrass* 
ment  the  immense  estates  of  his  opponents  whether  pres- 
ent or  absent  were  not  assailed ;  indeed  Caesar  preferred 
to  borrow  from  friends,  rather  than  that  he  should  stir  up 
the  holders  of  property  against  him  even  by  exacting  the 
foimally  admissible,  but  practically  antiquated,  land  lax 
(iii.  474).  The  victor  regarded  only  the  half,  and  that  not 
the  more  difficult  half,  of  his  task  as  solved  with  the  vic- 
tory ;  he  saw  the  security  for  its  duration,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  only  in  the  unconditional  pardon  of  the 
vanquished,  and  had  accordingly  during  the  whole  march 
from  Ravenna  to  Brundisinm  incessantly  renewed  his  efibrta 
to  bring  about  a  personal  conference  with  Pompeius  and  a 
tolerable  accommodation. 

But,  if  the  aristocracy  had  previously  refused  to  listen 
to  reconciliation,  the  unexpected  and  withal  so 
of  ih«einl-      disgraceful  emigration  had  raised  their  wrath  to 
'"''  '  madness,  and  the  wild  vengeance  breathed  by 

the  beaten  contrasted  strangely  with  the  placability  of  the 
victor.  The  communications  regularly  coming  from  the 
camp  of  the  emigrants  to  their  friends  left  behind  in  Italy 
were  full  of  projects  for  confiscations  and  proscriptions,  of 
plans  for  purifying  the  senate  and  the  state,  compared  with 
which  the  restoration  of  Sulla  was  child's  play,  and  which 
even  the  moderate  men  of  their  own  party  heard  with  hor- 
ror. The  frantic  passion  of  impotence,  the  wise 
quiefi^pio  moderation  of  power,  produced  their  effect.  The 
g^jjj**  whole  mass,  in  whose  eyes  material  interests 
were  superior  to  political,  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  Caesar.  The  country  towns  idolized  "  the  upright- 
ness, the  moderation,  the  prudence"  of  the  victor;  and 
even  opponents  conceded  that  these  testimonies  of  respect 
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were  meant  in  earnest  The  great  capitalists,  farmers  c^ 
the  taxes,  and  jurymen,  showed  no  special  desire,  aA^r  the 
severe  shipwreck  which  had  be&Uen  the  constitutional  party 
in  Italy,  to  entrust  themselves  farther  to  the  same  pilots ; 
capital  returned  to  the  light,  and  *'  the  rich  lords  resorted 
again  to  their  daily  task  of  writing  their  rent-rolls."  Even 
the  great  majority  of  the  senate,  at  least  numerieally  speaks 
ing — ^for  certainly  but  few  of  the  nobler  and  more  influen* 
tial  members  of  the  senate  were  included  in  i^^had  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  Pompeius  and  of  the  consuls 
remained  behind  in  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  them  even  in 
the  capital  itself;  and  they  acquiesced  in  Caesar's  rule. 
The  moderation  of  Caesar,  well  calcidated  even  in  its  very 
semblance  of  excess,  attained  its  object:  the  trembling 
anxiety  of  the  propertied  classes  as  to  the  impending  an* 
archy  was  in  some  measure  allayed.  This  was  doubtless 
an  incalculable  gain  for  the  future ;  the  prevention  of  an- 
archy, and  of  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  alarm  of  anarchy^ 
was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  future  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  commonwealth. 

But  at  the  moment  this  moderation  was  more  danger- 
ous for  Caesar  than  the  renewal  of  the  Cinnan 
JfOwJS?*"     ^^  Catilinarian  fury  would  have  been ;  it  did 
"^jl**  not  convert  enemies  into  friends,  and  it  con- 

?«*»**»«*  verted  friends  into  enemies.     Caesar's  Catilin- 

arian  adherents  were  indignant  that  murder  and 
pillage  remained  in  abeyance;  these  audadous  and  des- 
perate personages,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  talent, 
misht  be  expected  to  prove  cross  and  untract- 
jiofl^  party  able.  The  republicans  of  all  shades,  on  the 
^  *''*  other  hand,  were  neither  converted  nor  propi- 
tiated by  the  lenieiicy  of  the  conqueror.  According  to  the 
creed  of  the  Catonian  party,  duty  towards  what  they  called 
their  fatherland  absolved  them  from  every  other  consider- 
ation ;  even  one  who  owed  freedom  and  life  to^  Caesar  re- 
mained entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  take  up  arms  or  at 
least  to  engage  in  plots  against  him.  The  less  dedded 
sections  of  the  constitutional  party  were  no  doubt  ready 
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to  accept  peace  and  protection  from  the  new  monarch; 
nevertheless  they  ceased  not  to  curse  the  monarchy  and 
the  monarch  at  heart.  The  more  clearly  the  change  of 
the  constitution  became  manifest,  the  more  distinctly  the 
great  majority  of  the  burgesses — both  in  the  capital  with 
its  keener  snsoeptibility  of  political  excitement,  and  among 
the  more  energetic  population  of  the  country  and  country 
towns — awoke  t  >  a  consciousness  of  their  republican  sen* 
timents ;  so  far  the  friends  of  the  coiistitution  in  Rome 
reported  with  truth  to  their  brethren  of  kindred  views  in 
exile,  that  at  home  all  classes  and  all  persons  were  friendly 
to  Pompeius.  The  discontented  temper  of  all  these  circles 
was  further  increased  by  the  moral  pressure,  which  the 
more  decided  and  more  notable  men  who  shared  such  views 
exercised  from  their  very  position  as  emigrants  over  the 
multitude  of  the  humbler  and  more  lukewarm.  The  con- 
science of  the  honourable  man  smote  him  in  regard  to  his 
remaining  in  Italy ;  the  half-aristocrat  jSincied  tliat  he  was 
ranked  among  the  plebeians,  if  he  did  not  go  into  exile 
with  the  Domitii  and  the  Metelli,  and  even  if  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Caesarian  senate  of  nobodies.  The  victor's 
special  clemency  gave  to  this  silent  opposition  increased 
political  importance;  seeing  that  Caesar  abstained  from 
terrorism,  it  seemed  as  if  his  secret  opponents  could  dis* 
play  their  disinclination  to  his  rule  without  much  danger. 
Very  soon  he  experienced  remarkable  treatment  in  this 

respect  at  the  hands  of  the  senate.  Caesar  had 
Bisfunce^f  begun  the  struggle  to  liberate  the  overawed 
toCaSar*       scnatc  from  its  oppressors^     This  was  done; 

consequently  he  wished  to  obtain  from  the  sen* 
ate  approval  of  what  had  been  done,  and  full  powers  for 
the  oontiiuiance  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose,  when  Cae- 
sar appeared  before  the  capital  (end  of  March)  the  tribunes 
of  his  party  convoked  for  him  the  senate  (1  April).  The 
meeting  was  tolerably  numerous,  but  the  more  notable  of 
the  very  senators  that  remained  in  Italy  were  absent,  in- 
cluding even  the  former  leader  of  the  servile  majority 
Marcus  Cicero  and  Caesar's  own  fhther-in-law  Lucius  Piso ; 
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and,  what  was  worse,  those  who  did  appear  were  not  in- 
clined to  enter  into  Caesar's  proposals.  When  Caesar 
spoke  of  full  power  to  continue  the  war,  one  of  the  only 
two  eonsulars  present,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  very 
timid  man  who  desired'  nothing  but  a  quiet  death  in  his 
bed,  was  of  opinion  that  Caesar  would  deserve  well  of  his 
country  if  he  should  abandon  the  thought  of  carrying  the 
war  to  Greece  and  Spain.  When  Caesar  thereupon  re- 
quested the  senate  at  least  to  be  the  medium  of  transmit- 
ting his  peace  proposals  to  Pompeius,  they  were  not  indeed 
opposed  to  that  course  in  itself,  but  the  threats  of  the  emi- 
grants against  the  neutrals  had  so  terrified  the  latter,  that 
no  one  was  found  to  undertake  the  message  of  peace. 
Through  the  disinclination  of  the  aristocracy  to  help  the 
erection  of  the  monarch's  throne,  and  through  the  same 
inertness  of  the  dignified  corporation,  by  means  of  which 
Caesar  had  shortly  before  frustrated  the  legal  nomination 
of  Pompeius  as  generalissimo  in  the  civil  war,  he  too  was 
now  thwarted  when  making  a  like  request.  Other  im- 
pediments,  moreover,  occurred.  Caesar  desired,  with  the 
view  of  regulating  in  some  sort  of  way  his  position,  to  be 
named  dictator ;  but  his  wish  was  not  complied  with,  be- 
cause such  a  magistrate  could  only  be  constitutionally  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  the  attempt  of  Caesar 
to  buy  the  consul  Lentulus— of  which  owing  to  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  his  finances  there  was  a  good  prospect — 
nevertheless  proved  a  failure.  The  tribune  of  the  people 
[jucius  Metellus,  moreover,  lodged  a  protest  against  all  the 
steps  of  the  proconsul,  and  made  signs  as  though  he  would 
protect  with  his  person  the  public  chest,  when  Caesar's  men 
came  to  empty  it.  Caesar  could  not  avoid  in  this  case  or- 
dering that  the  inviolable  person  should  be  pushed  aside 
as  gently  as  possible ;  otherwise,  he  kept  by  his  purpose 
of  abstaining  from  all  violent  steps.  He  declared  to  the 
senate,  just  as  the*  constitutional  party  had  done  shortly 
before,  that  he  had  certainly  desired  to  regulate  things  in 
a  legal  way  and  with  the  help  of  the  supreme  authority ; 
but,  since  this  help  was  refused,  he  could  dispense  with  it.  *. 
Vol.  rv.— 20 
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Without  further  concerning  himself  about  the  senate 
ProTiBionai  ^^^  ^^  formalities  of  state  law,  he  handed  over 
"^"^f'th  ^^®  temporary  administration  of  the  capital  to 
afrairsoftiio    the  practor  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus  as  city- 

prefect^  and  made  the  requisite  arrangements 
for  the  administration  of  the  provinces  that  obeyed  him  and 

the  continuance  of  the  war.  Even  amidst  thei 
inoes?^^        din  of  the  gigantic  struggle,  and  with  all  the 

alluring  sound  of  Caesar's'  lavish  promises,  it 
still  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  multitude  of  the  capi* 
tal,  when  they  saw  in  their  free  Rome  the  monarch  for  the 
first  time  exercising  a  monarches  prerogative  and  breaking 
open  the  doors  of  the  treasury  by  his  soldiers.  But  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  the  impressions  and  feelings  of 
the  multitude  determined  the  course  of  events ;  it  was  with 
the  legions  that  the  decision  lay,  and  a  few  painful  feelings 
more  or  less  were  in  fact  of  no  farther  moment. 

Caesar  hastened  to  resume  the  war.     He  owed  his  suo- 

ccsses  hitherto  to  the  ofiensive,  and  he  intended 
pdani  in'  Still  to  maintain  it.  The  position  of  his  antago- 
^^"'  nist  was  singular.     After  the  original  plan  of 

carrying  on  the  campaign  simultaneously  in  the  two  Gauls 
by  offensive  operations  from  the  bases  of  Italy  and  Spain 
had  been  frustrated  by  Caesar's  aggressive,  Pompeius  had 
intended  to  go  to  Spain.  There  he  had  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. The  army  amounted  to  seven  legions  ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pompeius'  veterans  served  in  it,  and  several  years 
of  conflicts  in  the  Lusitanian  mountains  had  hardened  sol- 
diers and  officers.  Among  its  captains  Marcus  Varro  in- 
deed was  simply  a  celebrated  scholar  and  a  faitliful  parti- 
san ;  but  Lucius  Afranius  had  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Alps,  and  Marcus  Petreius,  the  conqueror 
of  Catilina,  was  an  oflicer  as  dauntless  as  he  was  able. 
While  in  the  Further  province  Caesar  had  still  various  ad- 
herents from  the  time  of  his  governor^ ip  there  (p.  258), 
the  more  important  province  of  the  Ebro  was  attached  by 
all  the  ties  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  the  celebrated 
genera],  who  twenty  years  before  bad  held  the  command  in 
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it  daring  the  Sertonan  war,  and  afler  the  termination  of 
that  war  had  organized  it  anew.  Pompeius  could  evidently 
afler  the  Italian  disaster  do  nothing  better  than  proceed  to 
Spain  with  the  saved  remnant  of  his  army,  and  then  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  force  advance  to  meet  Caesar.  But  un- 
fortunately he  had,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  still  to  save 
the  troops  that  were  in  Corfinium,  tarried  in  Apulia  so  lojig 
that  he  was  compelled  to  choose  the  nearer  Brundisium  as 
his  place  of  embarkation  instead  of  the  Campanian  ports. 
Why,  master  as  he  was  of  the  sea  and  Sicily,  he  did  not 
subsequently  revert  to  his  original  plan,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  probably  the  aristocracy  after  their  short-sighted 
and  distrustful  fashion  showed  no  desire  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  Spanish  population. 
At  any  rate  Pompeius  remained  in  the  East^  and  Caesar 
had  Uie  option  of  directing  his  first  attack  either  against  the 
army  which  was  being  organized  in  Greece  under  Pom- 
peius' own  command,  or  against  that  which  was  ready  for 
battle  under  his  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  had  decided  in 
&vour  of  the  latter  course,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  cam- 
paign ended,  had  taken  measures  to  collect  on  the  lower 
Rhone  nine  of  his  best  legions,  as  also  6,000  cavalry-^part- 
ly  men  individually  picked  out  by  Caesar  in  the  Celtic  can- 
tons, partly  Gei*nian  mercenaries — and  a  number  of  Iberian 
and  Ligurian  archers. 

But  at  this  point  his  opponents  also  had  been  active. 
Lucius  Domitius,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
Majbut  senate  in  Caesar's  stead  as  governor  of  Trans- 

"**"'  alpine  Gaul,  had  proceeded  from  Corfinium — ^as 

soon  as  Caesar  had  released  him — along  with  his  attendants 
and  with  Pompeius'  confidant  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus  to 
Massilia,  and  actually  induced  that  city  to  declare  for  Pom- 
peius and  even  to  refuse  a  passage  to  Caesar's  troops.  Of 
the  Spanish  troc^s  the  two  least  trustworthy  legions  were 
left  behind  under  the  command  of  Varro  in  the  Further 
province ;  while  the  five  best,  reinforced  by  40,000  Spanish 
infantry — partly  Celtiberian  infantry  of  the  line,  partly 
Luritaniaa  and  other  light  troop»— and  by  5,000  SpauisJ) 
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cavalry,  under  Afranius  and  Petreius  had,  in  accordance 
wjth  the  orders  of  Pompeius  transmitted  by  Vibullius,  set 
out  to  close  the  Pyrenees  against  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Caesar  himself  arrived  in  Gaul  and,  as  the 

commencement  of  the  siege  of  Massilia  still  de> 
vi<w  the  tained  him  in  person,  he  immediately  despatched 

yrence*.  ^j^^  greater  part  of  his  troops  assembled  on  the 
Jlhone — six  legions  and  the  cavalry — along  the  great  road 
leading  by  way  of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  to  Rhode  (Rosas) 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  the  enemy  at  the  Pyrenees. 
The  movement  was  successful ;  when  Afranius  and  Petreius 
arrived  at  the  passes,  they  found  them  already  occupied  by 

the  Caesarians  and  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  lost. 
FoBMoiiat      rphey  then  took  up  a  position  at  Herda  (Lerida) 

between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  This  town 
lies  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro  on  the  right 
bank  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Sicoris  (Segre),  which  was 
crossed  by  only  a  single  solid  bridge  immediately  at  Ilerda. 
To  the  south  of  Ilerda  the  mountains  which  adjoin  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  approach  pretty  close  to  the  town ;  to  the 
northward  there  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Sicoris  a 
level  country  which  is  commanded  by  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  For  an  army,  which  had  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  it  was  an  excellent  position ;  but  the  defence  of  Spain, 
after  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been 
neglected,  could  only  be  undertaken  in  earnest  behind  the 
Ebro,  and,  as  no  secure  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Derda  and  the  Ebro,  and  no  bridge  existed  over  the 
latter  stream,  the  retreat  from  the  temporary  to  the  true 
defensive  position  was  not  sufficiently  secured.  The  Cae- 
sarians established  themselves  above  Ilerda,  in  the  delta 
which  the  river  Sicoris  forms  with  the  Cinga  (Cinca),  which 
unites  with  it  below  Ilerda ;  but  the  attack  only  began  in 
earnest  after  Caesar  had  arrived  in  the  camp  (23  June). 
Under  the  walls  of  the  town  the  struggle  was  maintained 
with  equal  exasperation  and  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  and 
with  frequent  alternations  of  success ;  but  the  Caesarians 
did  not  attain  their  object — ^whlch  was,  to  establish  them* 
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selves  between  the  Pompeian  camp  and  the  town  and  ther& 
bj  to  possess  themselves  of  the  stone  bridge— and  they 
consequently  remained  dependent  for  their  communication 
with  Gaul  solely  on  two  bridges  which  they  had  hastily 
constructed  over  the  Sicoris,  and,  as  the  river  at  llerda  itself 
was  too  considerable  to  be  bridged  over,  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  mUes  fartlier  up. 

When  the  floods  came  on  with  the  melting  of  the  snow, 

these  temporary  bridges  were  swept  away  ;  and, 
Cwear  out       ^^  ^^y  YubA  no  Ycssels  for  the  passage  of  the 

highly  swollen  rivers  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  restoration  of  the  bridges  could  not  for  the 
present  be  thought  o£  the  Caesarian  army  was  confined  to 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Cinca  and  the  Sicoris,  while 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Sicoris  and  with  it  the  road,  by  which 
the  army  communicated  with  Gaul  and  Italy,  were  exposed 
almost  undefended  to  the  Pompeians,  who  passed  the  river 
partly  by  the  town-bridge,  partly  by  swimming  after  the 
Lusitanian  fashion  on  skins.  It -was  the  season  shortly  be* 
fore  harvest ;  the  old  produce  was  almost  used  up,  the  new 
was  not  yet  gathered,  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  land  between 
the  two  streams  was  soon  exhausted.  In  the  camp  actual 
famine  prevailed — the  modius  of  wheat  cost  50  denarii 
{£1  16«.) — and  dangerous  diseases  broke  out ;  whereas  on 
the  left  bank  there  were  accumulated  provisions  and  varied 
supplies,  as  well  as  troops  of  all  sorts — reinforcements  from 
Gaul  of  cavalry  and  archers,  officers  and  soldiers  from  fur^ 
lough,  foraging  parties  returning — in  all  a  mass  of  6,000 
men,  whom  the  Pompeians  attacked  with  superior  force  and 
drove  with  great  loss  to  the  mountains,  while  the  Caesarians 
on  the  right  bank  were  obliged  to  remain  passive  spectators 
of  the  unequal  conflict.  The  communications  of  the  army 
were  in  the  bands  of  the  Pompeians ;  in  Italy  the  accounts 
from  Spain  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  suspicious  rumours, 
which  began  to  circulate  there,  were  not  so  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  Had  the  Pompeians  followed  up  their  ad- 
vantage with  some  energy,  they  could  not  have  failed  either 
to- reduce  tinder  their  power  or  at  least  to  drive  back  tow« 
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ardfi  Grftul  the  mass  scarcely  capable  of  resistance  which  wai 
crowded  together  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sioorisy  and  to 
occupy  this  bank  so  completely  that  not  a  man  could  cross 
the  river  without  their  knowledge.  But  both  points  were 
neglected  ;  those  bands  were  doubtless  forced  off  with  loss 
but  neither  destroyed  nor  completely  beaten  back,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  left  substantially 
to  the  river  itself. 

Thereupon  Caesar  formed  his  plan.  He  ordered  port- 
able boats  of  a  light  wooden  frame  and  osier 
oltoUishoi  work  lined  with  leather,  after  the  model  of  those 
SSition™"  ^^^  '^^  *^®  Channel  among  the  Britons  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Saxons,  to  be  prepared  in  the 
camp  and  transported  in  waggons  to  the  point  where  the 
bridges  had  stood.  On  these  frail  barks  the  other  bank  was 
reached  and,  as  it  was  found  unoccupied,  the  bridge  was  re- 
established without  much  difficulty ;  the  communications 
were  thereupon  quickly  restored,  and  the  eagerly  expected 
supplies  were  conveyed  to  the  camp.  Caesar's  happy  idea 
thus  rescued  the  army  from  the  immense  peril  in  which  it 
was  placed.  Then  the  cavalry  of  Caesar  which  in  efficiency 
far  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy  began  at  once  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris ;  the  most  consider- 
able Spanish  communities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro — Osca,  Tarraco,  Dertosa,  and  others — ^nay,  even  sev- 
eral to  the  south  of  the  Ebro,  passed  over  to  Caesar's  side. 

The  supplies  of  the  Pompeians  were  now  rendered  scarce 
through  the  foraging  parties  of  Caesar  and  the 
^pompoi.  defection  of  the»ne^hbouring  communities ;  they 
iiotSl™  resolved  at  length  to  retire  behind  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  and  set  themselves  in  all  haste  to  form  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ebro  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
ris, Caesar  sought  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  opponents 
over  the  Ebro  and  to  detain  them  in  Ilerda ;  but  so  long  as 
the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  bridge  at  Ilerda 
and  he  had  control  of  neither  ford  nor  bridge  there,  he  could 
not  distribute  his  army  over  both  banks  of  the  river  and 
could  not  invest  Ilerda.     His  soldiers  therefore  worked  day 
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and  night  to  lower  the  depth  of  the  river  by  means  of  canals 
drawing  off  the  water,  so  that  the  infantry  could  wado 
through  it.  But  the  preparations  of  the  Poinpeians  to  pasa 
the  Ebro  were  sooner  finished  than  the  arrangements  of  the 
Caesarians  to  invest  Ilerda ;  when  the  former  after  finishing 
the  bridge  of  boats  began  their  march  towards  the  Ebro 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  the  canals  of  the  Caesari- 
ans seemed  to  the  general  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
make  the  ford  available  for  the  infantry  ;  he  ordered  only 
his  cavalry  to  pass  the  stream  and,  by  clinging  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  least  to  detain  and  harass  them. 

But  when  Caesar's  legions  saw  in  the  grey  momuig  the 
enemy's  columns  which  had  been  retiring  since 
^i55J^  midnight,  they  discerned  with  the  sure  instinct 

of  experienced  veterans  the  strategic  importance 
of  this  retreat,  which  would  compel  them  to  follow  their 
antagonists  into  distant  and  impracticable  regions  filled  by 
hostile  troops ;  at  their  own  request  the  general  ventured 
to  lead  the  infantry  also  into  the  river,  and  although  the 
water  reached  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  it  was  crossed 
without  accident.  It  was  high  time.  If  the  narrow  plain, 
which  separated  the  town  of  Ilerda  from  the  mountains  en- 
closing the  Ebro  were  once  traversed  and  the  army  of  the 
Pompeians  entered  the  mountains,  their  retreat  to  the  Ebro 
could  no  longer  be  prevented.  Already  they  had,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
greatly  delayed  their  march,  approached  within  five  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  they,  having  been  on  the  march  since 
midnight  and  unspeakably  exhausted,  abandoned  their  origi- 
nal plan  of  traversing  the  whole  plain  on  the  same  day,  and 
pitched  their  camp.  Here  the  infantry  of  Caesar  overtook 
them  and  encamped  opposite  to  them  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night,  as  the  nocturnal  march  which  the  Pompei- 
ans had  at  first  contemplated  was  abandoned  from  fear  of 
the  night-attacks  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  following  day  also 
both  armies  remained  immoveable,  occupied  only  in  recon* 
noitring  the  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Giesar's  infantry 
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set  out,  that  by  a  movement  through  the  path* 
the  Ebro         less  mountains  alongside  of  the  road  they  might 

turn  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  bar  their 
route  to  the  Ebro.  The  object  of  the  strange  march,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  turn  back  towards  the  camp  before  lierda, 
was  not  at  once  perceived  by  the  Pompeian  officers.  When 
they  discerned  it,  they  sacrificed  camp  and  baggage  and  ad- 
vanced by  a  forced  march  along  the  highway,  to  gain  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  before  the  Caesarians.  But  it  was  already 
too  late ;  when  they  can^^  up,  the  compact  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  already  posted  on  the  highway  itself.  A  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  Pompeians  to  discover  other  routes 
to  the  Ebro  over  the  steep  mountains  was  frustrated  by  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Lusitaniun  troops  sent  forth  for  that  purpose.  Had  a  battle 
taken  piace  between  the  Pompeian  army — which  had  the 
enemy's  caviilry  in  its  rear  and  their  in^try  in  front,  and 
was  utterly  demoralized — and  the  Caesarians,  the  issue  was 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  the  opportunity  for  fighting  several 
times  presented  itself;  but  Caesar  made  no  use  of  it,  and 
restrained,  with  difficulty,  the  impatient  eagerness  for  comr 
bat  in  his  soldiers  sure  of  victory.  The  Pompeian  army 
was  at  any  rate  strategically  lost ;  Caesar  avoided  weaken- 
ing his  army  and  still  further  envenoming  the  bitter  feud 
by  useless  bloodshed.  On  the  very  day  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  the  Pompeians  from  the  Ebro,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  two  armies  had  begun  to  fraternize  and  to  ne* 
gotiate  respecting  surrender ;  indeed  the  terms  asked  by  the 
Pompeians,  especially  as  to  the  sparing  of  their  officers,  had 
been  already  conceded  by  Caesar,  when  Petreius  with  his 
escort  consisting  of  slaves  and  Spaniards  came  upon  the 
negotiators  and  caused  the  Caesarians,  on  whom  he  could 
lay  hands,  to  be  put  to  death.  Caesar  nevertheless  sent  the 
Pompeians  who  had  come  to  his  camp  back  unharmed,  and 
persevered  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution.  Ilerda,  where 
the  Pompeians  had  still  a  garrison  and  considerable  maga- 
zines, became  now  the  point  which  they  sought  to  readi ; 
but  with  the  hostile  army  in  front  and  the  Siooris  between 
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them  and  the  fortress,  they  inarched  without  coming  nearer 
to  their  object.  Their  cavalry  became  gradually  so  afraid 
that  the  ijifantry  had  to  take  them  into  the  centre  and  le- 
gions had  to  be  set  as  the  rearguard ;  the  procuring  of  water 
and  forage  became  more  and  more  difficult ;  they  had  already 
to  kill  the  beasts  of  burden ,  because  they  could  no  longei 
feed  them.  At  length  the  wandering  army  found  itself 
formally  inclosed,  with  the  Siooris  in  its  rear  and  the  en^ 
my's  force  in  front,  which  drew  rampart  and  trench  around 
it.  It  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  Caesar's  German 
horsemen  and  light  infantry  anticipated  it  in  the  occupation 
of  the  opposite  bank. 

No  bravery  and  no  fidelity  could  longer  avert  the  inevi* 

table  capitulation  (2  Aug.  705).  Caesar  granted 
oS[pitiiiati<ni  to  officers  and  soldiers  their  life  and  liberty,  and 
of^thePom-     ^  possession  of  the  property  which  they  still 

retained  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  what  had 
been  already  taken  from  them,  the  full  value  of  which  he 
undertook  personally  to  make  good  to  his  soldiers ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  he  had  compulsorily  enrolled  in  his  army 
the  recruits  captured  in  Italy,  he  honoured  these  old  legion- 
aries of  Pompeius  by  the  promise  that  no  one  should  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  army  against  his  will.  He  required 
only  that  each  should  give  up  his  arms  and  repair  to  his 
homei  Accordingly  the  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Spain, 
about  a  third  of  the  army,  were  disbanded  at  once,  while 
the  Italian  soldiers  were  discharged  at  the  borders  of  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Hither  Spain  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  army  fell  of 

itself  into  the  power  of  the  victor.     In  Further 

"ITll  J  I1..IL^ 

si«in  nib-  Spain,  where  Marcus  Varro  held  the  chief  com- 
""'*'  mand  for  Pompeius,  it  seemed  to  him,  v  hen  he 

learned  the  disaster  of  Ilerda,  most  advisable  that  he  should 
throw  himself  into  the  insular  town  of  Gades  and  should 
carry  thither  for  safety  the  considerable  sums  which  he  had 
eollected  by  confiscating  the  treasures  of  the  temples  and 
the  property  of  prominent  Caesarians,  the  not  inconslder- 
able  fleet  which  he  had  raised,  and  the  two  legions  entrusted 
Vol.  IV.— 20* 
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to  him.  But  on  the  mere  rumour  of  Caesar's  arrival  the 
most  notable  towns  of  the  province  which  had  been  for  long 
attached  to  Caesar  declared  for  the  latter  and  drove  away 
the  Pompeian  garrisons  or  induced  them  to  a  similar  re> 
volt ;  such  was  the  case  with  Corduba,  Carmo,  and  Gades 
itself.  One  of  the  legions  also  set  out  of  its  own  accord  for 
Hispalis,  and  passed  over  along  with  this  town  to  Caesar's 
side.  When  at  length  even  Italica  closed  its  gates  against 
Varro,  the  latter  resolved  to  capitulate. 

About  the  same  time  Massilia  also  submitted.     With 

rare  energy  the  Masslliots  had  not  merely  su» 
SaMiui.         tained  a  siege,  but  had  also  kept  the  sea  against 

Caesar;  it  was  their  native 'element,  and  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  vigorous  support  on  it  from  Pom- 
peius,  who  in  fact  had  the  exclusive  command  of  it.  But 
Caesar's  lieutenant,  the  able  Deoimus  Brutus,  the  same  who 
had  achieved  the  first  naval  victory  in  the  Atlantic  over  the 
Veneti  (p.  805),  managed  rapidly  to  equip  a  fleet ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  brave  resistance  of  the  enemy's  crews— consist- 
ing partly  of  Albioecian  mercenaries  of  the  Massiiiots,  part- 
ly of  slave-herdsmcn  of  Domitius — ^he  vanquished  by  means 
of  his  brave  marines  selected  from  the  legions  the  stronger 
Massiliot  fleet,  and  sank  or  captured  the  greater  part  of 
their  ships.  When  a  small  Pompeian  squadron  under 
Lucius  Nasidius  arrived  from  the  B^t  by  way  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  in  the  port  of  Massilia,  the  Massiliots  renewed 
their  naval  armament  and  sailed  forth  along  with  the  ships 
of  Nasidius  against  Brutus.  The  engagement  which  took 
place  off  Tauroeis  (La  Ciotat  to  the  east  of  Marseilles) 
might  probably  have  had  a  different  result,  if  the  vessels 
of  Nasidius  had  fought  with  the  same  desperate' courage 
which  the  Massiliots  displayed  on  that  day ;  but  the  flight 
of  the  Nasidians  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  Brutus, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  fled  to  Spain.  The 
besieged  were  completely  driven  from  the  sea.  On  the 
landward  side,  where  Gaius*  Trebonius  conducted  the  siege, 
the  most  resolute  resistance  was  still  continued;  but  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  sallies  of  the  Albioecian  meroenaries 
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and  the  skilfiil  expenditure  of  the  immense  stores  of  pro- 
jectiles accumulated  in  the  city,  the  works  of  the  besiegers 
were  at  length  advanced  up  to  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
towers  fell.  The  Massiliots  declared  tha^  they  would  give 
up  the  defence,  but  desired  to  conclude  the  capitulation  with 
Caesar  himself,  and  entreated  the  Roman  commander  to  sus- 
pend the  siege  operations  till  Caesar's  arrival.  Trebonius 
had  express  orders  from  Caesar  to  spare  the  town  as  far  as 
possible ;  he  granted  the  armistice  desired.  But  when  the 
Massiliots  made  use  of  it  for  an  artful  sally,  in  which  they 
completely  burnt  the  one  half  of  the  almost  unguarded  Ro- 
man works,  the  struggle  of  the  sie^e  began  anew  and  with 
increased  exasperation.  The  vigorous  commander  of  the 
Romans  repaired  with  surprising  rapidity  the  destroyed 
towe];s  and  the  mound ;  the  Massiliots  were  now  once  more 
completely  enclosed. 

When  Caesar  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Spain 
arrived  before  their  city,  he  found  it  reducid  to 
oapit^tes.  extremities  partly  by  the  enemy's  attacks,  part- 
ly by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  ready  for  the 
second  time— on  this  occasion  in  right  earnest — to  surrender 
on  any  terms.  Domitius  alone,  remembering  the  indul- 
gence of  the  victor  which  he  had  shamefully  misused,  em- 
barked in  a  boat  and  stole  through  the  Roman  fleet,  to  seek 
a  third  battle-field  for  his  implacable  resentment.  Caesar's 
soldiers  had  sworn  to  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  perfidious  city,  and  vehemently  demanded  from 
the  general  the  signal  for  plunder.  But  Caesar,  mindful 
here  also  of  his  great  task  of  establishing  ITellcno-ltnlio 
civilization  in  the  West,  was  not  to  be  coerced  into  furnish- 
ing a  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  Massilia — the 
most  remote  from  the  mother-country  of  all  those  cities, 
once  so  numerous,  free,  and  powerful,  that  belonged  to  the 
old  Ionic  mariner-nation,  and  almost  the  last  in  which  the 
JHellenic  seafaring  life  had  presei'ved  itself  fresh  and  pure, 
as  in  fact  it  was  the  last  Greek  city  that  fought  at  sea — Mas- 
silia had  to  surrender  its  magazines  of  arms  and  naval  stores 
to  the  victor,  and  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory  and  of  iti 
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privileges ;  but  it  retained  its  freedom  and  its  nationality 
find  continued,  though  with  diminished  proportions  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  to  be  intellectually  the  centre  of 
Hellenic  culture  in  that  distant  Celtic  country  which  at  this 
very  time  was  attaining  a  new  historical  significance. 

While  thus  in  the  western  provinces  the  war  after  vari- 

ous  critical  vicissitudes  was  thoroughly  decided 
ofTt^  to  ^^  length  in  favour  of  Caesar,  Spain  and  Mas- 
TCov^i.       ®^^*  yfQTQ  subdued,  and  the  chief  army  of  the 

enemy  was  captured  to  the  last  man,  the  decision 
of  arms  had  also  taken  place  on  the  second  arena  of  war- 
fare, on  which  Caesar  had  found  it  necessary  immediately 
afler  the  conquest  of  Italy  to  assume  the  .offensive. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Pompeians  intend- 
ed to  reduce  Italy  to  starvation.  They  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  in  their  hands.  They  had  thorough  command  of 
the  sea  and  laboured  with  great  zeal  every  where— in  Gades, 
Utica,  Messana,  above  all  in  the  East — to  increase  their  fleet* 
They  held  moreover  all  the  provinces,  from  which  the  capi- 
tal drew  its  means  of  subsistence :  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
through  Marcus  Cotta,  Sicily  through  Marcus  Cato,  Africa 
through  the  self-nominated  commander-in-chief  Titus  Attius 
Varus  and  their  ally  Juba  king  of  Numidia.  It  was  indis- 
pensably needful  for  Caesar  to  thwart  these  plans  of  the 

enemy  and  to  wrest  from  them  the  com»prov- 
ocSapied.        inces.     Quintus  Valerius  was  sent  with  a  l^ion 

to  Sardinia  and  compelled  the  Pompeian  gov- 
ernor to  evacuate  the  island.  The  more  important  enter- 
prise of  taking  Sicily  and  Africa  from  the  enemy  was  en- 
trusted to  the  young  Gaius  Curio  with  the  assistance  of  the 

able  Gaius  Caninius  Rebilus,  who  had  experience 
sic^y  occu-      jjj  ^j^j.^     Sicily  was  occupied  by  him  without  a 

blow ;  Cato,  without  a  proper  army  and  not  a 
man  of  the  sword,  evacuated  the  island,  after  having  in  his 
straightforward  manner  previously  warned  the  Siceliots  not 
to  compromise  themselves  uselessly  by  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance. 

Curio  left  behind  half  of  his  troops  to  protect  this  island 
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so  important  for  the  capital,  and  embarked  with 
oJSoii**       the  other  half — two  legions  of  500  horse — for 
^  Africa.     Here  he  might   expect,  to   encounter 

more  serious  resistance ;  besides  the  considerable  and  iu  its 
own  £&shion  efhcient  army  of  Juba,  the  governor  Varus  had 
formed  two  legions  of  Romans  settled  in  Africa  and  also 
fitted  out  a  small  squadron  of  ten  sail.  With  the  aid  o 
his  superior  fleet,  however,  Curio  effected  without  difficulty 
a  landing  between  Hadrumetum,  where  the  one  legion  of 
the  enemy  lay  along  with  their  ships  of  war,  and  Utica,  in 
front  of  which  town  lay  the  second  legion  under  Varus  him- 
self Curio  turned  against  the  latter,  and  pitched  his  camp 
not  fax  from  Utica,  just  where  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  elder  Scipio  had  taken  up  his  iifst  winter-encampment 
in  Africa  (ii.  218).  Caesar,  compelled  to  keep  together  his 
best  troops  for  the  Spanish  war,  had  been  obliged  to  make 
up  the  Sicilo- African  army  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
legions  taken  over  from  the  enemy,  more  especially  the 
war-prisoners  of  Coriinium ;  the  officers  of  the  Pompeian 
army  in  Africa,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  very  le- 
gions that  were  conquered  at  Corfinium,  now  lefl  no  means 
untried  to  bring  back  their  old  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
against  them  to  their  first  allegiance.  But  Caesar  had  not 
erred  in  the  choice  of  his  lieutenant.  Curio  knew  as  well 
how  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet, 
as  how  to  acquire  personal  influence  over  the  soldiers  ;  the 
supplies  were  abundant,  the  conflicts  without  exception  suc- 
cessful. 

When  Varus,  presuming  that  the  troops  of  Curio  only 
wanted  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  side,  re- 
quers  at '       solvcd  to  glvc  battle  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  af- 
*^  fording  them  this  opportunity,  the  result  did  not 

justify  his  expectations.  Animated  by  the  fiery  appeal  of 
their  youthful  leader,  the  cavalry  of  Curio  put  to  flight  the 
horsemen  of  the  enemy,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies 
eut  down  also  the  light  infantry  which  had  accompanied  the 
horsemen ;  and  emboldened  by  this  success  and  by  Curio's 
personal  example,  his  legions  advanced  through  the  diflicult 
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ravine  separating  the  two  lines  to  the  attack,  for  which  the 
Pompeians  however  did  not  wait,  but  disgnicefully  fled  back 
to  their  camp  and  evacuated  even  this  in  the  ensuing  night. 
The  victory  was  so  complete  that  Curio  at  once  took  steps 
to  besiege  Utica.  "When  news  arrived,  however,  that  king 
Juba  was  advancing  with  all  his  forces  to  its  relief.  Curio 
resolved,  just  as  Scipio  had  done  on  the  arrival  of  Sypliax, 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to  Scipio's  former  camp  till 
reinforcements  should  arrive  fi-om  Sicily.  Soon  afterwards 
came  a  second  report,  that  king  Juba  had  been  induced  by 
the  attacks  of  neighbouring  chiefs  to  turn  back  with  his 
main  force  and  was  sending  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  mere- 
ly a  moderate  corps  under  Saburra.  Curio,  who  from  his 
lively  temperament  had  only  with  great  reluctance  made  up 
his  mind  to  rest,  now  set  out  again  at  once  to  fight  with 
Saburra  before  he  could  enter  into  communication  with  the 
garrison  of  Utica. 

His  cavalry,  which  had  gone  forward  in  the  evening, 

actually,  succeeded  in  surprising  the  corps  of 
Siby  JuiS*"  Saburra  on  the  Bagradas  during  the  night  and 
Ba^^as.        inflicting  much   damage  upon  it;   and  on  the 

news  of  this  victory  Curio  hastened  the  march 
of  the  infhntry,  in  order  by  their  means  to  complete  the  de- 
feat. Soon  they  perceived  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  heights 
that  sank  towards  the  Bagradas  the  corps  of  Saburra,  which 
was  skirmishing  with  the  Roman  horsemen;  the  legions 
coming  up  helped  to  drive  it  completely  down  into  the 
plain.  But  here  the  combat  changed  its  aspect.  Saburra 
was  not,  as  they  supposed,  destitute  of  support;  on  the 
contrary  he  was  not  much  more  than  Ave  miles  distant  from 
the  Numidian  main  force.  Already  the  flower  of  the  Nu- 
midian  infantry  and  2,000  Gallic  and  Spanish  horsemen  had 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  to  support  Saburra,  and  the 
king  in  person  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  and  sixteen  ele- 
phants was  approaching.  After  the  nocturnal  march  and 
the  hot  conflict  there  were  at  the  moment  not  more  than  200 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  together,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
infantry,  extremely  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  fighting,  were 
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all  surrounded,  in  the  wide  plain  into  which  they  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  allured,  by  the  continually  increas- 
ing hosts  of  the  enemy.  Vainly  Curio  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage in  close  combat ;  the  Libyan  horsemen  retreated,  as 
they  were  wont,  as  soon  as  a  Roman  division  advanced,  only 
to  pursue  it  when  it  turned.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  regain 
the  heights ;  they  were  occupied  and  foreclosed  by  the  ene- 
my's horse.  All  was  lost.  The  infantry  was  cut  down  to 
the  last  man.  Of  the  cavalry  a  few  succeeded  in  cutting 
their  way  through ;  Curio  too  might  have  probably  saved 
himself,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  appear  without  the  army 
entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  master,  and  died  sword 
in  hand.  Even  the  force  which  was  collected  in 
oJJiJj"'  the  camp  before  Utica,  and  that  which  guarded 
the  fleet — which  might  so  easily  have  escaped  to 
Sicily — surrendered  under  the  impression  made  by  the  fear- 
fully rapid  catastrophe  on  the  following  day  to 
Varus  (Aug.  or  Sept.  705). 
So  ended  the  expedition  arranged  by  Caesar  to  Sicily 
and  Africa.  It  attained  its  object  so  far,  since  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Sicily  in  connection  with  that  of  Sardinia  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  capital  were  relieved ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  conquest  of  Africa — from  which  the  victori- 
ous party  drew  no  farther  substantial  gain — and  the  loss  of 
two  untrustworthy  legions  might  be  got  over.  But  the 
early  death  of  Curio  was  an  irreparable  loss  for  Caesar,  and 
indeed  for  Rome.  Not  without  reason  had  Caesar  entrust- 
ed the  most  important  independent  command  to  this  young 
man,  although  he  had  no  military  experience  and  was  notori- 
ous for  his  dissolute  life ;  there  was  a  spark  of  Caesar's  own 
spirit  in  the  fiery  youth.  He  resembled  Caesar,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs ;  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  become  a  statesman  because  he  was  an 
officer,  but  it  was  his  political  action  that  placed  the  sword 
in  his  hands ;  inasmuch  as  his  eloquence  was  not  that  of 
rounded  periods,  but  the  eloquence  of  deeply  felt  thought ; 
inasmuch  as  his  mode  of  warfiire  was  based  on  rapid  action 
with  slight  means ;  inasmuch  as  his  character  was  marked 
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by  levity  and  often  by  frivolity,  by  pleasant  frankness  and 
thorough  life  in  the  moment.  If,  as  his  general  says  of 
him,  youthful  fire  and  high  courage  carried  him  into  incau« 
tious  acts,  and  if  he  too  proudly  accepted  death  that  ho 
might  not  submit  to  be  pardoned  for  a  pardonable  faulty 
tnuts  of  similar  imprudence  and  similar  pride  are  not  wanU 
ing  in  Caesar's  history  also.  We  may  regret  that  this  ex- 
uberant nature  was  not  permitted  to  work  off  its  follies  and 
to  preserve  itself  for  the  following  generation  so  miserably 
poor  in  talents,  and  so  rapidly  falling  a  prey  to  the  dreadful 
rule  of  mediocrities. 

How  far  these  events  of  the  war  in  705  interfered  with 
^g  Pompeiiis'  general  plan  for  the  campaign,  and 

^i*"^f  th  particularly  what  part  in  that  plan  was  assigned 
campAign  after  the  loss  of  Italy  to  the  important  military 
corps  in  the  West,  can  only  be  determined  by 
conjecture.  That  Pompeiiis  had  the  intention  of  coming 
by  way  of  Africa  and  Mauretania  to  the  aid  of  his  army 
fighting  in  Spain,  was  simply  a  romantic,  and  beyond  doubt 
altogether  groundless,  rumour  circulating  in  the  camp  of 
Ilerda.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  still  kept  by  his 
earlier  plan  of  attacking  Caesar  from  both  sides  in  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul  (p.  446)  even  afler  the  loss  of 
Italy,  and  meditated  a  combined  attack  at  once  from  Spain 
and  Macedonia.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Spanish 
army  was  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive  at  the  Pyrenees 
till  the  Macedonian  army  in  the  course  of  organization  was 
likewise  jeady  to  march  ;  whereupon  both  would  then  have 
started  simultaneously  and  eJOfected  a  junction  according  to 
circumstances  either  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Po,  while  the 
fleet,  it  may  bo  conjectured,  would  have  attempted  at  the 
same  time  to  recover  Italy  proper.  On  this  supposition 
apparently  Caesar  had  first  prepared  himself  to  meet  an 
attack  on  Italy.  One  of  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people  Marcus  Antonius,  commanded  there 
with  pro-praetorian  powers.  The  south-eastern  ports — Si- 
pus,  Brundisium,  Tarentum — where  an  attempt  at  landing 
waa  first  to  be  expected,  had  received  a  garrison  of  three 
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legions.  Besides  this  Quintus  IIorteQsius,  the  degenerate 
6«n  of  the  veil-known  orator,  collected  a  fleet  in  the  Tyr- 
rhene Sea,  and  Publius  Dolabclla  a  second  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  were  to  be  employed  partly  to  support  the 
defence,  partly  to  transport  the  intended  expedition  to 
Greece.  In  the  event  of  Pompeius  attempting  to  penetrate 
by  land  into  Italy,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  old  colleague  of  Caesar,  was  to  conduct  -the  defence 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Gaius  the  younger  brother  of  Marcus 
Antonius  that  of  Illyricum. 

But  the  expected  attack  was  long  in  coming.  It  was 
^^^^^  not  till  the  height  of  summer  that  the  conflict 
fleet  and         be£:an  in   Illyria.      There  Caesar's    lieutenant 

aimy  In  ^  •' 

luyxicnm        Gaius  Antonius  with  his  two  legions  lay  in  the 
^  island  of  Curicta  (Veglia  in  the  gulf  of  Quar* 

nero),  and  Caesar's  admiral  Publius  Dolabella  with  forty 
ships  lay  in  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  between  this  island 
and  the  mainland.  The  admirals  of  Pompeius  in  the  Adri- 
atic, Marcus  Octavius  with  the  Greek,  Lucius  Scribonius 
Libo  with  the  Illyrian  division  of  the  fleet,  attacked  tlio 
squadron  of  Dolabella,  destroyed  all  his  ships,  and  cut  oflf 
Antonius  on  his  island.  To  rescue  him,  a  corps  under  Ba- 
silus  and  Sallustius  came  from  Italy  and  the  squadron  of 
Ilortensius  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  but  neither  the  former 
nor  the  latter  were  able  to  eflect  anything  in  presence  of  the 
far  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  legions  of  Antonius 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Provisions  came  to  an 
end,  the  troops  became  troublesome  and  mutinous ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  divisions,  which  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  mainland  on  rafts,  the  corps,  still  numbering  fifteen 
cohorts,  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  conveyed  in  the  ves- 
sels of  Libo  to  Macedonia  to  be  there  incorporated  with  the 
Pompeian  army,  while  Octavius  was  left  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Illyrian  coast  now  denuded  of  troops. 
The  Dalmatae,  who  from  the  period  of  Caesar's  governor- 
ship had  been  at  feu(^  with  him  (p.  351),  the  important  in- 
sular town  of  Issa  (Lissa),  and  other  places,  embraced  the 
party  of  Pompeius  \  but  the  adherents  of  Caesar  maintained 
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themselves  in  Salonae  (Spalato)  and  Lissus  (Alessio),  and 
in  the  former  town  not  merely  sustained  with  courage's 
siege,  but  when  they  were  reduced  to  extremities,  made  a 
sally  with  such  effect  that  Octavius  raised  the  siege  and 
sailed  off  to  Dyrrhachium  to  pass  the  winter. 

The  success  achieved  in  Illyricum  by  the  Pompeian 
fleet,  although  of  itself  not  inconsiderable,  had 
oampaign  as  yet  but  little  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
^  **  paign  as  a  whole;  and  it  appears  miserably 
small,  when  we  consider  that  the  performances  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  under  Pompeius'  command  during  the 
whole  eventful  year  705  were  confined  to  this 
single  feat  of  arms,  and  that  from  the  East, 
where  the  general,  the  senate,  the  second  great  army,  the 
principal  fleet,  the  immense  military  and  still  more  exten- 
sive financial  resources  of  the  antagonists  of  Caesar  wero 
united,  no  intervention  at  all  took  place  at  the  point  where 
it  was  needed  in  that  all-decisive  struggle  in  the  West.  The 
scattered  condition  of  the  forces  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
empire,  the  method  of  the  general  never  to  operate  except 
with  superior  masses,  his  awkward  and  tedious  movements, 
and  the  discord  of  the  coalition  may  perhaps  explain  in 
some  measure,  though  not  excuse,  the  inactivity  of  the  land- 
force  ;  but  that  the  fleet,  which  commanded  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  without  a  rival,  should  have  thus  done  nothing  to 
affect  the  course  of  affairs— nothing  for  Spain,  next  to  noth- 
ing for  the  faithful  Massiliots,  nothing  to  defend  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Africa,  or,  if  not  to  reoccupy  Italy,  at  any  rate  to 
obstruct  its  supplies — this  makes  demands  on  our  ideas  of 
the  confusion  and  perversity  prevailing  in  the  Pompeian 
camp,  which  we  can  only  with  difficulty  meet. 

The  aggregate  result  of  this  campaign  was  correspond* 
ing.  Caesar's  double  aggressive  movement,  against  Spain 
and  against  Sicily  and  Africa,  was  successful  in  the  former 
case  completely,  in  the  latter  at  least  partially  ;  while  Pom- 
peius' plan  of  starving  Italy  was  thwarted  in  the  main  by 
the  taking  away  of  Sicily,  and  his  general  plan  of  campaign 
was  frustrated  completely  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
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army  ;  and  in  Italy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Cacsar'fl 
defensive  arrangements  had  come  to  be  applied.  Notwith- 
standing the  painfully  felt  losses  in  Africa  and  Illyria,  Cae- 
sar came  forth  from  this  first  year  of  the  war  in  the  most 
decided  and  most  decisive  manner  victorious. 

If,  however,  nothing  material  was  done  from  the  East  to 
obstruct  Caesar  in  the  subjugation  of  the  West, 
tJonsin  efforts  at  least  were  made  towards  securing  po- 

ania.  \\i{f^  ^^d  military  consolidation  there  during 
the  respite  so  ignominiously  obtained.  The  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  opponents  of  Caesar  was  Macedonia. 
The^cmi.  Thither  Pompeius  himself  and  the  mass  of  the 
emigrants  from  Brundisium  resorted ;  thither 
came  the  other  refugees  from  the  West :  Marcus  Cato  from 
Sicily,  Lucius  Domitius  from  Massilia,  but  more  especially 
a  number  of  the  best  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  broken-up 
army  of  Spain,  with  its  generals  Afranius  and  Varro  at 
their  head.  In  Italy  emigration  gradually  became  among 
the  aristocrats  a  question  not  of  honour  merely  but  almost 
of  fashion,  and  it  obtained  a  fresh  impulse  through  the  un- 
favourable accounts  which  arrived  regarding  Caesar's  posi- 
tion before  Ilerda ;  not  a  few  of  the  more  lukewarm  parti- 
sans and  the  political  trimmers  went  over  by  degrees,  and 
even  Marcus  Cicero  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  he  did 
not  adequately  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  writing  a 
dissertation  on  concord.  The  senate  of  emigrants  at  Thes 
salonica,  where  the  official  Rome  pitched  its  interim  abode, 
numbered  nearly  200  members,  including  many  venerable 
old  men  and  almost  all  the  consulars.  But  they  were  veri- 
tably emigrants.  This  Roman  Coblentz  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  high  pretensions  and  paltry  performances 
of  the  grandees  of  Rome,  their  unseasonable  reminiscences 
and  still  more  unseasonable  recriminations,  their  political 
perversities  and  financial  embarrassments.  It  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slight  moment  that,  while  the  old  structure 
was  filing  to  pieces,  they  were  with  the  most  painstaking 
solemnity  watching  over  every  old  ornamental  scroll  and 
every  speck  of  rust  in  the  constitution  ;  afler  all  it  was  sim- 
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ply  ridiculous,  wh^n  the  noble  lords  had  scruples  of  ooiii 
science  as  to  calling  their  deliberative  assembly  beyond  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  city  the  senate,  and  cautiously  gave  it  the 
title  of  the  "  three  hundred ; "  *  or  when  they  instituted 
tedious  investigations  in  state  law  as  to  whether  and  how  a 
curiate  law  could  be  legitimately  enacted  elsewhere  than  at 
the  Capitol. 

A  far  worse  trait  was  the  indifference  of  the  lukewarm 
and  the  narrowminded  stubbornness  of  the  ultras. 
Th^ko-  rpjj^  former  could  neither  be  induced  to  act  nor 
to  keep  silence.  If  they  were  asked  to  exert 
themselves  in  some  defmite  way  for  the  common  good,  with 
the  inconsistency  characteristic  of  weak  people  they  regard- 
ed any  such  suggestion  as  a  malicious  attempt  to  compro- 
mise them  still  further,  and  either  did  not  do  what  they 
were  ordered  at  all  or  did  it  with  half  heart.  At  the  same 
time  of  course,  with  their  affectation  of  knowing  better 
when  it  was  too  late  and  their  over-wise  impracticabilities, 
they  proved  a  perpetual  clog  to  those  who  were  acting ; 
their  daily  work  consisted  in  criticising,  ridiculing,  and  bo- 
moaning  every  occurrence  great  and  small,  and  in  unnerv- 
ing and  discouraging  the  multitude  by  their  own  sluggish- 
ness and  hopelessness. 

While  these  displayed  the  utter  prostration  of  weak- 
ness, the  ultras  on  the  other  hand  exhibited  in 
full  display  its  exaggerated  action.  With  them 
there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  preliminary  to  any 
negotiation  for  peace  was  the  bringing  over  of  Caesar's 
head ;  every  one  of  the  attempts  towards  peace,  which 
Caesar  repeatedly  made  even  now,  was  tossed  aside  without 

*  As  according  to  formal  law  the  *Megal  deliberative  assembly^ 
undoubtedly,  juet  like  the  '*  legal  court,"  could  only  take  place  in  the 
city  itself  or  within  the  precincts,  the  senate  of  Thessalonica  called  iU 
pelf  the  "  three  hundred  "  {Bell.  Afrie.  88,  90  ;  Appian  ii.  96),  not  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  800  members,  but  because  this  was  the  ancient 
normal  number  of  senators  (i.  102).  It  is  very  likely  that  this  assembly 
recruited  its  mnks  by  eqwtu  of  distinction  ;  but,  when  Plutarch  makef 
the  three  hundred  Italian  wholesale  dealers  {Colo  Mifu  69,  61),  he  hai 
mifluuderatood  his  authority  (Bell,  A/r»  90). 
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being  examined,  or  employed  only  to  cover  insidious  at> 
tempts  on  the  lives  of  the  commissioners  of  their  opponent. 
That  the  declared  parti^^ans  of  Caesar  had  jointly  and  sev* 
erally  forfeited  life  and  property,  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  it  fared  little  better  with  those  more  or  less  neutral. 
Lucius  Domitius,  the  hero  of  Corfinium,  gravely  proposed 
in  the  council  of  war  that  those  senators  who  had  fought  in 
tiie  army  of  Pompeius  should  come  to  a  vote  on  all  M^ho 
had  either  remained  neutral  or  had  emigrated  but  not  en- 
tered the  army,  and  should  according  to  their  own  pleasure 
individually  acquit  them  or  punish  them  by  fine  or  even  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life  and  property.  Another  of  these  ultras 
formally  lodged  with  Pompeius  a  charge  of  corruption  and 
treason  against  Lucius  Afranius  for  his  deiective  defence  of 
Spain.  Among  these  deep-dyed  republicans  their  political 
theory  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  confession  of  reli- 
gious faith ;  they  accordingly  hated  their  own  more  luk(v 
warm  partisans  and  Pompeius  with  his  personal  adherents, 
if  possible,  still  more  than  their  open  opponents,  and  that 
with  all  the  dull  obstinacy  of  hatred  which  is  wont  to  cha> 
acterize  orthodox  theologians ;  and  they  were  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  numberless  and  bitter  separate  quarrels  which 
distracted  the  emigrant  army  and  emigrant  senate.  But 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  words.  Marcus  Bibulus, 
Titus  Labienus,  and  others  of  this  clique  carried  out  their 
theory  in  practice,  and  caused  such  officers  or  soldiers  of 
Caesar's  army  as  fell  into  their  hands  to  be  executed  en 
masse ;  which,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Caesar's  troops  fight  with  less  energy.  If  the  coun- 
ter-revolution in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
for  which  all-  the  elements  were  in  existence  (p.  445),  did 
Dot  break  out  in  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence,  the  reason, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  discerning  opponents  of  Cae. 
Bar,  lay  chiefly  in  the  general  dread  of  the  unbridled  fury 
of  the  republican  ultras  after  the  restoration  should  have 
taken  place.  The  better  men  in  the  Pompeian  camp  were 
in  despair  at  this  frantic  behaviour.  Pompeius,  himself  a 
brave  soldier,  spared  the  prisoners  as  far  as  he  might  and 
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could  ;  but  he  Vios  too  pusillanimous  and  in  too  awkward  a 
position  to  prevent  or  even  to  punish  all  atrocities  of  this 
sort,  as  it  became  the  commander-in-chief  to  do.  Marcus 
Cato,  the  only  man  who  at  least  carried  moral  consistency 
into  the  struggle,  attempted  with  more  energy  to  check  such 
proceedings ;  he  induced  the  emigrant  senate  to  prohibit  by 
a  special  decree  the  pillage  of  subject  towns  and  the  putting 
to  death  of  a  burgees  otherwise  than  in  battle,  Tlie  able 
Marcus  Marcellus  had  similar  view^s.  No  one,  indeed,  knew 
better  than  Cato  and  Marcellus  that  the  extreme  party 
would  carry  out  their  valiant  acts,  if  necessary,  in  defiance 
of  all  decrees  of  the  senate.  But  if  even  now,  when  they 
had  still  to  regard  considerations  of  prudence,  the  rage  of 
the  ultras  could  not  be  tamed,  people  might  prepare  them* 
selves  after  the  victory  for  a  reign  of  terror  from  which 
Marius  and  Sulla  themselves  would  have  turned  away  with 
horror ;  and  we  can  understand  why  Cato,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  was  more  afraid  of  the  victory  than  of  the 
defeat  of  his  own  party. 

The  management  of  the  military  preparations  in  the 
ThoOTepa-  Macedonian  camp  was  in  the  hands  of  Pompeius 
r»tio2is£>r  the  commander-in-chief.  His  position,  always 
troublesome  and  galling,  had  become  still  worse 
through  the  unfortunate  events  of  705.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  partisans  he  was  mainly  to  blame  for  this  result. 
This  judgment  was  in  various  respects  not  just.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  misfortunes  endured  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  perversity  and  insubordination  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals, especially  of  the  consul  Lentulus  and  Lucius 
Domitius ;  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  took  the  head 
of  the  army,  he  had  led  it  with  skill  and  courage,  and  had 
saved  at  least  very  considerable  forces  from  the  shipwreck ; 
that  he  was  not  a  match  for  Caesar's  altogether  superior 
genius,  which  was  now  recognized  by  all,  could  not  be  £iirly 
made  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  But  the  result  alone  de- 
cided men's  judgment.  Trusting  to  the  general  Pompeius, 
the  constitutional  party  liad  broken  with  Caesar;  the  injuri- 
ous consequences  of  this  breach  recoiled  upon  the  general 
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Pompelus ;  and,  though  owing  to  the  notorious  military  in- 
capacity of  all  tho  other  chiefs  no  attempt  was  made  to 
change  the  supreme  command,  yet  confidence  at  any  rate  in 
the  commander-in-chief  was  paralyzed.  To  these  painful 
coxisequences  of  the  defeats  endured  were  added  the  injuri- 
ous influences  of  the  em..gration.  Among  the  refugees  who 
arrived  there  were  certainly  a  number  of  efficient  soldiers 
and  able  officers,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  former 
Spanish  army ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  serve 
and  fight  was  sn^,  while  that  of  the  generals  of  quality 
who  called  themselves  proconsuls  and  imperators  with  as 
good  title  as  Pompeius,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who  took 
part  in  active  military  service  more  or  less  reluctantly,  was 
alarmingly  great.  By  means  of  these  the  mode  of  life  in 
tlie  capital  was  introduced  into  the  camp,  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  army ;  the  tents  of  these  grandees  were 
graceful  bowers,  the  ground  elegantly  covered  with  fresh 
turf,  the  walls  clothed  with  ivy ;  silver  plate  stood  on  the 
table,  and  the  wine-cup  oflen  circulated  there  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Those  fashionable  warriors  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  Caesar's  daredevils,  who  ate  coarse  bread  from 
which  the  former  recoiled,  and  who,  when  that  failed,  de- 
voured even  roots  and  swore  that  they  would  rather  chew 
the  bark  of  trees  than  desist  from  the  enemy.  While, 
moreover,  the  action  of  Pompeius  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  corporation 
personally  averse  to  him,  this  embarrassment  was  singularly 
increased  when  the  senate  of  emigrants  took  up  its  abode 
almost  in  his  very  head-quarters  and  all  the  venom  of  the 
emigrants  came  to  find  vent  in  these  senatorial  sittings. 
Lastly  there  was  nowhere  any  man  of  mark,  who  could 
have  thrown  his  own  weight  into  the  scale  against  all  these 
preposterous  doings.  Pompeius  himself  was  far  too  secon- 
dary in  point  of  intellect  for  that  purpose,  and  far  too  hesi- 
tating, awkward,  and  reserved.  Marcus  Cato  would  have 
had  at  least  the  requisite  moral  authority,  and  would  not 
have  lacked  the  good  will  to  support  Pompeius  with  it ;  but 
Pompeius,  instead  of  calling  him  to  his  assistance,  out  of 
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distnistftil  jealousy  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  pre- 
ferred for  instance  to  commit  the  highly  important  chief 
command  of  the  fleet  to  the  utterly  incapable  Marcus  Bibu 
lus  rather  than  to  Cato. 

While  Pompcius  thus  treated  the  political  aspect  of  his 
position  with  his  characteristic  perversity,  and 
of -Pompti-      did  his  best  to  make  what  was  already  bad  in 
"'  itself  still  worae,  he  devoted   himself  on  the 

other  hand  with  commendable  zeal  to  his  duty  of  giving 
military  organization  to  the  considerable  but  scattered 
forces  of  his  party.  The  flower  of  his  force  was  com- 
posed of  the  troops  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  but  of 
which  with  the  supplementary  aid  of  the  Illyrian  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Greece  five  legions 
in  all  were  formed.  Three  others  came  from  the  East — 
the  two  Syrian  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
army  of  Crassus,  and  one  made  up  out  of  the  two  weak 
legions  hitherto  stationed  in  Cilicia.  Nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  corps  of  occupation :  bo- 
cause  on  the  one  hand  the  Pompeians  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Parthians,  and  might  even  have  had  an  alliance 
with  them  if  Pompeius  had  not  indignantly  refused  to  pay 
them  the  price  which  they  demanded  for  it — ^the  cession 
of  the  Syrian  province  added  by  himself  to  the  empire ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Caesar's  plan  of  despatching  two. 
legions  to  Syria,  and  inducing  the  Jews  once  more  to  take 
arms  by  means  of  the  prince  Aristobulus  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Rome,  was  thwarted  partly  by  other  causes,  partly  by 
the  death  of  Aristobulus.  New  legions  were  moreover 
raised— one  from  the  veteran  soldiers  settled  in  Crete  and 
Macedonia,  two  from  the  Romans  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
all  these  fell  to  be  added  2,000  volunteers,  who  were 
derived  from  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  select  corps 
and  other  similar  sources ;  and,  lastly,  the  contingents  of 
the  subjects.  Pompeius  like  Caesar  had  disdained  to  make 
requisiti()ns  of  infantry  from  them ;  only  the  Epirot, 
Aetolian^  and  Thracian  militia  were  called  out  to  g^iard 
the  coast,  and  moreover  3,000  archers  from  Greece  and 
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Asia  Minor  and  1,200  slingers  were  taken  up  as  light 
troops. 

The  cavalry  again — with  the  exception  of  a  noble 
guard,  more  respectable  than  militarily  impor- 
tant, formed  from  the  young  aristocracy  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  Apulian  slave-herdsmen  whom  Pompe- 
ius  had  mounted  (p.  445) — consisted  exclusively  of  the 
contingents  of  the  subjects  and  clients  of  Rome.  The 
flower  of  it  consisted  of  the  Celts,  partly  from  the  garri* 
son  of  Alexandria  (p.  191),  partly  the  contingents  of  king 
Deiotarus  who  in  spite  of  his  groat  age  had  appeared  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  other  Galatian 
dynasts.  With  them  were  associated  the  excellent  Thra* 
cian  horsemen,  who  were  partly  brought  up  by  their  princes 
Sadala  and  Rhaskyporis,  partly  enlisted  by  Pompeius  in 
the  Macedonian  province;  the  Cappadocian  cavalry;  the 
mounted  archers  sent  by  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene ; 
the  contingents  of  the  Armenians  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates  under  Taxiles,  and  from  the  other  side  under 
Megabates,  and  the  Numidian  bands  sent  by  king  Juba — 
the  whole  body  amounted  to  7,000  horsemen. 

Lastly  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  was  very  considerable.     It 
was  formed  partly  of  the  Roman  transports 
^  brought  from  Brundisium  or  subsequently  built, 

partly  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  Col- 
chian  princes,  of  the  Cilician  dynast  Tarcondimotus,  of  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  generally  of 
all  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  maritime  states ;  and.  it  num- 
bered nearly  500  sail,  of  which  the  Roman  vessels  formed 
a  fifth.  Immense  magazines  of  com  and  military  stores 
were  accumulated  in  Dyrrhachium.  The  war-chest  wns 
well  fllled,  for  the  Pompeians  were  in  possession  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  and  turned  to  their 
own  account  the  moneyed  resources  of  the  client-princes^ 
of  the  senators  of  distinction,  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
and  generally  of  the  whole  Roman  and  non-Roman  popu- 
lation within  their  reach.  Every  appliance  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  legitimate  government  and  the  much-renowned 
Vol.  IY.— 21 
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protectorship  of  Pompeiua  over  kings  and  peoples  could 
move  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Western  Asia 
and  Syria,  had  been  put  in  motion  for  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  republic ;  the  report  which  circulated  in  Italy  that 
Pompeius  was  arming  the  Getae,  Colchians,  and  Armenians 
against  Rome,  and  the  designation  of  ^  king  of  kings  "  given 
to  Pompeius  in  the  camp,  could  hardly  be  called  exagger- 
ations. On  the  whole  he  had  command  over  an  army  of 
7,000  ciivalry  and  eleven  legions,  of  which,  it  is  true,  but 
five  at  the  most  could  be  described  as  accustomed  to  war, 
and  over  a  fleet  of  500  sail.  The  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
for  whose  provisioning  and  pay  Pompeius  manifested  ade- 
quate care,  and  to  whom  in  the  event  of  victory  the  most 
abundant  rewards  were  promised,  was  throughout  good,  in 
several — ^and  these  precisely  the  most  efficient— divisions 
excellent ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  consisted  of  newly- 
raised  troops,  the  formation  and  training  of  whidi,  how- 
ever zealously  it  was  prosecuted,  necessarily  required  time. 
The  force  altogether  was  imposing,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  a  somewhat  motley  character. 

According  to  the  design  of  the  commander-in-chief  the 

army  and  fleet  were  to  be  in  the  main  com* 
SliJctioii  of  ple^ly  united  by  the  winter  of  705-706  along 
i^oS^"  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  waters  of  Epirus.  The 
ooastofEpi-    admiral  Bibulus  had  already  arrived  with  110 

ships  at  his  new  head-quarters,  Corcyra.  On 
the  other  hand  the  land-army,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
had  been  during  the  summer  at  Berrhoea  on  the  Ilaliacv 
man,  had  not  yet  come  up ;  the  mass  of  it  was  moving 
slowly  along  the  great  highway  from  Thessalonica  towards 
the  west  coast  to  the  future  head-quarters  Dyrrhachium ; 
the  two  legions,  which  Metellus  Scipio  was  bringing  up 
from  Syria,  remained  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  for  winter  quai^ 
tei*s  and  were  expected  in  Europe  only  towards  spring. 
They  were  taking  time  in  fact  for  their  movements.  For 
the  moment  the  ports  of  Epirus  were  guarded,  over  and 
above  the  fleet,  merely  by  their  own  civic  defences  and  tha 
levies  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
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It  thus  rcmaitied  possible  for  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  war,  to  assiimo 

Oaeitt 

against  the  offensive  also  in  Macedonia ;  and  he  at  least 

o™P««*  ^as  not  slow  to  act.  He  had  long  ago  ordered 
the  collection  of  vessels  of  war  and  transports  in  Brun- 
disium,  and  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  aimy  and 
the  fiill  of  Massilia  had  directed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
select  troops  employed  there  to  proceed  to  that  destination. 
The  unparalleled  exertions  no  doubt,  which  were  thus  re* 
quired  by  Caesar  from  his  soldiers,  thinned  the  ranks  more 
than  their  conflicts  had  done,  and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the 
four  oldest  legions,  the  ninth,  on  its  march  through  Plar 
centia  was  a  dangerous  indication  of  the  temper  prevailing 
in  the  army ;  but  Caesar's  presence  of  mind  and'  personal 
authority  mastered  it^  and  from  this  quarter  nothing  im« 
peded  the  embarkation.  But  the  want  of  ships,  through 
which  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  had  failed  in 
March  705,  threatened  also  to  frustrate  this  ex- 
pedition.  The  war- vessels,  which  Caesar  had  given  orders 
to  build  in  the  Gallic,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  ports,  were  not 
yet  ready  or  at  any  rate  not  on  the  spot ;  his  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic  had  been  in  the  previous  year  destroyed  at 
Curicta  (p.  473) ;  he  found  at  Brundisium  not  more  than 
twelve  ships  of  war  and  scarcely  transports  enough  to  con- 
vey over  at  once  the  third  part  of  his  army— of  twelve 
legions  and  10,000  cavalry — destined  for  Greece.  The  con- 
siderable fleet  of  the  enemy  exclusively  commanded  the 
Adriatic  and  especially  all  the  harbours  of  the  mainland 
and  islands  on  its  eastern  coast.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  question  presents  itself,  why  Caesar  did  not  instead  of 
the  maritime  route  choose  the  land  route  through  Illyria^ 
which  relieved  him  from  all  the  perils  threatened  by  the 
fleet  and  besides  was  shorter  for  his  troops,  who  mostly 
came  from  Gaul,  than  the  route  by  Brundisium.  It  is  true 
that  the  lllyrian  country  was  rugged  and  poor  beyond  de- 
scription ;  but  it  was  traversed  by  other  armies  not  long 
afterwards,  and  this  obstacle  can  hardly  have  appeared  in« 
surmountable  to    the  conqueror   of   Gaul.      Perhaps   he 
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apprehended  that  duriug  the  troublesome  marcR  through 
Illyria  Ponipeius  might  convey  his  whole  force  over  th* 
Adriatic,  whereby  their  parts  would  at  once  have  been 
changed  and  Caesar  must  have  taken  up  his  position  in 
Macedonia,  While  Porapeius  lay  in  Italy ;  although  such  a 
rapid  change  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  slow- 
moving  antagonist.  Perhaps  Caesar  had  decided  for  the 
maritime  route  on  the  supposition  that  his  fleet  would 
meanwhile  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  command  respect^ 
and,  when  after  his  return  from  Spain  he  became  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  things  in  the  Adriatic,  it  might  be  too  late 
to  change  the  plan  of  campaign.  Perhaps — ^and,  in  accord- 
ance with  Caesar's  quick  temperament  always  urging  him 
to  decision,  we  may  even  say  in  all  probability — ^he  found 
himself  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  circtimstanoe  that  the 
Epirote  coast  was  still  at  the  moment  unoccupied  but  would 
certainly  be  covered  in  a  few  days  by  the  enemy,  to  thwart 
once  more  by  a  bold  stroke  the  whole  plan  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

However  this  may  be,  on  the  4th  Jan.  706  *  Caesar  set 
^  sail  with  six  legions  greatly  thinned  by  toil  and 

oaeisar  lands  gickness  and  600  horsemen  from  Brundisium  for 
the  coast  of  £pirus.  it  was  a  counterpart  to 
the  foolhardy  Britannic  expedition ;  but  at  least  the  first 
throw  was  fortunate.  The  coast  was  reached  in  the  middle 
of  the  Acroceraunian  (Chimara)  clifis,  at  the  little-frequent- 
ed roadstead  of  Paleassa  (Paljassa).  The  transports  were 
seen  both  from  the  harbour  of  Oricum  (creek  of  Avloua) 
where  a  Pompeian  squadron  of  eighteen  sail  was  lying,  and 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  Corcyra ;  but 
in  the  one  quarter  they  deemed  themselves  too  weak,  in  the 
other  they  were  not  ready  to  sail,  so  that  the  first  freight 
was  landed  without  hindrance.  While  the  vessels  at  once 
returned  to  bring  over  the  second,  Caesar  on  that  same 
pintBuc-  evening  ascended  the  Acroceraunian  mountains^ 
Masea.  jjjg  ^^st  successes  werc  as  great  as  the  surprise 

*  Aocording  to  the  rectified  calendar  somewhere  about  the  5tb 
Nov.  706. 
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of  his  enemies.  Hie  Epirote  militia  nowhere  resisted ;  the 
important  seaport  towns  of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia  along 
with  a  number  of  smaller  places  were  taken,  and  Dyr- 
rhachiuin,  selected  by  the  Pompeians  as  their  chief  arsenal 
and  filled  with  stores  of  all  sorts,  but  only  feebly  gar* 
risoned,  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 

But  the  further  course  of  the  campaign  did  not  corre* 
Oaewir  cut  spond  to  this  brilliant  beginning.  Bibulus  sub- 
i2a^^*"  sequently  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  neg- 
ligence, of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  by  redoub- 
ling his  exertions.  He  not  only  captured  nearly  thirty  of 
the  transports  returning  home,  and  caused  them  with  every 
living  thing  on  board  to  be  burnt,  but  he  also  established 
along  the  whole  district  of  coast  occupied  by  C^psar,  from 
the  island  Sason  (Saseno)  as  £tr  as  the  ports  of  Corcyra,  a 
most  careful  watch,  however  troublesome  it  was  rendered 
by  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  everything  necessary  for  the  guard-ships,  ever 
wood  and  water,  from  Corcyra ;  in  fact  his  successor  Lib< 
^-for  he  himself  soon  succumbed  to  the  unwonted  fatigues 
— «ven  blockaded  for  a  time  the  port  of  Brundisium,  till 
the  want  of  water  again  dislodged  him  from  the  little  island 
in  front  of  it  on  which  he  had  established  himself.  It  was 
not  possible  for  Caesar's  officers  to  convey  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  army  over  to  their  general.  As  little  did  he 
himself  succeed  in  the  capture  of  Dyrrhachium.  Pompei- 
us  learned  through  one  of  Caesar's  peace-envoys  as  to  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  Epirote  coast,  and,  there- 
upon accelerating  his  march,  threw  himself  just  at  the  right 
time  into  that  important  arsenal.  The  situation  of  Caesar 
was  critical.  Although  he  extended  his  range  in  Epirus  as 
far  as  with  his  slight  strength  was  at  all  possible,  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  army  remained  difficult  and  precarious,  while 
the  enemy,  in  possession  of  the  magazines  of  Dyrrhachium 
and  masters  of  the  sea,  had  abundance  of  everything. 
With  his  army  probably  little  above  20,000  strong  he 
could  not  offer  battle  to  that  of  Pompeius  at  least  twice  as 
numerous,  but  had  to  deem  himself  fortunate  that  Pompei* 
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us  went  methodically  to  work  and,  instead  of  immediately 
forcing  a  battle,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  between  Dyr* 
rhachium  and  Apollonia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus, 
facing  Caesar  on  the  left,  in  order  that  after  the  arrival  of 
the  legions  from  Pergamus  in  the  spring  he  might  annihi- 
late the  enemy  with  an  irresistibly  superior  force.  Thus 
months  passed.  If  the  arrival  of  the  better  season,  which 
brought  to  the  enemy  a  strong  additional  force  and  the  £ree 
use  of  hb  fleet,  found  Caesar  still  in  the  same  position,  he 
was  to  all  appearance  lost^  with  his  weak  band  wedged  in 
among  the  rocks  of  Epirus  between  the  immense  fle^t  and 
the  three  times  superior  land  army  of  the  enemy ;  and 
already  the  winter  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  His  sole  hope 
still  depended  on  the  transport  fleet ;  any  attempt  to  steal 
or  fight  its  way  through  the  blockade  was  more  than  auda^ 
cious ;  but  afler  the  first  voluntary  foolbardiness  this  second 
venture  was  enjoined  by  necessity.  IIow  desperate  his 
situation  appeared  to  Caesar  himself^  is  shown  by  his  reso- 
lution— when  the  fleet  still  came  not — to  sail  alone  in  a 
fisherman's  boat  through  the  Adriatic  to  Brundisium  in 
order  to  fetch  it ;  which,  in  reality,  was  only  abandoned 
because  no  mariner  was  found  to  undertake  the  daring 
voyage. 

But  his  appearance  in  person  was  not  needed  to  induce 
Anioniiu  *^®  faitliful  ofBcer  who  commanded  in  Italy, 
^jo««<i«io  Marcus  Antonius,  to  make  this  last  effort  for 
the  saving  of  his  master.  Once  more  the  trans- 
port fleet,  with  four  legions  and  800  cavalry  on  board,  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  and  fortunately  a  strong 
south  wind  carried  it  past  Libo's  galleys.  But  the  same 
wind,  which  thus  saved  the  fleet,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
it  to  land  as  it  was  directed  on  the  coast  of  Apollonia,  and 
compelled  it  to  sail  past  the  camps  of  Caesar  and  Pompeiua 
and  to  steer  to  the  north  of  Dyrrhachium  towards  Lissigi, 
which  town  fortunately  still  adhered  to  Caesar  (p.  474). 
When  it  sailed  past  the  harbour  of  Dyrrhachium,  the  Rho- 
dian  galleys  started  in  pursuit,  and  hardly  had  the  ships  of 
Antonius  entered  the  port  of  Lissus  when  the  enemy'i 
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squadron  appeared  before  it.  But  jual  at  this  moment  the 
"wind  suddenly  veered,  and  drove  the  pursuing  galleys  l>aclk 
into  the  open  sea  and  partly  on  the  rocky  coast.  Through 
the  most  marvellous  good  fortune  the  landing  of  the  second 
freight  had  also  been  successful. 

An  ton!  us  and  Caesar  were  no  doubt  still  some  four 
days'  march  from  each  other,  separated  by  Dyi^ 
Gae8iir>B         rhachium  and  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy ; 
"™^'  but  Anton ius  happily  effected  the  perilous  march 

round  about  Dyrrhachium  through  the  passes  of  the  Graba 
Balkan,  and  was  received  by  Caesar,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus.  Pompeius,  ailer  hav* 
ing  vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies  of  the  enemy  and  to  force  the  corps  of  Antonius  to 
fight  by  itself,  took  up  a  new  position  at  Asparagium  on 
the  river  Genusus  (Uschkomobin),  which  flows  parallel  to 
the  Apsus  between  the  latter  and  the  town  of  Dyrrha- 
chium, and  here  remained  once  more  immoveable.  Caesar 
felt  himself  now  strong  enough  to  give  battle ;  but  Pompe- 
ius declined  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing Pompeius  and  throwing  himself  unawares  with  his  betr 
ter  marching  troops,  just  as  at  Ilerda,  between  the  enemy's 
camp  and  the  fortress  of  Dyrrhachium  on  which  it  rested 
as  a  basis.  The  chain  of  the  Graba  Balkan,  which  stretch- 
ing in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  ends  on  the  Adriatic  in 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  Dyrrhachium,  sends  off— four- 
teen miles  to  the  east  of  Dyrrhachium — in  a  south-westerly 
direction  a  lateral  branch  which  likewise  turns  in  a  crescen- 
tic  form  towards  the  sea,  and  the  main  chain  and  lateral 
branch  of  the  mountains  enclose  between  themselves  a 
small  plain  extending  round  a  cliff  on  the  seashore.  Here 
Pompeius  now  took  up  his  camp,  and,  although  Caesar's 
army  kept  the  land  route  to  Dyrrhachium  closed  against 
him,  he  yet  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  remained  constantly 
in  communication  with  the  town  and  was  amply  and  easily 
provided  from  it  with  everything  needful ;  while  among 
the  Caesarians,  notwithstanding  strong  detachments  to  the 
country  lying  behind,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions 
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of  the  general  to  bring  about  an  organized  system  of  con- 
veyance and  thereby  a  regular  supply,  there  was  more  than 
scarcity,  and  flesh,  barley,  nay  even  roots  had  very  fre- 
quently to  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

As  his  phlegmatic  opponent  persevered  in  his  inaction, 
Cncnar  in-  Cacsar  undertook  to  occupy  the  circle  of  height! 
Teste  Pom-      which  enclosed  the  plain  on  the  shore  held  by 

poitis'  camp.  ■■■ 

Pompeius,  with  the  view  of  being  able  at  least 
to  arrest  the  movements  of  the  superior  cavalry  of  the  ene- 
my and  to  operate  with  more  freedom  against  Dyrrha- 
chium,  and  if  possible  to  compel  his  opponent  either  to  bat- 
tle or  to  embarkation.  Nearly  the  half  of  Caesar's  troops 
was  detached  to  the  interior ;  it  seemed  almost  Quixotic  to 
propose  with  the  rest  virtually  to  besiege  an  army  perhaps 
twice  as  strong,  concentrated  in  position,  and  resting  on  the 
sea  and  the  fleet.  Yet  Caesar's  "^veterans  by  infinite  exer- 
tions invested  the  Pompeian  camp  with  a  chain  of  posts  six- 
teen miles  long,  and  aflerwards  added,  just  as  before  Ale- 
xia, to  this  inner  line  a  second  outer  one,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  attacks  from  Dyrrhachium  and  against 
attempts  to  turn  their  position  which  could  so  easily  be 
executed  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet.  Pompeius  attacked 
more  than  once  portions  of  these  entrenchments  with  a 
view  to  break  if  possible  the  enemy's  line,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  investment  by  a  battle ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  construct  in  his  turn  a  number  of  entrenchments 
around  his  camp,  and  to  connect  them  with  one  another  by 
lines.  Both  sides  exerted  themselves  to  push  forward  their 
trenches  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  earthworks  advanced  but 
slowly  amidst  constant  conflicts.  At  the  same  time  skirw 
mishing  went  on  on  the  opposite  side  of  Caesar's  camp  with 
the  garrison  of  Dyrrhachium ;  Caesar  hoped  to  get  the 
fortress  into  his  power  by  means  of  an  understanding  with 
some  of  its  inmates,  but  was  prevented  by  the  enemy's  fleet. 
There  was  incessant  fighting  at  very  different  points— on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  at  six  places  simultaneously — and, 
as  a  rule,  the  tried  valour  of  the  Caesar ians  had  the  ad  van* 
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tage  in  these  skirmishes ;  once,  for  instance,  a  single  cohort 
maintained  itself  in  its  entrenchments  against  four  legions 
for  several  hours,  till  support  came  up.  No  prominent 
success  was  attained  on  either  side ;  yet  the  efiects  of  the 
investment  oame  by  degrees  to  be  oppressively  felt  by  the 
Pompeians.  The  stopping  of  the  rivulets  flowing  from  the 
hoights  into  the  plain  compelled  them  to  be  content  with 
scanty  and  bad  well-water.  Still  more  severely  felt  was 
the  want  of  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  horses, 
which  the  fleet  was  unable  adequately  to  remedy ;  numbers 
of  them  died,  and  it  was  of  but  little  avail  that  the  horses 
were  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Dyrrhachium,  because  there 
also  they  did  not  find  suflicient  fodder. 

Pompeius  could  not  much  longer  delay  to  free  himself 
^j^^^^^^  from  his  disagreeable  position  by  a  blow  struck 
linflabro-  against  the  enemy.  He  was  informed  by  Celtic 
deserters  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  beach  between  his  two  chains  of  entrenchments  600  feet 
distant  from  each  other  by  a  cross-wall,  and  on  this  he 
formed  his  plan.  While  he  caused  the  inner  line  of  Cae- 
sar^s  entrenchments  to  be  attacked  by  the  legions  from  the 
camp,  and  the  outer  line  by  the  light  troops  placed  in  ves- 
sels and  landed  beyond  the  eneniy's  entrenchments,  a  third 
division  landed  in  the  space  lefl  between  the  two  lines  and 
attacked  in  the  rear  their  already  sufficiently  occupied  de- 
fenders. 'The  entrenchment  next  to  the  sea  was  taken,  and 
the  garrison  fled  in  wild  confusion ;  with  difficulty  the  com* 
mander  of  the  next  trench  Marcus  Antonius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  and  in  setting  a  limit  for  the  moment  to  the 
advance  of  the  Pompeians  ;  but,  apart  from  the  considera- 
ble loss,  the  outermost  entrenchm^t  along  the  sea  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pompeians  and  the  line  was  broken, 
-.  Caesar  the  more  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity, 

iwredoiwtr  which  soon  after  pres<?nted  itself,  of  attacking  a 
Pompeian  legion,  which  had  incautiously  become 
isolated,  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry.  But  the  attacked 
made  valiant  resistance,  and,  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
fight  took  place  had  been  several  times  employed  for  the 

Vol.  IV.— 21* 
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encampment  9f  larger  and  lesser  divisions  and  was  inter 
sected  in  various  directions  by  mounds  and  ditches,  Caesar's 
right  wing  along  with  the  cavalry  missed  entirely  its  way  ; 
instead  of  supporting  the  left  in  attacking  the  Pompeian 
legion,  it  got  into  a  narrow  trench  that  led  from  one  of  the 
old  camps  towards  the  river.  Thus  Pompeius,  who  came 
up  in  all  haste  with  five  legions  to  the  aid  of  his  troops, 
found  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy  separated,  and  one  of 
them  in  an  utterly  forlorn  position.  When  the  Caesarians 
saw  him  advance,  a  panic  seized  them ;  the  whole  plunged 
into  disorderly  flight ;  and,  if  the  matter  ended  with  the 
loss  of  1,000  of  the  best  soldiers  and  Caesar's  army  did 
not  sustain  a  complete  defeat,  this  was  owing  simply  to 
the  circumstance  that  Pompeius  also  could  not  freely  de- 
ploy his  force  on  the  broken  ground,  and  to  the  fact  that, 
fearing  a  stratagem,  he  at  first  held  back  his  troops. 

But,  even  as  it  was,  these  days  were  fraught  with  mis- 
chief. Not  only  had  Caesar  endured  the  most 
oee^f  oaJT  scrious  losses  and  forfeited  at  a  blow  his  en- 
*  *  *"  trench  ments,  the  result  of  four  months  of  gi- 
gantic labour ;  he  was  by  the  recent  engagements  thrown 
back  again  exactly  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out. 
From  the  sea  he  was  more  completely  driven  than  ever, 
since  Pompeius'  elder  son  Gnaeus  had  by  a  bold  attack 
partly  burnt,  partly  carried  ofi^  Caesar's  few  ships  of  war 
lying  in  the  port  of  Oricum,  and  had  soon  afterwards  also 
set  fire  to  the  transport  fleet  that  was  left  behind  in  Lissus ; 
all  possibility  of  bringing  up  fresh  reinforcements  to  Cae- 
sar by  sea  from  Brundisium  was  thus  lost  The  numerous 
Pompeian  cavalry,  now  released  from  their  confinement, 
poured  themselves  over  the  adj/icent  country  and  tiireatened 
to  render  the  provisioning  of  Caesar's  army,  which  had 
always  been  diflicult,  utterly  impossible.  Caesar's  daring 
enterprise  of  carrying  on  offensive  operations  without  ships 
against  an  enemy  in  command  of  the  sea  and  resting  on  his 
fleet  had  totally  failed.  On  what  had  hitherto  been  the  the- 
atre of  war  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  an  impregna-* 
ble  defensive  position,  and  unable  to  strike  a  serious  blow 
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either  against  Dyrrhachium  or  against  the  hostile  army ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  depended  now  solely  on  Pompeiua 
whether  he  should  proeeed  to  attack  under  the  most  fiivor* 
able  circumstances  an  antagonist  already  in  grave  danger  as 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  war  had  arrived  at  a 
ciisis.  Hitherto  Pompeius  had,  to  all  appearance,  played 
the  game  of  war  without  special  plan,  and  only  adjusted 
his  defence  according  ta  the  exigencies  of  each  attack ;  and 
this  was  not  to  be  censured,  for  the  protraction  of  the  war 
gave  him  opportunity  of  making  his  recruits  capable  of 
fighting,  of  bringing  up  his  reserves,  and  of  bringing  more 
fully  into  play  the  superiority  of  his  fleet  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  defeats  of  Dyrrhachium  had  not,  it  is  true,  that  effect 
which  Pompeius  not  without  reason  expected  from  them ; 
the  eminent  soldierly  energy  of  Caesar's  veterans  did  not 
allow  matters  to  come  to  an  immediate  and  total  brcjiking 
up  of  the  army  by  hunger  and  mutiny ;  but  Caesar  was 
entirely  beaten  not  merelj^  in  tactics  but  also  in  strategy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  neither  maintain  himself  in  his 
present  position  nor  judiciously  change  it. 

Pompeius  had  conquered  ;  it  was  for  him  to  assume  the 
"War  aggressive;    and  he  was  resolved    to  do   so. 

Metsof  Three  different  ways  of  rendering  his  victory 

fruitful  presented  themselves  to  him.  The  first 
and  simplest  was  not  to  desist  from  assailing  the  vanquished 
army,  and,  if  it  departed,  to  pursue  it.  Secondly,  Pompei- 
us might  leave  Caesar  himself  and  his  best  troops  in  Greece, 
and  might  cross  in  person,  as  he  had  long  been  making 
preparations  for  doing,  with  the  main  army  to  Italy,  where 
the  feeling  was  decidedly  an ti monarchical  and  the  forces  of 
Caesar,  after  the  despatch  of  the  best  troops  and  their  brave 
and  trustworthy  commandant  to  the  Greek  army,  would 

not  be  of  very  much  moment.  Lastly,  the  vie- 
CaiRinus*       ^^  might  tum  inland,  effect  a  junction  with  the 

legions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  troops  of  Caesar  stationed  in  the  interior.  I'he 
latter  forsooth  had,  immediately  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
second  cargo  from  Italy,  despatched  strong  detachments  to 
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Aetolia  and  Thessaly  to  procure  means  of  subsistence  for 
his  army,  and  had  ordered  a  corps  of  two  legions  undef 
Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus  to  advance  on  the  Egnatian  higb 
way  towapds  Macedonia,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  and 
if  possible  defeating  in  detail  the  corps  of  Scipio  advancing 
on  the  same  road  from  Thessalonica.  Calvinus  and  Scipio 
had  already  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
when  Scipio  suddenly  turned  southward  and,  rapidly  cross- 
ing the  Haiiaomon  (Jadsche  Karasu)  and  leaving  his  bag- 
gt^e  there  under  Marcus  Favonius,  penetrated  into  Thes* 
saly,  in  order  to  attack  with  superior  force  Caesar's  legion 
of  recruits  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  country  under 
Lucius  Cassius  Lov^ginus.  But  Longinus  retired  over  the 
mountains  towards  Ambracia  on  the  detachment  under 
Gnaeus  Calvisius  Sabinus  sent  by  Caesar  to  Aetolia,  and 
Scipio  could  only  cause  him  to  be  pursued  by  his  Thradan 
cavalry,  for  Calvinus  threatened  his  reserve  left  behind 
under  Favonius  on  the  Ilaliacmon  with  the  same  fiite  which 
he  had  himself  destined  for  Longinus.  So  Calvinus  and 
Scipio  met  again  on  the  Haliacmon,  and  encamped  there  for 
a  considerable  time  opposite  to  each  other. 

Pompeius  might  choose  among  these  plans ;  no  choice 
^       ,  was  left  to  Caesar.     After  that  unfortunate  en* 

Cnesar's 

rotrtat  from  gagement  he  entered  on  his  retreat  to  A  poll  o- 
ehiniDto  nia.  Pompcius  followed.  The  march  from 
^*  ^'  Dyrrhachium  to  Apolionia  along  a  difficult  road 
crossed  by  several  rivers  was  no  easy  task  for  a  defeated 
army  pursued  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  dexterous  guidance 
of  their  general  and  the  indestructible  marching  energy  of 
the  soldiers  compelled  Pompeius  after  four  days'  pursuit  to 
suspend  it  as  useless.  He  had  now  to  decide  between  the 
Italian  expedition  and  the  march  into  the  interior.  How- 
ever advisable  and  attractive -the  former  might  seem,  and 
though  various  voices  were  raised  in  its  favour,  he  preferrexl 
not  to  abandon  the  corps  of  Scipio,  the  more  especially  as 
he  hoped  by  this  march  to  get  the  corps  of  Calvinus  into 
his  hands.  Calvinus  lay  at  the  moment  on  the  £gnatian 
road  at  Heraclea  Lyncostis,  between  Pompeius  and  ScipiO| 
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and,  after  Caesar  bad  retreated  to  Apollonia,  &rther  distant 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  great  army  of  Pompeius ; 
witliout  knowledge,  moreover,  of  the  events  at  Dyrrha- 
chium  and  of  his  hazardous  position,  since  after  the  success* 
es  achieved  at  Dyrrhachium  the  whole  country  inclined  to 
Pompeius  and  the  messengers  of  Caesar  were  everywhere 
seized.  It  was  not  till  the  enemy's  main  force  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  him  that  Calvinus  learned 
from  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  themselves 
the  state  of  things.  A  quick  departure  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion towards  Thessaly  withdrew  him  at  the  last  moment 
from  imminent  destruction ;  Pompeius  had  to  content  him- 
self with  having  liberated  Scipio  from  his  position  of  peril. 
Caesar  had  meanwhile  arrived  unmolested  at  Apollonia. 
Immediately  after  the  disaster  of  Dyrrhachium  he  had  re- 
solved if  possible  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  coast 
away  into  the  interior,  with  the  view  of  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet — the  ultimate  cause  of  the  failure 
of  his  previous  exertions.  The  march  to  ApoUonia  had 
only  been  intended  to  place  his  wounded  in  safety  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers  there,  where  his  dep6ts  were  stationed  ;  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  set  out  for  Thessaly,  leaving  be- 
hind garrisons  in  Apollonia,  Oricum,  and  Lissus.  The 
corps  of  Calvinus  had  also  put  itself  in  motion  towards 
Thessaly  ;  and  Caesar  could  effect  a  junction  with  the  rein- 
forcements coming  up  from  Italy,  this  time  by  the  land 
route  through  Illyria — two  legions  under  Quintus  Comifi- 
cius — still  more  easily  in  Thessaly  than  in  Epirus.  As- 
cend! rtg  by  diflicult  paths  in  the  valley  of  the  Aous  and 
crossing  the  mountain-chain  which  separates  Epirus  from 
Thessaly,  he  arrived  at  the  Peneius ;  Calvinus  was  likewise 
directed  thither,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was 
thus  accomplished  by  the  shortest  route  and  that  which  was 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  took  place  at  Aeginium  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Peneius.  The  first  Thessalian 
town  before  which  the  now  united  army  appeared,  Gomphi, 
closed  its  gates  against  it;  it  was  quickly  stormed  and 
given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly  terri« 
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fied  by  this  example  submitted,  so  soon  as  Caesar's  legioni 
merely  appeared  before  the  walls.  Amidst  these  marches 
and  conflicts,  and  with  the  help  of  the  supplies — albeit  not 
too  ample — which  the  region  on  the  Peneius  aflbrded,  the 
traces  and  recollections  of  the  calamitous  days  which  they 
had  passed  through  gradually  vanished. 

The  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  had  thus  borne  not  much 
immediate  fruit  for  the  victors,  Pompeius  with  his  un- 
wieldy army  and  his  numerous  cavalry  had  not  been  able 
to  follow  his  versatile  enemy  into  the  mountains ;  Caesar 
like  Calvinus  had  escaped  from  pursuit,  and  the  two  stood 
united  and  in  full  security  in  Thessaly.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  the  best  course  if  Pompeius  had  now  without 
delay  embarked  with  his  main  force  for  Italy,  where  suc- 
cess was  scarcely  doubtful.  But  in  the  mean  time  only  a 
division  of  the  fleet  departed  for  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the 
camp  of  the  coalition  the  contest  with  Caesar  was  looked 
on  as  so  completely  decided  by  the  battles  of  Dyrrhachium 
that  it  only  remained  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  other 
words,  to  follow  out  and  capture  the  defeated  army.  Their 
former  over-cautious  reserve  was  succeeded  by  an  arrogance 
still  less  justified  by  circumstances ;  they  gave  no  heed  to 
the  facts,  that  they  Iiad,  strictly  speaking,  £&iled  in  the  pur- 
suit,  that  they  had  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  en- 
counter a  completely  refreshed  and  reoi^nized  army  in 
Thessaly,  and  that  there  was  no  small  risk  in  moving  away 
from  the  sea,  renouncing  the  support  of  the  fleet,  and  fol- 
lowing their  antagonist  to  the  battle-field  chosen  by  himself. 
They  were  simply  resolved  at  any  price  to  fight  with  Ca^ 
sar,  and  therefore  to  get  at  him  as  soon  as  possible  and  by 
the  most  convenient  way.  Cato  took  up  the  command  in 
Dyrrhachium,  where  a  garrison  was  left  behind  of  eighteen 
cohorts,  and  in  Corey  ra,  where  800  ships  of  war  were  left ; 
Pompeius  and  Scipio  proceeded — the  former,  apparently, 
following  the  Egnatian  way  as  far  as  Pella  and  then  strik* 
ing  into  the  great  road  to  the  south,  the  latter  from  the 
Haliacmon  through  the  passes  of  Olympus — to  the  lower 
Peneius  and  met  at  Larissa. 
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Caesar  lay  to  the  south  of  Larissa  in  the  plain — which 
extends  between  the  hill-country  of  Cynoscepha- 
fhajlMacui.  ^^^  ^°^  ^^  chain  of  Othrys  and  is  intersected 
by  a  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  the  Enipeus — on 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream  near  the  town  of  Pharsa 
lus ;  Pompeius  pitohed  his  camp  opposite  to  him  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  £nipeu8  along  the  slope  of  the  heights  oi 
Cynosoephalae.*    The  entire  army  of  Pompeius  was  assem- 

*  The  exact  determination  of  the  field  of  battle  is  difficult  Ap- 
pian  (!i.  76)  expressly  places  it  between  (New)  Pharsalus  (now  Fersala) 
and  the  Enipeus.  Of  the  two  streams,  which  alone  are  of  any  iropor^ 
tence  in  the  qaeetion,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeos 
of  the  ancients — the  Sofadhitiko  and  the  Fersaliti — the  former  has  its 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Thaumaci  (Dhomoko)  and  the  Dolopian 
heights,  the  latter  in  mount  Othrys,  and  the  Fersaliti  alone  flows  past 
Pharsalus ;  now  as  the  Enipeus  according  to  Strabo  (ix.  p.  432)  springs 
from  mount  Othrys  and  flows  past  Pharsalus,  the  Fersaliti  has  been 
most  justly  pronounced  by  Leake  (Northern  Oreeee^  iv.  820)  to  be  the 
Enipeus,  and  the  hypothesis  followed  by  Goler  that  the  Fersaliti  is  the 
Apidanus  is  untenable.  With  this  all  the  other  statements  of  the  an- 
cients as  to  the  two  rivers  agree.  Only  we  must  doubtless  assume  with 
Leake,  that  the  river  of  Yloklio  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fersaliti 
and  the  Sofadhitiko  and  going  to  the  Peneius  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Apidanus  as  well  as  the  Sofadhitiko ;  which,  however,  is  the  more  natu- 
ral, as  while  the  Sofadhitiko  probably  has,  the  Fersaliti  has  not,  con- 
stantly  water  (Leake  iv.  821).  Old  Pharsalus,  from  which  the  battle 
takes  its  name,  must  therefore  have  been  situated  between  Fersala  and 
the  Fersaliti.  Accordingly  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Fersaliti,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  Pompeians,  standing  with  their 
faces  towards  Pharsalus,  leaned  their  right  wing  on  the  river  (Caesar, 
B,  C.  iii.  88 ;  Frontinus,  SiraU  ii.  8,  22).  The  camp  of  the  Pompei- 
ans,  howerer,  cannot  have  stood  here,  but  only  on  the  slope  of  the 
heights  of  Cynoscephalae,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  partly 
because  they  barred  the  route  of  Caesar  to  Scotussa,  partly  because 
their  line  of  retreat  evidently  went  over  the  mountains  above  the  camp 
towards  Larissa;  if  they  had,  according  to  Leake's  hypothesis  (iv.  482), 
encamped  to  the  cast  of  Pharsalus  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  they 
eould  never  have  got  to  the  northward  through  this  stream,  which  at 
this  very  point  has  a  deeply  cut  bed  (Leake  iv.  469),  and  Pompf.iua 
most  have  fled  to  Lamia  instead  of  Larissa.  Probably  therefore  the 
Pompeians  pitched  their  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fersaliti,  and 
padsed  the  river  both  in  order  to  fight  and  in  order,  afler  the  battle,  to 
regain  their  camp,  whence  they  then  moved  up  the  slopes  of  Crannoi 
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bled ;  Caesar  on  the  other  hand  still  expected  the  corps  of 
nearly  two  legions  formerly  detached  to  Actolta  and  The* 
saly,  now  stationed  under  Quintus  Fufius  Calenus  in  Greece, 
and  the  two  legions  of  Cornificius  which  were  sent  aftor 
him  by  the  land  route  from  Italy  and  had  already  arrived 
in  Illyria.  The  army  of  Pompeius,  numbering  eleven 
legions  or  47,000  men  and  7,000  horse,  was  more  than 
double  that  of  Caesar  in  in&irtry,  and  seven  times  as  nu- 
merous in  cavalry ;  fatigue  and  conflicts  had  so  decimated 
Caesar's  troops,  that  his  eight  legions  did  not  number  more 
than  22,000  men  under  arms,  consequently  not  nearly  the 
half  of  their  normal  amount  The  victorious  army  of  Pom- 
peius provided  with  a  countless  cavalry  and  good  magazines 
had  provisions  in  abundance,  while  the  troops  of  Caesar 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  thems,elves  alive  and  only  hoped 
for  better  supplies  from  the  corn-harvest  not  far  distant. 
The  Pompeian  soldiers,  who  had  learned  in  tlie  last  cam- 
paign to  know  war  and  trust  their  leader,  were  in  the  best 
of  humour.  All  military  reasons  on  the  side  of  Pompeius 
favoured  the  view,  that  the  decisive  battle  should  not  be 
long  delayed,  seeing  that  they  now  confronted  Caesar  in 

and  Scotussa,  which  culminate  above  the  latter  place  in  the  heights  of 
Cynoscephalao.  This  was  not  impossible.  The  Enipeus  is  a  small  slow- 
flowing  rivulet,  which  Leake  found  two  feet  deep  in  November,  and 
which  in  the  hot  season  often  lies  quite  dry  (Leake  i.  448,  and  iv.  472 ; 
comp.  Lucan.  vi  873),  and  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer. Further  the  armies  before  the  battle  lay  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  other  (Appian.  B,  C.  ii.  66),  so  that  the  Pompeians  could 
make  all  preparations  and  also  properly  secure  the  communication  with 
their  camp  by  bridges.  Had  the  battle  terminated  in  a  complete  rout, 
no  doubt  the  retreat  to  and  over  the  river  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  doubtless  for  this  reason  Pompeius  only  reluctantly  agreed 
to  fight  here.  The  left  wing  of  the  Pompeians  which  was  the  most 
remote  from  the  base  of  retreat  felt  this ;  but  the  retreat  at  least  of 
their  centre  and  their  right  wing  was  not  accomplished  in  such  haste  aa 
to  be  impracticable  under  the  given  conditions.  Caesar  and  his  copy- 
ists arc  silent  as  to  the  crossing  of  the  river,  bccanse  this  would  placo 
in  too  clear  a  light  the  eagerness  for  battle  of  the  Pompeians  apparent 
otherwise  from  the  whole  narrative,  and  they  are  also  silent  as  to  the 
conditions  of  retreat  favourable  for  these. 
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Tliessaly  ;  and  the  emigrant  impatience  of  the  many  noble 
officers  and  others  aocoinpanying  the  army  doubtless  had 
more  weight  than  even  such  reasons  in  the  council  of  war. 
Since  the  events  of  Dyrrhachium  these  lords  r^arded  the 
triumph  of  their  party  as  an  ascertained  fact ;  already  there 
was  eager  strife  as  to  the  filling  up  of  Caesar's  supreme 
pontificate,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rome  to  hire 
houses  at  the  Forum  for  the  next  elections.  When  Pom- 
peius  hesitated  as  to  his  crossing  of  the  rivulet  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies,  and  which  Caesar  with  his  much 
weaker  army  did  not  venture  to  pass,  this  excited  great  in- 
dignation ;  Pompeius,  it  was  alleged,  delayed  the  battle 
only  in  order  to  rule  somewhat  longer  over  so  many  con- 
sulars  and  praetorians  and  to  perpetuate  his  part  of  Aga- 
memnon. Pompeius  yielded ;  and  Caesar,  who  under  the 
impression  that  matters  would  not  come  to  a  battle,  had 
just  projected  a  mode  of  turning  the  enemy's  army  and  for 
that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  towards  Sco- 
tussa,  likewise  arrayed  his  legions  for  battle,  when  he  saw 
the  Pompeians  preparing  to  offer  it  to  him  on  his  bank. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  fought  on  the  9th  Au- 
gust 706,  almost  on  the  same  field  where  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  the  Romans  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  dominion  in  the  East  (ii.  356). 
Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on  the  Enipeus ;  Caesar 
opposite  to  him  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground  stretch- 
ing in  front  of  the  Enipeus ;  the  two  other  wings  were  sta* 
tioned  out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry 
and  the  light  troops.  The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to 
keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive,  but  with  his  cavalry  to 
scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed  after  the 
German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confironted  him,  and 
then  to  take  Caesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  His  infiuatry 
courageously  sustained  the  first  charge  of  that  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand.  Labienus 
likewise  dispersed  the  enemy's  cavalry  after  a  brave  but 
short  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  with  the 
view  of  turning  the  infantry.     But  Caesar,  foreseeing  thi 
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defeat  of  his  cavalry,  had  stationed  behind  it  on  the  threat* 
ened  flank  of  his  right  wiug  some  2,000  of  his  best  legioD- 
aries.  As  the  enemy's  horsemen,  driving  those  of  Caesai 
before  them,  galloped  along  and  around  the  Hue,  they  sud- 
denly came  upon  this  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly 
against  them  and,  rapidly  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  un- 
expected and  unusual  infantry  attack,*  they  galloped  at  full 
speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  victorious  legionaries 
cut  to  pieces  the  enemy's  archers  now  unprotected,  then 
rushed  at  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  now  on 
their  part  to  turn  it.  At  the  same  time  Caesar's  third 
division  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along  the  whole  line  to 
the  attack.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arm  of  the 
Pompeian  army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  oppo- 
nents, broke  that  of  the  army  and  above  all  that  of  the 
general.  When  Pompeius,  who  from  the  outset  did  not 
trust  his  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  off,  he  rode  back 
at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  without  even 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Caesar. 
His  legions  began  to  waver  'and  soon  to  retire  over  the 
brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not  accomplished  without 
severe  loss. 

The  day  was  thus  lost  and  many  an  able  soldier  had 

*  With  this  is  connected  the  well-known  direction  of  Caesar  to  bis 
soldiers  to  strike  at  the  &ce8  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  The  infantry 
— wldch  here  in  an  altogether  irregular  way  acted  on  the  oflFcnsive 
against  cavalry,  who  were  not  to  be  reached  with  the  sabres — ^were  not 
to  throw  their  pt/o,  but  to  use  them  as  hand-«peam  against  the  cav- 
alry and,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  better  against  these,  to  thrust 
at  their  faces  (Plutarch,  Pomp,  69,  71 ;  Caei,  45 ;  Appian.  ii.  76,  78 ; 
Flor.  ii.  12 ;  Oros.  vi.  15  ;  erroneously  Frontiuus,  iv.  7,  82).  The  aneo- 
dotical  turn  given  to  this  instruction,  that  the  Pompeian  horsemen  were 
to  be  brought  to  run  away  by  the  fear  of  receiviBg  soars  in  their  faces, 
and  that  they  actually  galloped  off  **  holding  their  bauds  before  their 
eyes  *'  (Plutarch),  collapses  of  itself ;  for  it  has  point  only  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  Pompeian  cavalry  %ad  consisted  principally  of  the 
young  nobility  of  Rome,  the  '*  graceful  dancers ; "  and  this  was  not  the 
case  (p.  481).  At  the  most  it  may  be,  that  the  wit  of  the  camp  gave  to 
that  simple  and  judicious  military  order  this  very  irrational  but  oer* 
tainly  oomic  turn. 
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fallen,  but  the  army  was  still  substantially  iutact,  and  the 
situation  of  Pompcius  was  far  less  perilous  than  that  of 
Caesar  after  the  defeat  of  Dyrrhachium.  But  while  Caesai 
ia  the  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny  had  learned  that  fortune 
loves  to  withdraw  herself  at  certain  moments  even  from 
her  favourites  in  order  to  be  once  more  won  back  through 
their  perseverance,  Pompeius  knew  fortune  hitherto  only  as 
the  constant  goddess,  and  despaired  of  himself  and  of  her 
when  she  withdrew  from  him ;  and,  while  in  Caesar's  great 
nature  despair  only  developed  still  mightier  energies,  the 
feebler  soul  of  Pompeius  under  similar  pressure  sank  into 
the  infinite  abyss  of  despondency.  As  once  in  the  war 
with  Sertorius  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
office  entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  superior  opponent 

and  of  departing  (p.  47),  so  now,  when  he  saw 
PompefuB.       ^^®   legions  retire  over   the  stream,  he  threw 

from  him  the  fetal  general's  scarf,  and  rode  off 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  sea,  to  find  means  of  embarking 
there.  His  army  discouraged  and  leaderless — for  Scipio^ 
although  recognized  by  Pompeius  as  colleague  in  supreme 
command,  was  yet  general-in-chief  only  in  name — hoped  to 
find  protection  behind  the  camp-walls ;  but  Caesar  allowed 
it  no  rest ;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Roman  and  Thra- 
cian  guard  of  the  camp  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the 
mass  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  disorder  to  the  heights 
of  Crannon  and  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  camp 
was  pitched.  It  attempted  by  moving  forward  along  these 
hills  to  regain  Larissa ;  but  the  troops  of  Caesar,  heeding 
neither  booty  nor  fatigue  and  advancing  by  better  paths  in 
the  plain,  intercepted  the  route  of  the  fugitives  ;  \n  fact 
when  late  in  the  evening  the  Pompeians  suspended  their 
march,  their  pursuers  were  able  even  to  draw  an  entrenched 
line  which  precluded  the  fugitives  from  access  to  the  only 
rivulet  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus.  The  enemy's  army 
was  not  only  defeated,  but  annihilated ;  15,000  of  the  ene- 
my lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
Caesarions  missed  only  200  men ;  the  body  which  remained 
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together,  amounting  still  to  nearly  20,000  men,  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  morning  afler  the  battle ;  only  isolaiud 
troops,  including,  it  is  true,  the  oilicers  of  most  note,  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  mountains  ;  of  the  eleven  eagles  of  the  ene- 
my nine  were  handed  over  to  Caesar.  Caesar,  'who  on  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  had  reminded  the  soldiers  that  they 
siiould  not  forget  the  fellow-citizen  in  the  foe,  did  not  treat 
the  captives  as  Bibulus  and  Labienus  had  done;  neverthe- 
less he  too  found  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  some  sever- 
ity. The  common  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  the  army, 
fines  or  confiscations  of  property  were  inflicted  on  the  men 
of  better  rank  ;  the  senators  and  equites  of  note  who  were 
taken,  with  few  exceptions,  suffered  death.  The  time  for 
clemency  was  past;  the  longer  the  civil  war  lasted,  the 
more  remorseless  and  implacable  it  became. 

Some  time  elapsed,  before  the  consequences  of  the  0th 
^g  of  August  706  could  be  fully  discerned.     What 

Thegoiiti.      admitted  of  least  doubt,  was  the  passing  over 

Cal  effects  of  I.     ,,      ,  i       i      , 

the  battle  of  to  the  Side  of  Cacsar  of  all  those  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  party  vanquished  at 
Pharsalus  merely  as  being  the  more  powerful ;  the  defeat 
was  so  thoroughly  decisive,  that  the  victor  was  joined  by 
all  who  were  not  willing  or  were  not  obliged  to  fight  for  a 
lost  cause.  All  the  kings,  peoples,  and  cities,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  clients  of  Pompeius,  now  recalled  their 
naval  and  military  contingents  and  declined  to  receive  the 
refugees  of  the  beaten  party ;  such  as  Egypt,  Cyrenc,  the 
communities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia  and 
SbmiiK*  ^^^^  Minor,  Rhodes,  Athens,  and  generally  the 
whole  of  the  East.  In  fact  Pharnaces  king  of 
the  Bosporus  pushed  hia  officiousness  so  far,  that  on  the 
news  of  the  Pharsalian  battle  he  took  possession  not  only 
of  the  town  of  Phanagoria  which  several  years  before  had 
been  declared  free  by  Pompeius,  and  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Colchian  princes  confirmed  by  him,  but  even  of  the 
kingdom  of  Little  Armenia  which  Pompeius  had  conferred 
on  king  Deiotarus.  Almost  the  sole  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral submission   were  the  little   town  of  Megara  which 
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allowed  itself  to  be  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Caesai 
rians,  and  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  for  long  expect, 
ed,  and  after  the  victory  over  Curio  expected  only  with  all 
the  greater  certainty,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  annexed 
by  Caesar,  and  was  thus  obliged  for  better  or  for  worse  to 
abide  by  the  defeated  party. , 

In  the  same  way  as  the  client  communities  submitted  to 
the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  the  tail  of  the  constitu- 
a«cY  fl^  tional  party — ^all  who  had  joined  it  with  half  a 
PhwfiL'*'  ^«art  or  had  even,  like  Marcus  Qoero  and  his 
fellows,  merely  danced  around  the  aristocracy 
like  the  witches  around  the  Brocken — approached  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  new  monarch,  a  peace  accordingly  which 
his  contemptuous  indulgence  readily  and  courteously  grants 
ed  to  the  petitioners.  But  the  flower  of  the  defeated  party 
made  no  compromise.  All  was  over  with  the  aristocracy ; 
but  the  aristocrats  could  never  become  converted  to  mon- 
archy. The  highest  revelations  of  humanity  are  perish- 
able ;  the  religion  once  true  may  become  a  lie,*  the  polity 
once  fraught  with  blessing  may  become  a  curse  ;  but  even 
the  gospel  that  is  past  still  finds  confessors,  and  if  such  a 
faith  cannot  remove  mountains  like  faith  in  the  living  truth, 
it  yet  remains  true  to  itself  down  to  its  very  end,  and  does 
not  depart  from  the  realm  of  the  living  till  it  has  dragged 
its  last  priests  and  its  last  partisans  along  with  it,  and  a  new 
generation,  freed  from  those  shadows  of  the  past  and  the 
perishing,  rules  over  a  world  that  has  renewed  its  youth. 
So  it  was  in  Rome.  Into  whatever  abyss  of  degeneracy 
the  aristocratic  rule  had  now  sunk,  it  hod  once  been  a  great 
political  system  ;  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  Italy  had  been 
conquered  and  Hannibal  had  been  vanquished,  continued  to 

*  [I  may  here  state  once  for  all  that  in  this  and  other  passages, 
where  Dr.  Moromscn  appears  incidentally  to  express  views  of  religion 
or  philosophy  with  which  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  agree,  I  have  not 
thought  it  right — as  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  done  in  similar  cases — to 
omit  or  modify  any  portion  of  what  he  has  written.  The  reader  must 
Judge  for  himself  as  to  the  truth  or  value  of  such  assertions  as  thoM 
given  in  the  texL — TV.] 
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glow — although  somewhat  dim  and  dull — in  the  Rpnian  no* 
bilitj  1^0  long  as  that  nobility  existed,  and  rendered  a  oor« 
dial  understanding  between  the  men  of  the  old  rigime  and 
the  new  monarch  impossible.  A  large  portion  of  the  con- 
stitutional party  submitted  at  least  outwardly,  and  recog- 
nized the  monarchy  so  far  as  to  accept  pardon  from  Caesar 
and  to  retire  as  much  as  possible  into  private  life ;  which, 
however,  ordinarily  was  not  done  without  the  mental  reser- 
vation of  thereby  preserving  themselves  for  a  future  change 
of  things.  This  course  was  chiefly  followed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  lesser  note ;  but  the  able  Marcus  Marcellus,  the 
same  who  had  brought  about  the  rupture  with  C^^esar  (p. 
421),  was  to  be  found  among  these  judicious  persons  and 
voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Lesbos.  In  the  majority, 
however,  of  the  genuine  aristocracy  passion  was  more  pow- 
erful than  cool  reflection  ;  along  with  which,  no  doubt,  self- 
deceptions  as  to  success  being  still  possible  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  victor  variously  co- 
operated. 

No  one  probably  formed  a  judgment  as  to  the  situation 
of  affairs  with  so  painful  a  clearness,  and  so  free 
from  fear  or  hope  on  his  own  account,  as  Mar- 
cus Cato.  Completely  convinced  that  after  the  days  of 
llerda  and  Pharsalus  the  monarchy  was  inevitable,  and 
morally  firm  enough  to  confess  to  himself  this  bitter  truth 
and  to  act  upon  it,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  the 
constitutional  party  ought  at  all  to  continue  a  war,  which 
would  necessarily  require  sacrifices  for  a  lost  cause  on  the 
part  of  many  who  did  not  know  why  they  offered  them. 
And  when  he  resolved  to  flght  against  the  monarchy  not 
for  victory,  but  for  a  speedier  and  more  honourable  fall, 
he  yet  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  draw  no  one  into  this 
war,  who  chose  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  republic  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  monarchy.  He  conceived  that,  so  long  as 
the  republic  had  been  merely  threatened,  it  w^as  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  compel  the  lukewarm  and  bad  citizen  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle ;  but  that  now  it  was  senseless  and 
cruel  to  compel  the  individual  to  share  the  ruin  of  the  lost 
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republia  Not  only  did  he  himself  discharge  every  one 
who  desired  to  return  to  Italy ;  but  wheu  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  partisans,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  the  younger,  insisted 
on  the  execution  of  these  people  and  of  Cicero  in  particu- 
lar, it  was  Cato  alone  who  by  his  moral  authority  pre- 
vented it. 

Pompeius  also  had  no  desire  for  peace.     Had  he  been 

a  man  who  deserved  to  hold  the  position  which 

he  filled,  we  might  suppose  him  to  have  per- 
ceived that  he  who  aspires  to  a  crown  cannot  return  to  the 
beaten  track  of  ordinary  existence,  and  that  there  is  ac- 
cordingly no  place  left  on  earth  for  one  who  has  &iled. 
But  Pompeius  was  hardly  too  noble-minded  to  ask  a  favour, 
which  the  victor  would  have  been  perhaps  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  refuse  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prob- 
ably too  mean  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  to  Caesar,  or  that  in  his 
usual  vague  and  undecided  way,  after  the  first  immediate 
impression  of  the  disaster  of  Pharsalus  had  vanished,  he 
began  again  to  cherish  hope,  Pompeius  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  Caesar  and  to  seek  for  him- 
self yet  another  battle-field  afler  that  of  Pharsalus. 

Thus  however  much  Caesar  had  striven  by  prudence 

and  moderation  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  op- 

eflMi^tlM    ponents  and  to  lessen  their  number,  the  strug* 

^^^^  gle   nevertheless  went   on  without   alteration. 

The  leajen     But  the  leadiuff  men  had  almost  all  taken  part 

in  the  fight  at  Pharsalus ;  and,  although  they  all 
escaped  with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  who  was  killed  in  the  flight,  they  were  yet  scattered 
in  all  directions,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  concert  a  com 
mon  plan  for  the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  Most  of 
them  found  their  way,  partly  through  the  desolate  moun- 
tains of  Macedonia  and  lUyria,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the 
fleet,  to  Corey ra,  where  Marcus  Cato  commanded  the  re- 
serve left  behind.  Here  a  sort  of  council  of  war  took  place 
under  the  presidency  of  Cato,  at  which  Metellus  Scipio, 
TiUia  Labienus,  Lucius  Afranius,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  the 
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younger  and  others  were  present ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
commander-in-chief  and  the  painful  uncertainty  as  to  his 
fate,  as  well  as  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  party,  prcv- 
vented  the  adoption  of  any  dommon  resolution,  and  ulti- 
mately each  toolc  the  course  which  seemed  to  him  the  most 
suitable  for  himself  or  for  the  commou  cause.  It  was  in 
fact  in  a  high  degree  difficult  to  say  among  the  many  straws 
to  which  they  might  possibly  cling  which  was  the  one  that 
would  keep  longest  above  water. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Phar« 
saius.     It  is  true  that  Cato,  who  had  immedti 
a^^roew.     *^^y  ^°  ^^'  "cws  of  the  defeat  evacuated  Dyr- 
rhachium,  still  held  Corcyra,  and  Rutilius  Lupus 
the  Peloponnesus,  during  a  time  for  the  constitutional  party. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  also  as  if  the  Pompeians  would 
make  a  stand  at  Patrae  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  advance  of  Calenus  sulTiced  to  frighten  them 
from  that  quarter.    As  little  was  there  any  attempt  to  main- 
tain Corcyra.     On  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts) 
the  Pompeian  squadrons  despatched  thither  after 
the  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  (p.  494)  had  achieved  not 
unimportant  successes  against  the  ports  of  Brundiaium, 
Messana  and  Vibo,  and  at  Messana  especially  had  burnt 
the  whole  fleet  in  course  of  being  fitted  out  for  Caesar ; 
but  the  ships  that  were  thus  active,  mostly  from   Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  were  recalled  by  their  communities  iu 
consequence  of  the  Pharsalian  battle,  so  that  the  expedition 
came  to  an  end  of  itself.     In  Asia  Minor  and 

The  East.  r^      ,        %  \  ^  r 

Syria  there  were  at  the  moment  no  troops  of 
either  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bosporan  army  of 
Pharnaces  which  had  taken  possession,  ostensibly  on  Cae> 
sar's  account,  of  different  regions  belonging  to  his  oppo- 
nents.    In  Egypt  there  was  still  indeed  a  con- 
^ '  siderable  Roman  army,  formed  of  the  troops 

left  behind  there  l)y  Gabinius  (p.  190)  and  thereafter  re- 
cruited from  Italian  vagrants  and  Syrian  or  Cilician  ban- 
ditti ;  but  it  was  self-evident  and  was  soon  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  recall  of  the  Egyptian  vessels,  that  the  court 
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of  Alexandria  by  no  means  had  the  intention  of  holding 
firmly  by  the  defeated  party  or  of  even  placing  its  force 
of  troops  at  their  disposal.     Somewhat  more  favoumble 
prospects  presented  themselves  to  the  vanquislied  in  the 
West,     In  Spain  Pompeian  sympathies  were  so 
strong  among  the  army  as  well  as  among  the 
population,  that  the  Gicsarians  had  on  that  account  to  give 
up  the  attack  which  they  contemplated  from  this  quarter 
against  Africa,  and  an .  insurrection  seemed  inevitable,  so 
soon  as  a  leader  of  note  should  appear  in  the 
peninsula.      In  Africa  moreover  the  coalition, 
or  radier  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  was  the  true  regent 
there,  had  been   arming  unmolested  since  the 
autumn  of  706.      While  the  whole  East  wan 
consequently  lost  to  the  eoalition  by  the  battle  of  Pharsa^ 
lus,  it  might  on  the  other  hand  continue  the  war  after  an 
honourable  manner  probably  in   Spain,  and   eertainly  in 
Africa ;  for  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Numidia,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  the  Roman  community, 
against  revolutionary  fellow-burgesses  was  for  Romans  a 
painful  humiliation  doubtless,  but  by  no  means  an  act  of 
treason.    Those  again  who  in  this  conflict  of  despair  had 
no  further  regard  for  right  or  honor,  might  declare  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  comirencc  hostilities 
as  robbers ;  or  might  enter  into  alliance  with  independent 
nelglibouring  states,  and  introduce  the  public  foe  into  the 
intentine  strife ;  or,  lastly,  might  profess  monarchy  with 
the  lips  and  prosecute  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  re- 
public with  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

That  the  vanquished  should  withdraw  and  renounce  tlie 

new  monarchy,  was  at  least  the  natural  and  so 

of  Tobben       fkr  the  truest  expression  of  their  desperate  posi- 

Asd  pirates.     ^.^^^     rj^^^  mountains  and  above  all  the  sea  had 

been  m  those  times  ever  since  the  memory  of  man  the 
asylum  not  only  of  all  crime,  but  also  of  intolerable  misery 
and  of  oppressed  right ;  it  was  natural  for  Pompeians  and 
republicans  to  wage  a  defiant  war  against  the  monarchy  of 
Caesar,  which  had  ejected  them,  in  the  mountains  and  on 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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the  seasy  and  especiallj  natural  for  them  to  take  up  piracy 
on  a  greater  scale,  with  more  compact  organization,  and 
with  more  definite  aims.  Even  after  the  recall  of  the 
squadrons  that  had  come  from  the  East  they  still  possessed 
a  very  considerable  fleet  of  their  own,  while  Caesar  was  as 
yet  virtually  without  vessels  of  war ;  and  their  connection 
with  the  Dalmatae  who  had  risen  in  their  own  interest 
against  Caesar  (p.  478),  and  their  control  over  the  most 
important  seas  and  seaports,  presented  the  most  advan- 
tageous prospects  for  a  naval  war,  especially  on  a  small 
scale.  As  formerly  Sulla's  hunting  out  of  Uie  democrats 
had  ended  in  the  Sertorian  insurrection,  which  was  a  con- 
flict firat  waged  by  pirates  and  then  by  robbers  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  very  serious  war,  so  possibly,  if  there 
was  in  the  Catonian  aristocracy  or  among  the  adherents  of 
Pompeius  as  much  spirit  and  Are  as  in  the  Marian  demoo- 
racy^  and  if  there  was  found  among  them  a  true-  sea-king, 
a  commonwealth  independent  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar 
and  perhaps  a  match  for  it  might  arise  on  the  still  imcon- 
quered  sea. 

Far  more  serious  disapproval  in  every  respect  is  due 
to  the  idea  of  dragging  an  independent  neieh- 
aUkmo^  bouring  state  into  the  Roman  civil  war  and  of 
bringing  about  by  its  means  a  counter-revolu- 
tion ;  law  aud  conscience  condemn  the  deserter  more  se- 
verely than  the  robber,  and  a  victorious  band  of  robbers 
finds  its  way  back  to  a  free  and  well-ordered  commonwealth 
more  easily  than  the  emigrants  who  are  conducted  back  by 
the  public  foe.  Besides  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  the 
beaten  party  would  be  able  to  effect  a  restoration  in  this 
way.  The  only  state,  from  which  they  could  attempt  to 
seek  support,  was  that  of  the  Parthians ;  and  as  to  this  it 
was  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  would  make  their  cause 
its  own,  and  very  improbable  that  it  would  fight  out  that 
cause  against  Caesar. 

The  time  for  republican  conspiracies  had  not  yet  come. 

While  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  party  thus  allowed 
ibem^elves  to  be  helplessly  driven  about  by  &te,  and  even 
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^  those  who  had  determined  to  continue  the  strusi 

Oaeaar  pur-  "^ 

SUM  Pompo-    gle  knew  not  how  or  where  to  do  so,  Caesar. 

iustoEgypt      °  '  ' 

quickly  as  ever  resolving  and  quickly  acting,  laid 
everything  aside  to  pursue  Pompeius — the  only  one  of  his 
opponents  whom  he  respected  as  an  officer,  and  the  one 
whose  personal  capture  would  have  probably  paralyzed  a 
half,  and  that  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  half,  of  his  op* 
ponents.  With  a  lew  men  he  crossed  the  Hellespont-— his 
single  bark  encountered  in  it  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  destined 
for  the  Black  Sea  and  took  the  whole  crews,  struck  as  with 
stupefaction  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  pris- 
oners— and  as  soon  as  the  most  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius  to  the  East.  The 
latter  had  gone  from  the  Pharsalian  battle-field*  to  Lesbos, 
whence  he  brought  away  his  wife  and  his  second  son  Sex- 
tus,  and  had  sailed  onward  round  Asia  Minor  to  Cilicia  and 
thence  to  Cyprus.  He  might  have  joined  his  partisans  at 
Corcyra  or  Africa ;  but  repugnance  toward  his  aristocratic 
allies  and  the  thought  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him 
there  afler  the  day  of  Pharsalus  and  above  all  after  his 
disgraceful  flight,  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  take  his 
own  course  and  rather  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the 
Parthian  king  than  to  that  of  Cato.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  collecting  money  and  slaves  from  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  and  merchants  in  Cyprus,  and  in  arming  a 
band  of  2,000  slaves,  he  received  news  that  Antioch  had 
declared  for  Caesar  and  that  the  route  to  the  Parthians 
was  no  longer  open.  So  he  altered  his  plan  and  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  a  number  of  his  old  soldiers  served  in  the 
army  and  the  situation  and  rich  resources  of  the  country 
allowed  him  time  and  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  war. 

In  Egypt,  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (May 
703)  his  children,  Cleopatra  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
Ptolemaeus  Dionysus  about  ten,  had  ascended  the  throne 
according  to  their  father's  will  jointly,  and  as  consorts; 
but  soon  the  brother  or  rather  his  guardian  Pothinus  had 
driven  the  sister  from  the  kingdom  and  compelled  her  to 
■eek  a  refuge  in  Syria,  whence  she  made  preparations  to 
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get  back  to  her  paternal  kingdom.  Ptolemaous  and  Po* 
thinus  lay  with  the  whole  Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  the  eastern  frontier  against  her,  just 
when  Pompeius  cast  anchor  at  the  Casian  promontory  and 
sent  a  request  to  the  king  to  allow  him  to  land.  The 
Egyptian  court,  long  informed  of  the  disaster  at  Pharsalus, 
was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  Pompeius;  bat  the  kingV 
tutor  Theodotus  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  Pompeius 
would  probably  employ  his  oomiections  in  tha  Egyptiar 
army  to  instigate  rebellion ;  and  that  it  would  be  safer, 
and  also  preferable  with  regard  to  Caesar,  if  they  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  away  with  Pompeius.  Political 
reasonings  of  this  sort  did  not  readily  fiiil  of  their  effect 
among  the -statesmen  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

Achillas  the  general  of  the  royal  troops  and  some  of 

the  former  soldiers  of  Pompeius  went  off  in  a 
PampeiL.       ^^^^  ^  ^'^  vessel ;  and  invited  him  to  come*to 

the  king  and,  as  the  water  was  shallow,  to  enter 
their  barge.  As  he  was  stepping  ashore,  the  military  tri- 
bune Lucius  Septimius  stabbed  him  from  behind,  under  the 
eyes  of  his  wijfe  and  son,  who  were  compelled  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  murder  from  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  without 

being  able  to  rescue  or  revenge  (28  Sept.  706). 

On  the  same  day,  on  which  thirteen  years  be» 
fore  he  had  entered  the  capital  in  triumph  over  Mithradates 
(p.  182),  the  man,  who  for  a  generation  had  been  called  the 
Great  and  for  years  had  ruled  Rome,  died  on  the  desert 
sands  of  the  inhospitable  Casian  shore  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  soldiers.  A  good  officer,  but  otherwise  of  mediocre 
gifls  of  intellect  and  of  heart,  ^e  had  with  superhuman 
constancy  for  thirty  years  allowed  him  to  solve  all  brilliant 
and  toilless  tasks ;  had  permitted  him  to  pluck  all  laurels 
planted  and  fostered  by  others ;  had  presented  to  him  all 
the  conditions  requisite  for  obtaining  the  supreme  powei^^- 
only  in  order  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  example  of  spuri- 
ous greatness,  to  which  history  knows  no  parallel.  Of  all 
pitiful  parts  there  is  none  more  pitiful  than  that  of  pasaing 
for  more  than  one  really  is ;  and  it  is  the  ftite  of  raonarohy 
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thait  this  misfortune  inevitably  clings  to  it^  for  barely  once 
in  a  thousand  years  does  there  arise  among  the  people  a 
man  who  is  a  king  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  reality.  If 
this  disproportion  between  semblance  and  reality  has  never 
perhaps  been  so  prominently  marked  as  in  Pompeius,  the 
&ct  may  well  excite  grave  reflection  that  it  was  precisely 
he  who  in  a  certain  sense  opened  the  series  of  Boman  mon? 
archs. 

VVhoi  Caesar  following  the  traok  of  Pompeius  arrived 
in  the  roadstead  of  Alexandria,  all  was  already  over.  With 
deep  agitation  he  turned  away  when  the  murderer  brought 
to  his  ship  the  head  of  the  man,  who  had  been  his  son-in- 
law  and  for  long  years  his  colleague  in  rule,  and  to  get 
whom  alive  into  his  power  he  had  come  to  Egypt  The 
dagger  of  the  rash  assassin  precluded  an  answer  to  the 
question,  how  Caesar  would  have  dealt  with  the  captive 
Pompeius;  but,  while  the  humane  sympathy,  which  still 
found  a  place  in  the  great  soul  of  Caesar  side  by  side  with 
ambition,  enjoined  that  he  should  spare  his  former  friend, 
his  interest  also  required  that  he  should  annihilate  Pom« 
peius  otherwise  than  by  the  executioner.  Pompeius  had 
been  for  twenty  years  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  jRome ; 
a  dominion  so  deeply  rooted  does  not  perish  with  the 
ruler's  death.  The  death  of  Pompeius  did  not  break  up 
the  Pompeians,  but  gave  to  them  instead  of  an  aged,  in- 
capable, and  worn  out  chief  in  his  sons  Gnaeus  and  Sextus 
two  leaders,  both  of  whom  were  young  and  active  and  the 
second  was  a  man  of  decided  capacity.  To  the  newly- 
founded  hereditary  monarchy  the  hereditary  pretendership 
attached  itself  at  once  like  a  parasite,  and  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  by  this  change  of  persons  Qiesar  did  not 
lose  more  than  he  gained. 

Meanwhile  in  Egypt  Caesar  had  now  nothing  further 

to  do,  and  the  Romans  and  the  Egyptians  ex- 
2J2f^£j^     pected  that  he  would  immediately  set  sail  and 

apply  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  and 
to  the  huge  task  of  organization  which  awaited  him  afber 
the  victory.    But  Caesar  £suthful  to  his  custom — ^wherever 
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he  found  hidiself  in  the  vide  empire-— of  finally  regulating 
matters  at  once  and  in  person,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
no  resistance  was  to  be  expected  either  from  the  Roman 
garrison  or  from  the  court,  being,  moreoTer,  in  urgent 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  landed  in  Alexandria  with  the 
two  amalgamated  legions  accompanying  him  to  the  number 
of  3,200  men  and  800  Celtic  and  Grerman  cavalry,  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  and  proceeded  to  collect 
the  necessary  sums  of  money  and  to  regulate  the  Egyptian 
succession,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
saucy  remark  of  Pothinus  that  Caesar  should  not  for  such 
petty  matters  neglect  his  own  so  important  affairs.  In  his 
dealing  with  the  Egyptians  he  was  just  and  even  indulgent. 
Although  the  aid  which  they  had  given  to  Pompeius  justi- 
fied the  imposing  of  a  war  contribution,  the  exhausted  land 
was  spared  from  this ;  and,  while  the  arrears  of  the  sum 
*       stipulated  for  in  695  (p.  100)  and  since  then 

only  about  half  paid  were  remitted,  there  was 
required  merely  a  final  payment  of  10,000,000  denarii 
(£400,000).  The  belligerent  brother  and  sister  were  en- 
joined immediately  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  were  invited 
to  have  their  dispute  investigated  and  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion. They  submitted ;  the  royal  boy  was  already  in  the 
palace  and  Cleopatra  also  presented  herself  there.  Caesai 
adjudged  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  testa- 
ment of  Auletes,  to  the  intermarried  brother  and  sister 
Cleopatra  and  Ptolemaeus  Dionysus,  and  further  gave  un- 
asked the  kingdom  of  Cyprus — cancelling  the  earlier  act 
of  annexation  (p.  188) — as  the  appanage  of  the  second-born 
of  Egypt  to  the  younger  children  of  Auletes,  Arsinoe  and 
Ptolemaeus  the  younger. 

But  a  storm  was  secretly  preparing.     Alexandria  was 

a  cosmopolitan  city  as  well  as  Rome,  hardly 
tioninAies-    inferior  to  the  Italian  capital  in  the  number  of 

its  inhabitants,  far  superior  to  it  in  stirring  com- 
mercial spirit,  in  skill  of  handicraft,  in  taste  for  science 
and  art :  in  the  citizens  there  was  a  lively  national  sel^ 
importance,  and,  if  there  was  no  political  sentiment,  there 
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was  at  anj  rate  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  induced  them  to 
indulge  in  their  street  riots  as  regularly  and  as  heartily  aa 
the  Parisians  of  the  present  day  :  one  may  conceive  their 
feelings,  when  they  saw  the  Roman  general  ruling  in  the 
place  of  the  Lagidae  and  their  kings  accepting  the  award 
of  his  tribunal.  Pothinus  and  the  boy-king,  both  as  may 
be  conoeired  very  much  discontented  at  once  with  the  per- 
emptory requisition  of  old  debts  and  with  the  intervention 
in  the  throne-dispute  which  could  only  issue  as  it  did  in 
fikvour  of  Cleopatra,  sent — in  order  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  Roman  demands — the  treasures  of  the  temples  and  the 
gold  plate  of  the  king  with  intentional  ostentation  to  be 
melted  at  the  mint ;  with  mcreasing  indignation  the  Egyp- 
tians— ^who  were  pious  even  to  superstition,  and  who  re- 
joiced in  the  world-renowned  magnificence  of  their  court 
as  if  it  were  a  possession  of  their  own — beheld  the  bare 
walls  of  their  temples  and  the  wooden  cups  on  the  table 
of  their  king.  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  also,  which 
had  been  essentially  denationalized  by  its  long  abode  in 
Egypt  and  the  many  intermarriages  between  the  soldiers 
and  Egyptian  women,  and  which  moreover  numbered  a 
multitude  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  and  runaway 
Italian  criminals  and  slaves  in  its  ranks,  was  indignant  at 
Caesar  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  its 
action  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  at  his  handful  of  haughty 
legionaries.  The  tumult  even  at  the  landing,  when  the 
multitude  saw  the  Roman  axes  carried  into  the  old  palace, 
and  the  numerous  assassinations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  city, 
had  taught  Caesar  the  immense  danger  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  his  small  force  in  presence  of  that  exasperated 
multitude.  But  it  was  difficult  to  return  on  account  of  the 
north-west  winds  prevailing  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  attempt  at  embarkation  might  easily  become  a  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection ;  besides,  it  was  not 
the  nature  of  Caesar  to  depart  without  having  accomplished 
his  work.  He  accordingly  ordered  up  at  once  reinforce* 
ments  from  Asia,  and,  till  these  arrived,  displayed  through* 
out  the  utmost  self-possession.     Never  was  there  greater 
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gaiety  in  his  camp  than  during  this  rest  at  Alexandria; 
and  while  the  beautiful  and  clever  Cleopatra  was  not  spar* 
ing  of  her  charms  in  general  and  least  of  all  towards  her 
judge,  Caesar  also  appeared  among  all  his  victories  to  value 
most  those  won  over  beautiful  women.  It  was  a  merry 
prelude  to  a  very  grave  drama.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Achillas  and,  as  was  afterwards  proved^  by  the  secret  ordei's 
of  the  king  and  his  guardian,  the  Roman  army  of  oocupa* 
tion  stationed  in  Egypt  appeared  unexpectedly  in  Alexan« 
dria ;  and  as  soon  as  the  citizens  saw  that  it  had  come  to 
attack  Caesar,  they  made  common  cause  with  the  soldiers. 
With  a  presence  of  mind,  which  in  sonae  ineasure  justi- 
fies his  earlier  fool  hardiness,  Caesar  hastily  ool« 
Ai'rauidria.  l^ted  his  scattered  men ;  seized  the  persons  of 
the  king  and  his  minister ;  entrenched  himself 
in  the  royal  residence  and  the  adjoining  theatre ;  and  gave 
orders,,  as  there  was  no  time  to  place  in  safety  the  war  fleet 
stationed  in  the  principal  harbour  immediately  in  front  of 
the  theatre,  that  it  should  be  burnt  and  that  Pharos,  the 
island  with  the  light-tower  commanding  the  harbour,  should 
be  occupied  by  means  of  boats.  Thus  at  least  a  restricted 
position  for  defence  was  secured,  and  the  way  was  kept  open 
to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  issued  to  the  commandant  of  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  to  the  nearest  subject  countries,  the  Syrians  and 
Nabataeans,  the  Cretans  and  the  Bhodians,  to  send  troops 
and  ships  in  all  haste  to  Egypt.  The  insurreetion  at  the 
head  of  which  the  princess  Arsinoe  and  her  confidant  the 
eunuch  Ganymedes  had  placed  themselves,  meanwhile  had 
free  course  in  all  Egypt  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  capi« 
tal.  In  the  streets  of  the  latter  there  was  daily  fighting, 
but  without  success  either  on  the  part  of  Caesar  in  gaining 
freer  scope  and  breaking  through  to  the  fresh  water  lake  of 
Mai'ea  which  lay  behind  the  town,  where  he  could  have  pro* 
vided  himself  with  water  and  forage,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  acquiring  superiority  over  the  besieged  and 
depriving  them  of  all  drinkable  water ;  for,  when  the  Nile 
eanals  in  Caesar's  part  of  the  town  had  been  spoiled  by  th« 
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IntroductioB  of  salt  water,  drinkable  water  was  unexpected* 
ly  found  in  the  wells  dug  on  the  beach. 

As  Caesar  was  not  to  be  overcome  from  the  landward 
side,  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  to  destroy 
his  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  the  sea  by  which  supplies 
reached  him.  The  island  with  the  lighl^house  and  the  mole 
by  which  ^is  was  connected  with  the  mainland  divided  th€ 
harbour  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  half^  which  were  in 
communication  with  each  other  through  two  arched  openings 
iu  the  mole.  Caesar  commanded  the  island  and  the  east 
harbour,  while  the  mole  and  west  harbour  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  citisens ;  and,  as  the  Alexandrian  fleet  was  burat^ 
his  vessels  sailed  in  and  out  without  hindrance. .  The  Alex- 
andrians, after  having  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  fire- 
ships  from  the  western  into  the  eastern  harbour,  equipped 
with  the  remnant  of  their  arsenal  a  small  squadron  and 
with  this  blocked  up  the  way  of  Caesar's  vessels,  when  these 
were  towing  in  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  legicm  that  had 
arrived  from  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  excellent  Rhodian  mari* 
ners  of  Caesar  mastered  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  citizens  captured  the  lighthouse-island,*  and 
from  that  point  totally  closed  the  narrow  and  rocky  mouth 
of  the  east  harbour  for  larger  ships  ;  so  that  Caesar's  fleet 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  roads  before  the  e^t  har- 
bour, and  his  communication  with  the  sea  hung  only  on  a 
weak  thread.  Caesar's  fleet,  attacked  in  that  roadstead  r^ 
peatedly  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  could 
neither  shun  the  unequal  strife,  since  the  loss  of  the  light- 
house-island closed  the  inner  harbour  against  it,  nor  take  its 
departure,  for  the  loss  of  the  roadstead  would  have  debarred 
Caesar  wholly  from  the  sea.  Though  the  brave  legionaries, 
supported   by  the  dexterity  of  the  Rhodian  sailors,  had 

*  The  losB  of  the  light  house-island  must,  along  with  the  description 
of  a  second  naval  engagement  in  which  the  Egyptian  fleet  beaten  nt 
Chersonesu8  was  annihilated,  have  been  inserted  where  there  is  now  a 
chasm  {B,  A.  12),  for  the  island  was  at  firi^t  in  Caesar's  power  (7i.  C 
Hi..  12  ;  B,  A.  8).  The  mole  must  have  been  constantly  in  the  powt? 
of  ihe  enemy,  for  Caesar  held  intercourse  with  the  island  only  by  shlpa 
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always  hitherto  decided  these  conflicts  in  favour  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  the  Alexandrians  renewed  and  augmented  their  naval 
armaments  with  unwearied  perseverance ;  the  besi^ed  had 
to  fight  as  often  as  it  pleased  the  besiegers,  and  if  the  for* 
mer  should  be  on  a  single  occasion  vanquished,  Caesar 
would  be  totally  hemmed  in  and  probably  lost. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  lighthouse-island.  The  double  attack,  which  was 
made  by  boats  from  the  side  of  the  harbour  and  by  the  war 
vessels  from  the  seaboard,  in  reality  brought  not  only  the 
island  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  into  Caesar's 
power ;  it  was  only  at  the  second  arch-opening  of  the  mole 
that  Caesar  ordered  the  attack  to  be  stopped,  and  the  mole 
to  be  thei*e  closed  towards  the  city  by  a  transverse  wall. 
But  while  a  violent  conflict  arose  around  the  entrenchers, 
the  Roman  troops  left  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  adjoining 
the  island  bare  of  defenders  ;  a  division  of  Egyptians  land- 
ed there  unexpectedly,  attacked  in  the  rear  the  Roman  sol^ 
diers  and  sailors  crowded  together  on  the  mole  at  the  trans- 
verse wall,  and  drove  the  whole  mass  in  wild  confusion  into 
the  sea.  A  part  were  taken  on  board  by  the  Roman  ships ; 
the  most  were  drowned.  Some  400  soldiers  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  were  sacri- 
flced  on  this  day ;  the  general  himself,  who  had  shared  the 
fate  of  his  men,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  his  ship, 
and  when  it  sank  from  having  been  overloaded  with  men, 
he  had  to  save  himself  by  swimming  to  another.  But,  se- 
vere as  was  the  loss  suffered,  it  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  recovery  of  the  lighthouse-island,  which  along  with  the 
mole  as  far  as  the  first  arch-opening  remained  in  the  hands 
o!  Caesar. 

At  length  the  longed-for  relief  arrived.  Mithradates  of 
Pergaraus,  an  able  warrior  of  the  school  of 
BTiny^m  Mithradates  Eupator,  whose  natural  son  he 
As  a  nor.  claimed  to  be,  brought  up  by  land  from  Syria  a 
motley  army — the  Ityraeans  of  the  prince  of  the  Libanus 
(p.  163),  the  Bedouins  of  Jamblichus,  son  of  Sampsiceramua 
(p.  ]  63),  the  Jews  under  the  minister  Antipater,  and  thf 
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contingents  generally  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  communities 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  From  Pelusium,  which  Mitbradatea 
had  the  fortune  to  occupy  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  took 
the  great  road  towards  Memphis  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
the  intersected  ground  of  the  Delta  and  crossing  the  Nile 
before  its  division ;  during  which  movement  his  troops  re- 
ceived mauifold  support  from  the  Jewish  peasants  who  were 
settled  in  peculiar  numbers  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians,  with  the  young  king  Ptolemy  now  at  their  head, 
whom  Caesar  had  released  to  his  people  in  the  vain  hope  of 
allaying  the  insurrection  by  his  means,  despatched  an  army 
to  the  Nile,  to  detain  Mithradates  on  its  farther  bank.  This 
army  fell  in  with  the  e^pemy  even  beyond  Memphis  at  the 
so-called  Jews'-camp,  between  Onion  and  Heliopolis ;  never« 
theless  Mithradates,  trained  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  manoBU- 
vring  and  encamping,  amidst  successful  conflicts  gained  the 
opposite  bank  at  Memphis.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  relieving 
army,  conveyed  a  part  of  his  troops  in  ships  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  of  Marea  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  marched 
round  this  lake  and  down  the  Nile  to  meet  Mithradates  ad- 
vancing up  the  river. 

The  junction  took  place  without  the  enemy  attempting 
to  hinder  it  Caesar  then  marched  into  the 
BnWeatthe  Delta,  whither  the  king  had  retreated,  over- 
threw, notwithstanding  the  deeply  cut  canal  Iq 
their  front,  the  Egyptian  vanguard  at  the  first  onset,  and  im- 
mediately stormed  the  Egyptian  camp  itself.  It  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  rising  ground  between  the  Nile — from  which  only 
a  narrow  path  separated  it — ^and  marshes  difficult  of  access. 
Caesar  caused  the  camp  to  be  assailed  simultaneously  from 
the  front  and  from  the  flank  on  the  path  along  the  Nile ; 
and  during  this  assault  ordered  a  third  detachment  to  an- 
cend  unseen  the  heights  behind  the  camp.  The  victory  was 
complete;  the  camp  was  taken,  and  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  who  did  not  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fleet  on  the 
Nile.     With  one  of  the  boats,  which  sank  overladen  with 
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men,  the  young  king  also  disappeared  in  tlie  waters  of  hi« 
native  stream. 

Immediately  alter  the  battle  Caesar  advanoed  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  from  the  land«side  straight  into 
of  Alex-         the  portion  of  the  capital  occupied  by  the  £gyp« 
^^^'  tians.    In  moumii^  attire,  with  the  images  of 

their  gods  in  their  hands,  the  enemy  received  him  and  sued 
for  peace ;  and  his  troops,  when  they  saw  him  return  as 
victor  from  the  side  t^posite  to  that  by  which  he  had  set 
forth,  welcomed  him  with  boundless  joy.  The  fate  of  the 
town,  which  had  ventured  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  master 
of  the  world  and  had  brought  him  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  destruction,  lay  in  Caesar's  hand^ ;  but  he  was  too  much 
of  a  ruler  to  be  sensitive,  and  dealt  with  the  Alexandrians 
as  with  the  Massiliots.  Caesar — pointing  to  their  city  se- 
verely devastated  and  deprived  of  its  granaries,  of  its  world- 
renowned  library,  and  of  other  important  public  buildings 
on  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  fleet — exhorted  the  inhabi* 
tants  in  future  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  alone, 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  them* 
selves ;  for  the  rest,  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to 
the  Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  the  same  rights  which  the 
Greek  population  of  the  city  enjoyed,  and  with  placing  in 
Alexandria,  instead  of  the  previous  Roman  army  of  occu- 
pation which  nomiinally  at  least  obeyed  the  king  of  Egypt, 
a  formal  Roman  garrison — two  of  the  legions  besieged 
there,  and  a  third  which  afterwards  arrived  from  Syrii^— 
under  a  commander  nominated  by  himselC  For  this  posi- 
tion of  trust  a  man  was  purposely  selected,  whose  birth 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  abuse  it — Rutio,  an  able  sol- 
dier, but  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Cleopatra  and  Ker  youDg* 
er  brother  Ptolcmaeus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  the  princess  Arsinoe  was 
carried  off  to  Italy,  that  she  might  not  serve  once  more  as  a 
pretext  for  insurrections  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  afler 
the  Oriental  fashion  quite  as  much  devoted  to  their  dynasty 
as  they  were  indifferent  towards  the  individual  dynasts ;  Cy« 
prus  became  again  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  CiUola 
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This  AlcxADdrian  insurrection,  insignificaDt  as  it  was  Id 
^  ^^  itself  and  slight  as  was  its  intrinsic  connection 
tbiaijsdur-  vpith  the  events  of  importance  in  the  world's 
ebeenoem       history  WQich  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 

the  Koman  state,  had  nevertheless  so  &r  a  mo- 
mcntous  influence  on  them  that  it  compelled  the  man,  who 
was  all  in  all  and  without  whom  nothing  could  be  trans- 
Meted  and  nothing  could  be  solved,  to  leave  his  proper  tasks 

in  abeyance  from  October  706  up  to  March  707 

in  order  to  fight  along  with  Jews  and  Bedouins 
against  a  city  rabble.  The  consequences  of  personal  rule 
began  to  make  themselves  felt.  They  hod  the  monarchy  ; 
but  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed  everywhere,  and  the 
monarch  was  absent.  The  Caesarians  were  for  the  moment, 
just  like  the  Pompeians,  without  superintendence ;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  officers  and,  above  all,  accident  decided 
matters  everywhere. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  was,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  de- 

partum  for  Egypt,  no  enemy.  But  Caesar's 
Battonof  lieutenant  thiire,  the  able  Gnaeus  Domitius  Cal- 
arnacoB.  vIduq,  had  rcceived  orders  to  take  away  again 
from  king  Phamaces  what  he  had  without  instructions 
wrested  from  the  allies  of  Pompeius ;  and,  as  Phamaces, 
an  obstinate  and  arrogant  despot  like  his  father,  persevering'* 
ly  refused  to  evacuate  Lesser  Armenia,  no  course  remained 
but  to  march  against  him.  Calvinus  had  been  obliged  to 
despatch  to  Egypt  two  out  of  the  three  legions — formed 
out  of  the  Pharsalian  prisoners  of  war — ^left  behind  with 
him ;  he  filled  up  the  gap  by  one  legion  hastily  gathered 
from  the  Komans  domiciled  in  Pontus  and  two  legions  of 
Deiotarus  exercised  after  the  Koman  manner,  and  advanced 
into  Lesser  Armenia.  But  the  Bosporan  army,  tried  in 
numerous  conflicts  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Black  Sea, 
showed  itself  more  efiicient  than  that  of  Calvinus. 

In  an  engagement  at  Nicopolis  the  Pontic  levy  of  Cal* 

vinus  was  cut  to  pieces  and  the  Galatian  legions 

iefenU'dat      ran  off;  only  the  one  old  legion  of  the  Romans 

icopo  fought  its  way  through  with  moderate  loss.    ln« 
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stead  of  conquering  Lesser  Armenia,  Calvinus  could  not 
even  prevent  Phariiaces  from  repossessing  himself  of  his 
Pontic  "  hereditary  states,**  and  pouring  forth  the  whole 
vials  of  bis  hateful  sultan ic  caprices  on  their  inhabitants, 

especially    the  unhappy   Amisenes   (winter  of 

706-707).  When  Caesar  in  person  arrived  in 
Asia  Minor  and  intimated  to  him  that  the  service  which 
Phamaoes  had  rendered  to  him  personally  by  granting  no 
help  to  Pompeius  could  not  be  taken  into  account  against 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  empire,  and  that  before  any  nego- 
tiation he  must  evacuate  the  province  of  Pontus  aud  send 
back  the  property  which  he  had  pillaged,  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  submit ;  nevertheless,  well  knowing  how  good 
reason  Caesar  had  for  hastening  to  the  West,  he  made  no 
serious  preparations  for  the  evacuation.  lie  did  not  know 
that  Caesar  finished  whatever  he  took  in  hand.  Without 
negotiating  further,  Caesar  took  with  him  the  one  legion 
which  he  brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  troops  of  Cal- 
vinus and  Deiotarus,  and  advanced  against  the  camp  of 

Phamaces  at  Ziela.  When  the  Bosporans  saw 
CMsarat       him  approach,   they   boldly   crossed   the  deep 

mountain-ravine  which  \overed  their  front,  and 
charged  the  Romans  up  the  hil)  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
still  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp,  and  the  ranks  wavered 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  veterans  accustomed  to  war  rapidly 
rallied  and  set  the  example  for  a  general  attack  and  for  a 

complete  victory  (2  Aug.  707).    In  five  days 

the  campaign  was  ended — an  invaluable  piece 

of  good  fortune  at  this  time,  when  every  hour  was  precious. 

Caesar  entrusted  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  who  had  gone 

home  by  way  of  Sinope,  to  Phamaces'  illegiti- 
of  i^  ^      mate  brother,  the  brave  Mithradates  of  Per- 
^''  gam  us,  who  as  a  reward  for  the  services  ren- 

dered by  him  in  Egypt  received  the  crown  of  the  Bosporan 
kingdom  in  room  of  Phamaces.  In  other  respects  the 
affairs  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  peacefully  settled ; 
Caesar's  own  allies  were  richly  rewarded,  those  of  Pom- 
peius were  in  general  dismissed  with  fines  or  reprimands« 
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Deiotarus  alone,  the  most  powerful  of  the  clients  of  Pom* 
peius,  was  again  confined  to  his  narrow  hereditary  domain, 
the  canton  of  the  Tolistobogi.  In  his  stead  Ariobarzanes 
king  of  Qippadocia  was  invested  with  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  Trocmi  usurped  by  Deiotarus  was  con- 
ferred on  the  new  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  was  descended 
by  the  maternal  side  from  one  of  the  Galatian  princely 
houses  as  by  the  paternal  from  that  of  Pontus. 

In  Illyria  also,  while  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  incidents  of 

a  very  grave  nature  had  occurr^.     The  Dal  max 
and  mill       tlan  coast  had  been  for  centuries  an  annoyance 
^™^'  to  the  Roman  rule,  and  its  inhabitants  had  been 

at  open  feud  with  Caesar  from  the  time  of  his  governor* 
ship ;  while  the  interior  also  swarmed  since  the  time  of  the 
Thessalian  war  with  dispersed  Pompeians.  Quintus  Comi- 
ficius  had  however,  with  the  legions  that  followed  him  from 
Italy,  kept  both  the  natives  and  the  refltgees  in  check  and 
had  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  managed  the  difficult  task 
of  provisioning  the  troops  in  these  rugged  districts.  £ven 
when  the  able  Marcus  Octavius,  the  victor  of  Curicta  (p. 
473),  appeared  with  part  of  the  Pompeian  fieet  in  these 
waters  to  wage  war  against  Caesar  by  sea  and  land,  Corni- 
ficius  not  only  knew  how  to  maintain  himself,  resting  for 
support  on  the  ships  and  the  harbour  of  the  ladertini  (Zara), 
but  in  his  turn  also  sustained  several  successful  engagements 
at  sea  with  the  fleet  of  his  antagonist.  But  when  the  new 
governor  of  Illyria,  the  Aulus  Gabinius  recalled  by  Caesar 
from  exile  (p.  384),  arrived  by  the  landward  route  in  Illyria 

in  the  winter  of  706-707  with  fifteen  cohorts 

and  3,000  horse,  the  system  of  warfare  changed. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  like  his  predecessor  to  war  on 
a  small  scale,  the  bold  active  man  undertook  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  inclement  season,  an  expedition  with  his  whole 
force  to  the  mountains.  But  the  unfavourable  weather,  the 
difficulty  of  providing  supplies,  and  the  brave  resistance  of 

the  Dalmatians,  swept  away  the  army  ;  Gabinius 
§^i^^        had  to  commence  his  retreat,  was  attacked  Id 

^•ho  course  of  it  and  dii^gracefuUy  defeated  by 
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the  Dalmatians,  and  with  the  feeble  remains  of  his  fine 
army  had  difficulty  in  reaching  Saloiiae,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died.  Most  of  the  Illyrian  coast  towns  there* 
upon  surrendered  to  the  fleet  of  Octavius ;  those  that  ad- 
hei-ed  to  Caesar,  such  as  Salonae  and  Epidaurus  (Hagusa 
Vecchia),  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  fleet  at  sea  and  by 
the  barbarians  on  land,  that  the  surrender  and  capitulation 
of  the  remains  of  the  army  enclosed  in  Salonae  seemed  not 
far  distant.  Then  the  commandant  of  the  dep6t  at  Brun- 
disium^  the  ene/getio  Publius  Vatinius,  in  the  absence  of 
ships  of  war  caused  common  boats  to  be  provided  with 
beaks  and  manned  with  the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  ho!»- 
pi  tab,  and  with  this  extemporized  war-fleet  gave  battle  to 
the  far  superior  fleet  of  Octavius  at  the  ishmd 
toty^at  ^  of  Tauris  (Torcola  between  Leaina  and  Cunola) 
*^"^*  — a  battle  in  which,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the 

bravery  of  the  leader  and  of  the  marines  compensated  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Caesariaos  achieved  a 
brilliant  victory.  Marcus  Octavius  lefb  these  waters  and 
proceeded  to  Africa  (spring  of  707) ;  the  Dal- 
matians no  doubt  continued  their  resistance  for 
years  with  great  obstinacy,  but  it  was  nothing  beyond  a 
local  mountain-warfare.  When  Caesar  returned  from  Egypt, 
his  resolute  adjutant  had  already  got  rid  of  the  danger  that 
was  imminent  in  Illyria. 

All  the  more  serious  was  the  position  of  things  in 
Africa,  where  the  constitutional  party  had  from 
Son'S^hlT  *J*®  outset  of  the  civil  war  ruled  absolutely  and 
TOai^.ttonia  had  continually  augmented  their  power.  Down 
to  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  king  Juba  had,  strictly 
speaking,  borne  rule  there ;  he  had  vanquished  Curio,  and 
his  flying  horsemen  and  his  numberless  archers  were  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  ;  the  Pompeian  governor  Varus 
played  by  his  side  so  subordinate  a  part  that  he  even  had  to 
deliver  those  soldiers  of  Curio  who  had  surrendered  to  him 
over  to  the  king,  and  had  to  look  on  while  they  were  exe* 
cuted  or  carried  away  into  the  interior  of  Numidia.  Aftfer 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus  a  change  took  place.     With  the  ex 
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ception  of  Pompcius  himself,  hardly  a  man  of  note  among 
the  defeated  party  thought  of  flight  to  the  Parthians.  As 
little  did  they  attempt  to  hold  the  sea  with  their  united  re- 
sources ;  the  war&re  waged  by  Marcus  Octavius  in  the  II- 
lyrian  waters  was  isolated,  and  was  without  permanent 
success.  The  great  majority  of  the  republicans  as  of  the 
Pampeians  betook  themselves  to  Africa,  where  alone  an 
honourable  and  constitutional  warfare  might  still  be  waged 
against  the  usurper.  There  the  fragments  of  the  army 
scattered  at  Pharsalus,  the  troops  that  had  garrisoned  Dyr- 
rhachium,  Corcyra,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  remains  of 
the  lllyrian  fleet,  gradually  congregated ;  there  the  second 
oommander-in-chief  Metellus  Scipio,  the  two  sons  of  Pom- 
peius,  Gnaeus  and  Sextus,  the  political  leader  of  the  repub* 
iicans  Marcus  Cato,  the  able  ofiiccrs  Labienus,  Afranius, 
Petrcius,  Octavius  and  others  met.  If  the  resources  of  the 
emigrants  had  diminished,  their  fanaticism  had  if  possible 
increasivi.  Not  only  did  they  continue  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  even  the  oflioers  of  Caesar  under  flag  of  truce, 
but  king  Juba,  in  whom  the  exasperation  of  the  partisan 
mingled  with  the  fury  of  the  halt-barbarous  African,  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  in  every  community  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  the  enemy  the  burgesses  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated and  the  town  burnt,  and  even  practically  caiTied 
out  this  theory  against  some  townships,  such  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Vaga  near  Hadrumetum.  In  &ct  it  was  solely  owing 
to  the  energetic  interyention  of  Cato  that  the  capital  of  the 
province  itself,  the  flourishing  Utica— which,  just  like  Car- 
thage formerly,  had  been  long  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  Nurnidian  kings — did  not  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment from  Juba,  and  that  measures  of  precaution  merely 
were  adopted  against  its  citizens,  who  certainly  were  not 
unjustly  accused  of  leaning  towards  Caesar. 

As  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  any  of  his  lieutenants 
undertook  the  smallest  movement  against  Africa,  the  co- 
alition had  full  time  to  acquire  political  and  military  reor- 
ganization there.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
tnew  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  vacant  by  the  death 
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of  Pompeius.  King  Juba  was  not  disinclined  still  to  maiiH 
t-ain  the  position  which  he  had  held  in  Africa  up  to  the  ba^ 
tie  of  Pharsalus ;  indeed  he  bore  himself  no  longer  a8  a 
client  of  the  Romans  but  as  an  equal  ally  or  even  as  a 
protector,  and  took  it  upon  him,  for  example,  to  coin  Ro- 
man silver  money  with  his  name  and  device ;  nay,  he  even 
raised  a  claim  to  be  thfe  sole  wearer  of  purple  iu  the  camp, 
and  suggested  to  the  Roman  commanders  that  they  should 
lay  aside  their  purple  mantle  of  office.  Mctcllus  Scipio, 
moreover,  demanded  the  supreme  command  for  himself, 
because  Pompeius  had  recognized  him  in  the  Thessalian 
campaign  as  on  a  footing  of  equality,  more  from  the  con* 
sideration  that  he  was  his  8on4n-law  than  on  military 
grounds.  The  like  demand  was  raised  by  Varus  as  the 
governor — self-nominated,  it  is  true — of  Africa,  seeing  that 
the  war  was  to  be  waged  in  his  province.  Lastly  the  army 
desired  for  its  leader  the  propraetor  Marcus  Cato.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  right.  Cato  was  the  only  man  who  possessed 
the  requisite  devotedness,  energy,  and  authority  for  the 
difficult  office ;  if  he  was  no  military  man,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  appoint  as  commander-in-chief  a  non-military  man 
who  understood  how  to  listen  to  reason  and  make  his  sub- 
ordinates act,  than  an  officer  of  untried  capacity  like  Varus, 
or  one  of  tried  incapacity  like  Metellus  Scipio.  But  the 
decision  fell  at  length  on  this  same  Scipio,  and  it  was  Cato 
himself  who  mainly  determined  that  decision.  He  did  so, 
not  because  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  or  because 
his  vanity  found  its  account  rather  in  declining  than  in  ao 
cepting;  still  less  because  he  loved  or  respected  Scipio, 
with  whom  he  on  the  contrary  was  personally  at  variance, 
and  who  with  his  notorious  inefficiency  had  attained  a  cer- 
tain importance  merely  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  father- 
in-law  to  Pompeius;  but  simply  and  solely  because  his 
obstinate  legal  formalism  chose  rather  to  let  the  republic 
go  to  ruin  in  due  course  of  law  than  to  save  it  in  an  irregu- 
lar way.  When  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  met  with 
Marcus  Gcero  at  Corey  ra,  he  had  offered  to  hand  over  the 
command  in  Corcyra  to  the  latter — ^who  was  still  from  the 
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time  of  his  Cilician  administration  invested  with  the  rank 
of  general — ^as  the  officer  of  higher  standing  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  hy  this  readiness  had  driven  the 
unfortunate  advocate,  who  now  cursed  a  thousand  times 
his  laurels  from  the  Amanus,  almost  to  despair;  hut  he 
had  at  the  same  time  astonished  all  men  of  any  tolerable 
discernment.  Tha  same  principles  were  applied  now,  when 
something  more  was  at  stake ;  Gato  weighed  the  question 
to  whom  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  belonged,  as  if 
the  matter  had  reference*  to  a  field  at  Tusculum,  and  ad- 
judged it  to  Scipio.  By  this  sentence  his  own  candidature 
and  that  of  Varus  were  set  aside.  But  he  it  was  also,  and 
he  alone,  who  confronted  with  energy  the  claims  of  king 
Juba,  and  made  him  feel  that  the  Roman  nobility  came  to 
him  not  suppliant  as  to  the  great  prince  of  the  Parthians 
with  b  view  to  ask  aid  at  the  hands  of  a  protector,  but  as 
entitled  to  command  and  require  aid  from  a  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  Juba  could 
not  avoid  lowering  his  claims  to  some  extent ;  although  he 
still  carried  the  point  with  the  weak  Scipio,  that  the  pay 
of  his  troops  should  be  charged  on  the  Roman  treasury  and 
the  cession  of  the  province  of  Africa  should  be  assured  to 
him  in  the  event  of  victory. 

By  the  side  of  the  new  general-in-chief  the  senate  of 
the  ''  three  hundred  "  again  emerged.  It  established  its 
seat  in  Utica,*and  replenished  its  thinned  ranks  by  the  ad- 
mission  of  the  most  esteemed  and  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  equestrian  order. 

The  warlike  preparations  were  pushed  forward,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  Cato,  with  the  greatest  energy,  and 
every  man  capable  of  arms,  even  the  freedman  and  Libyan, 
was  enrolled  in  the  legions ;  by  which  course  so  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  agriculture  that  a  great  part 
of  the  fields  remained  uncultivated,  but  an  imposing  result 
was  certainly  attained.  The  heavy  infantry  numbered  four- 
teen legions,  of  which  two  were  already  raised  by  Varus, 
eight  others  were  formed  partly  from  the  refugees,  partly 
from  the  conscripts  in  the  province,  and  four  were  h^gioui 
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of  king  Juba  armed  in  the  Roman  manner.  The  heavj 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Celts  and  Germans  who  arrived 
with  Labienus  and  sundry  others  incorporated  in  their 
ranks,  was,  apart  from  Juba's  squadron  of  cavalry  equipped 
in  tlie  Roman  stylo,  1,600  strong.  The  light  troops  con« 
sisted  of  innumerable  masses  of  Numidians  riding  without 
bridle  or  rein  and  armed  merely  with  javelins,  of  a  num* 
ber  of  mounted  bowmen,  and  a  large  host  of  archers  on 
foot.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  Juba's  120  elephants,  and 
the  fleet  of  55  sail  commanded  by  Publius  Varus  and  Mar- 
cus Octavius.  The  urgent  want  of  money  was  in  some 
measure  remedied  by  a  self-taxation  on  the  part  of  the 
senate,  which  was  the  more  productive  as  the  richest  Afri- 
can capitalists  had  been  induced  to  enter  it.  Com  and 
other  supplies  were  accumulated  in  immense  quantities  in 
•the  fortresses  capable  of  defence;  at  the  same  time  the 
stores  were  as  much  as  possible  removed  from  the  open 
towns.  The  absence  of  Caesar,  the  troublesome  temper 
of  his  legions,  the  agitation  in  Spain  and  Italy  gradually 
raised  men's  spirits  and  the  recollection  of  the  Pharsalian 
defeat  began  to  give  way  to  fresh  hopes  of  victory. 

The  time  lost  by  Caesar  in  Egypt  nowhere  revenged 
itself  more  severely  than  here.  Had  he  proceeded  to  Af- 
rica immediately  after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  he  would 
have  found  there  a  weak,  disorganized,  and  frightened  army 
and  utter  anarchy  among  the  leaders ;  whereas  there  was 
now  in  Africa,  owing  more  especially  to  Cato's  energy,  an 
army  equal  in  number  to  that  defeated  at  Pharsalus,  under 
leaders  of  note,  and  under  a  regulated  superintendence. 

A  peculiar  evil  star  seemed  altogether  to  preside  over 
this  African  expedition  of  Caesar.  He  liad,eveii 
in^spainr*'  before  his  embarkation  for  Egypt,  arranged  in 
Spain  and  Italy  various  measures  prelim inai-j 
and  preparatory  to  the  African  war ;  but  out  of  nil  there 
had  sprung  nothing  but  mischief.  From  Spain,  according 
to  Caesar's  arrangement,  the  governor  of  the  southern  proY* 
ince  Quint  us  Cassius  Longinus  was  to  cross  with  four  le- 
gions to  Africa,  to  form  a  junction  there  with  Bogud  king 
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of  West  Mauretaiiia,*  and  to  advance  with  hinr)  towards 
Numidia  and  Africa.  But  that  army  destined  for  Africa 
included  in  it  a  number  of  native  Spaniards  and  two  whole 
legions  formerly  Pompeian ;  Pompeian  sympathies  pre- 
vailed in  the  army  as  in  the  province,  and  the  unskilful  and 
tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  Caesarian  governor  was  not  fit- 
led  to  allay  them.  A  formal  revolt  took  place ;  troops  and 
towns  took  part  for  or  against  the  governor ;  already  those 
who  had  risen  against  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  were  on  the 
point  of  openly  displaying  the  banner  of  Pompeius ;  already 
had  Pompeius*  elder  son  Gnaeus  embarked  fi*om  Africa  for 
Spain  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  turn,  when  the 
disavowal  of  the  governor  by  the  most  respectable  Caesari- 
ans  themselves  and  the  interference  of  the  commander  of 
the  northern  province  suppressed  just  in  right  time  the  in- 
surrection. Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  had  lost  time  on  the 
way  with  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  Mauretania, 
came  too  late  ;  Gaius  Trebonius,  whom  Caesar  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  East  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Cas- 
sius  (autumn  of  709),  met  everywhere  with  al> 

*  The  shape  which  the  states  In  north-western  AfHoa  assumed  during 
this  [xeriod  is  rory  obscure.  After  the  Jugnrthine  war  Bocohus  king 
of  MauretaDia  ruled  probably  IVom  (he  western  sea  to  tlie  port  of  Sal* 
doe,  in  wliat  is  now  Morocco  and  Algiers  (iii.  198) ;  the  princes  of  Tin- 
gis  (Tangiers) — probably  from  the  outset  difllci-cnt  from  the  Mauretaniaii 
sovereigns — who  occur  even  earlier  (Plut.  Sert.  9),  and  to  whom  it  may 
be  conjccturfid  that  Sallust's  Leptasta  {Hist.  ii.  81  Kritz)  and  Cicero's 
HastanesoTus  {In  Vat.  5,  12)  belong,  may  hare  been  independent  within 
oertaia  limits  or  may  have  held  from  hjm  as  feudatories ;  just  as  Srphaz 
already  ruled  over  many  ohieftains  of  tribes  (Appian,  Pun,  10),  and 
about  this  time  in  the  neighbouring  Numidia  Girta  was  possessed,  prob- 
ably however  under  Juba's  supremacy,  by  the  prince  Massinissa  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iv.  64).  About  672  we  find  in  Bocchus'  stead 
a  king  eallcd  Bocut  or  Bogud  (iii.  418),  probably  the  son 
ig.  ef  Boocbus.    From  706  the  Iringdom  appears  divided  be- 

tween king  Bogud  who  posseases  the  western,  and  king 
Boochua  who  possesses  the  eastern  half,  and  to  this  the  later  partition 
of  Mauretania  into  Bogud's  kingdom  or  the  state  of  Tingis  and  Boo> 
chua'  kingdom  or  the  state  of  Jol  (Caesarea)  refers  (Plln.  //.  JV.  v.  i, 
19 ;  comp.  Bdl  Afric.  28). 
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solute  obedience.  But  of  course  amidst  these  blunders 
nothing  was  done  from  Spain  to  disturb  the  organization  of 
the  republicans  in  Africa;  indeed  in  consequence  of  the 
complications  with  Longinus  Bogud  king  of  West  Maure* 
tania,  who  was  on  Caesar's  side  and  might  at  least  have  put 
some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  king  Juba,  had  been  called 
away  with  his  troops  to  Spain. 

Still  more  critical  were  the  occurrences  among  the  troops 

whom  Caesar  had  caused  to  be  collected  in  south- 

reTouS         em  Italy,  in  order  to  his  embarkation  with  them 

Campania.       ^^^  Africa.     They  were  for  the  most  part  the 

old  legions,  which  had  founded  Caesar's  throne  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Thessaly.  The  spirit  of  these  troops  had  not 
been  improved  by  victories,  and  had  been  utterly  disorgan- 
ized by  long  repose  in  Lower  Italy,  The  almost  super- 
human demands  which  the  general  made  on  them,  and  the 
effects  of  which  were  only  too  clearly  apparent  in  their  fear- 
fully thinned  ranks,  lefl  behind  even  in  these  men  of  iron  ^ 
leaven  of  secret  rancour  which  required  only  time  and  quiet 
to  sot  their  minds  in  a  ferment.  The  only  man  who  had  in- 
fluence over  them,  had  been  absent  and  almost  unheard-of 
for  a  year ;  while  the  officers  placed  over  them  were  far 
more  afraid  of  the  soldiers  than  the  soldiers  of  them,  and 
overlooked  in  the  conquerors  of  the  world  every  outrage 
against  those  that  gave  them  quarters,  and  every  breach  of 
discipline.  When  the  orders  to  embark  for  Sicily  arrived, 
and  the  soldier  was  to  exchange  the  luxurious  ease  of  Cam- 
pania for  a  third  campaign  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Spain  and  Thessaly  in  point  of  hardship,  the  reins,  which 
had  been  too  long  relaxed  and  were  too  suddenly  tightened, 
snapt  asunder.  The  legions  refused  to  obey  till  the  prom- 
ised presents  were  paid  to  them,  scornfully  repulsed  the  offi- 
cers sent  by  Caesar,  and  even  threw  stones  at  them.  An 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  incipient  revolt  by  increasing  the 
sums  promised  not  only  had  no  success,  but  the  soldiers  set 
out  in  masses  to  extort  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  from 
the  general  in  the  capitjil.  Several  ofllicers,  who  attempted 
to  restrain  the  mutinous  band?  on  the  way,  were  slain.     Il 
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was  a  formidable  danger.  Caesar  ordered  the  few  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  city  to  occupy  the  gates,  with  the  view  of 
warding  off  the  justly  apprehended  pillage  at  least  at  the 
first  onset,  and  suddenly  appeared  among  the  furious  bands 
demanding  to  know  what  they  wanted.  They  exclaimed, 
'*  disc^harge."  In  a  moment  the  request  was  granted.  Re- 
specting the  presents,  Caesar  added,  which  he  had  promised 
to  his  soldiers  at  his  triumph,  as  well  as  respecting  the  lands 
which  he  had  not  promised  to  them  but  had  destined  for 
them,  they  might  apply  to  him  on  the  day  when  he  and  the 
other  soldiers  should  triumph ;  in  the  triumph  itself  they 
could  not  of  course  participate,  as  having  been  previously 
discharged.  The  masses  were  not  prepared  for  things  taking 
this  turn ;  convinced  that  Caesar  could  not  do  without  them 
for  the  Aifrican  campaign,  they  had  demanded  their  dis- 
charge only  in  order  that,  if  it  were  refused,  they  might 
annex  their  own  conditions  to  their  service.  Half  unset- 
tled in  their  belief  as  to  their  own  indispensableness ;  too 
awkward  to  return  to  their  object,  and  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion which  had  missed  its  course  back  to  the  right  channel ; 
ashamed,  as  men,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  imperator 
kept  his  word  even  to  soldiers  who  had  forgotten  their  alle- 
giance, and  by  his  generosity  which  even  now  granted  far 
more  than  he  had  ever  promised ;  deeply  affected,  as  sol- 
diers, when  the  general  presented  to  them  the  prospect  of 
their  being  necessarily  mere  civilian  spectators  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  comrades,  and  when  he  called  them  no  longer 
"  comrades  "  but  "  burgesses,** — by  this  very  form  of  ad- 
dress, which  from  his  mouth  sounded  so  strangely,  destroy- 
ing as  it  were  with  one  blow  the  whole  pride  of  their  past 
soldierly  career ;  and,  besides  all  this,  under  the  spell  of  the 
man  whose  presence  had  an  irresistible  power — the  soldiers 
stood  for  a  while  mute  and  lingering,  till  from  all  sides  a 
cry  arose  that  the  general  would  once  more  receive  them 
into  favour  and  again  permit  them  to  be  called  Caesar's  sol- 
diers. Caesar,  after  having  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  en- 
treaty, granted  the  permission ;  but  the  ringleaders  in  this 
mutiny  had  a  third  cut  off  from  their  triumphal  preaents. 
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History  knows  no  greater  psychological  masterpiece,  and 
none  that  was  more  completely  successful. 

This  mutiny  operated  injuriously  on  the  African  cam* 
paign,  at  least  in  so  for  as  it  considerably  de* 
prooecdBto  layed  the  comnienoement  of  it.  When  Caesar 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Lilybaeum  destined  for 
ibe  embarkation,  the  ten  legions  intended  for  Africa  were 
^r  from  being  fully  assembled  there,  and  it  was  the  experi- 
enced troops  that  were  farthest  behind.  Hardly  however 
had  six  legions,  of  which  five  were  newly  formed,  arrived 
there  and  the  necessary  war  vessels  and  transports  come 
forward,  when  Caesar  put  to  sea  with  them  (25 
Dec.  707  of  the  uncorrected,  about  8  Oct.  of  the 
Julian,  calendar).  The  enemy's  fleet,  which  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  equinoctial  gales  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach 
at  the  island  Aegimurus  in  front  of  the  bay  of  Carthage, 
did  not  oppose  the  passage ;  but  the  same  storms  scattered 
the  fleet  of  Caesar  in  all  directions,  and,  when  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  landing  not  £ir  from  Hadra- 
metum  (Susa),  he  could  not  disembark  more  than  some 
8,000  men,  mostly  recruits,  and  150  horsemen.  His  at* 
tempt  to  capture  Hadrumetum  strongly  occupied  by  the 
enemy  mi8carri<Kl ;  but  Caesar  possessed  himself  of  the  two 
seaports  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  Ruspina  (Sahalil 
near  Susa)  and  Little  Leptis.  Here  he  entrenched  himself^ 
but  his  position  w^as  so  in8ecui*e,  that  he  kept  his  cavalry  in 
the  ships  and  the  ships  ready  for  sea  and  provided  with  a 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  re-embark  at  any  moment  if 
he  should  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  This  however 
was  not  necessary,  for  just  at  the  right  time  the  ships  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  course  arrived 
(3  Jan.  708).  On  the  very  following  day  Cae* 
tar,  whose  army  suflered  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Pompeians  from  want  of  com,  under- 
took with  three  legions  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  but  was  attacked  on  the  march  not  &r  fircm 
Bu spina  by  the  corps  which  Labienus  had  brought  up  to 
dislodge  Caesar  from  the  coast.     As  Labienus  hod  esiJii* 
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sively  cavalry  aud  archers,  and  Caesar  almost 
K^inaT*       nothing  but  infantry  of  the  line,  the  legions  were 

quickly  surrounded  and  exposed  to  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  retaliate  or  to  attack 
with  success.  No  doubt  the  deploying  of  the  entire  line 
relieved  once  more  the  flanks,  and  spirited  charges  saved  the 
honour  of  their  arms ;  but  a  retreat  was  unavoidable,  and 
had  Ruspina  not  been  so  near,  the  Moorish  javelin  would 
perhaps  have  accomplished  the  same  result  here  as  the  Par- 
thian bow  at  Carrhae. 

Caesar,  whom  this  day  had  fully  convinced  of  the  diffi 

culty  of  the  impending  war,  would  not  again  ex- 
TOsftion  at  pose  his  soldicrs  untried  and  discouraged  by  the 
uapina,  ^^^  mode  of  fighting  to  any  such  attack,  but 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  veteran  legions.  The  interval 
was  employed  in  providing  some  sort  of  compensation 
against  the  crushing  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  the  weap- 
ons of  distant  warfare.  The  incorporation  of  the  suitable 
men  from  the  fleet  as  light  horsemen  or  archers  in  the  land 
army  could  not  be  of  much  avail.  The  diversions  which 
Caesar  procured  were  somewhat  more  efliectual.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  arms  against  Juba  the  Gactulian 
pastoral  tribes  wandering  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
Atlas  towards  the  Sahara ;  for  the  commotions  of  the  Ma- 
rian and  Sullan  period  had  reached  even  to  them,  and  their 
indignation  against  Pompeius,  who  had  at  that  time  made 
them  subordinate  to  the  Numidian  kings  (iii.  415),  rendered 
them  from  the  onset  favourably  inclined  to  the  heir  of  the 
mighty  Marius  of  whose  Jugurthine  campaign  they  hod  still 
a  lively  recollection.  The  Mauretanian  kings,  Bogud  in 
Tingis  and  Bocchus  in  Jol,  were  Juba's  natural  rivals  and 
to  a  certain  extent  long  since  in  alliance  with  Caesar.  Fur- 
ther, there  still  roamed  in  the  border-region  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Bocchus  the  last  of  the  Catilinarians, 
that  Publius  Sittius  of  Nuceria  (p.  208),  who  eighteen  ycuirs 
before  had  become  converted  from  a  bankrupt  Italian  mer- 
chant into  a  Mauretanian  leader  of  free  bands,  and  since 
that  time  had  procured  for  himself  a  name  and  a  body  of 
Vol.  IV.— 23 
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retainers  amidst  the  Libyan  quarrels.  Bocohus  and  Sittiua 
united  fell  on  the  Numidian  land,  and  occupied  the  import* 
ant  town  of  Cirta ;  and  their  attack,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Gaetulians,  compelled  king  Juba  to  send  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  his  southern  and  western  frontiers. 

Caesar's  situation,  however,  continued  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant. His  army  was  crowded  together  within  a  space 
of  six  square  miles ;  though  the  fleet  conveyed  com,  the 
want  of  forage  was  as  much  felt  by  Caesar's  cavalry  as  by 
those  of  Pompeius  before  Dyrrhachium.  The  light  troops 
of  the  encpiy  remained  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of 
Caesar  so  immeasurably  superior  to  his,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  carry  aggressive  operations  into  the 
interior  even  with  veterans.  If  Scipio  rietlred  and  aban- 
doned the  coast  towns,  he  might  periiaps  achieve  a  victory 
like  those  which  the  vizier  of  Orodes  hf^  won  over  Crassus 
and  Juba  over  Curio,  and  he  could  at  least  endlessly  pro* 
tract  the  war.  The  simplest  consideration  suggested  this 
plan  of  campaign ;  evien  Cato,  although  fitr  from  a  strate- 
gist, counaielled  its  adoption,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  tp 
cross  with  a  corps  to  Italy  and  to  call  the  republicans  to 
arms — ^which,  amidst  the  utter  confusion  therci  might  very 
well  meet  with  success.  But  Cato  could  only  advise,  not 
command ;  Scipio  the  commander-in-chief  decided  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  on  in  the  region  of  the  coast.  This 
was  a  blunder,  not  merely  inasmuch  as  they  tliereby  dropped 
a  plan  of  war  promising  a  sure  result,  but  also  inasmuch  as 
the  region  to  which  they  transferred  the  war  was  in  danger- 
ous agitation,  and  a  good  part  of  the  army  which  they  op- 
posed to  Caesar  was  likewise  in  a  troublesome  tempei*.  The 
fearfully  strict  levy,  the  carrying  off  of  the  supplies,  the 
devastating  of  the  smaller  townships,  the  feeling  in  general 
that  they  were  being  sacrificed  for  a  cause  which  from  the 
outset  was  foreign  to  them  and  was  already  lost,  had  ex- 
aspi^ated  the  native  jiopulation  against  the  Roman  republi- 
cans fighting  out  their  last  struggle  of  despair  on  African 
soil ;  and  the  terrorist  pro(seedings  of  the  latter  against  all 
communities  that  were  but  suspected  of  indifference  (p. 
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521  )y  had  raised  this  exasperation  to  the  most  intense  ha^ 
tred.  The  African  towns  declared,  wherever  they  could 
venture  to  do  so,  for  Caesar ;  among  the  Gaetulians  and  tho 
Libyans,  who  served  in  numbers  among  the  light  troops  and 
even  in  the  legions,  desertion  was  spreading.  But  Scipio 
with  all  the  obstinacy  characteristic  of  folly  persevered  in 
his  plan,  mardied  with  all  his  force  from  Utica  to  appear 
before  the  towns  of  Ruspina  and  Little  Leptis  occupied  by 
Caesar,  furnished  Hadrumetuxn  to  the  north  and  Thapsus  to 
tbe  south  (on  the  promontory  BAs  ed  Dimjls)  with  strong 
garrisons,  and  in  concert  with  Juba,  who  likewise  appeared 
before  Ruspina  with  all  his  troops  not  required  by  the  de- 
fence of  the  firoutier,  offered  battle  repeatedly  to  the  enemy* 
But  Caesar  was  resolved  to  wait  for  his  veteran  legions. 
As  these  one  after  another  arrived  and  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  strife,  Scipio  and  Juba  lost  the  desire  to  risk  a 
pitdied  battle,  and  Caesar  had  no  means  of  compelling  them 
to  fight  owing  to  their  extraordinary  superiority  in  light 
cavalry.  Nearly  two  months  passed  away  in  marches  and 
skirmishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruspina  and  Thapsus, 
which  chiefly  had  relation  to  the  finding  out  of  the  concealed 
store-pits  (silos)  common  in  the  country,  and  to  tiie  exten- 
sion  of  posts.  Caesar,  compelled  by  the  enemy's  horsemen 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  heights  or  to  cover  his 
flanks  by  entrenched  lines,. yet  accustomed  his  soldiers  gradu- 
ally during  this  laborious  and  apparently  endless  warfare  to 
the  foreign  mode  of  fighting.  Friend  and  foe  hardly  recog- 
nized the  rapid  general  in  the  cautious  master  of  fence  who 
trained  his  men  carefully  and  not  unfrequently  in  person ; 
and  they  became  almost  puzzled  by  the  masterly  skill  which 
displayed  itself  as  conspicuously  in  delay  as  in  promptitude 
of  action. 

At  last  Caesar,  afler  b^ng  joined  by  his  last  reinforce- 
ments, made  a  lateral  movement  towards  Thap- 
Saplni        ^^^*    Scipio  had,  as  we  have  said,  strongly  gar 
risoned  this  town,  and  thereby  committed  the 
blunder  of  presenting  to  his  opponent  an  object  of  attack 
easy  to  be  seized;  to  this  first  error  he  soon  added  the 
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second  still  less  excusable  blunder  of  now  for  the  rescue  of 
Thapsus  giving  the  battle,  which  Caesar  had  wished  and 
Scipio  had  hitherto  rightly  refused,  on  ground  which  placed 
the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  of  the  line.  Imme* 
diately  along  the  shore,  opposite  to  Caesar^s  camp,  the 
legions  of  Scipio  and  Juba  appeared,  the  fore  ranks  ready 
for  fighting,  the  hinder  ranks  occupied  in  forming  an  en- 
trenched camp ;  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  of  Thapsus 
prepared  for  a  sally.  Caesar's  camp-guard  sufficed  to  re- 
pulse the  latter.  His  legions,  accustomed  to  war,  already 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  enemy  from  the  want  of 
precision  in  their  mode  of  array  and  their  ill-closed  ranks, 
while  the  entrenching  was  still  going  forward  on  that  side, 
and  before  even  the  general  gave  the  signal,  compelled  a 
trumpeter  to  sound  for  the  attack,  and  advanced  along  the 
whole  line  headed  by  Caesar  himself,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
men  advance  without  waiting  for  his  orders,  galloped  forward 
to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  The  right  wing,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  divisions,  frightened  the  line  of  elephants 
opposed  to  it— this  was  the  last  great  battle  in  which  these 
animals  were  employed — ^by  throwing  bullets  and  arrows, 
so  that  they  wheeled  round  on  their  own  ranks.  The  cover- 
ing force  was  cut  down,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
broken,  and  the  whole  line  was  overthrown.  The  defeat 
was  the  more  destructive,  as  the  new  camp  of  the  beaten 
army  was  not  yet  ready,  and  the  old  one  was  at  a  oonsidei-^ 
able  distance;  both  were  successively  captured  almost  with- 
out resistance.  The  mass  of  the  defeated  army  threw  away 
their  arms  and  sued  for  quarter;  but  Caesar^s  soldiers  were 
no  longer  the  same  who  had  re-adily  refrained  from  battle 
before  Rcrda  and  honourably  spared  the  defenceless  at 
Pharsalus.  The  habit  of  civil  war  and  the  rancour  left 
behind  by  the  mutiny  asserted  their  power  in  a  terrible 
manner  on  the  battle-field  of  Thapsus.  If  the  hydra  with 
which  they  fought  always  put  forth  new  energies,  if  the 
army  was  hurried  from  Italy  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Mace- 
donia, from  Macedonia  to  Africa,  and  if  the  repose  ever 
more  eagerly  longed  for  never  came,  the  soldier  sought,  and 
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not  wholly  without  cause,  the  reason  of  this  state  of  things 
in  the  unseasonable  clemency  of  Caesar.     He  had  sworn  to 
retrieve  the  general's  neglect,  and  remained  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  disarmed  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  to  the 
commands  of  Caesar  and  the  superior  officers.    The  fifty 
thousand  corpses  that  covered  the  battle-field  of  Thapsusi 
among  whom  were  several   Caesarian  officers  known  as 
secret  opponents  of  the  new  monarchy,  and  therefore  killed 
on  this  occasion  by  their  own  men,  showed  how  the  soldier 
procures  for  himself  repose.    The  victorious  army  on  the 
other  hand  numbered  no  more  than  fifty  dead  (6 
AprU  708). 
There  was  as  little  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  Afirica 
after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  as  there  had  been  a 
mkiu°  y®^  ^^^  A  ^^  before  in  the  East  after  the  defeat 

of  Pharsalus.  Cato  as  commandant  of  Utica 
convoked  the  senate,  set  forth  how  the  means  of  defence 
stood,  and  submitted  it  to  the  decision  of  those  assembled 
whether  they  would  yield  or  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
man — only  adjuring  them  to  resolve  and  to  act  not  each  one 
for  himself,  but  all  in  unison.  The  more  courageous  view 
found  several  supporters ;  it  was  proposed  to  manumit  on 
behalf  of  the  state  the  slaves  capable  of  arms,  which  however 
Cato  rejected  as  an  illegal  interference  with  private  property, 
and  suggested  in  its  stead  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  slave- 
owners.  But  soon  this  fit  of  resolution  in  an  assembly 
consisting  in  great  part  of  African  merchants  passed  off,  and 
they  agreed  to  capitulate.  Thereupon  when  Faustus  Sulla, 
son  of  the  regent,  and  Lucius  Afranius  arrived  in  Utica  with 
a  strong  division  of  cavalry  from  the  field  of  battle,  Cato 
still  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the  town  through  them ;  but 
he  indignantly  rejected  their  demand  to  let  them  first  of  all 
put  to  death  the  untrustworthy  citizens  of  Utica  en  tnasse^ 
and  chose  to  let  the  last  stronghold  of  the  republicans  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  without  resistance  rather  than 
to  profane  the  last  moments  of  the  republic  by  such  a 
massacre.  After  he  had — partly  by  his  author- 
ity, partly  by  liberal  largesses— checked  so  far 
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as  he  could  the  Airy  of  the  soldiery  against  the  unfortunate 
Uticans ;  after  he  had  with  touching  solicitude  furnished  to^ 
those  who  preferred  not  to  trust  themselves  to  Caesar'a 
mercy  the  means  for  flight,  and  to  those  who  wished  to 
remain  the  opportunity  of  capitulating  under  the  most 
tolerable  conditions,  so  fkr  as  his  ability  reached ;  and  after 
having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  render  to 
no  one  any  farther  ud,  he  held  himself  released  from  his 
command,  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  and  plunged  his  sword 
into  his  breast. 

Of  the  other  fugitive  leaders  only  a  few  escaped.     The 

The  leaders  ^^^^^^7  ^^**  ^^  ^^^  Thapsus  cnoouutered  the 
of «»«  re-  bands  of  Sittius,  and  were  cut  down  or  captured 
pntto  by  them;  their  leaders  Afranius  and  Faustus 

were  delivered  up  to  Caesar,  and,  when  the 
latter  did  not  order  their  immediate  execution,  they  were 
slain  in  a  tumult  by  his  veterans.  The  commander-in-chief 
Metellus  Scipio  with  the  fleet  of  the  defeated  party  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  cruisers  of  Sittius  and,  when  they  were 
about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  stabbed  himself.  King  Juba, 
not  unprepared  for  such  an  issue,  had  in  that  case  resolved 
to  die  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  him  befitting  a  king,  and 
had  caused  an  enormous  funeral  pile  to  be  prepared  in  the 
market-place  of  his  city  Zama,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
sume along  with  his  body  all  his  treasures  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  whole  citizens  of  Zama.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  showed  no  desire  to  let  themselves  be  employed 
by  way  of  decoration  for  the  funeral  rites  of  the  African 
Sardanapalus ;  and  they  closed  the  gates  against  the  king 
when  fleeing  from  l^e  battle-field  he  appeared,  aocompanied 
by  Marcus  Petreius,  before  their  city.  The  king— -one  of 
those  natures  that  become  savage  amidst  a  life  of  dazzling 
and  insolent  enjoyment,  and  prepare  for  themselves  even 
out  of  death  an  intoxicating  feast — resorted  with  his  com- 
panion to  one  of  his  country  houses,  caused  a  copious 
banquet  to  be  served  up,  and  at  the  close  of  the  feast 
challenged  Petreius  to  fight  him  to  death  in  single  combat. 
It  was  the  victor  of  Gatilina  that  received  his  death  at  th« 
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hand  of  the  king ;  die  latter  tiiereupon  oaused  himself  to  b« 
stabbed  by  one  of  his  slaves.  The  few  men  of  eminence 
that  escaped,  such  as  Labienus  and  Sextiis  Pompeius,  fol- 
lowed the  elder  brother  of  the  latter  to  Spain  and  sought^ 
like  Serforius  formerly,  the  last  refuge  of  robbers  and 
pirates  in  the  waters  and  the  mountains  of  that  still  half- 
independent  land. 

Without  resistance  Caesar  regulated  the  afiairs  of  Africa. 

As  Curio  had  already  proposed,  the  kingdom  of 
^^^^     Massinissa  was  broken  up.    The  most  eastern 

portion  or  region  of  Sitifis  was  united  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bocchus  king  of  East  Mauretania  (iii.  198),  and 
the  &ithful  king  Bognd  of  Tingis  was  rewarded  with  con- 
siderable gifts.  Cirta  (Constantine)  and  the  surrounding 
district,  hitherto  possessed  under  the  supremacy  of  Juba  by 
the  prince  Massinissa  and  his  son  Arabion,  were  conferred 
pn  the  candotHere  Publius  Sittius  t&at  he  might  settle  his 
half-Romatt  bands  there ;  *  but  at  the  same  time  this  district, 
as  well  as  by  fiur  die  largest  and  most  fertile  portion  Of  the 
late  Numidian  kingdom,  were  united  as  **New  Africa" 
with  the  older  province  of  Africa,  and  the  defence  of  the 
country  along  the  coast  against  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  the  republic  had  entrusted  to  a  client-king, 
was  imposed  by  the  new  monarch  on  the  empire  itself. 

The  struggle,  which  Pompeius  and  the  republicans  had 
The  victory  w'*^©*^'^®"^  Bgaiust  the  monarchy  of  Caesar,  thus 
ofmon-         tenninated,  after  having  lasted  for  four  years, 

in  the  complete  victory  of  the  new  monarch. 
No  doubt  the  monarchy  was  not  established  for  the  first 
time  on  the  battle-fields  of  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus;  it  might 
already  be  dated  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  and 
Caesar  in  league  had  established  their  joint  rule  and  over- 
tlirown  the  previous  aristocratic  constitution.    Yet  it  was 

*  Tho  inBoripdoDB  of  the  region  referred  to  preserve  ownerone  traees 
of  this  oolonizatioD.  The  name  of  the  Sittii  is  there  nnnBuaUy  frequent ; 
the  African  township  Miley  bears  as  Roman  the  name  eolonia  Samenni 
(Renier,  Itucr.  1264,  2828,  2824),  eTidently  from  the  Nucerian  ri^e^ 
god  Saruufl  (Sueton.  I&ui.  4). 
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only  those  baptisms  of  blood  of  the  ninth  August  706  and 
the  sixth  April  708  that  set  aside  the  joint  rule  so  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  absolute  dominion,  and  conferred  fixity  and 
formed  recognition  on  the  new  monarchy.  Risings  of  pre> 
is,  4&  tenders  and  republican  conspiracies  might  ensue 

and  provoke  new  commotions,  perhaps  even 
new  revolutions  and  restorations ;  but  the  continuity  of  the 
free  republic  that  had  been  uninterrupted  for  five  hundred 
years  was  broken  through,  and  monarchy  was  established 
throughout  the  range  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  legiti- 
macy of  accomplished  fact. 

'  The  constitutional  struggle  was  at  an  end ;  and  that  U 
The  «nd  of  ^^  ^»  ^^  proclaimed  by  Marcus  Cato  when 
**ie  re-  ^e  fell  ou  his  sword  at  Utica.     For  many  years 

he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  struggle 
of  the  legitimate  republic  against  its  oppressors ;  he  liad 
continued  it,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  hop^ 
of  victory.  But  now  the  struggle  itself  had  become  impo9- 
sible ;  the  republic  which  Marcus  Brutus  had  founded  was 
dead  and  never  to  be  revived ;  what  were  the  republicans 
now  to  do  on  the  earth  ?  The  treasure  was  carried  off,  the 
sentinels  were  thereby  relieved ;  who  could  blame  them  if 
they  departed  1  There  was  more  nobility,  and  above  all 
more  judgment,  in  the  death  of  Cato  than  there  had  been  in 
his  life.  Cato  was  anything  but  a  great  man ;  but  with  all 
that  shortsightedness,  that  perversity,  that  dry  prolixity, 
and  those  spurious  phrases  which  have  stamped  him,  for 
his  own  and  for  all  time,  as  the  ideal  of  unreflecting  repub- 
licanism and  the  &vourite  of  all  who  make  it  their  hobby, 
ho  was  yet  the  only  man  who  honourably  and  courageously 
defended  in  the  last  struggle  the  great  system  doomed  to 
destruction.  Just  because  the  shrewdest  lie  feels  itself 
inwardly  annihilated  before  the  simple  truth,  and  because 
all  the  dignity  and  glory  of  human  nature  ultimately  depend 
not  on  shrewdness  but  on  honesty,  Cato  has  played  a 
greater  part  in  history  than  many  men  far  superior  to  him 
in  intellect.  It  only  elevates  the  deep  and  tragic  signifi- 
cance of  his  death  that  he  was  himself  a  fool ;  in  truth  it  is 
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just  because  Don  Quixote  is  a  fool  that  he  is  a  tragic  figure. 
It  is  an  afecting  fact,  that  on  that  world-stage,  on  which  so 
many  great  and  wise  men  had  moved  and  acted,  the  fool 
was  destined  to  give  the  epilogue.  He  too  died  not  in  vain. 
It  was  a  fearfully  striking  protest  of  the  republic  against  tho 
monarchy,  that  the  last  republican  went  as  the  first  monarch 
came — a  protest  which  tore  asunder  like  gossamer  all  that 
so-called  constitutional  character  with  which  Caesar  invested 
his  monarchy,  and  exposed  in  all  its  hypocritical  falsehood 
the  shibboleth  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  under  the 
aegis  of  which  despotism  grew  up.  The  unrelenting  war&re 
which  the  ghost  of  the  legitimate  republic  waged  for  centu- 
ries, from  Cassius  and  Brutus  down  to  Tbrasea  and  Tacitus, 
nay  even  far  later,  against  the  Caesarian  monarchy — a  war- 
fare of  ^lots  and  of  literature — was  the  l^acy  which  the 
dying  Cato  bequeathed  to  his  enemies.  This  republican 
opposition  borrowed  from  Cato  its  whole  attitude-— stately, 
transcendental  in  its  rhetoric,  pretentiously  rigid,  hopeless, 
and  faithful  to  death ;  and  accordingly  it  began  even  imme- 
diately after  his  death  to  revere  as  a  saint  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  was  not  unfrequently  its  laughingstock  and  its 
scandal.  But  the  greatest  of  these  marks  of  respect  was  the 
iDvoluntary  homage  which  Caesar  rendered  to  him,  when  he 
made  an  exception  to  the  contemptuous  clemency  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  treat  his  opponents,  Pompeians  as 
well  as  republicans,  in  the  case  of  Cato  alone,  and  pursued 
him  even  beyond  the  grave  with  that  energetic  hatred  which 
practical  statesmen  are  wont  to  feel  towards  antagonists 
who  oppose  them  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  equally 
dangerous  and  impracticable. 
Vol.  IV.— *?3* 


CHAPTER  XL 

TBS   OLD   RfiPlTBLIO  AKD  THB    ITBW  MOKARCHT. 

Taa  new  monarch  of  Rome,  the  first  ruler  of  the  whcla 
domaia  of  Romano-Hellenio  civilization,  Gaiui 
S'^l^r.       Julius  Caesar,  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  (bom 
102.  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^)  when  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  the 

last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  momentous  viotoriea, 
placed  the  decision  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  his  hands. 
Few  men  have  had  their  elasticity  so  thoroughly  put  to  the 
proof  as  Caesar — the  sole  creative  genius  produced  by  Rome, 
and  the  last  produced  by  the  ancient  world,  wiiich  aooord- 
ingly  moved  on  in  the  track  that  he  marked  out  for  it  until 
its  sun  had  set.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  noble  fami- 
lies of  Latium — which  traced  back  its  lineage  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  in  fact  to  the  Venus- 
Aphrodite  common  to  both  nations — he  spent  the  years  of 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  as  the  genteel  youth  of  that 
epoch  were  wont  to  spend  them.  He  had  tasted  the  sweet- 
ness as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  of  fashionable  life, 
had  recited  and  declaimed,  had  practised  literature  and  made 
verses  in  his  idle  hours,  had  prosecuted  love-intrigues  of 
every  sort^  and  got  himself  initiated  into  ail  the  mysteries 
of  shaving,  curls,  and  ruffles  pertaining  to  the  toilette-wisdom 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  into  the  far  nK)re  mysterious  art  of 
always  borrowing  and  never  paying.  But  the  flexible  steel 
of  that  nature  was  proof  against  even  these  dissipated  and 
flighty  courses ;  Caesar  retained  both  his  bodily  vigour  and 
his  elasticity  of  mind  and  heart  unimpaired.  In  fencing  and 
in  riding  he  was  a  match  for  any  of  his  soldiers,  and  at 
Alexandria  his  swimming  saved  his  life;  the  incredible 
rapidity  of  his  journeys,  which  usually  for  the  sake  of  gain* 
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ing  time  were  performed  by  night — a  thorough  contrast  to 
the  procession-Iike  slowness  with  which  Pompcius  moTed 
from  one  place  to  another — ^was  the  astonishment  of  his  con* 
temporaries  and  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  his  success; 
The  mind  was  like  the  body.  His  remarkable  power  of 
intuition  revealed  itself  in  the  precision  and  practicability 
of  all  his  arrangements,  even  where  he  gave  orders  without 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  His  memory  was  matchless, 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  'to  carry  on  several  occupations 
simultaneously  with  equal  self-possession.  Although  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  monarch,  he  had  still  a 
heart.  So  long  as  he  lived,  he  cherished  the  purest  venera- 
tion ibr  his  worthy  mother  Aurelia  (his  father  having  died 
early)  ;  to  his  wives  and  above  all  to  his  daughter  Julia  he 
devoted  an  honourable  affection,  which  was  not  without 
reflex  inffaence  even  on  political  affairs.  With  the  ablest 
and  most  excellent  men  of  his  time,  of  high  and  of  humble 
rank,  he  maintained  noble  relations  of  mutual  fidelity,  with 
each  afler  his  kind.  As  he  himself  never  abandoned  any  of 
his  partisans  after  the  pusillanimous  and  unfeeling  manner 
of  Pompeius,  but  adhered  to  his  friends — and  that  not  merely 
from  calculation — ^through  good  and  bad  times  without  >vavep- 
ing,  several  of  these,  such  as  Aulus  Hirtius  and  Gains  Matius, 
gave,  even  after  his  death,  noble  testimonies  of  their  attach- 
ment to  him. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organized  there  is  any 
one  trait  to  be  singled  out  as  characteristic,  it  is  this — that 
he  stood  aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything  fanciful. 
As  a  matter  of  course  Caesar  was  a  man  of  passion,  for  with- 
out  passion  there  is  no  genius ;  but  his  passion  was  never 
stronger  than  he  could  control.  He  had  had  his  season  of 
youth,  and  song,  love,  and  wine  had  taken  joyous  possesj-ioi: 
of  his  mind ;  but  with  him  they  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
inmost  core  of  his  nature.  Literature  occupied  him  long 
and  earnestly;  but,  while  Alexander  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  Caesar  in  his  sleepless 
hours  mused  on  the  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
He  made  verses,  as  everybody  then  did,  but  they  were  weak ; 
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on  the  other  hand  he  was  interested  in  subjects  of  astronomy 
and  natural  science.  While  wine  was  and  continued  to  ba 
with  Alexander  the  destroyer  of  care,  the  temperate  Roman, 
after  the  revels  of  his  youth  were  over,  avoided  it  entirely. 
Around  him,  as  around  all  those  whom  the  full  lustre  of 
woman's  love  has  dazzled  in  youth,  fainter  gleams  of  it  con« 
tinued  imperishably  to  linger ;  even  in  later  years  he  had 
his  lovc^adventures  and  successes  with  women,  and  he  re- 
tained a  certain  foppishness  in  his  outward  appearance,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own 
manly  beauty.  He  carefully  covered  the  baldness  which 
he  keenly  felt  with  the  laurel  ohaplet  that  he  wore  in  public 
in  his  later  years,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  surrendered 
some  of  his  victories,  if  he  could  thereby  have  brought  back 
his  youthful  locks.  But,  however  much  even  when  monarch 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  women,  he  only  amused  himself 
with  them,  and  allowed  them  no  manner  of  influence  over 
him ;  even  his  much-censured  relation  to  queen  Cleopatra 
was  only  contrived  to  mask  a  weak  point  in  his  political 
position  (p.  510). 

Caesar  was  thoroughly  a  realist  and  a  man  of  sense ;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  and  achieved  was  pervaded  and 
guided  by  the  cool  sobriety  which  constitutes  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  this  he  owed  the 
power  of  living  energetically  in  the  present,  undisturbed 
either  by  recollection  or  by  expectation ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  capacity  of  acting  at  any  moment  with  collected  vigour, 
and  applying  his  whole  genius  even  to  the  smallest  and  most 
incidental  enterprise;  to  this  he  owed  the  many-sided  power 
with  which  he  grasped  and  mastered  whatever  imderstand- 
ing  can  comprehend  and  will  can  compel ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  self-possessed  ease  with  which  he  arranged  his  periods 
as  well  as  projected  his  campaigns ;  to  this  he  owed  the 
•marvellous  serenity'  which  remained  steadily  with  him 
through  good  and  evil  days ;  to  this  he  owed  the  complete 
independence,  which  admitted  of  no  control  by  favourite  or 
by  mistress,  or  even  by  friend.  It  resulted,  moreover,  from 
this  clearness  of  judgment  that  Caesar  never  formed  to  him 
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self  illusions  regarding  the  power  of  &te  and  the  ability  of 
man  ;  in  his  case  the  friendly  veil  was  lifled  up,  which  con* 
ceals  from  man  the  inadequacy  of  his  working.  However 
prudently  he  planned  and  contemplated  all  possibilities,  the 
feeling  was  never  absent  from  his  heart  that  in  all  things 
fortune,  that  is  to  say  accident,  must  bestow  success ;  and 
with  this  may  be  connected  the  circumstance  that  he  so 
often  played  a  desperate  game  with  destiny,  and  in  particular 
again  and  again  hazarded  his  person  with  daring  indifierence. 
As  indeed  occasionally  men  of  predominant  sagacity  betake 
themselves  to  a  pure  game  of  hazard,  so  there  was  in  Caesar's 
rationalism  a  point  at  which  it  came  in  some  measure  into 
contact  with  mysticism. 

Gifts  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  states- 
man. From  early  youth,  accordingly,  Caesar 
rtHtwrnan.*  was  a  Statesman  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  his  aim  was  the  highest  which  man 
is  allowed  to  propose  to  himself — the  political,  military^ 
intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  de* 
cayed  nation,  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  decayed  Hellenio 
nation  intimately  akin  to  his  own.  The  hard  school  of 
thirty  years'  experience  changed  his  views  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  aim  was  to  be  reached ;  his  aim  itself  re- 
mained the  same  in  the  times  of  his  hopeless  humiliation 
and  of  his  unlimited  plenitude  of  power,  in  the  times  when 
as  demagogue  and  conspirator  he  stole  towards  it  by  paths 
of  darkness,  and  in  those  when,  as  joint  possessor  of  the 
supreme  power  and  then  as  monarch,  he  worked  at  his  task 
in  the  full  light  of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
the  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  that  proceeded  from  him 
at  the  most  various  times  assume  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  great  building-plan.  We  cannot  therefore  properly 
speak  of  isolated  achievements  of  Caesar ;  he  did  nothing 
isolated.  With  justice  men  commend  Caesar  the  orator 
for  his  masculine  eloquence,  which,  scorning  all  the  arts  of 
the  advocate,  like  a  clear  flame  at  once  enlightened  and 
warmed.  With  justice  men  admire  in  Caesar  the  author 
the  inimitable  simplicity  of  the  composition,  the  unique 
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purity  and  beauty  of  the  language.  With  justice  the  groAt* 
est  masters  of  war  of  all  times  have  praised  Caesar  the 
general,  who^  in  a  singular  degree  disregarding  routine  and 
tradition^  knew  always  how  to  find  out  the  mode  of  war- 
fare by  which  in  the  given  ease  the  enemy  was  conquered, 
and  which  was  consequently  in  the  given  case  the  right 
one ;  who  with  the  certainty  of  divination  fbund  the  proper 
means  for  every  end  ;  who  after  defeat  stood  ready  for  bat- 
tle like  William  of  Orange,  and  ended  the  campaign  invari- 
ably  with  victory ;  who  managed  that  element  of  warfiire, 
the  treatn^'^t  of  which  serves  to  distinguish  military  genius 
from  the  mere  ordinary  ability  of  an  officer — the  rapid 
movement  of  masses — with  unsurpassed  perfection,  and 
found  the  guarantee  of  victory  hot  in  the  massiveness  of 
his  forces  but  in  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  not  in 
long  preparation  but  in  rapid  and  bold  action  even  with 
inadequate  means.  But  all  these  were  with  Caesar  mere 
secondary  matters ;  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  orator,  author, 
and  general,  but  he  became  each  of  these  merely  because 
he  was  a  consummate  statesman.  The  soldier  more  espe> 
cially  played  in  him  altogether  an  accessory  part,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  peculiarities  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished from  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon,  that  he 
began  his  political  activity  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  a  dema- 
gogue. According  to  his  original  plan  he  had  purposed  to 
reach  his  object,  like  Pericles  and  Gains  Graochiis,  without 
force  of  arms,  and  throughout  eighteen  years  he  had  as 
leader  of  the  popular  party  moved  exclusively  amid  politi- 
cal plans  and  intrigues — until,  reluctantly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  a  military  support,  he,  when  already  forty 
years  of  age,  headed  an  army.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  even  afterwards  remain  still  more  statesman  than 
general— -just  like  Cromwell,  who  also  transformed  himself 
from  a  leader  of  opposition  into  a  military  chief  and  demo- 
cratic king,  and  who  in  general,  little  as  the  Puritan  hero 
seems  to  resemble  the  dissolute  Roman,  is  yet  in  his  de* 
velopment  as  well  as  in  the  objects  which  he  aimed  at  and 
the  results  which  ^e  achieved  of  all  statesmen  perhaps  th« 
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most  akin  to  Caesar.  £von  in  his  mode  of  warfare  thU 
improvised  generalship  may  still  be  recognized  ;  the  enter* 
prises  of  Napoleon  against  Egypt  and  against  England  do 
not  more  clearly  exhibit  the  artillery-lieutenant  who  had 
risen  by  service  to  command  than  the  similar  enterprises 
of  Caesar  exhibit  the  demagogue  metamorphosed  into  a 
general.  A  r^ularly  trained  officer  wonld  hardly  have 
been  prepared,  through  political  considerations  of  a  not 
altogether  stringent  nature,  to  set  aside  the  best-founded 
military  scruples  in  the  way  in  which  Caesar  did  on  several 
occasions,  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  his  landing  in 
EpiruB.  Several  of  his  acts  are  therefore  censurable  in  a 
military  point  of  view ;  but  what  the  general  loses,  the 
statesman  gains.  The  task  of  the  statesman  is  universal 
in  its  natura  like  Caesar's  genius ;  if  he  undertook  things 
the  most  varied  and  most  remote  one  from  another,  they 
had  all  without  exception  a  bearing  on  the  one  great  object 
to  which  with  infinite  fidelity  and  consistency  he  devoted 
himself;  and  of  the  manifold  aspects  and  directions  of  his 
great  activity  he  never  preferred  one  to  another.  Although 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  he  yet  from  statesmanly  con- 
siderations  did  his  utmost  to  avert  the  civil  strife  and, 
when  it  nevertheless  began,  to  keep  his  laurels  from  the 
stain  of  blood.  Although  the  founder  of  a  military  mon- 
archy, he  yet,  with  an  energy  unexampled  in  history,  al- 
lowed no  hierarchy  of  marshals  or  government  of  prae- 
torians to  come  into  existence.  If  he  had  a  preference  for 
any  one  form  of  services  rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  for 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  peace  rather  than  for  those  of  war. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  action  as  a 
statesman  was  its  perfect  hai*mony.  In  reality  aU  the  con- 
ditions fbr  this  most  difficult  of  all  human  functions  were 
united  in  Caesar.  A  thorough  realist,  he  never  allowed  the 
images  of  the  past  or  venerable  tradition  to  disturb  him ; 
with  him  nothing  was  of  value  in  politics  but  the  living 
present  and  the  law  of  reason,  just  as  in  grammar  he  set 
aside  historical  and  antiquarian  research  and  recognized 
nothing  but  on  the  one  hand  the  living  uw4  hquendi  and 
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on  the  other  hand  the  rule  of  symmetry.  A  born  ruler 
he  governed  the  minds  of  men  as  the  wind  drives  th€ 
clouds,  and  compelled  the  most  heterogeneous  natures  to 
place  themselves  at  his  service — the  smooth  citizen  and  the 
rough  subaltern,  the  noble  matrons  of  Rome  and  the  fair 
princesses  of  Egypt  and  Mauretania,  the  brilliant  cavalry^ 
ofhcer  and  the  calculating  banker.  His  talent  for  organi- 
zation was  marvellous ;  no  statesman  has  ever  compelled 
alliances,  no  general  has  ever  collected  an  army  out  of  un- 
yielding and  refractory  elements  with  such  decision,  and 
kept  them  together  with  such  firmness,  as  Caesar  displayed 
in  constraining  and  upholding  his  coalitions  and  his  legions ; 
never  did  regent  judge  his  instruments  and  assign  each  to 
the  place  appropriate  for  him  with  so  acute  an  eye. 

He  was  monarch ;  but  he  never  played  the  king.  Even 
when  absolute  lord  of  Rome,  he  retained  the  deportment 
of  the  party-leader ;  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth,  easy  and 
charming  in  conversation,  complaisant  towards  every  one, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  bo  nothing  but  the  first  among 
his  peers.  Caesar  entirely  avoided  the  blunder  of  so  many 
men  otherwise  on  an  equality  with  him,  who  have  carried 
into  politics  the  tone  of  military  command ;  however  much 
occasion  his  disagreeable  relations  with  the  senate  gave  for 
it,  he  never  resorted  to  outrages  such  as  that  of  the  eight- 
eenth Brumalre.  Caesar  was  monarch ;  but  he  was  never 
seized  with  the  giddiness  of  the  tyrant.  He  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  among  the  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  who  in  great 
matters  and  little  never  acted  according  to  inclination  or 
caprice,  but  always  without  exception  according  to  his  duty 
as  ruler,  and  who,  when  he  looked  back  on  his  life,  found 
doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore,  but  no  fiilae 
step  of  passion  to  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  Caesar's  life,  which  even  on  a  small  scale  *  can  be  com- 

*  The  affair  with  Laberius,  told  in  the  well-known  prologue,  haa 
been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Caesar's  tyrannical  caprices,  but  those 
who  have  done  so  have  thoroughly  misunderstood  the  irony  of  the  situ* 
aiion  as  well  as  of  the  poet ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  naiveU  of  lament 
Ing  as  a  martyr  the  poet  who  readily  pockets  his  bonorariom. 
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pai'ed  with  those  poetico-senaual  ebullitions — suoh  as  the 
murder  of  Kleitos  or  the  burning  of  Persepolis — ^which  the 
history  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  reoords.  He 
isy  in  fine,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  those  mighty  men,  who 
has  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  career  the  statesman's  tact 
of  discriminaliing'  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible, 
and  has  not  broken  down  in  the  task  which  for  nobly  gifted 
natures  is  the  most  difficult  of  all — ^the  task  of  recognizing, 
when  on  the  pinnacle  of  success,  its  natural  limits.  What 
was  possible  he  performed,  and  never  left  the  possible  good 
undone  for  the  sake  of  the  impossible  better,  never  dis« 
dained  at  least  to  mitigate  by  palliatives  evils  that  were 
incurable.  But  where  he  recognized  that  fiite  had  spoken, 
he  always  obeyed.  Alexander  on  the  Hyphasis,  Napoleon 
at  Moscow,  turned  back  because  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  and  were  indignant  at  destiny  for  bestowing  even  on 
its  favourites  merely  limited  successes ;  Caesar  turned  back 
voluntarily  on  the  Thames  and  on  the  Rhine ;  and  at  the 
Danube  and  the  Euphrates  thought  not  of  unbounded  plana 
of  world«oonquest,  but  merely  of  carrying  into  effect  a  well- 
considered  regulation  of  the  frontiers. 

Such  was  this  unique  man,  whom  it  seems  so  easy  and 
yet  is  so  infinitely  difficult  to  describe.  His  whole  nature 
is  transparent  clearness;  and  tradition  preserves  more 
copious  and  more  vivid  information  regarding  him  than 
regarding  any  of  his  peers  in  the  ancient  world.  Of  such 
a  personage  our  conceptions  may  well  vary  in  point  of 
shallowness  or  depth,  but  they  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking, 
different ;  to  every  not  utterly  perverted  inquirer  the  grand 
figure  has  exhibited  the  same  essential  features,  and  yet  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  to  the  life.  The  secret 
lies  in  its  perfection.  In  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  as 
in  his  place  in  history,  Caesar  occupies  a  position  where  the 
great  contrasts  of  existence  meet  and  balance  each  other. 
Of  the  mightiest  creative  power  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
of  the  most  penetrating  judgment ;  no  longer  a  youth  and 
not  yet  an  old  man ;  of  the  highest  energy  of  will  and  the 
highest  capacity  of  execution  ;  filled  with  republican  ideals 
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and  ftt  the  same  time  bom  to  be  a  king ;  a  Roman  in  the 
deepest  essence  of  his  nature,  and  yet  called  to  reconeik 
and  combine  in  himself  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world  th« 
Roman  and  the  Hellenic  types  of  culture — ^Caesar  was  the 
entire  and  perfect  man.  Accordmgly  we  miss  in  him  more 
than  in  any  other  historical  personf^  what  ar^  called  char* 
acteristic  features,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  else  than 
deviations  from  the  natural  course  of  human  development. 
What  in  Caesar  passes  for  such  at  the  first  superficial  glance 
is,  when  more  closely  observed,  seen  to  be  the  peculiarity 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  epoch  of  culture  or  of  the 
nation ;  his  youthful  adventures,  for  instance,  were  common 
to  him  with  all  his  more  gifted  contemporaries  of  like  posi- 
tion, his  unpoetical  but  strongly  logical  temperament  was 
the  temperament  of  Romans  in  general:  It  formed  part 
also  of  Caesar's  full  humanity  that  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  time  and  place ;  for 
there  is  no  abstract  humanity — the  living  man  cannot  but 
occupy  a  place  in  a  given  nationality  and  in  a  definite  line 
of  culture.  Caesar  was  a  perfect  man  just  because  he  more 
than  any  other  placed  himself  amidst  the  currents  of  his 
time,  and  because  lie  more  than  any  other  possessed  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  nation — ^practical  apti- 
tude as  a  citizen — in  perfection :  for  his  Hellenism  in  fact 
was  only  the  Hellenism  which  had  been  long  intimately 
blended  with  the  Italian  nationality.  But  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance lies  the  difficulty,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  im- 
possibility, of  depicting  Caesar  to  the  life.  As  the  artist 
can  paint  everything  save  only  consummate  beautjy,  so  the 
historian,  when  once  in  a  thousand  years  he  encounters  the 
perfect,  can  only  be  silent  r^arding  it.  For  normality 
admits  doubtless  of  being  expressed,  but  it  gives  us  only 
the  negative  notion  of  the  absence  of  defect;  the  secret  of 
nature,  whereby  in  her  most  finished  manifestations  nor« 
mality  and  individuality  are  combined,  is  beyond  expres* 
sion.  Nothing  is  lefl  for  us  but  to  deem  those  fortunate 
who  beheld  this  perfection,  and  to  gain  some  faint  concep- 
tion of  it  from  the  reflected  lustre  which  rests  imporishably 
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on  the  works  that  were  the  creation  of  this  great  nature. 
These  also,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stanip  of  the  time.  The  Ko* 
man  hero  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  Greek 
predecessor  not  merely  as  an  equal,  but  as  a  supenor  ;  but 
the  world  had  meanwhile  become  old  and  its  youthful  lus- 
tre had  faded.  The  action  of  Caesar  was  no  longer,  like 
that  of  Alexander^  a  joyous  marching  onward  towards  a 
goal  indefinitely  remote ;  he  built  on,  and  out  of,  ruins,  and 
was  content  to  establish  himself  as  tolerably  and  as  securely 
as  possible  within  the  ample  but  yet  definite  bounds  once 
assigned  to  him.  With  reason  therefore  the  delicate  poetic 
taot  of  the  nations  has  not  troubled  itself  about  the  unpo- 
etical  Eoman,  and  has  invested  the  son  of  Philip  alone  with 
a|l  the  golden  lustre  of  poetry,  with  all  the  rainbow  hues 
of  legend.  But  with  equal  reason  the  political  life  of  na- 
tions has  during  thousands  of  years  again  and  again  revert- 
ed to  the  lines  which  Csiesar  drew ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
peoples  to  whom  the  world  belongs  still  at  the  present  day 
designate  the  highest  of  their  monarchs  by  his  name,  con- 
veys a  warning  deeply  significant  and,  unhappily,  fnaught 
with  shame. 

If  the  old,  in  every  respect  vicious,  state  of  things  was 
to  be  successfully  got  rid  of  and  the  common- 
adde^tbe  Wealth  was  to  be  renovated,  it  was  necessary 
parties,  g^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  country  should  be  practic- 
ally tranquillized  and  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  with  which  since  the  recent  catastrophe 
it  was  everywhere  strewed.  In  this  work  Caesar  set  out 
from  the  prinoiple  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  hitherto  sub- 
sisting parties  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly — for  where  the 
antagonistic  principles  are  irreconcilable,  wc  cannot  speak 
of  real  reconciliation — from  the  principle  that  the  arena,  on 
which  the  nobility  and  the  populace  had  hitherto  contended 
with  each  other,  was  to  be  abandoned  by  both  parties,  and 
that  both  were  to  meet  together  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
mcmarchical  constitution.  First  of  all  therefore  all  the 
older  quarrels  of  the  republican  past  were  regarded  as  done 
away  for  ever  and  irrevocably.     While  Caesar  gave  orders 
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that  the  statues  of  Sulla  which  had  been  thrown  down  bjr 
the  mob  of  the  capital  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Phar 
salus  should  be  re-erected,  and  thus  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  became  history  alone  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tiiat  great 
man,  he  at  the  same  time  cancelled  the  last  remaining  effecta 
of  Sulla's  exceptional  laws,  recalled  from  exile  those  who 
had  been  banished  in  the  times  of  the  Cinnan  and  Sertorian 
troubles,  and  restored  to  the  children  of  those  outlawed  by 
Sulla  their  forfeited  privilege  of  eligibility  to  office.  In 
like  manner  all  those  were  restored,  who  in  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  recent  catastrophe  had  lost  their  seat  in  the 
senate  or  their  civil  existence  through  sentence  of  the  cen- 
sors or  political  process,  especially  through  the  impeach- 
ments raised  on  the  basis  of  the  exceptional 
laws  of  702.  Those  alone  who  had  put  to  death 
the  proscribed  for  money  remained,  as  was  reasonable,  still 
under  attainder ;  and  Milo,  the  most  daring  condotHere  of 
the  senatorial  party,  was  excluded  from  the  general  pardon. 
Far  more  difficult  than  the  settlement  of  these  ques- 
tions which  already  belonired  substantially  to 
of  the  demo-  the  past  was  the  treatment  of  the  parties  coi> 
^^  '  fronting  each  other  at  the  moment— on  the  one 

hand  Caesar's  own  democratic  adherents,  on  the  other  hand 
the  overthrown  aristocracy.  That  the  former  should  be, 
if  possible,  still  less  satisfied  than  the  latter  with  Caesar's 
conduct  afler  the  victory  and  wiUi  his  summons  to  aban- 
don  the  old  standing-ground  of  party,  was  to  be  expected. 
Caesar  himself  desired  doubtless  on  the  whole  the  same 
issue  which  Gains  Gracchus  had  contemplated ;  but  the  de- 
signs of  the  Caesarians  were  no  longer  those  of  the  Grac* 
chans.  The  Roman  popular  party  had  been  driven  onward 
in  gradual  progression  from  reform  to  revolution,  from 
revolution  to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to  a  war  against  prop- 
erty ;  they  celebrated  among  themselves  the  memory  of 
the  reign  of  terror  and  now  adorned  the  tomb  of  Catilina, 
as  formerly  that  of  the  Gracchi,  with  flowers  and  garlands ; 
they  had  placed  themselves  under  Caesar's  banner,  because 
they  expected  him  to  do  for  them  what  Catilina  had  not 
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been  able  to  accomplish.  But  as  it  speedily  became  plair 
that  Caesar  was  very  far  from  intending  to  be  the  executor 
of  Catilina,  and  that  the  utmost  which  debtors  might  ex- 
pect from  him  was  some  alleviations  of  payment  and  modi- 
fications of  procedure,  indignation  found  loud  vent  in  the 
inquiry,  For  whom  then  had  the  popular  party  conquered, 
if  not  for  the  people  ?  and  the  rabble  of  this  description, 
high  and  low,  out  of  pure  chagrin  at  the  miscarriage  of  their 
politico-economic  Saturnalia  began  first  to  coquet  with  the 
Pompeians,  and  then  even  during  Caesar's  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  from  Italy  (Jan.  706-autumn  707)  to 
instigate  there  a  second  civil  war  within  the  first. 
The  praetor  Marcus  Caelius  Rufiis,  a  good  aristocrat  and 
bad  payer  of  debts,  of  some  talent  and  much 
OmUhb  and  culture,  as  a  vehement  and  fluent  orator  hitherto 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  Forum  one  of  the  most 
zealous  champions  for  Caesar,  proposed  to  the  people — 
without  being  instructed  from  any  higher  quarter  to  do  so 
— a  law  which  granted  to  debtors  a  respite  of  six  years 
free  of  interest,  and  then,  when  he  was  opposed  in  this  step, 
proposed  a  second  law  which  even  cancelled  all  claims  from 
loans  and  current  house  rents;  whereupon  the  Caesarian 
senate  deposed  him  from  his  office.  It  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  the  balance  in  the  great 
contest  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Pompeians ; 
Rufus  entered  into  communication  with  the  old  senatorian 
band-leader  Milo,  and  the  two  contrived  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, which  inscribed  on  its  banner  partly  the  republican 
constitution,  partly  the  cancelling  of  creditors'  claims  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves.  Milo  lefb  his  place  of  exile 
Massilia,  and  called  the  Pompeians  and  the  slave-herdsmen 
to  arms  in  the  region  of  Thurii;  Rufus  made  arrangements 
to  seize  the  town  of  Capua  by  armed  slaves.  But  the  lat- 
ter plan  was  detected  before  its  execution  and  frustrated  by 
the  Capuan  militia ;  Quintus  Pedius,  who  advanced  with  a 
legion  into  the  territory  of  Thurii,  scattered  the  band  mak- 
ing havoc  there ;  and  the  fall  of  the  two  leaderi 
put  an  end  to  the  scandal  (706). 
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NeTertheless  there  was  found  in  the  following  year 
(707)  a  second  fool,  the  tribune  of  the  people^ 
Doiabeiia.  Publius  Dolabella,'  who,  equally  insolvent  but 
far  from  being  equally  gifted  with  his  predeccs* 
sor,  introduced  afresh  his  law  as  to  creditors'  claims  and 
house  rents,  and  with  his  colleague  Lucius  ^rrebellius  began 
on  that  point  once  more — it  was  the  last  time — the  dema- 
gogic war;  there  were  serious  frays  between  the  armed 
bands  on  both  sides  and  various  street-riots,  till  the  com« 
roandant  of  Italy  Marcus  Antonius  ordered  the  military  to 
interfere,  and  soon  afterwards  Caesar's  return  from  the 
East  completely  put  an  end  to  the  preposterous  proceed- 
ings.  Caesar  attributed  to  these  silly  attempts  to  revive 
the  projects  of  Catilina  so  little  importazK^,  that  he  toler- 
ated Dolabella  in  Italy  and  indeed  after  some  time  even 
received  him  again  into  favour.  Against  a  rabble  of  this 
sort,  who  SiTe  not  intent  on  any  political  qu^^jsHon  at  all, 
but  solely  on  a  war  against  property — as  agMJn^t  gangs  of 
banditti — ^the  mere  existence  of  a  strong  ^K^vernment  is 
sufiicient ;  and  Caesar  was  too  great  and  too  considerate  to 
busy  himself  with  the  apprehensions  which  th*4  Italian  alarm- 
ists fdt  regarding  the  communists  of  that  d«f,  and  thereby 
unduly  to  procure  a  false  popularity  for  his  >Aonarcfay, 
While  Caesar  thus  might  leave,  and  a«  finally  left,  the 
late  democratic  party  to  the  pro'iess  of  decom- 
against  position  which  had  already  in  its  case  advanced 

and^^nb!      almost  to  the  utmost  limit,  he  hrd  on  the  other 
*'*°*'  haiid,  with  reference  to  the  foro^er  aristocratie 

party  possessing  a  &r  greater  vitality,  to  pare  the  way  for, 
and  initiate,  its  dissolution — which  time  aloD^  could  acoooft- 
plish — by  a  proper  oumbioation  of  r«pressi  *n  and  concili- 
ation. Among  minor  measures,  Caesar,  evert  from  a  natu- 
ral sense  of  propriety,  avoided  exasperating  t^^  fallen  party 
by  empty  sarcasm  ;  he  did  not  triumph  over  ms  conquered 
fellow-burgesses ;  *  he  meotioned  Pompcius  I'iWn  and  at 

*  The  'triumph  after  the  battle  of  Hutida  subseqaei^My  to  be  men* 
tioned  probably  had  reference  only  to  the  Lusitanian^  v^  served  is 
great  numbers  in  the  conquered  army. 
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vrays  with  respect,  and  caused  bi&  statue  OYcrthrown  by  the 
people  to  be  re-erected  at  the  soiiate-hous?,  when  the  latter 
was  restored,  in  its  earlier  distinguished  place.  To  politi- 
cal prosecutions  after  the  victory  Caesar  assigned  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits.  No  investigation  was  instituted  into 
the  various  cosfimunications  which  the  constitutional  party 
had  held  with  nominal  Caesarians;  Caesar  threw  the  piles 
of  papers  found  in  the  enemy^s  head-quarters  at  Pharsalus 
and  Thapsus  into  the  fire  unread ,  and  spared  himself  and 
the  country  from  political  processes  against  individuals  sys- 
pected  of  high  treason.  Further,  all  the  common  soldiers 
who  had  followed  their  Roman  or  provincial  officers  into 
the  contest  against  Caesar  came  off  with  impunity.  The 
sole  exception  made  was  in  the  case  of  those  Roman  bur- 
gesses,  who  had  taken  service  •in  the  army  of  the  Numidian 
king  Juba ;  their  property  was  confiscated  by  way  of  penr 
alty  for  their  treason. .  Even  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  con- 
quei'ed  party  Caesar  bad  granted  unlimited  pardon  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign  of  705 ;  but 
he  became  convinced  that  in  this  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  that  the  removal  at  least  of  the  leaders  among 
them  was  inevitable.  The  rule  by  which  he  was  thence- 
forth guided  wasy  that  every  one  who  afler  the  capitulation 
of  Uerda  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  army  or 
had  sat  in  the  opposition-senate,  if  he  survived  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  forfeited  his  property  and  his  political  rights, 
and  was  banished  firom  Italy  for  life ;  if  he  did  not  survive 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  his  property  at  least  fell  to  the 
state;  but  any  one  of  these,  who  had  formerly  accepted 
pardon  from  Caesar  and  was  once  more  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  in  that  case  forfeited  his  life.  These  rules 
WQre  however  materially  modified  in  the  execution.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  actually  executed  only  against  a  very 
few  of  the  numerous  backsliders.  In  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Mien  not  only  were  the  debts  attach- 
ing to  the  several  portions  of  the  estate  as  well  as  the  claims 
of  the  widows  for  their  dowries  paid  off,  as  was  reasonable, 
but  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate  was  left  also  to  the 
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cliildrcn  of  the  deceased.  Lastly  not  a  few  of  those,  whc 
in  oonsequence  of  those  rules  were  liable  to  punishment 
and  confiscation  of  property,  were  at  once  pardoned  en- 
tirely  or  got  off  with  fines,  like  the  African  capitalists  who 
were  impressed  as  members  of  the  senate  of  Utica.  And 
even  the  others  almost  without  exception  got  their  freedom 
and  property  restored  to  thorn,  if  they  could  only  prevail 
on  themselves  to  petition  Caesar  to  that  effect ;  on  several 
who  declined  to  do  so,  such  as  the  consular  Marcus  Marcel- 
lue,  pardon  was  even  conferred  unasked,  and  ultimately  in 
710  a  general  amnesty  was  issued  for  all  who  were  still  un- 
recalled. 

The  republican  opposition  submitted  to  be  pardoned ; 
but  it  was  not  reconciled.  Discontent  with  the 
new  order  of  things  aiid  exasperation  against  the 
unwonted  ruler  were  general.  For  open  political  resistance 
there  was  indeed  no  farther  opportunity-^-it  was  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account,  that  some  oppositional  tribunes 
on  occasion  of  the  question  of  title  acquired  for  themselves 
the  republican  crown  of  martyrdom  by  a  demonstrative  in- 
tervention against  those  who  had  called  Caesar  king — but 
republicanism  found  expression  all  the  more  decidedly  as  an 
opposition  of  opinion,  and  in  secret  agitation  and  plotting. 
Not  a  hand  stirred  when  the  Imperator  appeared  in  public 
There  was  abundance  of  wall-piacards  and  sarcastic  verses 
full  of  bitter  and  telling  popular  satire  against  the  new 
monarchy.  When  a  comedian  ventured  on  a  republican 
allusion,  he  was  saluted  with  the  loudest  applause.  The 
praise  of  Cato  formed  the  fasliionable  theme  of  oppositional 
pamphleteers,  and  their  writings  found  a  public  all  the  more 
grateful  because  even  literature  was  no  longer  free,  Caesar 
indeed  combated  the  republicans  even  now  on  their  own 
field;  he  himself  and  his  abler  confidants  replied  to  the 
Cato-iiterature  with  Anticatones,  and  the  republican  and 
Caesarian  scribes  fought  round  the  dead  hero  of  Utica  like 
the  Trojans  and  Hellenes  round  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  course  in  this  conflict — where  the  publio 
thoroughly  republican  in  its  feelings  was  judge — the  Caesar^ 
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lans  had  the  worst  of  it.  No  course  remained  but  to  overawe 
the  authors ;  on  which  account  men  well  iiuown  and  dungero 
ous  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  such  as  PuLIiua  Nigldiua 
Figulus  and  Aulus  Coocina,  had  more  difficulty  hi  obtaining 
permission  to  return  to  Italy  than  other  exiles^  while  the 
oppositional  writers  tolerated  in  Italy  were  subjected  to  a 
practical  censorship,  the  restraints  of  which  were  all  the 
more  annoying  that  the  measure  of  punishment  to  be  dreaded 
was  utterly  arbitrary.*  llie  underground  machinations  of 
the  overthrown  parties  against  the  new  monarchy  will  be 
more  fitly  set  forth  iu  another  connection.  Here  it  is  suf* 
ficient  to  say  that  risings  of  pretenders  as  well  as  of  republi- 
cans were  incessantly  brewing  throughout  the  Roiinan  empire ; 
that  the  flames  of  civil  war  kindled  now  by  the  Pompeians, 
now  by  the  republicans^  again  burst  forth  brightly  at  various 
places ;  and  that  in  the  capital  there  was  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  monairch.  But  Caesar  could  not  be 
induced  by  these  plots  even  to  surround  himself  permanently 
with  a  body-guard^  and  usually  contented  himself  with 
making  known  the  detected  conspiracies  by  public  placards. 
However  much  Caesar  was  wont  to  treat  all  things  re* 

lating  to  his  personal  safety  with  daring  indiffer- 
Qtkoau^  enoe,  he  could  not  possibly  conceal  from  himself 
JUIJ^^^^        the  very  serious  danger  with  which  this  mass  of 

malcontents  threatened  not  merely  himself  but 
also  his  creations.  If  nevertheless,  disregarding  all  the 
warning  and  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  without  deluding 
himself  as  to  the  implacability  of  the  very  opponents  to 
whom  he  showed  mercy,  persevered  with  marvellous  com- 
posure and  energy  in  the  course  of  pardoning  by  fur  tliu 
greater  number  of  them,  he  did  so  neither  from  the  chivalrous 
magnanimity  of  a  proud,  nor  from  the  sentimental  clemency 
of  an  effeminate,  nature,  but  from  the  correct  statesman ly 
consideration  that  vanquished  j^arties  are  disposed  of  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  public  injury  by  their  absorption 

*  Any  one  who  desires  to  compare  the  old  and  new  hardships  of 
authors  will  find  opportunity  of  doing  sola  the  letter  of  Caecina  (Cicero, 
Ad.  /^bm.  yL  7). 
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within  tho  state  than  by  any  attempt  to  extirpate  them  by 
proscription  or  to  eject  them  from  the  commonwealth  by 
banishment.  Caesar  could  not  for  his  high  objects  dispense 
with  the  constitutional  party  itself,  which  in  fact  embraced 
not  the  aristocracy  merely  but  all  the  elements  of  a  free  and 
national  spirit  among  the  Italian  burgesses ;  for  his  schemes, 
which  contemplated  the  renovation  of  the  antiquated  state, 
he  needed  the  whole  mass  of  talent,  culture,  hereditary  and 
self-acquired  distinction,  which  this  party  embraced ;  and 
in  this  sense  he  may  well  have  named  the  pardoning  of  his 
opponents  the  finest  reward  of  victory.  Accordingly  the 
most  prominent  chie&  of  the  defeated  parties  were  indeed 
removed,  but  full  pardon  was  not  withheld  from  the  men  of 
the  second  and  third  rank  and  especially  of  the  younger 
generation ;  they  were  not,  howeyer,  allowed  to  sulk  in 
passive  opposition,  but  were  by  more  or  less  gentle  pressure 
induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  new  administration, 
and  to  accept  honours  and  offices  from  it.  As  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  William  of  Orange,  so  with  Caesar  his  great- 
est difficulties  began  only  after  the  victory.  Every  revolu- 
tionary conqueror  learns  by  experience  that^  if  after  van- 
quishmg  his  opponents  he  would  not  remain  like  Cinna  and 
Sulla  a  mere  party  chief,  but  would  like  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  William  of  Orange  substitute  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  the  necessarily  one-sided  programme  of  his 
own  party,  for  the  moment  all  parties,  his  own  as  well  as 
the  vanquished,  unite  against  the  new  chief;  and  the  more 
80,  the  more  great  and  pure  his  idea  of  his  new  vocation. 
Ilie  friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  Pompeians,  though 
doing  homage  with  the  lips  to  Caesar,  bore  yet  in  heart  a 
grudge  either  at  monarchy  or  at  least  at  the  dynasty ;  the 
degenerate  democracy  was  in  open  rebellion  against  Caesar 
from  the  moment  of  its  perceiving  that  Caesar's  objects  were 
by  no  means  its  own ;  even  the  personal  adherents  of  Caesar 
murmured,  when  they  found  that  their  chief  was  establishing 
instead  of  a  state  of  condotiieri  a  monarchy  equal  and  just 
towards  all,  and  that  the  portions  of  gain  accruing  to  them 
were  to  be  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  vanquiehedi 
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This  settlement  of  the  commonwealth  was  acceptable  to  no 
party,  and  had  to  be  imposed  on  his  associates  no  less  than 
on  his  opponents.  Caesar's  own  position  was  now  in  a  cer^ 
tain  sense  more  imperilled  than  before  the  victory ;  birt 
what  he  lost,  the  state  gained.  By.annihilating  the  partiei 
and  not  simply  sparing  the  partisans  but  allowing  every  man 
of  talent  or  even  merely  of  good  descent  to  attain  to  office 
irrespective  of  his  political  past,  he  gained  for  his  great 
building  all  the  working  power  extant  in  the  state ;  and  nol 
only  so,  but  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  participation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  same  work  led  the  nation  also  over 
imperceptibly  to  the  newly  prepared  ground.  The  fact  that 
this  reconciliation  of  the  parties  was  for  the  moment  only 
external  and  that  they  were  for  the  present  much  less  agreed 
in  adherence  to  the  new  state  of  things  than  in  hatred  against 
Caesar,  did  not  mislead  him ;  he  knew  well  that  antagonisms 
lose  their  keenness  when  brought  into  such  outward  union, 
and  that  only  in  Ihis  way  can  the  statesman  anticipate  the 
work  of  time,  which  alone  is  able  finally  to  heal  such  a 
strife  by  laying  the  old  generation  in  the  grave.  Still  less 
did  he  inquire  who  hated  him  or  meditated  his  assassination. 
Like  every  genuine  statesman  he  served  not  the  people  for 
reward — not  even  for  the  reward  of  their  love — ^but  sacri* 
ficed  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  blessing  of 
posterity,  and  above  all  for  the  permission  to  save  and  re- 
new his  nation. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  transition  was  effected  from  the  old  to 
JjJJJ'**  the  new  state  of  things,  we  must  first  of  all  re- 
collect that  Caesar  came  not  to  begin,  but  to 
complete.  The  plan  of  a  new  polity  suited  to  the  times, 
long  ago  projected  by  Gaius  Gracchus,  had  been  maintained 
by  his  adherents  and  successors  with  more  or  less  of  spirit 
and  success,  but  without  wavering.  Caesar,  from  the  outset 
and  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  had  for  thirty  years  borne  alofl  its  banner  without 
ever  changing  or  even  so  much  as  concealing  his  colours ;  he 
remained  democrat  even  when  monarch.    As  he  accepted 
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without  limitation,  apart  of  course  from  the  proposteroua 
projects  of  Catilina  and  Clodius,  the  heritage  of  his  party ; 
as  he  displayed  the  bitterest,  even  personal,  hatred  to  the 
aristocracy  and  the  genuine  aristocrats ;  and  as  he  retained 
unchanged  the  essential  ideas  of  Roman  democracy,  viz. 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  debtors,  transmarine  coloniza- 
tion, gi*adual  equalization  of  the  dififerencea  of  rights  among 
the  classes  belonging  to  the  state,  emancipation  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  from  the  senate :  his  monarchy  was  so  little  at 
variance  with  democracy,  that  democracy  on  the  contrary 
only  attained  its  completion  and  fulfilment  by  means  of  that 
monarchy.  For  his  monarchy  was  not  the  Oriental  despo- 
tism of  divine  right,  but  a  monarchy  such  as  Gains  Grac- 
ohus  wished  to  found,  such  as  Pericles  and  Cromwell 
founded — the  representation  of  the  nation  by  the  man  in 
whom  it  puts  supreme  and  unlimited  confidence.  The  ideas. 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Caesar's  work,  were  so  far 
not  strictly  new ;  but  to  him  belongs  their  realization,  which 
after  all  is  everywhere  the  main  matter ;  and  to  him  pertains 
the  grandeur  of  execution,  which  would  probably  have 
surprised  the  brilliant  projector  himself  if  he  could  have 
aeen  it,  and  which  has  impressed,  and  will  always  impress, 
every  one  to  whom  it  has  been  presented  in  the  living 
reality  or  in  the  mirror  of  history — to  whatever  historical 
epoch  or  whatever  shade  of  politics  he  may  belong — accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  human  and 
historical  greatness, with  deep  and  ever-deepening  admiration. 
At  this  point  however  it  is  proper  expressly  once  for  all 
to  postulate  what  the  historian  everywhere  tacitly  pi'esumes, 
and  to  protest  against  the  custom — common  to  simplicity 
and  perfidy— of  using  historical  praise  and  historical  censure, 
dissociated  from  the  given  circumstances,  as  phrases  of 
general  application,  and  in  the  present  case  of  construing 
our  judgment  respecting  Caesar  into  a  judgment  respecting 
what  is  called  Caesarianism.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of 
past  centuries  ought  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  present ; 
but  not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  if  one  could  simply  by  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  discover  the  conjunctures  of  the  present 
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in  the  records  of  the  past,  and  collect  from  these  the 
symptoms  for  a  political  diagnosis  and  the  specifics  for  a 
prescription ;  it  is  instructive  only  so  far  as  the  observation 
of  earlier  forms  of  culture  reveals  the  organic  conditions  of 
civilization  generally — the  inndamental  forces  everywhere 
alike,  and  the  manner  of  their  combination  everywhere 
different— Hind  leads  and  encourages  men,  not  to  unreflecting 
imitation,  but  to  independent  reproduction.  In  this  sense 
the  history  of  Caesar  and  of  Roman  Imperialism,  with  all 
the  unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  master-worker,  with  all  the 
historical  necessity  of  the  work,  is  in  truth  a  more  bitter 
censure  of  modem  autocracy  than  could  be  written  by  the 
hand  of  man.  According  to  the  same  law  of  nature  in 
virtue  of  which  the  smallest  organism  infinitely  surpasses 
the  most  artistic  machine,  every  constitution  however  de- 
fective which  gives  play  to  the  free  self-determination  of  a 
m^ority  of  citizens  infinitely  surpasses  the  most  brilliant 
and  humane  absolutism ;  for  the  former  is  capable  of  develop* 
ment  and  therefore  living,  the  latter  is  what  it  is  and  there- 
fore dead.  This  law  of  nature  has  verified  itself  in  the 
Roman  absolute  military  monarchy  and  verified  itself  all 
the  more  completely,  that,  under  the  impulse  of  its  creator's 
genius  and  in  the  absence  of  all  material  extraneous  compli- 
cations, thai  monarchy  developed  itself  more  purely  and 
freely  than  any  similar  state.  From  Caesar's  time,  as  the 
sequel  will  show  and  Gibbon  has  shown  long  ago,  the 
Roman  system  had  only  an  external  coherence  and  received 
only  a  mechanical  extension,  while  internally  it  became  even 
with  him  utterly  withered  and  dead.  If  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  autocracy  and  above  all  in  Caesar^s  own  soul  (p.  248) 
the  hopeful  dream  of  a  combination  of  free  popular  develop- 
ment and  absolute  rule  was  still  cherished,  the  government 
of  the  highly -gifted  emperors  of  the  Julian  house  soon  taught 
men  in  a  terrible  form  how  far  it  was  possible  to  hold  fire 
and  water  in  the  same  vessel.  Caesar*s  work  was  necessary 
and  salutary,  not  because  it  was  or  could  be  fraught  with 
blessing  in  itself,  but  because — with  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  antiquity,  which  was  based  on  slavery  and  was 
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utterly  a  stranger  to  republican-constitutional  representfi' 
tion,  and  in  presence  of  the  legitimate  civic  constitution 
which  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years  had  ripened  into 
oligarchic  absolutism — absolute  military  monarchy  was  the 
copestone  logically  necessary  and  the  least  of  evils.  When 
once  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  in  Virginia  and  the  Caro* 
linas  shall  have  carried  matters  as  far  as  their  congeners 
in  the  Sullan  Borne,  Gaesarianism  will  there  too  be  legit- 
imized in  the  view  of  the  spirit  of  history ;  *  where  it  ap- 
pears under  other  conditions  of  development,  it  is  at  once  a 
caricature  and  a  usurpation.  But  history  will  not  submit 
to  curtail  the  true  Caesar  of  his  due  honour,  because  her 
verdict  may  lead  simplicity  astray  in  the  presence  of  bad 
Caesars,  and  may  give  to  roguery  occasion  for  lying  and 
fraud.  She  too  is  a  Bible,  and  if  she  cannot  any  more  than 
the  Bible  hinder  the  fool  from  misunderstanding  and  the 
devil  from  quoting  her,  she  too  will  be  able  to  bear  with, 
and  to  requite,  them  both. 

The  position  of  the  new  chief  of  the  state  assumed,  formal- 
Formal  ^^'  ^  B^i^u^Ai*  shape.  Caesar  was  invested  with 
•hapeoftho     tiie  dictatorship  at  first  temporarily  after  the  re- 

xxew  monarob.  m.  if 

49.  turn  from  Spain  in  705,  then  after  the  battle  of 

Pharsalus  from  the  autumn  of  706  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  lastly  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  from  the  1st 
45^  Jan.  709  as  an  annual  office,  to  which  he  was 

designated  at  first  for  ten  years,  and  ultimately 
in  710  tor  life ;  f  also  with  the  censorship  under 
40.  the  new  title  of  praefectuB  morum  in  708  for 

^  three  years,  in  710  for  life :  likewise  with  the 

4S-  consulship  at  first  for  706  in  the  usual  way — this 

*  When  this  was  written — ^in  the  year  1867 — ^no  one  conld  foresee 
how  800D  the  mightiest  struggle  and  most  gloiioos  victory  as  yet  re- 
corded in  human  annals  would  save  the  United  Slates  from  this  fearful 
trial,  and  secure  the  future  existence  of  an  absolute  self-governing  free- 
dom not  to  be  permanently  kept  in  check  by  any  local  Gaesarianism. 
f  He  was  thus  when  he  died  (710)  dictator  for  the  fourth  time  and 
designat<{d  dictator  for  life;  as  he  is  so  named  in  thi 
document  m  Josephus,  ArUiq,  xiv.  10,  7. 
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was  the  ofBce,  the  holding  of  which  ioimediately  occasioned 
the  civil  war — afterwards  for  five,  finally  for  ten  years,  once 
also  without  colleague ;  moreover  not  with  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  indeed,  but  ydith  a  power  similar  to  the  tribuni- 
^  cian  in  706  for  life ;  then  with  the  first  placC; 

and  along  with  this  the  right  of  leading  the  vote, 
in  the  senate ;  lastly  (708)  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator  for  life.  *  Caesar  did  not  need  to  have  the  supers 
vision  of  worship  now  entmsted  to  him,  as  he  already  held 
the  office  of  Pontifex  maximus  (p.  198) ;  he  became,  how- 
ever, a  member  of  the  second  great  priestly  college  of  the 
augurs.  To  this  motley  union  of  civil  and  priestly  offices 
there  was  added  a  yet  ihr  more  motley  multitude  of  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  committed  to  Caesar  the 
right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace  without  consulting  the 
senate  or  the  people,  the  disposal,  of  armies  and  treasures, 
the  nomination  of  the  provincial  governors,  a  l^inding  right 
of  proposal  as  respected  a  portion  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
dty  of  Rome,  the  conducting  of  elections  in  the  centuriate 
comitia,  the  right  of  nominating  patricians,  and  other  such 
extraordinary  prerogatives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  empty 
honours  and  decorations,  the  conferring  of  the  title  of 
^  father  of  his  fatherland,"  the  designation  of  the  month  in 
which  he  was  bom  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears  of  Ju- 
lius, and  other  manifestations  of  the  foolish  tendency  towards 

*  The  name  imperaior  belonged  in  the  republicau  period  to  the  vic- 
torioas  generalf  and  was  accordingly  laid  aside  with  the  surrender  of 
the  military  command.  Caesar  bore  it  at  first  as  governor  of  Gaol 
in  the  osual  way ;  but  the  retention  of  the  title  after  the  termination 
of  his  generalship  and  the  celebration  of  his  triumph  wqs  new.  So  far 
there  was  certainly  laid  in  this  the  ground  for  a  distinction,  as  regards 
the  title  of  imperator^  between  the  permanent  title,  which  was  subse- 
quently prefixed  to  the  name,  and  that  which  was  temporary  and 
therefore  capable  of  repetition,  which  was  placed  afWr  the  name  ;  and 
we  find  also  that  Caesar,  even  when  he  had  been  called  In  the  former 
sense  Imperator  once  for  all,  was  yet  after  the  gaining  of  victories  sa- 
luted  by  acclamation  on  the  battle-field  as  imperator ;  he  never  bore 
the  title,  however,  prefixed  to  his  name,  but  constantly  called  himself 
and  made  others  call  him  draply  Caesar  imperaior  (without  adding  any 
sign  of  repetition). 
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a  courtly  tone,  which  ultimately  passed  into  the  silliest 
adoration.  Evidently  an  attempt  was  thus  made — appa- 
rently by  way  of  com  promise  between  the  new  courtly  de- 
votion and  the  republican  aversion  to  call  the  monarchy  bj 
its  right  name — to  analyze  the  absolute  authority  of  th<s 
monarch  into  its  individual  constituent  elements ;  which  in 
truth  was  as  superfluous  as  it  was  logically  mistaken,  for 
absolute  power  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  withdraws  it- 
self from  all  specification.  That  Caesar  himself  intended 
to  manufacture  his  new  kingly  power  out  of  this  bundle  of 
old  and  new  offices  and  extraordinary  commissions,  is  a  con- 
jecture more  naive  than  ingenious.  Men  of  judgment  will 
not  require  any  proof,  either  that  Caesar  intended  to  engraft 
on  the  commonwealth  his  supreme  power,  not  merely  for  a 
few  years  or  even  as  a  personal  office  for  an  indefinite  period 
or  for  life  somewhat  like  Sulla's  regency,  but  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  organ — in  other  words,  as  hereditary  power 
—or  that  he  selected  for  the  new  institution  an  appropriate 
and  simple  designation ;  for  if  it  is  a  political  blunder  to 
create  names  without  substantial  meaning,  it  is  scarcely  a 
less  error  to  set  up  the  substance  of  plenary  power  without 
a  name.  Only  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  the 
formal  shape  chosen  by  Caesar;  partly  because  in  this 
period  of  transition  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  build- 
ings are  not  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other,  partly 
because  the  devotion  of  his  clients  which  already  anticipated 
the  nod  of  their  master  loaded  him  with  a  jEnultitude— ofieu- 
sive  doubtless  to  himself— of  decrees  of  confidence  and  laws 
conferring  honours.  Least  of  all  did  the  tribunician  power 
furnish  an  available  expression  to  designate  the  functions  of 
the  now  chief  of  the  state,  for  the  tribune  of  the  people 
constitutionally  could  not  command,  but  could  only  forbid 
others  commanding.  Nor  could  the  new  monarchy  fitly 
attach  itself  to  the  consulship,  on  account  of  the  collegiate 
character  that  could  not  well  be  separated  from  this  office ; 
Caesar  too  laboured  evidently  to  degrade  this  hitherto  su- 
preme magistracy  into  an  empty  title,  and  even  when  ]u 
undertook  it,  did  not  ordinarily  hold  it  for  the  whole  year 
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but  soon  resigned  it  to  subordinate  personages.  The  dictator^ 
ship  was  practically  the  most  prominent  in  point  of  fre- 
(^uency  and  dofiniteness  among  Caesar's  many  offices,  evi^ 
dently  because  Caesar  employed  it  in  the  significance  whidi 
it  had  of  old  in  the  constituttonal  machinery— as  an  extraor 
dinary  presidency  for  surmounting  extraordinary  crises. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  far  from  recommending  itself  as 
the  expression  of  the  new  monarchy,  for  it  was  a  magistrucy 
clothed  with  an  exceptional  and  unpopular  character ;  and  !t 
was  much  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  new  monarchy,  if 
Caesar  was  invested-— as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  as 
from  his  earlier  party  position  could  hardly  be  otherwise — 
not  with  the  anomalous  Sullaii,  but  with  (the  limit  of  time 
excepted)  the  ordinary  republican,  dictatorship. 

The  new  name  of  Imperator,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
in  every  respect  the  appropriate  formal  expres- 
Sf^tor.  «ion  ^^  the  new  monarchy  ;  just  because  it  is 
new,  and  no  definite  outward  occasion  for  its  in 
troduction  is  apparent.  The  new  wine  might  not  be  pul 
into  old  bottles ;  here  is  a  new  name  for  the  new  thing,  and 
that  name  most  pregnantly  sums  up  what  the  democratic 
party  had  already  expressed  in  the  Gabinian  law,  only  with 
less  precision,  as  the  function  of  Its  chief — the  concentration 
of  official  power  {imperium)  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  chief 
independent  of  the  senate.  We  find  on  Caesar's  coins,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  last  period,  alongside  of  the  dictator* 
ship  the  title  of  Imperator  prevailing,  and  in  Caesai''s  law 
as  to  political  crimes  the  monarch  seems  to  have  been  des- 
ignated by  this  name ;  and,  what  is  quite  decisive,  the 
authority  of  Imperator  was  given  to  Caesar  not  merely  for 
his  own  person,  but  also  for  his  bodily  or  adopted  descend 
ants.  Accordingly  the  following  times,  though  not  imme- 
diately, connected  the  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Imperator. 
To  lend  to  this  new  office  at  once  a  democratic  and  a  reli* 
gious  sanction,  Caesar  probably  intended  to  associtite  with 
it  on  the  one  hand  the  tribuniclan  power,  on  the  other  the 
supreme  pontificate,  as  heirlooms,  although  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  priesthood  that  we  have  express  testi- 
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mony  to  his  having  made  it  hereditary.  In  point  of  state- 
law  the  new  office  of  Imperator  was  based  on  the  position 
which  the  consuls  or  proconsuls  occupied  oulsido  of  the 
pomerium^  so  that  not  merely  the  military  command,  but 
the  supreme  judicial  and  consequently  also  the  administrar 
tive  power,  were  included  in  it.^  The  Imperator  stood  to 
the  consul  in  a  certain  measure  as  the  latter  stood  to  the 
praetor,  inasmuch  as  their  authority  was  similar  in  kind,  but 
in  case  of  collision,  as  the  praetor  gave  way  to  the  consul, 

*  The  widely  spread  opinion,  wbich  sees  in  the  imperiAl  office  of 
Imperator  an  essentially  military  power,  namely,  the  dignity  of  general 
of  the  empire  tenable  for  life,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  is  not  war- 
ranted either  by  the  signification  of  the  word  or  by  the  view  taken  by 
the  old  authorities.  Imperium  is  the  power  of  command,  tmpercUor  is 
the  possessor  of  that  power ;  in  these  words  as  in  the  corresponding 
Greek  terms  jrparas,  ubroKpdrvp  so  little  is  there  implied  a  specifio 
military  reference,  that  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  Tery  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  official  power,  where  it  appears  purely  and  completely,  to 
embrace  war  and  process — that  is,  the  military  and  the  civil  power  of 
command — as  one  inseparable  whole.  Pio  says  quite  correctly  (liii.  17 ; 
oomp.  xliiL  44;  lii.  41)  that  the  name  Imperator  was  assumed  by  the 
emperors  "  to  indicate  their  full  power  instead  of  the  title  of  king  and 
dictator  {wphs  l^Xatffuf  r^s  avTaT€\ovs  tr^v  i^owiaSf  iyrl  riff  rod  fiturtr 
Xims  rov  re  9ucrdT»pos  iriK^'fiirttts) ;  for  these  older  titles  disappeared  in 
name,  but  in  reality  the  title  of  Imperator  gives  the  same  prerogativeB 
(t^  8^  8^  l^pyoy  abrwy  r^  rov  ahroitparopoi  vpocriyopltj^  fitfiaMvyrM)^  for 
instance  the  right  of  levying  soldiers,  imposing  taxes,  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  exercising  the  supreme  authority  over  burgess 
and  non-burgess  in  and  out  of  the  dty  and  punishing  any  one  at  any 
place  capitally  or  otherwise,  and  in  general  of  assuming  the  preroga> 
tivcs  connected  with  the  supreme  imperium  in  the  earliest  times.'*  It 
could  not  well  be  Faid  in  plainer  terms,  that  imperaior  is  nothing  but  a 
synonym  for  rexy  just  as  iviperart  coincides  with  regere. 

It  is  no  doubt  inconsistent  with  this  view — and  the  circumstance 
seems  to  have  primarily  given  rise  to  the  couoeptif^n  of  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Imperator  as  a  military  office — that  Tiberius  called  himself 
the  master  of  his  slaves,  the  imperator  of  his  soldiers,  the  prinoe 
(TpoKpiTosy  princept)  of  his  fellow-burgesses  (Bio,  Ivii.  8).  But  in  this 
very  statement  lies  its  most  complete  confirmation  ;  for  Tiberius  in  fact 
rejected  that  new  imperial  imperium  (Sueton.  UV),  26 ;  Dio,  Ivii:  2 ; 
Bckhel,  vi.  200)  and  was  imperator  only  in  the  more  special  sense,  in 
which  this  name  was  certainly  purely  military  but  was  a  mere  title* 
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so  the  consul  gave  way  to  the  Imperator ;  which  was  also 
distmctly  marked  externally  by  the  elevated  imperial  chair 
placed  between  the  two  offidal  seats  of  the  consuls.  The 
authority  of  the  Imperator  was  qualitatively  superior  to  the 
consular-proconsular,  only  in  so  fkr  as  the  former  was  not 
limited  as  respected  time  or  space  but  was  held  for  life  and 
heritable  and  operative  also  in  the  capital;  as  the  Impe- 
rator could  not,  while  the  oonsul  could,  be  checked  by  col* 
leagues  of  equal  power ;  and  as  all  the  restrictions  placed 
in  course  of  time  on  the  original  supreme  ofiioial  power — 
especially  the  obligation  to  give  place  to  the  provocatio  and 
to  respect  the  advice  of  the  senate — did  not  apply  to  the 
Imperator. 

In  a  word,  this  new  office  of  Imperator  was  nothing  else 

than  the  primitive  regal  office  re-established; 
liihment  for  it  was  those  very  restrictions — as  respected 
of ^ regal     ^j^^  temporal  and  local  limitation  of  power,  the 

collegiate  arrangement,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  or^  the  community  that  was  necessary  in  certain 
cases — which  distinguished  the  consul  jQrom  the  king  (i.  323 
et  seq.).  There  is  hardly  a  trait  of  the  new  monarchy  which 
was  not  found  in  the  old :  the  union  of  the  supreme  military, 
judicial,  and  administrative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince ;  a  religious  presidency  over  the  commonwealth ;  the 
right  of  issuing  ordinances  with  binding  power ;  the  redu<y 
tion  of  the  senate  to  a  council  of  state ;  the  revival  of  the 
patriciate  and  of  the  praefecture  of  the  city ;  the  peculiar 
quasi-hereditary  character,  for  the  constitution  of  Caesar, 
exactly  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  allowed  the 
monarch  to  nominate  his  successor  under  the  forms  of  adop* 
tion.  But  still  more  striking  than  these  analogies  is  the  in- 
ternal similarity  of  the  monarchy  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the 
monarchy  of  Caesar;  if  those  old  kings  of  R(5me  with  all 
their  plenitude  of  power  had  yet  been  sovereigns  of  a  free 
community  and  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  commons 
against  the  nobility,  Caesar  too  had  not  come  to  destroy 
liberty  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  primarily  to  break  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  the  aristocracy.    Nor  need  it  surprise  us  that  Caesar, 
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anything  but  a  political  antiquary,  went  back  five  hundred 
years  to  find  the  model  for  a  new  state;  for,  seeing  that  the 
supreme  magistracy  of  the  Roman  oommonwealth  had  re- 
mained at  all  times  a  royalty  restricted  by  a  number  of 
special  laws,  the  idea  of  the  regal  office  itself  had  by  no 
means  become  obsolete.  At  very  various  periods  and  from 
very  different  sides — in  the  republican  dictatorship,  in  the 
decem viral  power,  in  the  Sollan  regency — ^there  had  been 
even  during  the  republic  a  practical  recurrence  to  it ;  indeed 
by  a  certain  logical  necessity,  whenever  an  exceptional 
power  seemed  to  be  needed,  the  unlimited  imperium^  which 
was  simply  nothing  else  than  the  regal  power,  came  into 
play  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  limited  imperium. 

Lastly,  outward  considerations  also  recommended  this 
recurrence  to  the  former  royalty.  Mankind  have  infinite 
difficulty  in  reaching  new  creations,  and  therefore  cherish  the 
once  developed  forms  as  sacred  heirlooms.  Accordingly 
Caesar  very  judiciously  connected  himself  with  Servius 
Tullius,  in  the  same  way  as  subsequently  Charlemagne  con- 
nected himself  with  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  attempted  at 
least  to  connect  himself  with  Charlemagne.  He  did  so,  not 
in  a  circuitous  way  and  secretly,  but,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessors, in  the  most  opcm  manner  possible;  it  was  indeed 
the  very  object  of  this  connection  to  find  a  clear,  national 
and  popular  form  of  expression  for  the  new  state.  From 
ancient  times  there  stood  on  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  those 
seven  kings,  whom  the  conventional  history  of  Rome  was 
wont  to  bring  on  the  stage ;  Caesar  ordered  his  own  to  be 
erected  beside  them  as  the  eighth.  lie  appeared  publicly  in 
the  costume  of  the  old  kings  of  Alba.  In  his  new  law  as  to 
political  offenders  the  principal  variation  from  that  of  Sulla 
was,  that  there  was  placed  alongside  of  the  national  commu- 
nity, tuad  on  a  level  with  it,  the  Imperator  as  the  living  and 
personal  expression  of  the  people.  In  the  formnla  used  for 
political  oaths  there  was  added  to  the  Jo  vis  and  the  Penates 
of  the  Roman  people  the  Genius  of  the  Imperator.  The 
outward  badge  of  monarchy  was,  according  to  the  view  uni- 
versally diffused  in  antiquity,  the  image  of  the  monarch  oi 
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u.  the  ooins ;  from  the  year  710  the  head  of  Gaesas 

nppears  oo  those  of  the  Roman  state. 

There  could  aooordingly  be  do  complaint  at  least  on  the 
score  that  Caesar  left  the  public  in  the  daric  as  to  his  yiew 
of  his  position  ;  as  distinctly  and  as  formally  as  possible  he 
came  forward  not  merely  as  monarch,  but  as  very  king  of 
Rome.  It  is  possible  even,  although  not  exactly  probable^ 
afid  at  any  rate  of  subordinate  importance,  that  he  had  it  in 
view  to  designate  his  official  power  not  with  the  new  name 
of  Imperator,  but  directly  with  the  old  one  of  king.*  Even 
in  his  lifetime  many  of  his  enemies  as  of  his  friends  were  of 
opinion  that  he  intended  to  have  himself  expressly  nomi- 
nated king  of  Rome ;  several  indeed  of  his  most  vehement 
adherents  snggested  to  him  in  different  ways  and  at  difiereni 
times  that  he  should  assume  the  crown ;  most  strikingly  of 
all,  Marcus  Antonius,  when  he  as  consul  offered  the  diadem 

to  Caesar  before  all  the  people  (16  Feb.  710). 

But  Caesar  rejected  these  proposals  without  ex<« 

*  On  this  question  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion ;  the  hypothesif 
however  that  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to  rule  the  Romans  as  Imperator, 
the  non-Homans  as  Rex,  must  be  simply  dismissed.  It  is  based  solely 
on  the  story  that  in  the  sitting  of  the  senate  in  which  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated a  SibylHtte  utterance  Was  brouglit  forward  by  qua  of  the  priests  in 
charge  of  the  oracles,  Lacins  Cotta,  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthians 
could  only  be  vanquished  by  a  "  king^"  and  in  cojiaequence  of  this  the 
resolution  was  adopted  to  commit  to  Caesar  regal  power  over  the  Romnn 
provinces.  This  story  was  certainly  in  circulation  immediately  after 
Caet^ar^s  death.  But  not  only  does  it  nowhere  find  any  sort  of  even  in- 
direct confirmation,  bnt  It  is  even  expressly  pronounced  false  by  the 
contemporary  Cicero  (/)«  I>w.  it  64, 119)  and  reported  by  the  later  lii»- 
torians,  especially  by  Suetonius  (79)  and  Dio  (zliv.  16)  merely  as  a  ru- 
mour  which  they  are  far  from  wishing  to  guarantee ;  and  it  is  under 
such  circumstances  no  better  accredited  by  the  fact  of  Plutarch  (Ca^B. 
60,  64;  Brut.  10)  and  Appian  {B.  C.  it.  110)  repeating  h  after  their 
«ont,  the  former  by  way  of  anecdote,  the  latter  methodically.  But  the 
story  is  not  merely  unattested ;  it  is  also  intrinsieaily  impossible.  Bven 
leaving  out  of  account  that  Caesar  had  too  much  intellect  and  too  much 
political  tact  to  decide  important  questions  of  state  after  the  oligarchic 
'ashion  by  a  stroke  of  the  oracle-machinery,  he  could  never  think  of 
thus  formally  and  legally  splitting  up  the  state  which  he  wished  to  r» 
dace  io  a  level. 
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oeption  at  once.  If  he  at  the  same  time  took  steps  against 
jiiose  who  made  use  of  these  incidents  to  stir  republican 
opposition,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that' he  was  not 
in  earnest  with  his  rejection ;  and  as  little  has  proof  been 
adduced  that  these  invitations  took  place  at  his  bidding,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  the  multitude  for  the  unwonted  spec- 
tacle of  the  Roman  diadem.  It  may  have  been  the  uncalled* 
for  zeal  of  vehement  adherents  alone  that  occasioned  these 
incidents ;  it  may  be  also,  that  Caesar  merely  permitted  or 
even  suggested  the  scene  with  Antonius,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  possible  to  the  inconvenient 
gossip  by  a  declinature  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  bur- 
gesses and  inserted  by  supreme  command  even  in  the 
calendar  of  the  state.  The  probability  is  that  Caesar,  who 
appreciated  alike  the  value  of  a  convenient  formal  designsr 
tion  and  the  antipathies  of  the  multitude  which  fiisten  more 
on  the  names  than  on  the  essence  of  things,  was  resolved  to 
avoid  the  name  of  king  as  tainted  with  an  ancient  cui*se  and 
as  more  familiar  to  the  Romans  of  his  time  when  applied  to 
the  despots  of  the  East  than  to  their  own  Numa  and  Servius, 
and  to  appropriate  the  substance  of  royalty  under  the  title 
of  Imperator. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  style  and  title,  the 

sovereign  ruler  was  there,  and  accordingly  the 
Sfrt**         court  established  itself  at  once  with  all  its  duo 

accompaniments  of  pomp,  insipidity,  and  empti- 
ness. Caesar  appeared  in  public  not  in  the  robe  of  the  con- 
suls which  was  bordered  with  purple  stripes,  but  in  the  robe 
wholly  of  purple  which  was  reckoned  in  antiquity  as  the 
proper  regal  attire,  and  received,  seated  on  his  golden  chair 
and  without  rising  from  it,  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
senate.  The  festivals  in  his  honour  commemorative  of 
birthday,  of  victories,  and  of  vows,  filled  the  calendar. 
When  Caesar  came  to  the  capital,  his  principal  servants 
marched  forth  in  troops  to  great  distances  so  as  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  To  be  near  to  him  began  to  be  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  the  rents  rose  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  he 
lived.      Personal  interviews  with  him  were  rendered  so 
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difficult  by  the  multitude  of  individuals  soliciting  audience, 
that  Caesar  found  himself  compelled  in  many  cases  to  com« 
municate  even  with  his  intimate  friends  in  writing,  and  that 
persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  had  to  wait  for  hours  in  the 
ante-chamber.  People  felt,  more  clearly  than  was  agreeable 
to  Caesar  himself  that  they  no  longer  approached  a  fellow- 

citizen.  There  arose  a  monarchical  aristocracy, 
patridan        which  was  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  once  new 

and  old,  and  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  idea  of 
casting  into  the  shade  the  aristocracy  of  the  oligarchy  by 
that  of  royalty,  the  nobility  by  the  patriciate.  The  patrician 
body  still  subsisted,  although  without  essential  privileges 
as  an  order,  in  the  character  of  a  close  aristocratic  guild 
(i.  387) ;  but  as  it  could  receive  no  new  gtntes  (i.  388)  it 
had  dwindled  away  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  there  were  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  patrician  gentes  still  in  existence.  Caesar,  himself 
sprung  from  one  of  them,  got  the  right  of  creating  new  pa- 
trician gentes  conferred  on  the  Imperator  by  decree  of  the 
people,  and  so  established,  in  contrast  to  the  republican 
nobility,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  patriciate,  which  most 
happily  combined  all  the  requisites  of  a  monarchical  aristoc- 
racy— the  charm  of  antiquity,  entire  dependence  on  the.gov- 
emment,  and  total  insignificance.  On  all  aides  the  new 
sovereignty  revealed  itself. 

Under  a  monarch  thus  practically  unlimited  there  could 
hardly  be  room  for  a  constitution  at  all--^still  less  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  hitherto  existing  commonwealth  based  on  the 
legal  co-operation  of  the  burgesses,  the  senate,  and  the  sev- 
eral magistrates.  Caesar  fully  and  definitely  reverted  to 
the  tradition  of  the  regal  period ;  the  burgess^usembly  re* 
mained — what  it  had  already  been  in  that  period — by  the 
aide  of  and  with  the  king  the  supreme  and  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people;  the  senate  was 
brought  back  to  its  original  destination  of  giving  advice  to 
the  ruler  when  he  requested  it ;  and  lastly  the  ruler  con- 
centrated in  his  person  anew  the  whole  magisterial  au* 
thoritj)  so  that  there  existed  no  independent  state-official  by 
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his  side  any  more  than  by  the  side  of  the  kings  of  the  eur 
liest  times. 

In  legishition  the  deraocrmtic  monarch  adhered  to  the 
Le  isiation  primitive  maxim  of  Roman  state-law,  that  the 
community  of  the  people  in  concert  with  the 
king  convoking  them  had  alone  the  power  of  organically 
regulating  the  commonwealth ;  and  he  had  his  constitutive 
enactments  regularly  sanctioned  by  decree  of  the  people. 
The  free  energy  and  the  authority  half-moral ,  half-political, 
which'  the  yea  or  nay  of  those  old  warrior-assemblies  had 
carried  with  it,  could  not  indeed  be  again  instilled  into  the 
so-called  comitia  of  this  period;  the  co-operation  of  the 
burgesses  in  legislation,  which  in  the  old  constitution  had 
been  extremely  limited  but  real  and  living,  was  in  the  new 
practically  an  unsubstantial  shadow.  There  was  therefore 
no  need  of  special  restrictive  measures  against  the  oomitia ; 
many  years'  experience  had  shown  that  every  government 
.—the  oligarchy  as  well  as  the  monardi— easily  kept  on  good 
terms  with  this  formal  sovereign.  These  Caesarian  comitia 
were  an  important  element  in  the  Caesarian  system  and 
indirectly  of  practical  significance,  only  in  so  far  as  tiiey 
served  to  retain  in  principle  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  to  constitute  an  energetic  protest  against  sultanism. 

But  at  the  same  time — as  is  not  only  obvious  of  itself, 
but  is  also  distinctly  stated— ^the  other  maxim 
also  of  the  oldest  state  law  was  revived  by  Caesar 
himself,  and  not  merely  for  the  first  time  by  his  successors; 
viz.  that  what  the  supreme,  or  rather  sole,  magistrate  com< 
mands  is  unconditionally  valid  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office, 
and  thaty  while  legislation  no  doubt  belongs  only  to  the  king 
and  the  burgesses  in  concert,  the  royal  edict  is  equivalent 
to  law  at  least  till  the  demission  of  its  author. 

While  the  democratic  king  thus  conceded  to  the  com* 
The  senEte  "^'inity  of  the  people  at  least  a  formal  share  in 
M  the  Btftto-  the  sovereiirnty,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
Uienon-  to  divide  his  authority  with  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  governing  body,  the  college  of  senators* 
The  senate  of  Caesar  was  to  be — in  a  quite  different  way 
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from  the  later  senate  of  Augustus — nothing  but  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  which  he  made  use  of  for  advising  with  him 
beforehand  as  to  laws,  and  lor  the  issuing  of  the  more  im- 
portant administrative  ordinances  through  it,  or  at  least 
under  its  name— for  cases  in  fact  occurred  where  decrees  of 
senate  were  issued,  of  which  none  of  the  senators  recited  as 
present  at  their  preparation  had  any  cogni^anea  There 
were  no  material  difficulties  of  form  in  reducing  the  senate 
to  its  original  deliberative  position,  which  it  had  overstepped 
more  de  facto  than  dtjurt;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necesKary 
to  protect  himself  from  practteal  resistance,  for  the  Roman 
senate  was  as  much  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  to 
Caesar  as  the  Attic  Areopagus  was  of  the  opposition  to 
Pericles.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  number  of  senators, 
which  had  hitherto  amounted  at  most  to  six  hundred  in  its 
normal  condition  (iii.  484)  and  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  recent  crises,  was  raised  by  extraordinary  supplement 
to  nine  hundred ;  and  at  the  stune  time,  to  keep  it  at  least 
up  to  this  mark,  the  number  of  quaestors  to  be  nominated 
annually,  that  is  of  members  annually  admitted  to  the 
senate,  was  raised  from  twenty  to  forty.*  The  extraordinary 
filling  up  of  the  senate  was  undertaken  by  the  monarch 
alone.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  additions  he  secured  to 
himself  a  permanent  influence  through  the  circumstance,  that 
the  electoral  coll<^e8  were  bound  by  law  to  give  tiicir  votes 
to  the  first  twenty  candidates  for  the  quaestorship  who  were 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  monarch ; 
besides,  the  crown  was  at  lib^ty  to  confer  the  honorary 
rights  attaching  to  the  quaestorship  or  to  any  office  superior 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  seat  in  the  senate  in  particular,  by 
way  of  exception  even  on  individuals  not  qualified.  The 
selection  of  the  extraordinary  members  who  were  added 
naturally  fell  in  the  main  on  adherents  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  introduced,  along  with  eqtUtes  of  respectable 
standing,  various  dubious  and  plebeian  personages  into  the 

*  According  to  the  probable  estimate  formerly  assumed  (Iii.  43-i), 
this  would  yield  an  average  aggregate  number  of  from  1000  to  1204 
fefoatoiB. 
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proud  corporation — ^former  seoators  who  had  been  erased 
from  the  roll  by  the  censor  or  in  oonaequence  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  foreigners  from  Spain  and  Gaul  who  had  to  some 
extent  to  learn  their  Latin  in  the  senate,  men  lately  sub- 
altern officers  who  had  not  previously  received  even  the 
equestrian  riag,  sons  of  freedmen  or  of  such  as  followed 
dishonourable  trades,  and  other  elements  of  a  like  kind. 
The  exclusive  circles  of  the  nobUity,  to  whom  this  change 
in  the  personal  composition  of  the  senate  naturally  gave  the 
bitterest  offence,  saw  in  it  an  intentional  depreciation  of  the 
very  institution  itself.  Caesar  was  not  capable  of  such  a 
self^estructive  policy ;  he  was  as  determined  not  to  let  him- 
self  be  governed  by  his  council  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  institute  in  itself  They  might  more  correct- 
ly have  discerned  in  this  proceeding  the  intention  of  the 
monarch  to  take  away  from  the  senate  its  former  character 
of  an  exclusive  representation  of  the  oligarchic  aristocracy, 
and  to  make  it  once  more— what  it  had  been  in  the  regal 
period — a  state-council  representing  all  classes  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  state  through  their  most  intelligent  ele- 
ments, and  not  necessarily  excluding  the  man  of  humble 
birth  or  even  the  foreigner ;  just  as  those  earliest  kings  in- 
troduced non-burgesses  (i.  116,  119,  385),  Caesar  introduced 
non-Italians  into  his  senate. 

While  the  rule  of  the  nobility  was  thus  set  aside  and  its 

existence  undermined,  and  while  the  senate  in 
m^n?by  ^^  ^^^  form  was  merely  a  tool  of  the  monarch, 
S^on,  autocracy  was  at  the  same  time  most  strictly 

carried  out  in  the  administration  and  goTern- 
ment  of  the  state,  and  the  whole  executive  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  First  of  all,  the  Imperator 
naturally  decided  in  person  every  question  of  any  moment. 
Caesar  was  able  to  carry  personal  government  to  an  extent 
which  wo  puny  men  can  hardly  conceive,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  explained  solely  from  the  unparalleled  rapidity  and 
decision  of  his  working,  but  has  moreover  its  ground  in  a 
more  general  cause.  When  wo  see  Caesar,  Sulla,  Gains 
Gracchus,  and    Roman    statesmen  in  general  displaying 
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throughout  an  activity  which  transcends  our  notions  of 
human  powers  of  working,  the  reason  lies,  not  in  any  change 
that  human  nature  has  undergone  since  that  time,  but  in 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  household.  The  lioman  house  was  a  machine, 
in  which  even  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  yielded  their  produce  to  the  master;  a  master, 
who  knew  how  to  govern  these,  worked  as  it  were  with 
countless  minds.  It  was  the  beau  ideal  of  bureaucratic 
centralization;  which  our  counting-house  system  strives 
indeed  zealously  to  imitate,  but  remains  as  far  behind  the 
prototype  as  the  modern  power  of  capital  is  inferior  to  the 
ancient  system  of  slavery.  Caesar  knew  how  to  profit  by 
this  advant^e ;  wherever  any  post  demanded  special  confi* 
denoe,  we  see  him  filling  it  up  on  principle — so  far  as  other 
considerations  at  all  permit — with  his  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
clients  of  humble  birth.  His  works  as  a  whole  show  what 
an  organizing  genius  like  his  could  accomplish  with  such  an 
instrument ;  but  to  the  question,  how  the  details  of  these 
marvellous  feats  were  achieved,  we  have  no  adequate 
answer.  Bureaucracy  resembles  a  manufactory  also  in  this 
respect,  that  the  work  done  does  not  appear  as  that  of  the 
individuals  who  have  worked  at  it,  but  as  that  of  the  manu- 
&ctory  which  stamps  it.  This  much  only  is  quite  clear, 
that  Caesar  had  no  helper  at  all  in  his  work  who  exerted  a 
personal  influence  over  it  or  was  even  so  much  as  initiated 
into  the  whole  plan ;  he  was  not  only  the  sole  master-work- 
man, but  he  worked  also  without  skilled  associates,  merely 
with  common  labourers. 

With  respect  to  details  as  a  matter  of  course  in  strictly 
political  afiairs  Caesar  avoided,  so  far  as  was  at  all  possible, 
any  delegation  of  his  functions.  Where  it  was  inevitable, 
as  especially  when  during  his  frequent  absence  from  Rome 
he  had  need  of  a  higher  organ  there,  the  person  destined  for 
this  purpose  was,  significantly  enough,  not  the  legal  deputy 
of  the  monarch,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  but  a  confidant 
without  officially  recognized  jurisdiction,  usually  Caesar's 
banker,  the  cunning  and  pliant  Phoenician  merchant  Lucius 
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Cornelius  Balbus  from  Gades*  In  administrft- 
c^ft^Dc^      ^^^^  Caesar  was  above  all  oarefdl  to  resume  the 

keys  of  the  stato-chest — which  the  senate  had 
appropriated  to  itself  after  the  fiill  of  the  regal  power,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  had  possessed  itself  of  the  government 
— and  to  entrust  them  only  to  tiiose  servants  who  with  their 
persons'  were  absolutely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  him. 
In  respect  of  ownership  indeed  the  private  means  of  the 
monarch  remained,  of  course,  strictly  separate  from  tiie 
property  of  the  state ;  but  Caesar  took  in  hand  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  whole  financial  and  monetary  system  of  the 
state,  and  conducted  it  entirely  in  the  way  in  which  he  and 
the  Roman  grandees  generally  were  wont  to  manage  the 
administration  of  their  own  means  and  substance.  For  the 
future  the  levying  of  the  provincial  revenues  and  in  the  main 
also  the  management  of  the  coinage  were  entrusted  to  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  Imperator,  and  men  of  the 
senatorial  order  were  excluded  from  it — a  momentous  step, 
out  of  whidi  grew  in  course  of  time  the  important  class  of 
procurators  and  the  '  imperial  household.' 

Of  the  governorships  on  the  other  hand,  which,  after  they 

had  handed  their  financial  business  over  to  the 
goTwnor-  new  imperial  tax-receivers,  were  still  more  than 
Biups,  ^j^^y.  ^^^    formeiiy   been   essentially   military 

commands,  that  of  Egypt  alone  was  transferred  to  the  mon- 
arch's own  retainers.  The  country  of  the  Nile,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  geographically  isolated  and  politically  central- 
ized,- was  better  fitted  than  any  other  district  to  break  off 
permanently  under  an  able  leader  from  the  central  power, 
as  the  attempts  which  had  repeatedly  been  made  by  hard- 
pressed  Italian  party-chieA  to  establish  themselves  thei-e 
during  the  recent  crisis  sufficiently  proved.  Probably  it 
was  simply  this  consideration  that  induced  Caesar  not  to 
declare  the  land  formally  a  province,  but  to  tolerate  the 
comparatively  harmless  Lagidae  there;  and  certainly  for  , 
this  reason  the  legions  stationed  in  Egypt  were  not  en- 
trusted to  a  man  belonging  to  the  senate  or  in  other  words 
to  the  former  government,  but  this  command  was,  just  like 
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the  posts  of  tax-receivers,  treated  as  a  menial  office  (p.  516)« 
III  general  however  the  consideration  had  weight  witli  Cae- 
sar, that  the  soldiers  of  Rome  should  not,  like  those  of 
Oriental  kings,  be  commanded  by  lackeys.  It  remained  the 
rule  to  entrust  the  more  important  governorships  to  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  the  less  important  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors ;  and  once  more,  instead  of  the  five  years'  in- 
jj  terval  prescribed  by  the  law  of  702  (p.  391),  the 

commencement  of  the  governorship  was  in  the 
ancient  fashion  directly  annexed  to  the  dose  of  the  official 
functions  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  distribution 
of  the  provinces  among  the  qualified  candidates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  arranged  sometimes  by  decree  of  the  people 
or  senate,  sometimes  by  concert  among  the  magistrates  or 
by  lot,  passed  to  the  monarcL  And,  as  the  consuls  were 
frequently  induced  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  make  room  for  afler-elected  consuls  {consules  tuf" 
fecti)  \  as,  moreover,  the  number  of  praetors  annually 
nominated  was  raised  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  half  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the  Imperator  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  half  of  the  quaestors ;  and,  lastly, 
as  there  was  reserved  to  the  Imperator  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating, if  not  titular  consuls,  at  any  rate  titular  praetors  and 
titular  quaestors  :  Caesar  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates acceptable  to  him  for  filling  up  the  governorships. 
Their  recall  remained  of  course  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
regent  as  well  as  their  nomination ;  as  a  rule  it  was  assumed 
that  the  consular  governor  should  not  remain  more  than  two 
years,  nor  the  praetorian  more  than  one  year,  iu  the  pro- 
vince. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the  city 

which  was  his  capital  and  residence,  the  Impera 
ad^ia-  tor  evidently  intended  for  a  time  to  entrust  this 
Se*«pi^.       *l^o  to  magistrates  similarly  nominated  by  him. 

Ho  revived  the  old  city-lieutenancy  of  the  regal 
period  (i.  98) ;  on  different  occasions  he  committed  during 
his  absence  the  administration  of  the  capital  to  one  or  more 
such  lieutenants  nominated  by  him  without  consulting  th« 
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people  and  for  an  indefinito  period,  who  united  in  theniselvea 
the  functions  of'all  the  administrative  magistrates  and  pos- 
sessed even  the  right  of  coining  money  with  their  own 
name,  although  of  course  not  with  their  own  e,f^gy.  In 
707  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  709  there 

47.     46.  . 

were,  moreover,  m^ither  praetors  nor  curule 
aediles  nor  quaestors ;  the  consuls  too  were  nominated  in 
the  former  year  only  towards  its  close,  and  in  the  latter 
Caesar  was  even  consul  without  a  colleague.  This  looks  al- 
together like  an  attempt  to  revive  completely  the  old  regal 
authority  within  the  city  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  limits  en- 
joined by  the  democratic  past  of  the  new  monarch ;  in 
other  words,  of  magistrates  additional  to  the  king  himself 
to  allow  only  the  prefect  of  the  city  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence and  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles  appointed  for 
protecting  popular  freedom  to  continue  in  existence,  and  to 
abolish  the  consulship,  the  censorship,  the  praetorship,  the 
curule  aedileship  and  the  quaestorehip.*  But  Caesar  sub- 
sequently departed  from  this ;  he  neither  accepted  the  royal 
title  himself,  nor  did  he  cancel  those  venerable  names  inter- 
woven with  the  glorious  history  of  the  republic.  The  con- 
suls, praetors,  aediles,  tribunes,  and  quaestors  retained  sub- 
stantially their  previous  formal  powers ;  nevertheless  their 
position  was  totally  altered.  It  was  the  political  idea  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  republic  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  identified  with  the  city  of  l^me,  and  in  consistency 
with  it  the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  capital  were  treat^ 
throughout  as  magistrates  of  the  empire.  In  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar  that  view  and  this  consequence  of  it  fell  into 
abeyance  ;  the  magistrates  of  Rome  formed  thenceforth  only 
the  first  among  the  many  municipalities  of  the  empire,  and 
the  consulship  in  particular  became  a  purely  titular  post, 
which  preserved  a  certain  practical  importance  only  in  vi^ 

*  Henoe  accordingly  the  cantioos  turns  of  expression  on  the  men- 
tion of  these  magistraciee  i\\  Caesar's  laws;  cum  cetuar  alhuve  quit 
maffUiratiu  Jiomae  populi  censum  aget  (£.  JiU.  mun.  I.  144);  praetor 
itve  qitei  Romae  iure  deicundo  praeent  (L.  Ruhr,  oftcD)  ;  (pMeator  ur* 
hanva  queivc  aerario  praeerii  (L.Jul,  mun.  1.  37  etc.). 
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tue  of  the  reversion  of  a  higher  governorship  annexed  to  it. 
The  fate,  which  the  Roman  community  had  been  wont  to 
prepare  for  the  vanquished,  now  by  means  of  Caesar  befel 
itself;  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  empire  was  converted 
into  a  limited  communal  freedom  within  the  Roman  state. 
That  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  tlie  praetors  and 
quaestors  was  doubled,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the 
same  com'se  was  followed  with  the  plebeian  aediles,  to 
whom  two  new  "com^aediles  "  {aedilea  Ceriales)  were  added 
to  superintend  the  supplies  of  the  capital.  The  appoint- 
ment to  those  offioes  remained  with  the  community,  and  was 
subject  to  no  restriction  as  respected  the  consuls,  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  plebeian  aediles ;  we  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  fact,  that  the  Imperator  reserved  a  right  of 
proposal  binding  on  the  electors  as  regards  the  half  of  the 
praetors,  cu^ule  aediles,  and  quaestors  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated. In  general  the  ancient  and  sacred  palLidia  of  popu- 
lar freedom  were  not  touched ;  which,  of  course,  did  not 
prevent  the  individual  refractory  tribune  of  the  people  from 
being  seriously  interfered  with  and,  in  fact,  deposed  and 
erased  from  the  roll  of  senators. 

As  the  Imperator  was  thus,  for  all  the  more  general  and 
more  important  questions,  his  own  minister ;  as  he  control- 
led the  finances  by  his  servants,  and  the  army  by  his  adju- 
tants ;  as  the  old  republican  state-magistracies  were  ngain 
converted  into  municipal  magistracies  of  the  city  of  Rome ; 
and  as  in  addition  to  all  this  he  acquired  the  right  of  him- 
self nominating  his  successor — the  autocracy  was  sufficiently 
established. 

In  the  spiritual  hierarchy  on  the  other  hand  Caesar,  al- 
though he  issued  a  detailed  law  respecting  this 
Snuroh*"  portion  of  the  state-economy,  made  no  material 
alteration,  except  that  he  attached  the  supreme 
pontificate  and  the  augurship  to  the  person  of  the  regent ; 
and,  partly  in  connection  with  this,  one  new  stall  was  crea- 
ted in  each  of  the  three  supreme  colleges,  and  three  new 
stalls  in  the  fourth  college  of  the  banquet-masters.  If  the 
Roman  state-hierarchy  had  hitherto  served  as  a  support  to 
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the  ruling  oligarchy,  it  might  render  preois€\ly  the  same 
service  to  the  new  monarchy.  The  conservative  religious 
policy  of  the  senate  was  transferred  to  the  new  kings  of 
Home;  when  the  strictly  conservative  Varro  published 
about  this  time  his  "Antiquities  of  Divine  Things,"  the 
great  fundamental  repository  of  Roman  state-theology,  he 
could  dedicate  it  to  the  Pontifex  Mctximus  Qiesar.  The  faint 
tustre  which  the  worship  of  Jovis  was  still  able  to  impart 
shone  round  the  newly  established  throne ;  and  the  old  na- 
tional faith  became  in  its  last  stages  the  instrument  of  a  Cae> 
sarian  papacy,  which,  however,  was  from  the  outset  but 
hollow  and  feeble. 

In  judicial  matters,  first  of  all,  the  old  regal  jurisdiction 
was  re-established.  As  the  king  had  originally 
SaSctlon.  ^^^  juclg®  ^  criminal  and  civil  causes,  without 
being  legally  bound  in  the  former  tQ  respect  an 
appeal  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  people,  or  in  the 
latter  to  commit  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute  to 
jurymen ;  so  CSaesar  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  capital 
causes  as  well  as  private  processes  for  sole  and  final  decision 
to  his  own  bar,  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  event  of  his 
presence  personally,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  by  the  city- 
lieutenant.  In  fact  we  find  him,  quite  af\«r  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  kings,  now  sitting  in  judgment  publicly  in  the 
Forum  of  the  capital  on  Roman  burgesses  accused  of  high 
treason,  now  holding  a  judicial  inquiry  in  his  house  regard- 
ing the  client  princes  accused  of  the  like  crime ;  so  that  the 
only  privilege,  wiiich  the  Roman  burgesses  had  as  compared 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  king,  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  the  publicity  of  the  judicial  procedure.  But  this  resus- 
citated supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  although  Caesar 
discharged  its  duties  with  impartiality  and  care,  could  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  find  practical  application  in 
exceptional  case^. 

For  the  usual  procedure  in  criminal  and  civil  causes  the 
Rot  ntion  former  republican  mode  of  administering  justice 
of  the  ivas    substantially  retained.      Criminal    causes 

prevloas  '' 

uaminis-        vcre  still  disposed  of  as  formerly  beibre  th« 
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tmtkm  of  different  jury-commissions  entitled  to  deal  with 
'     '^'  the  seveml  crimes,  civil  causes  partly  before  the 

court  of  inheritance  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  of  the 
ceniumviri,  partly  before  the  s\r\g]e  jttdices  ;  the  superinten- 
dence of  judicial  proceedings  was  as  formerly  conducted  in 
the  capital  chiefly  by  the  praetors,  in  the  provinces  by  the 
governors.  Political  crimes  too  continued  even  under  the 
monarchy  to  be  referred  to  a  jury-commission;  the  new 
ordinance,  which  Caesar  issued  respecting  them,  specified  the 
acts  legally  punishable  with  precision  and  in.a  liberal  spirit 
which  excluded  all  prosecution  of  opinions,  and  it  fixed  as 
the  penalty  not  death,  but  banishment.  As  respects  the 
selection  of  the  jurymen,  whom  the  senatorial  party  desired 
to  see  chosen  exclusively  from  the  senate  and  the  strict 
Gracchans  exclusively  from  the  equestrian  order,  Caesar, 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  reconcilhig  the  parties,  lefl  the 
matter  on  the  footing  of  the  compi  omise-law  of  Cottii 
(p.  122),  but  with  the  modi^cation — for  which  the  way  was 
probably  prepared  by  the  law  of  Pompeius  of  699  (p.  383) — 
that  the  tribuni  aerarii  who  came  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  were  set  aside ;  so  that  there  was  established  a 
rating  for  jurymen  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces  (£4,000), 
and  senators  and  equites  now  divided  the  functions  of  jury- 
men which  had  so  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between 
them. 

The  relations  of  the  regal  and  the  republican  jurisdiction 
were  on  the  whole  co-ordinate,  so  that  any  cause  might  be 
initiated  as  well  before  the  kin^);'s  bar  as  before  the  com 
petent  republican  tribunal,  the  latter  of  course  in  the  event 
of  collision  giving  way ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  one  or  the 
other  tribunal  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  cause  was 
thereby  finally  disposed  of.  But  in  another  way  the  new 
Avpeai  to  ^^"8  acquired  the  power  of  revismg  under  certain 
themoxL.  circumstances  a  judicial  sentence.  The  tribune 
of  the  people  might  interfere  so  as  to  cancel — 
like  any  other  official  act — the  sentence  pronounced  by 
jurymen  under  the  direction  of  a  magistrate ;  unless  where 
special  exceptional  laws  excluded  the  tribunician  intercession 

Vol.  IV.— 25 
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— ^which  was  the  case  with  the  jury-courts  of  the  centumviri 
and  of  the  different  criminal  commissions  instituted  bv 
recent  hiws.  With  the  exception  of  these  sentences,  accord 
ingly,  the  Imperator  might  by  virtue  of  his  tribunician 
power  annul  any  judgment  of  jurymen,  and  particularly  any 
decision  in  the  ordinary  private  process  before  civil  jurymen, 
and  might  then  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  judicial  prerogative 
order  the  cause  to  be  discussed  anew  before  himself.  Thus 
Caesar  established,*  by  the  side  of  his  regal  tribunal  of  first 
and  sole  jurisdiction  which  was  co-ordinate  with  the  former 
ordinary  tribunals,  a  regal  appellate  jurisdiction;  and 
thereby  originated  the  legal  form  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
higher  resort,  which  was  thoroughly  foreign  to  the  earlier 
procedure,  and  which  was  to  be  so  important  for  the  suc- 
ceeding, and  even  for  modern,  times. 

Certainly  these  innovations,  the  most  important  of  which 

— the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  appeal — 
the^udi-  cannot  even  be  reckoned  absolutely  an  improve- 
Byiit«n.  ment,  by  no  means  healed  thoroughly  the  evils 

from  which  the  Roman  administration  of  justice 
was  suffering.  Criminal  procedure  cannot  be  sound  in  any 
slave  state,  inasmuch  as  the  task  of  proceeding  against  slaves 
lies,  if  not  dejure^  at  least  de facto  in  the  hands  of  the  master. 
The  Koman  master,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  punit»hed 
throughout  the  crime  of  his  serf,  not  as  a  crime,  but  only  so 
far  as  it  rendered  the  slave  useless  or  disagreeable  to  him  ; 
slave  criminals  were  merely  drafted  off  somewhat  like  oxen 
addicted  to  goring,  and,  as  the  latter  were  sold  to  the 
butcher,  so  were  the  former  sold  to  the  fighting-booth.  But 
even  the  criminal  procedure  against  free  men,  which  had 
been  from  the  outset  and  always  in  great  part  continued  to 
be  a  political  process,  had  amidst  the  disorder  of  the  last 
generations  become  transformed  from  a  grave  lawsuit  into 
a  faction-fight  to  be  fought  out  by  means  of  favour,  money, 

*  These  rules  certainly  cannot  be  fully  proved  to  have  existed  on- 
terior  to  Augustus;  but,  as  all  the  elements  of  this  remarkable  judicial 
reform  are  implied  iu  the  powers  of  the  Imperator  as  arranged  by 
Caesar,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  their  origin  to  him. 
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and  violence.  The  blame  rested  jointly  on  all  that  took 
part  in  it,  on  the  magistrates,  the  jury,  the  parties,  even  the 
publio  who  were  spectators ;  but  the  most  incurable  wounds 
were  inflicted  on  justice  by  the  doings  of  the  advocates.  In 
proportion  as  the  parasitic  plant  of  Roman  forensic  eloquence 
flourished,  all  positive  ideas  of  right  became  broken  up; 
and  the  distinction,  so  diflicnlt  of  apprehension  by  the  public, 
between  opinion  and  evidence  was  in  reality  expelled  from 
the  Roman  criminal  practice.  '*  A  plain  simple  defendant,** 
says  a  Roman  advocate  of  much  experience  at  this  period, 
"  may  be  accused  of  any  crime  at  pleasure  which  he  has  or 
has  not  committed,  and  will  be  certainly  condemned." 
Numerous  pleadings  in  criminal  causes  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  this  epoch ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
makes  even  a  serious  attempt  to  fix  the  crime  in  question 
and  to  put  into  proper  shape  the  proof  or  counterproof.* 
That  the  contemporary  civil  procedure  was  likewise  in 
various  respects  unsound,  we  need  scarcely  mention ;  it  too 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  party  politics  mixed  up  with 
all  things,  as  for  instance  in  the  process  of  Publins  Quinctius 
(671 — 678),  where  the  most  contradictory  de- 
cisions were  given  according  as  Cinna  or  Sulla 
had  the  ascendancy  in  Rome ;  and  the  advocates,  frequently 
non-jurists,  produced  here  also  intentionally  and  uninten- 
tionally abundance  of  confusion.  But  it  was  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  party  mixed  itself  up  with  such 
matters  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  that  here  the  quibbles 
of  advocates  could  not  so  rapidly  or  so  deeply  break  up  the 
ideas  of  right;  acoordiiigly  the  civil  pleadings  which  we 
possess  from  this  epoch,  while  not  according  to  our  stricter 
ideas  effective  compositions  for  their  purpose,  are  yet  of 

•  Flura  enim  mtUto,  payg  Cicero  in  his  trentisft  Ds  Oratore  (iL  42, 
178),  primarily  with  reiSireiice  to  criminal  trials,  hominM  vudUsant  odio 
aui  amare  out  cupidiiaie  md  iracundia  aut  More  ant  hetiiia  end  spe  aui 
Hmors  out  errorc  out  aliqua  permoiione  meniU,  quam  vei-itate  mU  prae- 
teripto  avt  vuru  norma  aliqua  atU  iudicii/ormtda  aid  legibut.  On  this 
accordingly  are  founded  the  further  instructions  wliich  he  giTcs  for 
adrooates  entering  on  their  profeadon. 
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a  fiir  less  libellous  and  far  more  juristio  character  than  the 
contemporary  speeches  in  criminal  causes.  If  Caesar  per* 
mitted  the  curb  imposed  on  the  eloquence  of  advocates  by 
Pompeius  (p.  3d2)  to  remain,  or  even  rendered  it  more 
severe,  there  was  at  least  nothing  lost  by  this;  and  much 
was  gained,  when  better  selected  and  better  superintended 
magistrates  and  jurymen  were  nominated  and  the  palpable 
corruption  and  intimidation  of  the  courts  came  to  an  end. 
But  the  sacred  sense  of  right  and  the  reverence  for  the  law, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reproduce.  Though  the  legislator 
did  away  with  various  abuses,  he  could  not  heal  the  root  of 
the  evil ;  and  it  might  be  doubted  whether  time,  whioh  cures 
everything  curable,  would  in  this  case  bring  relieC 

The  Roman  military  system  of  this  period  was  nearly 

in  the  same  condition  as  the  Carthaginian  at  the 
£e%>^  time  of  Hannibal.  The  governing  classes  fur- 
^•t«i?         ni^ed  only  the  officers ;  the  subjects,  plebeians 

and  provinciMls,  formed  the  army.  The  g^eral 
was,  financially  and  militarily,  almost  independent  of  the 
central  government,  and,  whether  in  fortune  or  misfortune, 
substantially  left  to  himself  and  to  the  resources  of  his  prov- 
ince. Civic  and  even  national  spirit  had  vanished  from  the 
army,  and  the  esprit  de  eorps  was  alone  lefV  as  a  bond  of 
inward  union.  Tlie  army  had  ceased  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  had  no 
will  of  its  own,  but  it  was  doubtless  able  to  adopt  that  of 
the  master  who  wielded  it ;  in  a  military  point  of  view  it 
sank  under  the  ordinary  miserable  le|u]ers  into  a  disoi^anized 
useless  rabble,  but  under  a  right  general  it  attained  a  mili- 
tary perfection  which  the  burgess  army  could  never  reach. 
The  class  of  officers  especially  had  deeply  degenerated.  The 
higher  ranks,  senators  and  equites,  grew  more  and  more 
unused  to  arms.  While  formerly  there  had  been  a  zealous 
competition  for  the  posts  of  staff  officers,  now  every  man  of 
equestrian  rank,  who  chose  to  serve,  was  sure  of  a  military 
tribuneship,  and  several  of  these  posts  had  even  to  be  filled 
with  men  of  humbler  rank  ;  and  any  man  of  quality  at  ail 
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who  still  served  sought  at  least  to  finish  his  term  of  service 
in  8icily  or  some  other  province  where  he  was  sure  not  to 
face  the  enemy.  Officers  of  ordinary  bravery  and  efficiency 
were  stared  at  as  prodigies ;  as  to  Pompeius  especially,  his 
contemporaries  practised  a  military  idolatry  which  in  every 
respect  compromised  them.  The  staff,  as  a  rule,  gave  the 
signal  for  desertion  and  for  mutiny  ;  in  spite  of  the  culpable 
indulgence  of  the  commanders  proposals  for  the  cashiering 
of  officers  of  rank  were  daily  occurrences.  We  still  possess 
the  picture— drawn  not  without  irony  by  Caesar's  own  hand 
—-of  the  state  of  matters  at  his  head  quarters  when  orders 
were  given  to  march  against  Ariovistus,  of  the  cursing  and 
weeping,  and  preparing  of  testaments,  and  presenting  even 
of  requests  for  furlough*  In  the  soldiery  not  a  trace  of  the 
better  classes  could  any  longer  be  discovered.  In  law  the 
general  obligation  to  bear  arms  still  subsisted  ;  but  the  levy 
took  place  in  the  most  irregular  and  unfair  manner ;  numer- 
ous persons  liable  to  serve  were  wholly  passed  over,  while 
those  once  luvied  were  retained  thirty  years  and  longer 
beneath  the  eagles.  The  Roman  burgess-cavalry  now  merely 
vegetated  as  a  sort  of  mounted  noble  guard,  whose  perfumed 
cavaliers  and  exquisite  high-bred  horses  only  played  a  part 
in  the  festivals  of  the  capital ;  the  so-called  burgess-infantry 
was  a  troop  of  mercenaries  swept  together  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  burgess-population ;  the  subjects  furnished  the 
cavalry  and  the  light  troops  exclusively,  and  came  to  be 
more  and  more  extensively  employed  also  in  the  infantry. 
The  posts  of  centurions  in  the  legions,  on  which  in  the  mode 
of  warfare  of  that  time  the  efficiency  of  the  divisions  essen- 
tially depended,  and  to  which  according  to  the  national 
military  constitution  the  soldier  served  his  way  upward 
with  the  pike,  were  now  not  merely  regularly  conferred  ac- 
cording to  fiivour,  but  were  not  unfrequently  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  financial  man- 
agement of  the  government  and  the  venality  and  fraud  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates,  the  payment  of  the 
soldiers  was  extremely  defective  and  irregular. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  the  ordi 
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nary  oouree  of  things  the  Roman  armies  pillaged  the  proYin* 
cials,  mutinied  against  their  officers,  and  ran  off  in  presence 
of  the  enemy ;  instances  occurred  where  considerable  armies, 

such  as  the  Macedonian  army  of  Pi  so  in  6d7  (p. 

852),  were  without  any  proper  defeat  utterlj^ 
ruined,  simply  by  this  misconduct.  Capable  leaders  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  Pompeius,  Caesar,  Gabinius,  formed 
doubtless  out  of  the  existing  materials  able  and  efficient,  and 
to  some  extent  exemplary,  armies ;  but  these  armies  belonged 
far  more  to  their  general  than  to  the  commonwealth.  The  still 
more  complete  decay  of  the  Roman  marine — ^which,  more- 
over, had  remained  an  object  of  antipathy  to  the  Romans 
and  had  never  been  fully  nationalized — scarcely  requires  to 
be  mentioned.  Here  too,  in  all  directions,  everything  that 
could  be  ruined  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  under  the  oligar* 
chic  government. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Roman  military  system  by 
Its  TOO  Caesar  was  substantially  limited  to  the  tighten- 

nisation         ing  and  strengthening  of  the  reins  of  discipline, 

which  had  been  relaxed  under  the  negligent  and 
incapable  supervision  previously  subsisting.  The  Roman 
military  system  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need,  nor  to  be 
capable  of,  radical  reform ;  he  accepted  the  elements  of  the 
army,  just  as  Hannibal  had  accepted  them.  The  enactment 
of  his  municipal  ordinance  that,  in  order  to  the  holding  of  a 
municipal  magistracy  or  sitting  in  the  municipal  council 
before  the  thirtieth  year,  three  years'  service  on  horseback 
— that  is,  as  officer — or  six  years'  service  on  foot  should  be 
required,  proves  indeed  that  he  wished  to  attract  the  better 
classes  to  the  army ;  but  it  proves  with  equal  clearness  that 
amidst  the  evei^increasing  prevalence  of  an  nn warlike  spirit 
in  the  nation  he  himself  held  it  no  longer  possible  to  associ- 
ate the  holding  of  an  honorary  office  ^ith  the  fulfilment  of 
the  time  of  service  unconditionally  as  hitherto.  This  very 
circumstance  serves  to  explain  why  Caesar  made  no  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  Roman  burgess-cavalry.  The  levy  was 
better  arranged,  the  time  of  service  was  regulated  and 
abridged ;  otherwise  matters  remained  on  the  footing  that 
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the  infantrj  of  the  line  were  raised  chiefly  from  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  the  cavalry  and  the  light 
in  tan  try  from  the  other  subjects.  That  nothing  was  done 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  fleet,  is  surprising. 

It  was  an  innovation — hazardous  beyond  doubt  even  in 

Forew  ^^  ^^^^  ^**  ^*®  author — to  which  the  nntrust- 

meroo-  worthy  character  of  the  cavalry  furnished  by  the 

subjects  compelled  him  (p.  326),  that  Caesar  for 
the  first  time  deviated  from  the  old  Roman  system  of  never 
fighting  with  mercenaries,  and  incorporated  in  the  cavalry 
hired  foreigners,  especially  Germans.  Another  innovation 
Adiuianta  ^^  ^^®  appointment  of  adjutants  of  the  legion 
of  the  with  praetorian  powers  {legati  legionis  pro  prae* 

tare).  Hitherto  the  military  tribunes,  nominated 
partly  by  the  burgesses,  partly  by  the  governor  concerned, 
had  led  the  legions  in  such  a  way  that  six  of  them  were 
placed  over  each  legion,  and  the  command  alternated  among 
these;  a  single  commandant  of  the  legion  was  appointed  by 
the  general  only  as  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  measiin'. 
In  subsequent  times  on  the  other  hand  those  colonels  or 
adjutants  of  legions  appear  as  a  permanent  and  organic  in- 
stitution, and  as  nominated  no  longer  by  the  governor 
whom  they  obey,  but  by  the  supreme  command  in  Rome ; 
both  changes  seem  referable  to  Caesar's  arrangements  con* 
nected  with  the  Gabinian  law  (p.  132.  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  important  intervening  step  in  the  military 
hierarchy  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  necessity  for  a  more 
energetic  centralization  of  the  command,  partly  in  the  felt 
want  of  able  superior  officers,  partly  and  chiefly  in  the 
design  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  governor  by  as- 
Bociating  with  him  one  or  more  colonels  nominated  by  the 
Imperator. 

The  most  essential  change  in  the  military  system  con« 

sisted  in  the  institution  of  a  permanent  military 

oommoad.       ^^^ad  in  the  person  of  the  Imperator,  who,  super* 

fii^ef.         seding  the  previous  unmilitary  and   in  every 

'      '         respect  incapable  governing  corporation,  united 

in  his  hands  the  whole  control  of  the  army,  and  thus  con 
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verted  it  from  a  direction  which  for  the  most  part  was  merely 
nominal  into  a  real  and  energetic  supreme  command.  We 
are  not  properly  informed  as  to  the  position  which  this 
supreme  command  occupied  towards  the  special  commands 
hitherto  omnipotent  in  their  respective  spheres.  Probably 
the  analogy  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  praetor 
and  the  consul  or  the  consul  and  the  dictator  served  generally 
as  a  basis,  so  that,  "while  the  governor  in  his  own  right  re- 
tained the  supreme  military  authority  in  his  province,  the 
Imperator  was  entitled  at  any  moment  to  take  it  away  from 
him  and  assume  it  for  himself  or  his  delegates,  and,  while 
the  authority  of  the  governor  was  ooniined  to  the  province, 
that  of  the  Imperator,  like  the  regal  and  the  earlier  consular 
authority,  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Moreover  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  now  the  nomination  of  the  officers, 
both  the  military  tribunes  and  the  centunons,  so  far  as  it 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  governor,^  as  well  as  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  new  adjutants  of  the  legion,  passed  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperator  ;  and  ih  like  manner  even 
now  the  arrangement  of  the  levies,  the  bestowal  of  leave  of 
absence,  and  the  more  important  criminal  cases,  may  have 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
With  this  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  governors  and 
with  the  regulated  control  of  the  Imperator,  there  was  no 
great  room  to  apprehend  in  future  either  that  the  armies 
might  be  utterly  disorganized  or  that  they  might  be  con- 
verted into  retainers  personally  devoted  to  their  respective 
officers. 

But,  however  decidedly  and  urgently  the  circumstances 

pointed  to  military  monarchy,  and  however 
mtUtHry         distinctly  Caesar  took  the  supreme  command 

exclusively  for  himself,  he  was  nevertheless  not 
at  all  inclined  to  establish  his  authority  by  means  of,  and 
Defence  of  ^^^  ^^®  army.  No  doubt  he  deemed  a  standing 
tbo  fron-        army  necessary  for  his  state,  but  only  because 

from  its  gec^aphical  position  it  required  a  com- 

♦  With  the  nomination  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribunes  by  ih« 
burgesses  (ii.  382)  Caesar — ^in  this  also  a  democt^t — did  not  middle. 
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prehensive  regulation  of  the  frontiers  and  permanent  frontier 
garrisons.  Partly  at  earlier  periods,  partly  dui*ing  tli^ 
recent  civil  war,  he  had  worked  at  the  tranquillizing  of  Spain, 
and  had  established  strong  positions  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  in  Africa  along  the  great  desert,  and  in  the  north* 
west  of  the  empire  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine.  He  occupied 
himself  vrith  similar  plans  for  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  Danube.  Above  all  he  designed  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  day  of  Garrhae ;  he  had 
destined  three  y^ars  for  this  war,  and  was  resolved  to  settle 
aooounts  with  these  dangerous  enemies  once  for  all  and  not 
less  cautiously  than  thoroughly.  In  like  manner  he  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  attacking  Boerebistas  king  of  the 
Getae,  who  was  greatly  extending  his  power  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube  (p.  353),  and  of  protecting  Italy  in  the  north- 
east by  border-districts  similar  to  those  which  he  had  created 
for  it  in  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  Caesar  contemplated  like  Alexander  an  indefinite 
career  of  victory  ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  he  had  intended  to 
march  from  Parthia  to  the  Caspian  and  from  this  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  then  along  its  northern  shores  to  the  Danube, 
to  annex  to  the  empire  all  Soythia  and  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Northern  Ocean — which  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
time  was  not  so  very  distant  from  the  Mediterranean — and 
to  return  home  through  Gaul ;  but  no  authority  at  all  de- 
serving of  credit  vouches  for  the  existence  of  these  fabulous 
projects.  In  the  case  of  a  state  which,  like  the  Roman  state 
of  Caesar,  already  included  a  mass  of  barbaric  elements 
difiicult  to  be  controlled,  and  had  still  for  centuries  to  come 
more  than  enough  to  do  with  their  assimilation,  such  con- 
quests, even  granting  their  military  practicability,  would 
have  been  simply  blunders  far  more  brilliant  and  far  worse 
than  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander.  Judging  both 
from  Caesar's  conduct  in  Britain  and  Germany  and  from  the 
conduct  of  those  who  became  the  heirs  of  his  political  ideas, 
it  is  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  Caesar  with  Scipio 
Aemilianwii  called  on  the  gods  not  to  increase  the  empire, 
but  to  preserve  it,  and  that  his  schemes  of  conquest  wer« 
Vol.  IV.— 25* 
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confined  to  a  settlement  of  the  frontier — measured,  it  is 
true,  by  his  own  great  scale — which  should  secure  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates  and,  inst.ead  of  the  very  variable  and 
militarily  useless  boundary  of  the  empire  on  the  north- 
east, should  establish  and  render  defensible  the  line  of  the 
Danube. 

But,  if  it  remains  a  mere  probability  that  Caesar  ought 
A.  tern  t8  of  ^^^  ^  ^  designated  a  world-oonqueror  in  the 
oaemrto  same  sense  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  is 
tory  dMpoi-  quite  certam  that  his  design  was  not  to  rest  his 
new  monarchy  primarily  on  the  support  of  the 
.army  nor  generally  to  place  the  military  authority  above 
the  dvil,  but  to  inoorporate  it  with,  and  as  far  as  possible 
subordinate  it  to,  the  civil  commonwealth.  The  invaluable 
pillars  of  a  military  state,  those  old  and  far-famed  Gallio 
legions,  were  honourably  dissolved  just  on  aooount  of  the 
incompatibility  of  their  esprit  de  corps  with  a  civil  common- 
wealth, and  their  glorious  names  were  only  perpetuated  in 
newly-founded  civic  oommunities.  The  soldiers  presented 
by  Caesar  with  allotments  of  land  on  dieir  discharge  were 
not,  like  those  of  Sulla,  settled  together — as  it  were  militarily 
— in  colonies  of  their  own,  but,  especially  when  they  settled 
in  Italy,  were  isolated  as  much  as  possible  and  scattered 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  portions 
of  the  Campanian  laftd  that  remained  at  his  disposal,  where 
an  aggregation  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  could  not  be 
avoided,  Caesar  sought  to  solve  the  difficult  task  of  keep- 
ing the  soldiers  of  a  standing  army  within  the  sphere  of 
civil  life,  partly  by  retaining  the  former  arrangement  which 
prescribed  merely  certain  years  of  service,  and  not  a  service 
strictly  constant,  that  is,  uninterrupted  by  any  dismissal ; 
partly  by  the  al  really  mentioned  shortening  of  the  term  of 
service,  which  occasioned  a  speedier  change  in  the  personal 
composition  of  the  army ;  partly  by  the  r^ular  settlement 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time  as  agricultural 
colonists;  partly  and  principally  by  keeping  the  array  aloof 
from  Italy  and  generally  from  the  proper  seats  of  the  civil 
and  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  directing  the  soldier  to 
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the  points,  where  aooording  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  king 
he  was  alone  in  his  place — to  the  frontier  stations,  that  he 
might  ward  off  the  extraneous  ii)^ 

The  true  criterion  also  of  the  military  state — ^the  develop- 
ment of,  and  the  privileged  position  assigned  to,  the  corps 
of  guards*— is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  Caesar.  Al- 
though as  respects  the  army  on  active  service  the  institution 
of  a  special  body-guard  for  the  general  had  been  already 
long  in  existence  (iii.  245),  in  Caesar's  system  it  fell  com- 
pletely into  the  background ;  his  praetorian  cohort  seems  to 
have  essentially  consisted  merely  of  orderly  officers  or  non- 
military  attendants,  and  never  to  have  be^i  a  proper  select 
corps,  consequently  never  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  troops 
of  the  line*  While  Caesar  thus  ad  general  practically 
dropped  the  body-guard,  he  still  less  as  king  tolerated  a 
guard  round  his  person.  Although  constantly  beset  by 
lurking  assassins  and  well  aware  of  it,  he  yet  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  senate  to  institute  a  select  guard;  dis- 
missed, as  soon  as  things  grew  in  some  measure  quiet,  the 
Spanish  eseort  which  he  had  made  use  of  at  first  in  the 
capital ;  and  contented  himself  with  the  retinue  of  lictors 
sanctioned  by  traditional  usage  for  the  Roman  supreme 
magistrates. 

However  much  of  the  ideal  of  his  party  and  of  his  youth 
— the  founding  of  a  Periclean  government  in  Rome  not  by 
virtue  of  the  sword,  but  by  virtue  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation — Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  in  the  struggle 
with  realities,  he  retained  even  now  the  fundamental  idea  of 
founding  no  military  monarchy  with  an  energy  to  which 
history  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel.  Certainly  this  too  was 
an  impracticable  ideal — ^it  was  the  sole  illusion,  in  regard  to 
which  the  earnest  longing  of  that  vigorous  mind  was  more 
powerful  than  its  clear  judgment.  A  government,  such  as 
Caesar  had  in  view,  was  not  merely  of  necessity  very  much 
based  on  his  personal  influence,  and  so  liable  to  perish  with 
the  death  of  its  author  just  as  the  kindred  creations  of 
Pericles  and  Cromwell  with  the  death  of  their  founders ;  but, 
amidst  the  deeply  disorganized  state  of  the  nation,  it  wai 
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not  at  all  credible  that  the  eighth  king  of  Borne  would  sue> 
ceed  even  for  his  lifetime  in  ruling,  as  his  seven  predecessors 
had  ruled,  his  fellow-burgesses  merely  by  virtue  of  law  and 
justice,  and  as  little  probable  that  he  would  succeed  in 
incorporating  the  standing  army — after  it  had  during  the 
last  civil  war  learned  its  power  and  unlearned  its  reverence 
— once  more  as  a  duly  subordinate  element  in  civil  society. 
To  any  one  who  calmly  considered  to  what  extent  reverence 
tor  the  law  had  disappeared  from  the  lowest  as  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  the  former  hope  must  have  seemed 
almost  a  dream ;  and,  if  with  the  Marian  reform  of  the 
niilitiiry  system  the  soldier  generally  had  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  (iii.  SM6),  the  Campanian  mutiny  and  the  battle-field 
of  Thapsus  showed  with  fatal  clearness  the  nature  of  the 
support  which  the  army  now  lent  to  the  law.  Even  the 
great  democrat  could  only  with  difficulty  and  imperfectly 
hold  iu  check  the  powers  which  he  had  unchained ;  thousands 
of  swards  still  flew  at  his  signal  from  the  scabbard,  but  they 
no  longer  returned  to  the  scabbard  at  his  signal.  Fate  is 
mightier  than  genius.  Caesar  desired  to  become'the  restorer 
of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
military  monarchy  which  he  abborrexl;  he  overthrew  the 
regime  of  aristocrats  and  bankera  in  the  state,  only  to  put  a 
military  rigime  in  their  place,  and  the  commonwealth  con- 
tinued as  before  to  be  tyrannized  and  turned  to  profit  by  a 
privileged  minority.  And  yet  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  highest 
natures  thus  creatively  to  err.  The  brilliant  attempts  of 
j^reat  men  to  realize  the  ideal,  though  they  do  not  reach 
their  aim,  form  the  best  treasure  of  nations.  It  was  owing 
to  the  work  of  Caesar  that  the  Roman  military  state  did 
not  become  a  police-state  till  after  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  and  that  the  Roman  Imperators,  however  little 
they  otherwise  resembled  the  great  founder  of  their  sover- 
eignty, yet  employed  the  soldier  in  the  main  not  against  the 
citizen  but  against  the  public  foe,  and  esteemed  both  nation 
nnd  nrmy  too  highly  to  place  the  latter  as  constable  ovei 
the  fo  nier. 

The  regulation  of  financial  matters  occasioned  ompara 
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Financial  timely  little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  solid 
ndininistni-  foundations  which  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
empire  and  the  exclusion  of  the  system  of  credit 
supplied.  If  the  state  had  hitherto  found  itself  in  perpetual 
financial  embarrassment,  the  faalt  was  &r  from  chargeable 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  revenues ;  on  the  contrary 
these  had  of  late  yearq  immensely  increased.  To  the  earlier 
aggregate  income,  which  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  sester- 
ces (in  round  numbers  £2,000,000)  there  were  added  85,- 
000,000  sesterces  (£850,000)  by  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bithynia-Pontus  and  Syria ;  which  increase,  along 
with  the  other  newly  opened  up  or  augmented  sources  of 
income,  especially  from  the  constantly  increasing  produce 
of  the  taxes  on  luxuries,  &r  outweighed  the  loss  of  the 
Campanian  rents.  Besides,  immense  sums  had  been  brought 
from  extraordinary  sources  into  the  exchequer  through 
Lucullus,  Metcllus,  Pompeius,  Cato  and  others.  The  cause 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  rather  lay  partly  in  the 
increase  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure, 
partly  in  the  disorder  of  management.  Under  the  former 
head,  the  distribution  of  corn  to  the  multitude  of  the  capital 
claimed  exorbitant  sums ;  through  the  extension  given  to  it 
by  Cato  in  691  (p.  227)  the  yearly  expenditure 
for  that  purpose  amounted  to  30,000,000  sester- 
ces  (£300,000)  and  after  the  abolition  in  696 
of  the  compensation  hitherto  paid,  it  swallowed 
up  even  a  iifth  of  the  state  revenues.  The  mi'itary  budget 
also  had  risen,  since  the  garrisons  of  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Gaul 
had  been  added  to  those  of  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  the  other 
provinces.  Among  the  extraordinary  items  of  expenditure 
must  be  named  in  the  first  place  the  great  cost  of  fitting  out 
fleets,  on  which,  for  example,  five  years  after  the 
great  razzia  of  687,  34,000,000  sesterces  (£340,- 
000)  were  expended  at  once.  Add  to  this  the  very  consi- 
derable sums  which  were  consumed  in  wars  and  warlike 
preparations ;  such  as  18,000,000  sesterces  (£180,000)  paid 
at  once  to  Piso  merely  for  the  outfit  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  24,000^000   sesterces  (£240,000)  even  annually  to 
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Pompeius  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  Spanish  armj 
and  similar  sums  to  Caesar  for  the  Gallic  legions.  But 
considerable  as  were  these  demands  made  on  the  Roman 
exchequer,  it  would  still  have  been  able  probably  to  meet 
them,  had  not  its  administration  once  so  exemplary  been 
affected  by  the  universal  laxity  and  dishonesty  of  this  age; 
the  payoients  of  the  treasury  were  often  suspended  merely 
because  of  the  neglect  to  call  up  its  outstanding  claims. 
The  magistrates  placed  over  it,  two  of  the  quaestors — ^young 
men  annually  changed — contented  themselves  at  the  best 
with  inaction;  among  the  official  staff  of  clerks  and  others, 
formerly  so  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  integrity,  the 
worst  abuses  now  prevailed,  more  especially  since  such  posts 
had  come  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

As  soon  however  as  the  threads  of  Roman  state-finance 
Financ'ai  ^'^^^  Concentrated  no  longer  as  hitherto  in  the 
reforms  of       senate,  but  in  the  cabinet  of  Caesar,  new  life, 

stricter  order,  and  more  compact  connection  at 
once  pervaded  all  the  wheels  and  springs  of  that  great  mar 
chine.  The  two  institutions,  which  originated  with  Giuus 
Gracchus  and  ate  like  a  gangrene  into  the  Roman  financial 
system — the  leasing  of  the  direct  taxes,  and  the  distribu- 
tions of  grain — were  partly  abolished,  partly  remodelled. 
Caesar  wished  not  like  his  predecessor  to  hold  the  nobility 
in  cheek  by  the  banker-aristocracy  and  the  populace  of  the 
capital,  but  to  set  them  aside  and  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth from  all  parasites  whether  high  or  low ;  and  there- 
fore he  went  in  these  two  important  questions  not  with 
Gains  Gracchus,  but  with  the  oligarch  Sulla.     The  leasing 

system  was  allowed  to  continue  for  the  indirect 
J^^£5(3'  taxes,  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  very  old  and — 
aSiShed.        under  the  maxim  of  Roman  financial  administrar 

tion,  which  was  retained  inviolable  also  by  Cae- 
sar, that  the  levying  of  the  tAxes  should  at  any  cost  be  kept 
simple  and  readily  manageable-^absolutely  could  not  be 
dispensed  with.  But  the  direct  taxes  were  thenceforth  uni- 
versally either  treated,  like  the  African  and  Sardinian  de- 
liveries  of  corn  and  oil,   as  contributions  in   kind   to   b« 
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directly  supplied  to  the  state,  or  converted,  like  the  revenues 
of  Asia  Minor,  into  fixed  money  payments,  in  which  case 
the  collection  of  the  several  sums  payable  was  entrusted  to 
the  tax-districts  themselves. 

The  .corn  distributions  in  the  capital  had  hitherto  been 

looked  on  as  a  profitable  prerogative  of  the  com- 
Uiedhltii-  munity  which  ruled  and,  because  it  ruled,  had  to 
bi^on  of        YiQ  fed  by  its  subjects.     This  infamous  principle 

was  set  aside  by  Caesar;  but  it  could  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  multitude  of  wholly  destitute  burgesses 
had  been  protected  solely  by  these  largesses  of  food  from 
starvation.  In  this  aspect  Caesar  retained  them.  While 
according  to  the  Sempronian  ordinance  renewed  by  Cato 
every  Roman  burgess  settled  in  Rome  had  possessed  a  legal 
claim  to  bread-corn  without  paymeixt,  this  list  of  recipients, 
which  had  at  last  risen  to  the  number  of  320,000,  was  re- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  all  individuals  having  means  or 
otherwise  provided  for  to  150,000,  and  this  number  was 
fixed  once  for  all  as  the  maximum  number  of  recipients  of 
free  corn ;  at  the  same  time  an  annual  revision  of  the  list 
was  ordered,  so  that  the  places  vacated  by  removal  or  death 
might  be  filled  up  with  the  most  needful  among  the  appli- 
cants. By  this  conversion  of  the  political  privilege  into  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  a  principle  remarkable  in  a  moral  as 
well  as  in  a  historical  point  of  view  came  for  the  first  time 
into  living  operation.  Civil  society  but  slowly  and  gradually 
attains  to  a  perception  of  the  interdependence  of  interests ;  in 
earlier  antiquity  the  state  doubtless  protected  its  members 
from  the  public  enemy  and  the  murderer,  but  it  was  not 
bound  to  protect  the  totally  helpless  fellow-citizen  from  the 
worse  enemy,  want,  by  affording  the  needful  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  Attio  civilization  which  first  developed,  in 
the  Solonian  and  subsequent  legislation,  the  principle  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  for  its  invalids  and 
for  the  poor  generally ;  and  it  was  Caesar  that  first  devel- 
oped  what  in  the  restricted  compass  of  Attic  life  had  re- 
mained a  municipal  matter  into  an  organic  institution  of 
state,  and  transformed  an  arrangement  which  was  a  burden 
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and  a  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth  into  the  first  of  those 
institutions — in  modern  times  equally  numerous  and  bene- 
ficial— where  the  infinite  depth  of  human  compassion  oon^ 
tends  with  the  infinite  depth  of  human  misery. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  reforms  a  thorough 
,j^^  revision  of  the  income  and  expenditure  took 

budget  of  place.  The  ordinary  items  of  income  were 
everywliere  regulated  and  fixed.  Exemption 
from  taxation  was  conferred  on  not  a  few  <x>mTn unities  and 
even  on  whole  districts,  whether  indirectly  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise,  or  directly  by  special  pri- 
vilege ;  it  was  obtained  e,  g.  by  all  the  Sicilian  communi- 
ties *  in  the  former,  by  the  town  of  llion  in  the  latter  way. 
Still  greater  was  the  number  of  those  whose  proportion  of 
tribute  was  lowered ;  the  communities  in  Further  Spain,  for 
instance,  already  afler  Caesar's  govemordhip  had  on  his 
suggestion  a  rcdtiction  of  tribute  granted  to  them  by  the 
senate,  and  now  the  deeply  oppressed  province  of  Asia  had 
not  only  the  levying  of  its  direct  taxes  facilitated,  but  also 
a  third  of  them  wholly  remitted.  The  newly  added  taxes, 
such  as  those  of  the  communities  subdued  in  lllyria  and 
above  all  of  the  Gallic  communities — which  latter  together 
paid  annually  40,000,000  sesterces  (£4Q0,000)— were  fixed 
throughout  on  a  low  scale.  It  is  true  on  the  other  hand  that 
various  towns  such  as  Litde  Leptis  in  Africa,  Sulci  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  several  Spanish  communities,  had  their  tribute 
raised  by  way  of  penalty  for  their  conduct  during  the  laat 
war.  The  very  lucrative  Italian  harbour-tolls  abolished  in 
the  recent  times  of  anarchy(p.  239)  were  re-established  all 
the  more  readily,  that  this  tax  fell  essentially  on  luxuries 
imported  from  the  East.  To  these  new  or  revived  sources 
of  ordinary  income  were  added  the  sums  which  accrued  by 
extraordinary  means,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  civil 

*  This  follows  from  the  very  fact  that  Sicily  obtained  Latin  rights ; 
but  Varro  also  directly  attests  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sicilian  decu* 
mae  in  a  treatise  published  after  Gicero^s  death  {Ve  R.  R,  2  proBf.) 
where  he  names — as  the  com-proTinces  whence  Borne  dertTcs  her  sub- 
liskeuce — only  A/rica  and  Sardinia,  no  longer  Sicily. 
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war,  to  the  victor — ^the  booty  collected  in  Gaul ;  the  stock  of 
cash  in  the  capital ;  the  treasures  taken  from  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  temples ;  the  sums  raised  in  the  shape  of  forced 
loan,  compulsory  present,  or  fine,  from  the  dependent  com« 
munities  and  dynasts,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties  imposed 
in  a  similar  way  by  judicial  sentence,  or  simply  by  sending 
an  order  to  pay,  on  individual  wealthy  Romans  ;  and  above 
all  things  the  proceeds  from  the  estates  of  his  defeated  oppo- 
nents. How  productive  these  sources  of  income  were,  we 
may  learn  from  the  &ct,  that  the  fine  of  the  African  capi- 
talists who  sat  in  the  opposition-senate  alone  amounted  to 
100,000,000  sesterces  (£1,000,000)  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  property  of  Pompeius  to  70,000,000 
sesterces  (£700,000).  This  course  was  necessary,  because  the 
power  of  the  beaten  nobility  rested  in  great  measure  on  their 
colossal  wealth  and  could  only  be  effectually  broken  by  im- 
posing on  them  the  defrayment  of  the  costs  of  the  war.  But 
the  odiifm  of  the  confiscations  was  in  some  measure  mitiga- 
ted by  the  fact  that  Caesar  directed  their  proceeds  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and,  instead  of  overlooking  after  the 
manner  of  Sulla  any  act  of  fraud  in  his  favourites,  exacted 
the  purchase-money  with  rigour  even  from  his  most  faithful 
adherents  such  as  Marcus  A n ton i us. 

In  the  expenditure  a  diminution  was  in  the  first  place 
Xba  obtained  by  the  considerable  restriction  of  the 

S^d!-'  largesses  of  grain.  The  distribution  of  corn  to 
tnre.  ^^  pQQf  Qf  the  Capital  which  was  retained,  as 

well  as  the  kindred  supply  of  oil  for  the  Roman  baths  newly 
introduced  by  Caesar,  were  at  least  in  great  part  charged 
once  for  all  on  the  contributions  in  kind  from  Sardinia  and 
especially  from  Africa,  and  were  thereby  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  kept  separate  from  the  exchequer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  regular  expenditure  for  the  military  system  was 
increased  partly  by  the  augmentation  of  the  standing  army, 
partly  by  the  raising  of  the  pay  of  the  legionary  from  480 
sesterces  (£5)  to  900  (£9)  annually.  Both  steps  were  iu 
&ct  indispensable.  There  was  a  total  want  of  any  real  de- 
Tence  for  the  frontiers,  and  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
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it  was  a  considerable  increase  of  the  army  ;  and  tne  doub* 
ling  of  the  pay,  although  employed  doubtless  by  Caesar  to 
attach  his  soldiers  to  him  (p.  439),  was  not  introduced  as  a 
permanent  alteration  on  that  account.  The  former  pay  of 
li  sesterces  (3i<f.)  per  day  had  been  fixed  in  very  ancient 
times,  when  money  had  an  altogether  different  value  from 
that  which  it  had  in  the  Rome  of  Caesar's  day ;  it  could 
only  have  been  retained  down  to  a  period  when  the  common 
day-labourer  in  the  capital  earned  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands  daily  on  an  average  3  sesterces  (7W.),  because  in 
those  times  the  soldier  entered  the  army  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  pay,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the— in  great  measure 
illicit — perquisites  of  military  service.  The  first  condition 
in  order  to  a  serious  reform  in  the  military  system,  and  to 
the  getting  rid  of  those  irregular  gains  of  the  soldier  which 
formed  a  burden  mostly  on  the  provincials,  was  an  increase 
suitable  to  the  tirRes  in  the  regular  pay  ;  and  the  fixing  of 
it  at  21  sesterces  (6W.)  may  be  regarded  as  equitable, 
while  the  great  burden  thereby  imposed  on  the  treasury 
wa?  a  necessary,  and  in  its  consequences  a  very  beneficial, 
step. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  which 
Caesar  had  to  undertake  or  voluntarily  undertook,  it  is  diflicull 
to  form  any  conception.  The  wars  themselves  consumed 
enormous  sums ;  and  sums  perhaps  not  less  were  required 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  make 
during  the  civil  war.  It  was  a  bad  example  and  one  unhap- 
jnly  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  sequel,  that  every  common 
soldier  received  for  his  participation  in  the  civil  war  20,000 
sesterces  (£200),  every  burgess  of  the  multitude  in  the 
capital  for  his  non-participation  in  it  300  sesterces  (£3)  as 
an  addition  to  his  aliment ;  but  Caesar,  after  having  once 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  pledged  his  word,  was 
too  much  of  a  king  to  abate  from  it.  Besides,  Caesar 
answered  innumerable  demands  of  honourable  liberality, 
and  put  into  circulation  immense  sums  for  building  more 
especially,  which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  during  the 
financial  distress  of  the  last  times  of  the  republic — the  cost 
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of  his  building  executed  partly  during  the  Galliocampaignsy 
partly  afterwards,  in  the  capital  was  reckoned  at  160,000,- 
000  (£1 ,600,000).    The  general  result  of  the  financial  admin- 
istratiou  of  Caesar  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that,  while  by 
sagacious  and  energetic  reforms  and  by  a  right  combination 
of  economy  and  liberality  he  amply  and  fully  met  all  equi- 
table  claims,  nevertheless  in  March  710  there  lay 
in  the  public  treasury  700,000,000,  and  in  his 
own  100,000,000  sesterces  (together  £8,000,000)— a  sum 
which  exceeded  by  tenfold  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  (ii.  302). 
'    But  the  task  of  breaking  up  the  old  parties  and  furnish- 
ing the  new  commonwealth  with  an  appropriate 
dition  of  ' .    constitution,  an  efficient  army,  and  well-ordered 
e  nation.      f^m^Q^t^s,  difficult  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Caesar's  work.     If  the  Italian  nation  was 
really  to  be  regenerated,  it  required  a  reoi^anization  which 
should  transform  ail  parts  of  the  great  empire— Ilome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces — ^to  the  very  foundation.     Let  us  endeav- 
our here  also  to  delineate  the  old  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  more  tolerable  time^ 

The  good  stock  of  the  Latin  nation  had  long  since  wholly 
disappeared  from  Rome.     It  is  implied  in  the 
ca^tai.  ^^^y  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  capital  loses  its 

municipal  and  even  its  national  stamp  more 
quickly  than  any  subordinate  community.  There  the  upper 
classes  speedily  withdraw  from  urban  public  life,  in  order 
to  find  their  home  rather  in  the  state  as  a  whole  than  in  a 
single  city ;  there  are  inevitably  concentrated  the  foreign 
settlers,  the  fluctuating  population  of  travellers  on  pleasure 
or  business,  the  mass  of  the  indolent,  lazy,  criminal,  finan- 
cially and  morally  bankrupt,  and  for  that  very  reason 
cosmopolitan,  rabble.  All  this  pre-eminently  applied  to 
Rome.  The  opulent  Roman  frequently  regarded  his  house 
in  town  merely  as  a  lodging.  When  the  urban  municipal 
offices  were  converted  into  imperial  magistracies ;  when  the 
urban  eomitia  became  the  assembly  of  burgesses  of  the 
ampire^  and  when  smaller  self-governing  tribal  or  other 
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associations  were  not  tolerated  within  the  capital :  all  propel 
communal  life  ceased  for  Rome.  From  the  whole  compase 
of  the  widespread  empire  people  flocked  to  Rome,  for  spec- 
ulation, for  debauchery,  for  intrigue,  for  accomplishment  in 
crime,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  there  firom  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

These  evils  arose  in  some  measure  necessarily  from  the 

very  nature  of  a  capital ;  others  more  accidental 
^?b(&e^      ^^^  perhaps  still  more  grave  were  associated 

with  them.  There  has  never  perhaps  existed  a 
great  city  so  thoroughly  destitote  of  the  means  of  support 
as  Rome;  importation  on  the  one  hand,  and  domestic  manu« 
facture  by  slaves  on  the  other,  rendered  any  free  industry 
from  the  outset  impossible  there.  The  injurious  consequen- 
ces of  the  radical  evil  pervading  the  polities  of  antiquity  in 
general — the  slave-system — were  more  conspicuous  in  the 
capital  than  anywhere  else.  Nowhere  were  such  masses  of 
slaves  accumulated  as  in  the  city  palaces  of  the  great 
families  or  of  wealthy  upstarts.  Nowhere  were  the  nations 
of  the  three  continents  mingled  as  in  the  slave  population 
of  the  capital — Syrians,  Phrygians  and  other  half-Hellenes 
with  Libyans  and  Moors,  Getae  and  Iberians  with  the  daily- 
increasing  influx  of  Celts  and  Germans.  The  demoraliza- 
tion inseparable  from  the  absence  of  freedom,  and  the  terrible 
inconsistency  between  formal  and  moral  right,  were  &r  more 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  half  or  wholly  cultivated 
— as  it  were  genteel— city-slave  than  in  that  of  the  rural 
serf  who  tilled  the  field  in  chains  like  the  fettered  ox.  Still 
worse  than  the  masses  of  slaves  w^e  those  who  had  been 
dejure  or  simply  de  facto  released  from  slavery— a  mixture 
of  mendicant  rabble  and  extremely  rich  parvenus,  no  longer 
slaves  and  not  yet  fully  burgesses,  economically  and  even 
legally  dependent  on  their  master  and  yet  with  the  preten- 
sions of  free  men ;  these  fr-eedraen  were  peculiarly  attracted 
towards  the  capital,  where  gain  of  various  sorts  was  to  be 
had  and  the  retail  trafiic  as  well^  as  the  minor  handicrafts 
were  almost  wholly  in  their  hands.  Their  influence  on  the 
elections  is  expressly  attested ;  and  that  they  U)ok  a  leading 
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part  in  the  street  riots,  is  very  evident  firom  the  ordinary 
signal  by  means  of  whicii  these  were  as  it  were  proclaimed 
by  the  demagogues — the  closing  of  the  shops  and  places  of 
sale. 

Moreover,  the  government  not  only  did  nothing  to  coun- 
BoiatioDs  teract  this  corruption  of  the  population  of  the 
«"^  *to  <»pltal,  but  even  encouraged  it  for  the  benefit  of 
thopopu-  their  selfish  policy.  The  judicious  rule  of  law, 
which  prohibited  persons  condemned  for  a  capi- 
tal offence  from  dwelling  in  the  capital,  was  not  carried  into 
effect  by  the  negligent  police.  The  police^upervision  of  the 
association  and  clubs  of  the  rabble,  so  urgently  required, 
was  at  first  neglected,  and  afterwards  (p.  158)  even  declared 
punishable  as  a  restriction  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  The  popular  festivals  had  been  allowed  so  to 
increase  that  the  seven  ordinary  ones  alone — ^the  Koman, 
the  Plebeian,  those  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Ceres,  of 
Apollo,  of  Flora  (ii.  487)  and  of  Victoria — lasted  altogether 
sixty-two  days ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  gladiatorial 
games  and  numerous  otlier  extraordinary  amusements.  The 
duty  of  providing  grain  at  low  prices — which  was  unavoid- 
ably necessary  with  such  a  proletariate  living  wholly  from 
hand  to  mouth — ^was  treated  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
frivolity,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bread-corn  were 
of  a  fabulous  and  incidoulable  description.*  Lastly,  the 
distributions  of  grain  formed  an  official  invitation  to  the 
whole  burgess-proletariate  who  were  destitute  of  food  and 
indisposed  for  work  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 

The  seed  sown  was  bad,  and  the  harvest  corresponded. 
Annrch  of  "^^^  systcm  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the  sphere  of 
theoapt-  politics,  the  worship  of  Isis  and  similar  pious 
extravagances  in  that  of  i*eligion,  had  their  root 
in  this  state  of  tilings.  People  were  constantly  in  prospect 
of  a  dearth,  and  not  unfrequently  iu  utter  famine.     Nowhere 

*  In  Sicilj,  the  coantrj  of  production,  the  modivLi  was  sold  witliir 
a  few  years  at  two  and  at  twenty  sesterces ;  from  this  we  may  gnoss 
what  must  have  been  the  fluctuations  of  price  in  Rome,  which  subsisted 
on  transmarine  com  and  wis  the  seat  of  speculators. 
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was  a  man  less  secure  of  his  life  than  in  the  capital ;  murder 
professionally  prosecuted  by  banditti  was  the  single  trade 
peculiar  to  it ;  the  alluring  of  the  victim  to  Rome  was  the 
})re]iminary  to  his  assassination  ;  no  one  ventured  into  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  without  an  armed 
retinue.  Its  outward  condition  corresponded  to  this  inward 
disorganization,  and  seamed  a  keen  satire  on  the  aristocratic 
government.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  regulation  of  the 
stream  of  the  Tiber  *  excepting  that  they  caused  the  only 
bridge,  with  which  they  still  made  shift  (iii.  486),  to  be  oon« 
structed  of  stone  at  least  as  far  as  the  Tiber^jsland.  As 
little  was  anything  done  toward  the  levelling  of  the  city  on 
the  seven  hills,  except  where  perhaps  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  had  effected  some  improvement.  The  streets  as* 
cended  and  descended  narrow  and  angular,  and  were  wretch- 
edly kept ;  the  footpaths  were  small  and  ill  paved.  The 
ordinary  houses  were  built  of  bricks  negligently,  and  to  a 
giddy  height,  mostly  by  speculative  builders  on  account  of 
the  small  proprietors ;  by  which  means  the  former  became 
prodigiously  rich,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
Like  isolated  islands  amidst  this  sea  of  wretched  buildings 
were  seen  the  splendid  palaces  ^i  the  rich,  which  curtailed 
the  space  for  the  smaller  houses  just  as  their  owners  curtailed 
the  biirgess-rights  of  smaller  men  in  the  state,  and  beside 
whose  marble  pillars  and  Greek  statues  the  decaying  tem- 
ples, with  their  images  of  the  gods  still  in  great  part  carved 
of  wood,  made  a  melancholy  figure.  A  police-supervision 
of  streets,  of  river-banks,  of  fires,  or  of  building  was  almost 
unheard  of;  if  the  government  troubled  itself  at  all  sbout 
the  inundations,  conflagrations,  and  fill  Is  of  houses  which 
were  of  yearly  occurrence,  it  was  only  to  ask  from  the  state- 
theologians  their  report  and  advice  regarding  the  true  import 
of  such  signs  and  wonders.  If  we  try  to  conceive  to  our* 
selves  a  London  with  the  slave-population  of  New  Orleans^ 
with  the  police  of  Constantinople,  with  the  non-industrial 
character  of  the  modern  Rome,  and  agitated  by  politics 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Paris  in  1848,  we  shall  acquire  an 
approximate  idea   of  the  repiiblican  glory,  the  departure 
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of  which  Cicero  and  bis  associates  iu  their  sulky  letters 
deplore. 

Caesar  did  not  deplore,  but  he  sought  to  help  so  far  as 
Ooenr*!  ^*^^P  ^**  possible.  Rome  remained,  of  course, 
trcatmoiit  what  it  was — a  cosmopolitan  city.  Not  only 
in  the  woulti  the  attempt  to  give  to  it  once  more  a 

specially  Italian  character  have  been  impractica- 
ble; it  would  not  have  suited  Caesar^s  plan.  Just  as  Alex- 
ander found  for  his  Graeco-Oriental  empire  an  appropriate 
capital  in  the  Hellenic,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  and  above  all 
cosmopolitan,  Alexandria,  so  the  capital  of  the  new  Romano* 
Hellenic  universal  empire,  situated  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  was  to  be  not  an  Italian  community, 
but  the  denationalized  capital  of  many  nations.  For  this 
reason  Caesar  tolerated  the  worship  of  the  newly-settled 
Egyptian  gods  alongside  of  Father  Jovis,  and  granted  even 
to  the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  strangely  foreign  ritual 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  empire.  However  offensive 
was  the  motley  mixture  of  the  pa rasitio— especially  the 
Helleno-Oriental — population  in  Home,  he  nowhere  opposed 
its  extension ;  it  is  significant,  that  at  his  popular  festivals 
for  the  capital  he  caused  dramas  to  be  performed  not  merely 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  other  languages,  pj-obably  in 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  or  Spanish. 

But,  while  Caesar  accepted  with  the  full  consciousness 

of  what  he  was  doing  the  fundamental  character 
Son^Mho  ^^  ^^  capital  as  he  found  it,  he  yet  worked  en- 
teii&te.  ergetically  at  the  improvement  of  the  lamentable 

and. disgraceful  state  of  things  prevailing  there. 
Unhappily  the  primary  evils  were  the  least  capable  of  being 
eradicated.  Caesar  could  not  abolish  slavery  with  its  train 
of  national  calamities ;  it  must  remain  an  open  question, 
whether  he  would  in  the  course  of  time  have  attempted  at 
least  to  limit  the  slave  population  in  the  capital,  as  he  under- 
took to  do  so  in  another  field.  As  little  could  Caesar  con- 
jure into  existence  a  free  industry  in  the  capital;  yet  the 
great  building  operations  remedied  in  some  measure  the 
want  of  means  of  support  there,  and  opened  up  to  the  pro* 
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letariate  a  source  of  small  but  honourable  gain.  On  the 
other  hand  Caesar  laboured  energetically  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  the  free  proletariate.  The  constant  influx  of  persons 
brought  by  the  corn-largesses  to  Rome  was,  if  not  wholly 
stopped,*  at  least  very  materially  restricted  by  the  con- 
version of  these  largesses  into  a  provision  for  the  poor  lim- 
ited to  a  fixed  number.  The  ranks  of  the  existing  pro- 
letariate were  thinned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tribunals 
which  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  unrelenting  rigour 
against  the  rabble,  on  the  other  hand  by  a  comprehensive 
transmarine  colonization;  of  the  80,000  colonists,  whom 
Caesar  sent  beyond  tlie  seas  in  the  few  years  of  his  govern* 
ment,  a  very  great  portion  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  of  the  capital ;  most  of  the 
Corinthian  settlers  indeed  were  freedmen.  But  this  must 
have  been  more  than  a  mere  temporary  arrangement; 
Caesar,  convinced  like  every  other  man  of  sense  that  the 
only  true  remedy  for  the  misery  of  the  proletariate  consisted 
in  a  well-regulated  system  of  colonization,  and  placed  by  the 
condition  of  the  empire  in  a  position  to  realize  it  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent,  must  have  had  the  design  of  per- 
manently continuing  the  process,  and  so  opening  up  a  con- 
stant means  of  abating  an  evil  which  was  constantly  repro- 
ducing itself.  Measures  were  further  taken  to  set  bounds  to 
the  serious  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  most  important 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  markets  of  the  capital.  The 
newly-organized  and  liberally-administered  finances  of  the 
state  furnished  the  means  for  this  purpose,  and  two  newly- 
nominated  magistrates,  the  com  aediles  (p.  575)  were 
charged  with  the  special  supervision  of  the  contractors  and 
uf  the  market  of  the  capital. 

The  club  system  was  checked,  more  eflectualiy  than  was 

*  It  is  a  fact  not  without  interest  that  a  political  writer  of  later  date 
but  much  jiidgmeot,  the  author  of  the  letters  addressed  in  the  name  of 
Sallust  t)  Caesar,  gives  the  latter  the  advice  to  transfer  the  com  distri- 
bution of  the  capital  to  the  several  muwieipia.  There  is  good  sense  in 
the  admonitioD ;  as  indeed  similar  ideas  obviously  prevailed  in  the  liOble 
moiiicipal  provision  for  orphans  under  Trajan. 
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Th«i  dnb  possible  through  prohibitive  lows,  by  the  change 
■y***?",  ^  of  the  constitution ;  inswinuch  as  with  tlie  re- 
public  and  the  republican  elections  and  tribunaln 
the  corruption  and  violence  of  the  electioneering  and  judicial 
collegia — ^and  generally  the  political  Saturnalia  of  the  canaille . 
—came  to  an  end  of  themselves.  Moreover  the  combina- 
tions called  into  existence  by  the  Clodian  law  were  broken 
up,  and  the  whole  system  of  association  was  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  governing  authorities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ancient  guilds  and  associations,  of  the  re- 
ligious unions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  specially  excepted 
categories,  for  which  a  simple  intimation  to  the  senate  seems 
to  have  sufficed,  the  permission  to  constitute  a  permanent 
society  with  fixed  times  of  assembling  and  standing  deposits 
was  made  dependent  on  a  concession  to  be  granted  by  the 
senate  after  the  consent  of  the  monarch  had  been  obtained. 

To  this  was  added  a  stricter  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  an  energetic  police.    The  laws,  espe- 
^MoL  cially  as  regards  the  crime  of  violence,  were  ren- 

dered more  severe ;  and  the  irrational  regulation 
of  the  republican  law,  that  the  convicted  criminal  was  en- 
titled to  withdraw  himself  from  a  part  of  the  penalty  which 
he  had  incurred  by  sel^banishment,  was  with  reason  set 
aside.  The  detailed  regulations,  which  Caesar  issued  re- 
garding the  police  of  the  capital,  are  in  great  part  still  pre- 
served ;  and  all  who  choose  may  convince  themselves  that 
the  Imperator  did  not  disdain  to  insist  on  the  house  pro- 
prietors putting  the  streets  into  repair  and  paving  the  foot- 
path in  its  whole  breadth  with  hewn  stones,  and  to  issue 
appropriate  enactments  regarding  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
the  driving  of  waggons,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  streets 
were  only  allowed  to  move  (reely  through  the  capital  in  the 
evening  and  by  night.  The  supervision  of  the  local  police 
remained  as  hitherto  chiefly  with  the  four  acdiles,  who  were 
instructed  now  at  least,  if  not  earlier,  each  to  superintend  a 
distinctly  marked-off  police  district  within  the  capital. 

Lastly,  building  in  the  capital,  and  the  provision  00Q7 
pec|;ed  t^herewith,  of  institutions  for  the  public  benefit^  i*^ 
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Buiidingt       cexved  from  Caesar — ^who  oombioed  in  himself 
of  thi)  the  love  for  biilMinsof  a  Roman  and  of  an  orsan< 

izer — a  sudJen  stlmalus,  which  not  merely  put  to 
shame  the  mismanagement  of  the  recent  anardiic  times,  but 
also  left  all  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  done  in  their 
best  days  as  far  behind  as  the  genius  of  Caesar  surpassed  tho 
honest  endeavours  of  the  Marcii  and  Aemilii.  It  was  not 
merely  by  the  extent  of  the  buildings  in  themselves  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  sums  expended  on  them  that  Caesar  ex- 
celled his  predecessors;  but  a  genuine  statesmanly  per- 
ception of  what  was  for  the  public  good  distinguishes  what 
Caesar  did  for  the  public  institutions  of  Rome  from  all 
similar  services.  He  did  not  build,  like  his  successors, 
temples*  and  other  splendid  structures,  but  he  relieved  the 
market-place  of  Home — in  which  the  burgess-assemblies,  the 
seats  of  the  chief  courts,  the  exchange,  and  the  daily  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  daily  idleness,  still  were  crowded  to- 
gether— at  any  rate  from  the  assemblies  and  the  courts  by 
constructing  for  the  former  a  new  comitium,  the  Saepta  Julia 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  for  the  latter  a  separate  plaee 
of  judicature,  the  Forum  Julium  between  the  Capitol  and 
Palatine.  Of  a  kindred  spirit  is  the  arrangement  originating 
with  him,  by  which  there  were  supplied  to  the  baths  of  the 
capital  annually  three  million  pounds  of  oil,  mostly  from 
Africa,  and  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  furnish  to  the 
bathers  the  oil  required  for  the  anointing  of  the  body  gratu- 
itously— a  measure  of  cleanliness  <and  sanitary  police  which, 
according  to  the  ancient  dietetics  based  substantially  on 
bathing  and  anointing,  was  highly  judicious. 

But  these  noble  arrangements  were  only  the  first  steps 
towards  a  complete  remodelling  of  Rome.  Projects  were 
already  formed  for  a  new  senate-house,  for  a  new  magnlfioeni 
bazaar,  for  a  theatre  to  rival  that  of  Pompeius,  for  a  publio 
Latin  and  Greek  library  after  the  model  of  that  recently 
destroyed  at  Alexandria — the  first  institution  of  the  sort  in 
Rome — lastly  for  a^ temple  of  Mars,  which  was  to  surpass 
all  that  had  hithertd  existed  in  riches  and  glory.  Still  more 
brilliant  was  the  idea  of  alteriug  the  whole  lower  course  of 
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the  Tiber  and  of  conducting  it  from  the  preseint  Ponte  MoUo 
— instead  of  between  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  the  Campus 
Martius  to  Ostia — round  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  the 
Janiculum  across  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  the  port  of  Tai^ 
racina.  By  this  gigantic  plan  three  objects  would  have  been 
accomplished  at  once:  the  extremely  limited  fkcilities  for 
building  in  the  capital  would  have  been  enlarged  by  substi- 
tuting the  Campus  Vaticanus  now  transferred  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (br  the  Campus  Martius,  and  evnploying 
the  latter  spacious  field  for  public  and  private  edifices ;  the 
Pomptine  marshes  and  the  Latin  coast  generally  would  have 
been  drained ;  and  the  capital  would  have  been  supplied  with 
a  safe  seaport,  the  want  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Imperator  would  remove  mountains  and 
rivers,  and  venture  to  contend  with  nature  herself. 

Much  however  as  the  city  of  Rome  gained  by  the  new 
order  of  things  in  eommodiousness  and  magnifioenoe,  its 
political  supremacy  was,  as  we  hare  already  said,  lost  to 
it  irrecoveriibly  through  that  very  change.  The  idea  that 
the  Roman  state  should  coincide  with  the  city  of  Rome 
had  indeed  in  the  course  of  time  become  more  and  more 
unnatural  and  preposterous ;  but  the  maxim  had  been  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  Roman  repub* 
lie,  that  it  could  not  perish  before  the  republic  itself.  It 
was  only  in  the  new  state  of  Caesar  that  it  was,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  legal  fictions,  completely  set 
aside,  and  the  community  of  the  capital  was  placed  legally 
on  a  level  with  all  other  municipalities ;  indeed  Caesar-— 
here  as  everywhere  endeavouring  not  merely  to  regulato 
the  thing,  but  also  to  call  it  officially  by  the  right  name-^ 
issued  his  Italian  municipal  ordinance,  beyond  doubt  pur- 
posely, at  once  for  the  capital  and  fi\r  the  other  urban  com* 
m  unities.  We  may  add  that  Rome,  just  because  it  w%i 
incapable  of  a  living  communal  character  as  a  capital,  wa# 
even  essentially  inferior  to  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
imperial  period.  The  republican  Rome  was  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, but  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  state ;  the  Rome  of 
the  monarchy,  although  it  began  to  embellish  itself  with 
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all  the  glories  of  the  three  continents  and  to  glitter  in  gold 
and  marble,  was  yet  nothing  in  the  state  but  a  royal  resi- 
dence in  oonnection  with  a  poor-house,  or  in  other  words  a 
necessary  evil. 

While  in  the  capital  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to 

get  rid  of  palpable  evils  by  police  ordinances 

on  the  greatest  scale,  it  was  a  far  more  difficult 
task  to  remedy  the  deep  disorganization  of  Italian  society. 
Its  radical  misfortunes  were  those  which  we  previously  no* 
tioed  in  detail — the  disappearance  of  the  agricultural,  and 
the  unnatural  increase  of  the  mercantile,  population — with 
which  an  endless  train  of  other  evils  were  associated.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  what  was  the  state  of 

Italian  agriculture.  In  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
JShJ^"*^"    attempte  to  chock  the  annihilation  of  the  small 

holdings,  &rm-husbandry  was  scarcely  any  longer 
the  predominant  species  of  economy  during  this  epoch  in 
any  region  of  Italy  proper,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  and  Abruzzi.  As  to  the  man- 
agement of  estates,  no  material  difference  is  perceptible  b^ 
tween  the  Catonian  system  formerly  set  forth  (ii.  431--442) 
and  that  described  to  us  by  Varro,  except  that  the  latter 
shows  the  traces  for  better  and  for  worse  of  the  progress 
of  fashionable  life  in  Rome.  ''  Formerly,"  says  Varro, 
'^  the  barn  on  the  estate  was  larger  than  the  manor-house ; 
now  it  is  wont  to  be  the  reverse."  In  the  domains  of  Tus- 
culum  and  Tibur,  on  the  shores  of  Tarracina  and  Baia&— 
where  the  old  Latin  and  Italian  farmers  had  sown  and 
reaped — there  now  rose  in  barren  splendour  the  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  some  oi  which  covered  the  space  of  a 
moderate-sized  town  with  their  appurtenances  of  garden- 
grounds  and  aqueducts,  fresh  and  salt  water  ponds  for  the 
preservation  and  breeding  of  river  and  marine  fishes,  nur- 
series of  snails  and  slugs,  game*preserves  for  keeping  hares, 
rabbits,  stags,  roes,  and  wild  boars,  and  aviaries  in  which 
even  cranes  and  peacocks  wefe  kept.  But  the  luxury  of 
a  great  city  enriches  also  many  an  industrious  hand,  and 
supports  more  poor  than  philanthropy  with  its  expenditure 
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of  alms.  Those  aviaries  and  fishponds  of  the  grandees 
were  of  course  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  costly 
indulgence.  But  this  system  was  carried  to  such  an -extent 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  keenness,  that  ^.  g,  the  stock 
of  a  pigeon-house  was  valued  at  100,000  sesterces  (£1,000) ; 
a  methodical  system  of  fattening  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
manure  got  from  the  aviaries  became  of  importance  in  agri- 
culture; a  single  bird-dealer  was  able  to  furnish  at  once 
5,000  fieldfares — for  they  knew  how  to  rear  these  also^at 
three  denarii  (29.)  each,  and  a  single  possessor  of  a  fishpond 
2,000  muraenat ;  and  the  fishes  left  behind  by  Lucius  Lu* 
cullus  brought  40,000  sesterces  (£400).  As  may  readily 
be  conceived,  under  such  circumstances  any  one  who  fol 
lowed  this  occiipfition  industriously  and  intelligently  might 
obtain  very  large  profits  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  capital.  A  small  bee-breeder  of  this  period  sold  from 
his  thynie-garden  not  larger  than  an  acre  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falerii  honey  to  an  average  annual  amount  of  at 
least  10,000  sesterces  (£100).  The  rivalry  of  the  growers 
of  fruit  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  elegant  villas  the  fruit- 
chamber  lined  with  marble  was  not  unfroquently  fitted  up 
at  the  same  time  as  a  dining-room,  and  sometimes  fine 
fruit  acquired  by  purchase  was  exhibited  there  as  of  home 
growth.  At  this  period  the  cherry  from  Asia  Minor  and 
other  foreign  fruit-trees  were  first  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  Italy.  The  vegetable  gardens,  the  beds  of  roses  and 
violets  in  Latinm  and  Campania,  yielded  rich  produce,  and 
the  **  market  for  dainties  "  {forum  eupedinis)  by  the  side 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  fruits,  honey,  and  chaplets  were 
wont  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  played  Bn  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  capital.  Generally  the  management  of  es« 
tates,  worked  as  they  were  on  the  planter-system,  had 
reached  in  an  economic  point  of  view  a  height  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  The  valley  of  Rieti,  the  region  round  the 
Fucine  lake,  the  districts  on  the  Liris  and  Volturnus,  and 
indeed  Central  Italy  in  general,  were  as  respects  husbandry 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  even  certain  branches  of 
industry,  wliich  were  suitable  aocompaniments  of  the  man* 
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Agement  of  an  estate  bj  means  of' slaves,  were  taken  up 
by  intelligent  landlords,  and,  where  the  circumstances 
were  favourable,  inns,  weaving  £EKstories,  and  especially 
brickworks  were  constructed  on  the  estate.  The  Italian 
producers  of  wine  and  oil  in  particular  not  only  supplied 
the  Italian  markets,  but  carried  on  also  in  both  articles 
a  considerable  business  of  transmarine  exportation.  A 
homely  professional  treatise  of  this  period  compares  Italy 
to  a  great  fi'uit^arden ;  and  the  pictures  which  a  contem- 
porary poet  gives  of  his  beautiful  native  land,  where  the 
well-watered  meadow,  the  luxuriant  corn-field,  the  pleasant 
vine-covered  hill  are  frioged  by  the  dark  line  of  the  olive- 
trees — where  the  **  ornament''  of  the  land,  smiling  in  varied 
charms,  cherishes  the  loveliest  gardens  in  its  bosom  and  is 
itself  wreathed  round  by  f6od-producing  trees — these  de- 
scriptions, evi<lently  fkithful  pictures  of  the  landscape  daily 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  transplant  us  into  the 
most  flourishing  districts  of  Tuscany  and  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
Tlie  pastoral  husbandry,  it  is  true,  which  for  reasons  for- 
merly explained  was  always  spreading  farther  especially 
in  the  south  and  soutli-east  of  Italy,  was  in  every  respect 
a  retrograde  movement ;  but  it  too  participated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  general  progress  of  agriculture ;  much 
was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds,  e,  g,  asses 
for  breeding  brought  60,000  sesterces  (£600),  100,000 
(£1,000),  and  even  400,000  (£4,000).  The  solid  Italian 
husbandry  obtained  at  this  period,  when  the  general  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  and  abundance  of  capital  ren- 
dered it  fruitful,  &r  more  brilliant  results  than  ever  the 
old  system  of  small  cultivators  could  have  given ;  and  was 
carried  even  already  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy ,  for  the 
Italian  agriculturist  turned  to  account  large  tracts  in  the 
provinces  by  raising  cattle  and  even  cultivating  corn. 

In  order  to  show  what  dimensions  money-dealing  as- 
sumed by  the  side  of  this  estate-husbandry  un- 
Money-deal-     naturally  prospering  over  the  ruin  of  the  small 
farmers,  how  the  Italian  merchants  vying  with 
the  Jews  poured  themselves  into  all  the  provinces  and 
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client-states  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  all  capital  ultimately 
flowed  to  Rome,  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  what  has  been 
already  said,  to  point  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  money- 
market  of  the  capital  the  regular  rate  of  interest  at  this 
time  was  six  per  cent.,  and  consequently  money  there  was 
cheaper  by  a  half  than  it  was  on  an  average  elsewhere  in 
antiquity. 

In  consequence  of  this  economic  system  based  both  in 

its  agrarian  and  mercantile  aspects  on  masses 
propoxSoD.      ^^  capital  and  on  speculation,  there  arose  a  most 

fearful  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  often  used  and  often  abused  phrase  of  a  commonwealth 
composed  of  millionnaires  and  beggars  applies  perhaps  no* 
where  so  completely  as  to  the  Rome  of  the  last  age  of  the 
republic ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  has  the  essential  maxim  of 
the  slave-state — that  the  rich  man  who  lives  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  slaves  is  necessarily  respectable,  and  the  poor 
man  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  necessarily 
vulj^ar — been  recognized  with  so  terrible  a  precision  as  x\u\ 
undoubted  principle  underlying  all  public  and  private  in- 
teroourse.*     A  real  middle  class  in  our  sense  of  the  term 

*  The  fo)k>wmg  ezpoeition  in  Cicero's  IreatiBe  De  Cffidu  (L  42) 
is  characteristic :  Jam  de  artificiut  et  quae^ibuSy  qui  liberales  habendi* 
qui  sordu/i  sintf  haee  fere  accepimtiM,  I^Hmum  iwprobarUur  ii  qtuus§' 
lus^  qui  in  odia  hoMtnum  incurrutU,  %U  portiiorum,  tU  feneratorunK 
JUiberfdee  aviem  et  aordidi  quaestu*  mereenariorum  omnium,  quorum 
operae,  non  artea  emuntur,  JSat  autem  in  illit  ipsa  merce$  auetoramen^ 
turn  aeriniuHM,  Sordidi  etiam  puiandi,  qui  mereantur  a  mercaUfribuM 
quod  staiim  vendami,  mkU  enim  proficiant,  fiut  adtnodum  mentianiur. 
Nee  vero  ml  quidquam  twpius  vanitcUe,  Opijiceaque  omnea  in  aordida 
arte  vertamtur  ;  nee  emm  quidquam  ingenuum  habere  poteai  offieina, 
Mtnimeque  artea  eae  probandae,  quae  minialrae  aunt  voiuptatumy 

**  Cetariiy  lanii,  coqui,  fartorea,  piaeatorea,^^ 

td  ait  Tereniiun.  Adde  hue,  ai  placet^  ung^ientarioa,  aaJtatorea^  totum- 
que  ludum  talarium.  Quibus  autem  artibn/i  aut  prudeniia  major  inext^ 
aut  non  mediofris  uHHtna  quneritur,  %d  medicinal  ut  architeetura,  ui 
ioctrina  rerum  hotieatarumy  eae  au7it  tt«,  quorum  ordini  eontfeniunt^ 
honettae,  Mercatura  autem,  n  ienuia  eat,  aordida  pulanda  eat;  aim 
vuMffna  et  eopioaoy  multa  undique  apportana,  muUaque  aine  vanitate  tm« 
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there  was  not,  as  indeed  no  snch  class  can  exist  in  any  fully 
developed  slave-state ;  what  appears  as  if  it  were  a  good 
middle  class  and  is  so  in  a  certain  measure,  is  composed  of 
those  rich  jneu  of  business  and  landholders  who  are  so  un- 
cultivated or  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  content  themselves 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  to  keep  aloof  from 
public  life.  Of  the  men  of  business — a  class,  among  whom 
the  numerous  freedmen  and  other  upstarts,  as  a  rule,  were 
seized  with  the  giddy  fancy  of  playing  the  man  of  quality 
— there  were  not  very  many  who  showed  so  much  judg- 
ment. A  model  of  this  sort  was  the  Titus  Pomponius  At- 
tious  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  this  period. 
He  acquired  an  immense  fortune  partly  from  the  great 
estate-tar ming  which  he  prosecuted  in  Italy  and  Epirus, 
partly  from  his  money-transactions  which  ramified  through- 
out Italy,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  continued  to  be  throughout  the  simple  man 
of  business,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  so- 
liciting office  or  even  into  monetary  transactions  with  the 
state,  and,  equally  remote  from  the  avaricious  niggardliness 
and  from  the  prodigal  and  burdensome  luxury  of  his  time — 
his  table,  for  instance,  was  maintained  at  a  daily  cost  of  100 
sesterces  (£1) — contented  himself  with  an  easy  existence  ap- 
*propriating  to  itself  the  charms  of  a  country  and  a  city  life, 
the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  literature  and  art. 

periienSj  non  est  admodum  vUuperanda  ;  atqve  eiiatn^  ft  mHaia  guaeUu, 
vel  eontetUa  polivt ;  ui  taepe  ez  aUo  in  portumy  «b  ip90  pwrtu  in  a^rot 
ae  posMKiionesque  conlulerity  videtur  opHmo  jure  poue  Imtdari,  Om- 
nium autem  rerwm,  ex  qwbu»  alitfuid  aequiriiury  nihil  eH  aprieuUura 
ifielinSy  nifiil  uberkta^  nihil  dulciua,  nihil  homine  libera  lUffniue,  Ac- 
cunliag  to  this  the  respectable  man  must,  Id  strictness,  be  a  landowner ; 
the  trade  of  a  merchant  becomes  him  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to 
this  ultimate  end ;  science  as  a  profession  is  suitable  only  for  the 
Greeks  and  for  Romans  not  belonging  to  the  ruling  classes,  who  by  this 
means  may  purchase  at  all  events  a  certain  toleration  of  their  personal 
presence  in  genteel  circles.  It  is  a  thoroughly  developed  aristocracy 
of  pliint^rs,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  mercantile  speculation  and  t 
slight  shadhig  of  general  culture. 
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More  numerous  and  more  solid  were  the  Italian  land 
holders  of  tlie  oM  type.  Contemporary  literature  pre- 
serves in  the  description  of  Sextus  Rosoius,  who  was  muiv 
dered  amidst  the  proscriptions  of  673,  the  pio* 
ture  of  such  a  rund  nobleman  ( paler  familioB 
rvsticanus) ;  his  wealth,  estimated  at  6,000,000  sesterces 
(£60,000),  is  mainly  invested  in  his  thirteen  landed  estates ; 
he  attends  to  the  management  of  it  in  person  systematio- 
aliy  and  with  enthusiasm ;  he  comes  seldom  or  never  to 
the  capital,  and,  when  he  does  appear  there,  by  his  clown- 
ish manners  he  contrasts  not  less  with  the  polished  senator 
than  the  innumerable  hosts  of  his  uncouth  rural  slaves  with 
the  elegant  train  of  domestic  slaves  in  the  capital.  Far 
more  than  the  circles  of  the  nobility  with  their  cosmopoli- 
tan culture  and  the  mercantile  class  at  home  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  these  landlords  and  the  ^'  country  towns  "  to 
which  thoy  essentially  gave  tone  {muntcipia  ruitieana)  pre- 
served as  well  the  discipline  and  manners  as  the  pure  and 
noble  language  of  their  fathers.  The  order  of  landlords 
was  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  the  speculator, 
who  has  made  his  fortune  and  wishes  to  appear  among  the 
notables  of  the  land,  buys  an  estate  and  seeks,  if  not  to 
become  himself  the  squire,  at  any  rate  to  rear  his  son  with 
that  view.  We  meet  the  traces  of  this  class  of  landlords, 
wherever  a  national  movement  appears  in  politics,  and 
wherever  literature  puts  forth  any  fresh  growth;  from  it 
the  patriotic  opposition  to  the  new  monarchy  drew  its  best 
strength ;  to  it  belonged  Varro,  Lucretius,  Catullus ;  and 
nowhere  perhaps  does  the  comparative  freshness  of  this 
laud  lord-life  come  more  characteristically  to  light  than  in 
the  graceful  Arpinate  introduction  to  the  second  book  of 
Cicet  o's  treatise  Be  Legihus — ^a  green  oasis  amidst  the  fear- 
ful desert  of  that  equally  empty  and  voluminous  writer. 

But  the  cultivated  class  of  merchants  and  the  vigorous 
_  order  of  landlords  were  far  overgrown  by  the 

The  poor.  ,  ,  .  , 

two  classes  that  gave  tone  to  society — the  mass 
of  beggars,  and  the  world  of  quality  proper.     We  have  no 
stntistical  figures  to  indicate  precisely  the  relative  propor> 
Vol.  IV.— 26* 
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tions  of  poverty  and  riches  for  this  epo(»ii ;  yet  we  inaj 
here  perhaps  again  recall  the  expression  which  a  Roman 
statesman  employed  some  fifty  years  before  (iii.  170) — that 
the  number  of  families  of  firmly  established  riches  among 
the  Roman  burgesses  did  not  amount  to  2,000.  The  bur- 
gess-body had  since  then  become  different ;  but  clear  indi- 
cations attest  that  the  disproportion  between  poor  and  rich 
had  remained  at  least  as  great.  The  increasing  impover- 
ishment of  the  multitude  shows  itself  only  too  plainly  in 
their  crowding  to  the  corn-largesses  and  to  enlistment  in 
the  army  ;  the  corresponding  increase  of  riches  is  attested 
expressly  by  an  author  of  this  generation,  when,  speaking 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Marian  period,  he  describes  an 
esUte  of  2,000,000  sesterces  (£20,000)  as  <<  riches  accord- 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  that  day  ; "  and  the  statements 
which  we  find  as  to  the  property  of  individuals  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  extremely  rich  Lucius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  promised  to  twenty  thousand  soldiers  four 
iugera  of  land  each,  out  of  his  '^wn  property ;  the  estate 
of  Pompeius  amounted  to  70,000,000  sesterces  (£700,000) 
that  of  Aesopus  the  actor  to  20,000,000  (£200,000) ;  Mar- 
cus Crassus,  the  richest  of  the  rich,  possessed  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  7,000,000  (£70,000),  at  its  close,  afler  lavish- 
ing enormous  sums  on  the  people,  170,000,000  sestei'cea 
(£1,700,000).  The  effect  of  such  poverty  and  such  riches 
was  on  both  sides  an  economic  and  moral  disorganization 
outwardly  different,  but  at  bottom  of  the  same  character. 
If  the  common  man  was  saved  from  starvation  only  hy 
support  from  the  resources  of  the  state,  it  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  mendicant  misery — although  it 
also  reciprocally  appears  as  a  cause  of  it — ^that  he  addicted 
himself  to  the  beggar's  laziness  and  to  the  beggar's  good 
cheer.  The  Roman  plebeian  was  fonder  of  gazing  in  the 
thcati-e  than  of  working ;  the  taverns  and  brothels  were  so 
frequented,  that  the  demagogues  found  their  special  account 
in  gaining  the  possessors  of  such  establishments  over  to 
their  hiterests.  The  gladiatorial  games — ^which  revealed, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  fostered,  the  worst  domoraliza 
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tion  of  the  ancient  world — had  become  so  flourishing  thai 
a  lucrative  business  was  done  in  the  sale  of  the  programmes 
for  them ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  horrible  inno- 
vation was  adopted  by  which  the  decision  as  to  the  life  or 
death  of  the  vanquished  became  dependent,  not  on  the  law 
of  duel  or  on  the  pleasure  of  the  victor,  but  on  the  caprice 
of  the  onlooking  public,  and  according  to  its  signal  the  vic- 
tor either  spared  or  transfixed  his  prostrate  antagonist. 
The  trade  of  fighting  had  so  risen  or  freedom  had  so  fallen 
in  value,  that  the  intrepidity  and  the  emulation,  which  were 
lacking  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  age,  were  universal  in. 
the  armies  of  the  arena,  and,  where  the  law  of  the  duel 
required,  every  gladiator  allowed  himself  to  be  stabbed 
mutely  and  without  shrinking ;  that  in  fact  free  men  not 
unfrequently  sold  themselves  to  the  contractors  for  board 
and  wages  as  gladiatorial  slaves.  The  plebeians  of  the 
fiflh  century  had  also  suffered  want  and  famine,  but  they 
had  not  sold  their  freedom ;  and  still  less  would  the  jurisH 
consults  of  that  period  have  lent  themselves  to  pronounce 
the  equally  immoral  and  illegal  contract  of  such  a  gladia- 
torial slave  "  to  let  himself  be  chained,  scour«Ti^d,  burnt  or 
killed  without  opposition,  if  the  laws  of  the  institution 
should  so  require  "  by  means  of  unbecoming  juristic  sub- 
tleties as  a  contract  lawful  and  actionable. 

In  the  world  of  quality  such  things  did  not  occur,  but 
at  bottom  it  was  hardly  different,  and  least  of  all  better. 
In  doing  nothing  the  aristocrat  boldly  competed  with  the 
proletarian ;  if  the  latter  lounged  on  the  pavement,  the 
former  lay  in  bed  till  far  on  in  the  day.  Extravagance 
prevailed  here  as  unbounded  as  it  was  devoid  of  taste.  It 
was  lavished  on  politics  and  on  the  theatre,  of  course  to 
the  corruption  of  both ;  the  cf)nsular  office  was  purchased 
at  an  incredible  price — in  the  summer  of  700  the 
first  voting-division  alone  was  paid  10,000,000 
sesterces  (£100,000) — and  all  the  pleasure  of  the  man  of 
culture  in  the  drama  was  spoilt  by  the  insane  luxury  of 
decoration.  Rents  in  Rome  appear  to  have  been  on  an 
average  four  times  as  high  as  in  the  countiy  towns;  A 
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house  there  was  once  sold  for  15,000,000  sesterces  (£150, 
000).  The  house  of  Marcus  Lepidus  (consul  in  676)  which 
was  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sulla  the  finest  in  Borne, 
did  not  rank  a  generation  afterwards  even  as  the  hundredth 
on  the  list  of  Roman  palaces.  We  have  alreadj  mentioned 
the  extravagance  practised  in  the  matter  of  country-houses ; 
we  find  that  4,000,000  sesterces  (£40,000)  were  paid  for 
such  a  house,  which  was  valued  chiefly  for  its  fishpond; 
and  the  thoroughly  fashionable  grandee  now  needed  at  least 
two  villas — one  in  the  Sabine  or  Alban  mountains  near  the 
capital,  and  a  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Campanian  baths 
— ^and  in  addition  if  possible  a  garden  immediately  outside 
of  the  gates  of  Rome.  Still  more  irrational  than  these 
villa-palaces  were  the  palatial  sepulchres,  several  of  which 
still  existing  at  the  present  day  attest  what  a  lofty  pile  of 
masonry  the  rich  Roman  needed  in  order  to  die  as  became 
his  rank.  Fanciers  of  horses  and  dogs  too  were  not  wantr 
ing ;  24,000  sesterces  (£240)  was  no  uncommon  price  for 
a  showy  horse.  They  indulged  in  furniture  of  fine  wood^ 
a  table  of  African  cyprus-wood  cost  1,000,000  sesterces 
(£10,000)  ;  in  dresses  of  purple  stuffs  or  transparent  gauzes 
accompanied  by  an  elegant  adjustment  of  their  folds  before 
the  mirror — ^the  orator  Hortensius  is  said  to  have  brought 
an  action  of  damages  against  a  colleague  because  he  ruffied 
his  dress  in  a  crowd ;  in  precious  stones  and  pearls,  which 
first  at  this  period  took  the  place  of  the  far  more  beautiful 
flnd  more  artistic  ornaments  of  gold — it  was  already  utter 
barbarism,  when  at  the  triumph  of  Pompeius  over  Mithra- 
dates  the  image  of  the  victor  appeared  wrought  wholly  of 
poarls,  and  when  the  sofas  and  the  shelves  in  the  dining* 
hall  were  silver-mounted  and  even  the  kitchen-utensils  were 
made  of  silver.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  collectors  of  this 
period  took  out  the  artistic  medallions  from  the  old  silver 
cups,  to  set  them  anew  in  vessels  of  gold.  Nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  luxury  also  in  travelling.  "  When  the  gover- 
nor travelled,"  Cicero  tells  us  as  to  one  of  the  Sicilian  gov- 
ernors, "  which  of  course  he  did  not  in  winter,  but  only  at 
the  beginning  of  spring — ^not  the  spring  of  the  calendar  but 
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the  beginning  of  the  season  of  roses — ^he  had  himself  con« 
veyed,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  in  a 
litter  with  eight  bearers,  sitting  on  a  oashion  of  Maltese 
gauze  stuffed  with  rose-leaves,  with  one  garland  on  his  head 
and  a  second  twined  round  his  neck,  applying  to  his  nose  a 
little  smelling-bag  of  fine  linen,  with  minute  meshes,  filled 
with  rosea ;  and  thus  he  had  himself  carried  even  to  his 
bed-chamber." 

But  no  sort  of  luxurj  flourished  so  much  as  the  coarsest 
of  all — the  luxury  of  the  table.  The  whole  villa  arrange* 
ments  and  the  whole  villa  life  had  ultimate  reference  to 
dining ;  not  only  had  they  different  dining-rooms  for  win- 
ter and  summer,  but  dinner  was  served  in  the  picture-gal« 
lery,  in  the  fruit-chamber,  in  the  aviary,  or  on  a  platform 
erected  in  the  deer^ark,  around  which,  when  the  bespoken 
"  Orpheus  "  appeared  in  theatrical  costume  and  blew  his 
flourish,  the  duly  trained  roes  and  wild  boars  congregated. 
Such  was  the  care  bestowed  on  decoration ;  but  amidst  all 
this  the  reality  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  Not  only  was 
the  cook  a  graduate  in  gastronomy,  but  the  master  himself 
ofl^en  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his  oooks^  The  roast  had 
been  long  ago  thrown  into  the  shade  by  marine  fishes  and 
oysters ;  now  the  Italian  river-fishes  were  utterly  banished 
from  good  tables,  and  Italian  delicacies  and  Italian  wines 
were  looked  on  as  almost  vulgar.  Now  even  at  the  popu- 
lar festivals  there  were  distributed,  besides  the  Italian  Fa- 
lerian,  three  sorts  of  foreign  wine — Sicilian,  Lesbian,  Chian, 
while  a  generation  before  it  had  been  sufficient  even  at  great 
banquets  to  send  round  Greek  wine  once ;  in  the  cellar  of 
the  orator  Hortensius  there  was  found  a  stock  of  10,000 
jars  (at  33  quarts)  of  foreign  wine.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Italian  wine  growers  began  to  complain  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  wines  from  the  Greek  islands.  No  naturalist 
could  ransack  land  and  sea  more  zealously  for  new  animals 
and  plants,  than  the  epicures  of  that  day  ransacked  them 
for  new  culinary  dainties.  The  circumstance  of  the  guest 
taking  an  emetic  after  a  banquet,  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  the  varied  fare  set  before  him,  no  longer  created  surprise. 
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Debaucherj  of  every  sort  became  so  systematic  and  aggra* 
Tated  that  it  f>und  its  professors,  who  earned  a  livelihood 
by  serving  as  instructors  of  the  youth  of  quality  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  vice.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  confused 
picture,  so  monotonous  in  its  variety ;  and  the 
less  so,  that  the  Romans  were  &r  from  original 
in  this  respect,  and  confined  themselves  to  exhibiting  a  copy 
of  the  HeJleno-Asiatic  luxury  still  more  exaggerated  and 
stupid  than  their  model.  Plutos  naturally  devours  his 
children  as  well  as  Kronos ;  the  competition  for  all  these 
mostly  worthless  objects  of  fashionable  longing  so  forced  up 
prices,  that  those  who  swam  with  the  stream  found  the 
most  colossal  estate  melt  away  in  a  short  time,  and.  even 
th<ise,  who  only  for  credit's  sake  joined  in  what  was  most 
necessary,  saw  their  inherited  and  firmly-established  wealth 
rapidly  undermined.  The  canvass  for  the  consulship,  for 
instance,  was  the  usual  highway  to  ruin  for  houses  of  dis- 

•  We  have  idU  (Macrobius  iii  18)  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  baaquet, 
which  Mnciua  Leo  talus  Niger  gave  before  691  on  enter* 
ing  on  bis  pontificate,  and  of  which  the  pontifices — Caesar 
includec/  —the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  some  other  priests  :ind  ladies  nearly 
related  to  them  partook.  Before  the  dinner  proper  came  sea-hedge- 
hogs ;  fresh  oysters  as  many  as  the  gnests  wished ;  large  mussels ; 
sphondyli ;  fieldfares  with  asparagus ;  fattened  fowls ;  oyster  and  mus- 
sel pasties ;  black  and  white  sea-acorns ;  sphondyli  again ;  glycima- 
ridtvi ;  Rca-!icttl  s ;  bccafieocs ;  roe-rib:) ;  boni-^euribs ;  fowls  dressed  with 
flour ;  becaficoes ;  purple  shell-fish  of  two  sorts.  The  dinner  itself 
consisted  of  sow's  udder ;  boarVhoad ;  fish-pasties ;  boat-pasties ; 
ducks ;  boiled  teals ;  hares ;  roasted  fowls ;  starch-pastry ;  Pontic 
pastry. 

These  are  the  college  banquets  regarding  which  Varro  (2>0  R.  i?. 
iii.  2,  16)  says  that  they  forced  up  the  price  of  all  delicacies.  Tarro 
in  one  of  his  satires  enumerates  the  following  as  the  most  notable  for- 
eign delicacies :  peacocks  from  Samos ;  grouse  from  Phrygia ;  cranes 
from  Melos ;  kids  from  Ambracia ;  tunny  fishes  from  Chalcedon ;  mn- 
raeuas  from  the  Straits  of  Gades ;  ass-fishes  (?  caellt)  from  Pessinus ; 
oysters  and  scallops  from  Tarentum ;  sturgeons  (?)  from  Rhodes ;  tearvji* 
fishes  (?)  from  Gilioia;  nuts  from  Thasoe;  dales  from  Egypt;  aoorof 
from  Spain. 
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tinction;  and  nearly  the  same  description  applies  to  the 
games,  the  great  buildings,  and  all  those  other  pleasant  but 
doubtless  expensive  pursuits.  The  princely  wealth  of  that 
period  is  only  surpassed  by  its  still  more  princely  liabili- 
ties ;  Giesar  owed  about  692,  after  deducting  his 
^^  assets,  25,000,000  sesterces  (£250,000) ;  Mar- 

cus Antonius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  6,000,000  sester- 
ces (£60,000),  fourteen  years  afterwards  40,000,000  (£400,- 
000)  ;  Curio  owed  60,000,000  (£600,000) ;  Milo  70,000,- 
000  (£700,000).  That  those  extravagant  habits  of  the 
Roman  world  of  quality  rested  throughout  on  credit,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  Rome  was 
once  suddenly  raised  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  through 
the  borrowing  of  the  difiWent  competitors  for  the  consul- 
ship. Lisolvency,  instead  of  leading  in  due  time  to  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  or  at  any  rate  to  a  liquidation  which  might 
at  least  place  matters  once  more  on  a  clear  footing,  was 
ordinarily  prolonged  by  the  debtor  as  much  as  possible ; 
instead  of  selling  his  property  and  especially  his  landed 
estates,  he  continued  to  borrow  and  to  present  the  sem- 
blance of  riches,  till  the  crash  only  became  the  worse  and 
the  winding-up  yielded  a  result  like  that  of  Milo,  in  which 
the  creditors  obtained  somewhat  above  four  per  cent,  of 
the  sums  for  which  they  ranked.  Amidst  this  startlingly 
rapid  transition  from  riches  to  bankruptcy  and  this  system- 
atic swindling,  nobody  of  course  gained  so  much  as  the 
cool  banker,  who  knew  how  to  give  and  refuse  credit.  The 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  thus  returned  almost  to  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  stood  in  the  worst  times  of 
the  social  crises  of  the  fifth  century  ;  the  nominal  land- 
owners held  virtually  by  sufferance  of  their  creditors;  the 
debtors  were  either  in  servile  subjection  to  their  creditors, 
so  that  the  humbler  of  them  appeared  like  freedmen  in  the 
creditor's  train  and  those  of  higher  rank  spoke  and  voted 
even  in  the  senate  at  the  nod  of  their  creditor-lord  ;  or  they 
were  ready  to  make  war  on  property  itself,  and  either  to 
intimidate  thoir  creditors  by  threats  or  to  get  rid  oi  them 
by  conspiracy  and  civil  war.     On  these  relations  was  based 
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the  power  of  Crassus ;  out  of  them  arose  the  insurrection* 
•^— whose  motto  was  *'  a  dear  sheet  "—-of  Gnna  (iii.  313, 
393)  and  still  more  definitely  of  Catilina,  of  Coelius,  of 
Dolabella,  entirely  resembling  the  battles  between  those 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not,  which  a  century  before 
Agitated  the  Hellenic  world  (ii.  846).  That  amidst  so  rot- 
ten an  economic  condition  every  financial  or  political  crisis 
should  occasion  the  most  dreadful  confusion,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  we  need  hardly  men- 
tion that  the  usual  phenomena — the  disappearance  of  capi- 
tal, the  sudden  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  innumerable 
bankruptcies,  and  an  almost  universal  insolvency — made 
their  appearance  now  during  the  civil  war,  just  as  they  had 
done  during  the  Social  and  Mithradatio  wars  (iii*  492). 
Under  such  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  moral- 
ity and  family  life  were  treated  as  antiquated 
i™™o™utT.  thing,  »„ong  all  ranks  of  society.  To  be  poor 
was  not  merely  the  sorest  disgrace  and  the  worst  crime, 
but  the  only  disgrace  and  the  only  crime :  for  money  the 
statesman  sold  the  state,  and  the  burgess  sold  his  freedom  ; 
the  post  of  the  ofiicer  and  the  vote  of  the  juryman  were  to 
be  had  for  money ;  for  money  the  lady  of  quality  surren- 
dered her  person  as  well  as  the  common  courtesan ;  fiilsi- 
fying  of  documents  and  perjuries  had  become  so  common 
that  in  a  popular  poet  of  this  age  an  oath  is  called  ^  the 
plaster  for  debts."  Men  had  forgotten  what  honesty  was ; 
a  person  who  refused  a  bribe  was  regarded  not  as  an  up- 
right man,  but  as  a  personal  foe.  The  criminal  statistics 
of  all  times  and  countries  will  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  dreadful  picture  of  crimes — so  varied,  so  horrible,  and 
so  unnatural — which  the  trial  of  Aulus  Cluentiua  unrolls 
before  us  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  fiuni- 
lies  of  an  Italian  country  town. 

But  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  national  life  the  slime 

was    thus   constantly   accumulating   more   and 

more   deleteriously  and   deeply,   so   much   the 

more  smooth  and  glittering  was  the  surface,  overlaid  witk 

the  varQish  of  polished  manners  and  universal  friendship, 
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Ail  the  world  interchanged  visits ;  so  that  in  the  houses  oi 
quality  it  was  necessary  to  admit  the  persons  presenting 
themselves  every  morning  for  the  levee  in  a  certain  order 
fixed  by  the  master  or  occasionally  by  the  attendant  in 
waiting,  and  to  give  audience  only  to  the  more  notable  one 
by  one,  while  the  rest  were  more  summarily  admitted 
partly  in  groups,  partly  in  a  body  at  the  close — ^a  distino* 
Hon  which  Gaius  Gracchus,  in  this  too  the  first  founder  of 
the  new  monarchy,  is  said  to  have  introduced.  The  inter* 
ehange  of  letters  of  courtesy  was  carried  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  visits  of  courtesy ;  ^  friendly  "  letters  flew 
over  land  and  sea  between  persons  who  had  neither  per- 
sonal relations  nor  business  with  each  other,  whereas  prop- 
er and  formal  business-letters  scarcely  occur  except  where 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  corporation.  In  like  manner 
invitations  to  dinner,  the  customary  new  year's  presents, 
the  domestic  festivals,  were  divested  of  their  proper  char- 
acter and  converted  almost  into  public  ceremoniids ;  even 
death  itself  did  -not  release  the  Roman  from  these  atten- 
tions to  his  countless  *'  neighbours,"  but  in  order  to  die 
with  due  respectability  he  had  to  provide  each  of  them  at 
any  rate  with  a  keepsake.  Just  as  in  certain  circles  of  our 
mercantile  world,  the  genuine  intimacy  of  family  ties  and 
family  friendships  had  so  totally  vanished  from  the  Rome 
of  that  day  that  the  whole  intercourse  of  business  and  ac- 
quaintance could  be  garnished  with  forms  and  flourishes  of 
afieotion  which  had  lost  all  meaning,  and  thus  by  degrees 
the  reality  came  to  be  superseded  by  that  spectral  shadow 
oi  ''  friendship,"  which  holds  by  no  means  the  least  place 
among  the  various  evil  spirits  brooding  over  the  proscrip- 
tions and  civil  wars  of  this  age. 

An  equally  characteristic  feature  in  the  brilliant  decay 
of  this  period  was  the  emancipation  of  women. 

Women.  .  ^  .  •   ».      c     -     ^\.  uj 

in  an  economic  pomt  of  view  the  women  had 
long  since  made  themselves  independent  (ii.  484) ;  in  the 
pi^esent  epoch  we  even  meet  with  solicitors  acting  specially 
for  women,  who  officiously  lend  their  aid  to  solitary  rich 
tadies  in  the  management  of  their  property  and  their  law* 
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Auits,  make  an  impression  on  them  by  their  knowledge  of 
business  and  law,  and  thereby  procure  for  themselves  am- 
pler perquisites  and  legacies  than  other  loungers  on  the 
exchange^  But  it  was  not  merely  from  the  economic  guar- 
dianship of  father  or  husband  that  women  felt  themselves 
emancipated.  Love-intrigues  of  all  sorts  were  constantly 
in  progress.  The  ballet-dancers  (mimae)  were  quite  a 
match  for  those  of  the  present  day  in  the  variety  of  their 
pursuits  and  the  skill  with  which  they  followed  them  out ; 
their  primadonnas,  Cytheris  and  the  like,  pollute  even  th« 
pages  uf  history.  But  their,  as  it  were,  licensed  trade  waa 
very  materially  injured  by  the  free  art  of  the  ladies  of 
aristocratic  circles.  Liaisons  in  the  first  houses  had  be- 
come so  frequent,  that  only  a  scandal  altogether  exceptional 
oould  make  them  the  subject  of  special  talk  ;  a  judicial  in- 
terference seemed  now  almost  ridiculous.  An  unparalleled 
scandal,  such  as  Publius  Clodius  produced  in 
693  at  the  women's  festival  in  the  house  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  although  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  occurrences  which  fifty  years  before  had  led  to  a  series 
of  capital  sentences  (iii.  522),  passed  almost  without  inves- 
tigation and  wholly  without  punishment.  The  watering- 
place  season — ^in  April,  when  political  business  was  sus- 
pended and  the  world  of  quality  congregated  in  Baiae  and 
Puteoli — derived  its  chief  charm  from  the  relations  licit 
and  illicit  which,  along  with  music  and  song  and  elegant 
breakfasts  on  board  or  on  shore,  enlivened  the  gondola  voy- 
ages. There  the  ladies  held  absolute  sway  ;  but  they  were 
by  no  means  content  with  this  domain  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  them  ;  they  also  acted  as  politicians,  appeared  in 
party  conferences,  and  took  part  with  their  money  and  their 
intrigues  in  the  wild  coterie-proceedings  of  the  time.  Any 
one  who  beheld  these  female  statesmen  performing  on  the 
stiige  of  Scipio  and  Cato  and  saw  at  their  side  the  young 
fup — ^as  with  smooth  chin,  delicate  voice,  and  mincing  guit, 
with  headdress  and  neckerchiefs,  frilled  robe,  and  women's 
sandals  he  copied  the  loose  courtesan — might  well  have  a 
horror  of  the  unnatural  world,  in  which  the  sexes  seemed 
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as  though  they  wished  to  chaage  parts.  What  ideas  as  tc 
divorce  prevailed  in  the  circles  of  the  aristocracy  may  be 
discerned  in  the  conduct  of  their  best  and  most  moral  hero 
Marcus  Cato,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  from  his  wife 
at  the  request  of  a  friend  desirous  to  marry  her,  and  as  lit- 
tle scrupled  on  the  death  of  this  friend  to  marry  the  same 
wife  a  second  time*  Celibacy  and  childlessness  became 
more  and  more  common,  especially  among  the  upper  class- 
es.  W  hile  among  these  marriage  had  for  long  been  regard* 
ed  as  a  burden  which  people  took  upon  them  at  the  best  in 
the  public  interest  (ii.  616;  iii.  502),  we  now  encounter 
even  in  Cato  and  those  who  shared  Cato^s  sentiments  the 
maxim  to  which  Polybius  a  century  before  traced  the  decay 
of  Hellas  (iii.  61),  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  keep 
great  \^  ealth  together  and  therefore  not  to  beget  too  many 
children.  Where  were  the  times,  when  the  designation 
^  children-producer"  i^proUtariua)  had  been  a  term  of  hon- 
our for  the  Roman  } 

In  consequence  of  sudi  a  social  condition  the  Latin  stock 

in  Italy  underwent  an  alarming  diminution,  and 
Sonofiteiy.    ^^  ^^^^  provinct*3  were  overspread  partly  by 

parasitic  immigrants,  partly  by  sheer  desola- 
tion. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Italy 
flocked  to  foreign  lands.  Already  the  aggregate  amount 
of  talent  and  of  working  power,  which  the  supply  of  Ital- 
ian magistrates  and  Italian  garrisons  for  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Mediterranean  demanded,  transcended  the  resources 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  as  the  elements  thus  sent  abroad 
were  in  great  part  lost  for  ever  to  the  nation.  Por  the 
more  that  the  Roman  community  grew  into  an  empire  em- 
bracing many  nations,  the  more  the  governing  aristocracy 
lost  the  habit  of  looking  on  Italy  as  their  exclusive  home ; 
while  of  the  men  levied  or  enlisted  for  service  a  consider- 
able portion  perished  in  the  many  wars,  especially  in  the 
bloody  civil  war,  and  another  portion  became  wholly  es- 
tranged from  their  native  country  by  the  long  period  of 
service,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  a  generation.  In  like 
manner  with  the  public  service,  speculation  kept  a  portion 
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of  the  landholders  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  merchants 
all  their  lives  or  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  demoralizing  itinerant  habits  of  the  latter 
in  particular  estranged  them  altogether  from  civic  existence 
in  the  mother  country  and  from  the  various  restraints  of 
family  life.  As  a  compensation  for  these,  Italy  obtained 
on  the  one  hand  the  proletariate  of  slaves  and  freedmen, 
on  the  other  hand  the  craftsmen  and  traders  flocking  thithet 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  who  flourished  chiefly 
in  the  capital  and  still  more  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Ostia, 
PuteoH,  and  Brundisium  (iii.  509).  In  the  largest  and 
most  important  part  of  Italy  however,  there  was  not  even 
such  a  substitution  of  impure  elements  for  pure ;  but  the 
population  was  visibly  on  the  decline.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  pastoral  districts  such  as  Apulia,  the  chosen 
land  of  cattle-breeding,  which  is  called  by  contemporaries 
the  most  deserted  part  of  Italy,  and  of  the  region  around 
Rome,  where  the  Campagna  was  annually  becoming  more 
desolate  under  the  constant  reciprocal  action  of  the  retro- 
grade agriculture  and  the  increasing  malaria.  Labici,  Gabii, 
Bovillae,  once  cheerful  little  country  towns,  were  so  decayed, 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  And  representatives  of  them  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  Latin  festival.  Tusculum,  although  still 
one  of  the  most  eminent  communities  of  Latium,  consisted 
almost  solely  of  some  families  of  rank  who  lived  in  the 
capital  but  retained  their  native  Tusculan  franchise,  and 
was  far  inferior  in  the  number  of  burgesses  entitled  to  vote 
even  to  small  communities  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  The 
stock  of  men  capable  of  arms  in  this  district,  on  which 
Rome's  ability  to  defend  herself  had  once  mainly  depended, 
had  so  totally  vanished,  that  people  read  with  astonishment 
and  perhaps  with  horror  the  accounts  of  the  annals-— sound- 
ing fabulous  in  comparison  with  things  as  they  stood — re- 
specting the  Aequian  and  Volscian  warsi^  Matters  were 
not  so  bad  everywhere,  especially  in  the  other  portions  of 
Central  Italy  and  in  Campania;  nevertheless,  as  Varro 
complains,  "*  the  once  populous  cities  of  Italy ''  in  general 
^  stood  desolate." 
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It  is  ft  dreadful  picture — ^this  picture  of  Italy  under  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy.     There  was  nothing  to 

Itftly  under       i-a  ai/*!  -i 

the  bugmr^       bridge  over  or  soften  the  utal  contrast  between 
^'  the  world  of  the  beggars  and  the  world  of  the 

rich.  The  more  clearly  and  painfully  this  contrast  was  felt 
on  both  sides — the  giddier  the  height  to  which  riches  rose, 
the  deeper  the  abyss  of  poverty  yawned — the  more  fre- 
quently, amidst  that  changeful  world  of  speculation  and 
playing  at  hazard,  were  individuals  tossed  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  again  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
wider  the  chasm  by  which  the  two  worlds  were  externally 
divided,  the  more  completely  they  coincided  in  the  like  an- 
nihilation of  family  life — which  is  yet  the  germ  and  core 
of  all  nationality — ^in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury,  the  like 
unsubstantial  economy,  the  like  unmanly  dependence,  the 
like  corruption  differing  only  in  its  scale,  the  like  criminal 
demoralization,  the  like  longing  to  begin  the  war  with 
property.  Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy,  and  filled  the  peninsula  partly  with 
swarms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  silence.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble  picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy ;  wli^rever  the 
government  of  capitalists  in  a  slave-state  has  fully  devel- 
oped itself,  it  has  desolated  God's  fair  world  in  the  same 
way.  As  rivers  glisten  in  different  colours,  but  a  common 
sewer  everywhere  looks  like  itself^  so  the  Italy  of  the 
Ciceronian  epoch  resembles  substantially  the  Hellas  of 
Poly bi us  and  still  more  decidedly  the  Carthage  of  Hanni- 
bal's time,  where  in  exactly  similar  &shion  the  all-powerful 
rule  of  capital  ruined  the  middle  class,  raised  trade  and 
estate-fiirming  to  the  highest  prosperity,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a — hypocritically  whitewashed — moral  and  political  cor* 
rupti(m  of  the  nation.  AU  the  arraut  sins  that  capital  hau 
been  guilty  of  against  nation  and  civilizatior  in  the  modt*rn 
world,  remain  as  far  inferior  to  the  abominations  of  the 
ancient  capitalist-states  as  the  free  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
remains  superior  to  the  slave;  and  not  until  the  dragon- 
seed  of  North  America  ripens,  will  the  world  have  again 
similar  fruits  to  reap. 
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These  evils,  under  which  the  national  economy  of  Ital} 
lay  prostrate,  were  in  their  deepest  essence  irrt> 
c»wIS*°'  mediable,  and  so  much  of  them  as  still  admitted 
of  remedy  depended  essentially  for  its  amend- 
ment on  the  people  and  on  time ;  for  the  wisest  govern- 
ment is  as  little  able  as  the  most  skilful  physician  to  give 
freshness  to  the  corrupt  juices  of  the  organism,  or  to  do 
more  in  the  case  of  the  deeper-rooted  evils  than  to  pre^ 
vent  those  accidents  which  obstruct  the  remedial  power  of 
nature  in  its  working.  The  peaceful  energy  of  the  new 
rule  even  of  itself  furnished  such  a  preventive,  for  by  its 
means  some  of  the  worst  excresc  nces  were  done  away, 
such  as  the  artificial  pampering  of  the  proletariate,  the 
impunity  of  crimes,  the  purchase  of  offices,  and  various 
others.  But  the  government  could  do  something  more  than 
simply  abstain  from  harm.  Caesar  was  not  one  of  those 
over- wise  people  who  refuse  to  embank  the  sea,  because 
forsooth  no  dike  can  defy  some  sudden  influx  of  the  tide. 
It  is  better,  if  a  nation  and  its  economy  follow  spontane- 
ously 4he  path  prescribed  by  nature ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
had  got  out  of  this  path,  Caesar  applied  all  his  energies  to 
bring  back  by  special  intervention  the  nation  to  its  home 
and  family  life,  and  to  reform  the  national  economy  by  law 
and  decree. 

With  a  view  Xo  check  the  continued  absence  of  the  Ital- 
ians from  Italy  and  to  induce  the  world  of  qual« 

^fSSsTab-      i^y  A"^  ^^^  merchants  to  establish  their  homes 
ientcoBfrom    j,^  ^\^^i^  native  land,  not  only  was  the  term  of 

sei'vice  for  the  soldiers  shortened,  but  men  of 
senatorial  rank  wore  altogether  prohibited  from  taking  up 
their  abode  out  of  Italy  except  when  on  public  business, 
while  the  other  Italians  of  marriageable  age  (from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year)  were  enjoined  not  to  be  ab- 
sent from  Italy  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
torlhfofe-  years.  In  the  same  spirit  Caesar  had  already 
jra^uof the    j,j  jj|g  ^j^^  consulship  On  founding  the  cc4ony  of 

Cap\ia  kept  specially  in  view  fathers  who  had 
several  children  (p.  244) ;  and  now  as  Imperator  he  pro- 
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posed  extraordinary  rewards  for  the  fathers  of  numerous 
families,  while  he  at  the  same  time  as  supreme  judge  of 
the  nation  treated  divorce  and  adultery  with  a  rigour  ac- 
cording to  Roman  ideas  unparalleled. 

Nor  did  he  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  issue  a 
detailed  law  as  to  luxury — which,  among  other 
epccting  points,  cut  down   extravagance  in  building  at 

°^"^*  least  iu  one  of  its  most  irrational  forms,  that 

of  sepulchral  monuments ;  restricted  the  use  of  purple 
robes  and  pearls  to  certain  times,  ages,  and  classes,  and 
totally  prohibited  it  in  grown-up  men  ;  fixed  a  maximum 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  table ;  and  directly  forbade  a 
number  of  luxurious  dishes.  Such  ordinances  doubtless 
were  not  new  ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  fliat  the  "  master  of 
morals"  seriously  insisted  on  their  observance,  superin- 
tended the  provision-markets  by  means  of  paid  overseers, 
and  ordered  that  the  tables  of  men  of  rank  should  be  ex- 
amined by  his  officers  and  the  forbidden  dishes  on  them 
should  be  confiscated.  It  is  true  that  by  such  theoretical 
and  practical  instructions  in  moderation  as  the  new  mo- 
narchical police  gave  to  the  fashionable  world  hardly  more 
could  be  accoinplished  than  the  compelling  luxury  to  retire 
soniew^hat  more  into  concealment ;  but,  if  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  even  a  semblance  of  propriety  enforced  by 
police  measures  was  a  step  towards  improvement  not  to  be 
despised. 

The  measures  of  Caesar  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Italian  monetary  and  agricultural  relations  were 
Saifc*^*"  ^^  *  graver  character  and  promised  greater  re- 
sults. The  first  question  here  related  to  tem- 
porary enactments  respecting  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  debt-crisis  generally.  The  law  called  forth  by  the  out- 
cry as  to  locked-up  capital — that  no  one  should  have  on 
hand  more  than  60,000  sesterces  (£600)  in  gold  and  silver 
cash — ^was  probably  only  issued  to  allay  the  indignation 
of  the  blind  public  against  the  usurers ;  the  form  of  pub- 
lication, which  proceeded  on  the  fiction  that  this  was  merely 
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the  renewed  enforcing  of  an  earlier  law  that  had  fiillen  into 
oblivion,  shows  that  Caesar  was  ashamed  of  this  enactment, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  passed  into  actual  application.  A 
far  more  serious  question  was  the  treatment  of  the  pending 
claims  for  debt,  the  complete  remission  of  which  was  vehe- 
mently demanded  from  Caesar  by  the  party  which  called 
itself  by  his  name.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  this  demand  (p.  549) ;  but  two  important 
concessions  were  made  to  the  debtors,  and  that  as  early  as 
705.  First,  the  interest  in  arrear  was  struck 
off,*  and  that  which  was  paid  was  deducted  from 
the  capital.  Secondly,  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  ao> 
cept  the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  debtor 
in  lieu  of  payment%t  the  estimated  value  which  his  effects 
had  before  the  civil  w^ar  and  the  general  depreciation  which 
it  had  occasioned.  The  latter  enactment  was  not  unreason- 
able ;  if  the  creditor  was  to  be  looked  on  de  facto  as  the 
ownei  of  the  property  of  his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  due  to  him,  it  was  doubtless  proper  that  he  should 
bear  his  share  in  the  general  depreciation  of  the  property. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cancelling  of  the  payments  of  inters 
est  made  or  outstanding — which  practically  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  creditors  lost,  besides  the  interest  itself,  on 
an  average  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
as  capital  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  tJie  law — was  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  a  partial  concession  of  that  cancel- 
ling of  creditor's  claims  springing  out  of  loans  for  which 
the  democr/».ts  had  clamoured  so  vehemently  ;  and,  how-- 
ever  bad  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  usurers,  it  is 
not  possible  thereby  to  justify  the  universal  and  retro- 
spective abolition  of  all  claims  for  interest  without  distinc< 
tion.  In  order  at  least  to  understand  it,  we  must  recoliect 
how  the  democratic  party  stood  towards  the  question  of 
interest.      The  legal   prohibition  against   taking   interest, 

*  This  is  not  stated  bj  our  authorities,  but  it  necessarily  follows 
from  the  permission  to  ded  ict  the  interest  paid  by  cash  or  assignation 
(si  quid  tuurae  nomine  nvmeratum  aut  perseriptum  Juinet ;  Suetoa 
Can.  42),  as  paid  contrary  to  lav,  ih>m  the  capita). 
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which  the  old  plebeian  opposition  had  extorted 
in  412  (i.  390),  had  no  doubt  been  practically^ 
disregarded  by  the  nobility  which  controlled  the  civil  pro- 
cedure by  means  of  the  praetorship,  but  had  still  remained 
since  that  period  formally  valid  ;  and  the  democrats  of  tho 
seventh  century,  who  regarded  themselves  throughout  as 
the  continuers  of  that  old  agitation  as  to  privilege  and 
social  position  (p.  212),  had  maintained  the  illegality  of 
payment  of  interest  at  any  time,  and  even  already  prac- 
tically enforced  that  principle,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Marian  period  (iii.  812).  It  is  not  credi- 
ble that  Caesar  shared  the  crude  views  of  his  party  on  the 
interest  question  ;  the  fact,  that  in  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter of  liquidation  he  mentions  the  enactment  as  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  property  of  the  debtor  in  li^u  of  payment 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  cancelling  of  the  interest,  is  perhaps 
a  tacit  self-reproach.  But  he  was,  like  every  party -leader, 
dependent  on  his  party  and'  could  not  directly  repudiate 
the  traditional  maxims  of  the  democracy  in  the  question 
of  interest ;  the  more  especially  when  he  had  to  decide 
this  question,  not  as  the  all-powerful  conqueror  of  Phar- 
salus,  but  even  before  his  departure  for  Epirus.  But,  while 
he  permitted  perhaps  rather  than  originated  this  violation 
of  legal  order  and  of  property,  it  is  certainly  his  merit 
that  that  monstrous  demand  for  the  annulling  of  all  claims 
arising  from  loans  was  rejected ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  a  saving  of  his  honour,  that  the  debtors  were 
far  more  indignant  at  the — according  to  their  view  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory — concession  given  to  them  than  the 
injured  creditors,  and  made  under  Caelius  and  Dolabellfl 
those  foolish  and  (as  already  mentioned)  speedily  frustrated 
attempts  to  extort  by  riot  and  civil  war  what  Caesar  refused 
to  them. 

But  Caesar  did  not  confine  himself  to  helping  the  debtor 

at  the  moment;  he  did  what  as  legislator  he 

nanoeasto      could,  permanently   to  keep  down  the  fearful 

boakniptcy.     omnipotence  of  capital.     First  of  all  the  great 

legal  maxim  was  proclaimed,  that  freedom  lis  not  ft  posscs- 

VoL.  IV.— 27 
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sion  cominensurable  with  property,  but  an  eternal  right  of 
man,  of  which  the  stiite  is  entitled  judicially  to  deprive  tlie 
criminal  alone,  not  the  debtor.  It  was  Caesar,  who,  per- 
haps stimulated  in  this  case  also  by  the  more  humane 
Egyptian  and  Greek  legislation,  especially  that  of  Solon,* 
introduced  this  principle — diametrically  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  the  earlier  ordinances  as  to  debt — into  the  com- 
mon law,  where  it  has  since  retained  its  place  undisputed* 
According  to  Roman  law  the  debtor  unable  to  pay  became 
the  slave  of  his  creditor  (i,  216).  The  Poetelian  law  no 
doubt  had  allowed  a  debtor,  who  had  become  unable  to  pay 
through  temporary  embarrassments,  not  through  genuine 
insolvency,  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the  cession  of 
his  property  (i.  391)  ;  nevertheless  for  the  really  insolvent 
that  principle  of  law,  though  doubtless  modified  in  second- 
ary points,  had  been  in  substance  retained  unaltered  for 
five  hundred  years ;  a  direct  recourse  to  the  debtor's  estate 
only  occurred  exceptionally,  when  the  debtor  had  died  or 
had  forfeited  his  burgess-rights  or  could  not  be  found.  It 
was  Caesar*  who  first  gave  an  insolvent  the  right — on  which 
our  modern  bankruptcy  regulations  are  based — of  formally 
ceding  his  estate  to  his  creditors,  whether  it  might  suffice 
to  satisfy  them  or  not,  so  as  to  save  at  all  events  his  per- 
sonal freedom  although  with  diminished  honorary  and  [hh 
litical  rights,  and  to  beghi  a  new  financial  existence,  in  which 
he  could  only  be  sued  on  account  of  claims  proceeding  from 
the  earlier  period  and  not  protected  in  the  liquidation,  if 
be  could  pay  them  without  renewed  financial  ruin. 

While  thus  the  great  democrat  had  the  imperishable 

honour  of  emancipating    personal   freedom   in 

principle  from  capital,  he  attempted  moreover 

to  impose  a  police  limit  on  the  excessive  power  of  capital 

by  usury-laws.     He  did  not  affect  to  disown  the  democratic 

*  The  Egyptian  royal  laws  (DiodoruB,  i.  79)  and  likewise  the  legis- 
laUon  of  Solon  (Plutarch,  8oU  18,  16)  forbade  bonds  in  which  the  losa 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  debtor  was  made  the  penalty  of  non- 
payment ;  and  at  least  the  latter  imposed  on  the  debtor  in  the  creu 
of  bankruptcy  no  moie  than  the  cession  of  his  whole  nssets. 
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antipathy  to  stipulations  for  interest.  For  Italian  money 
dealing  there  was  fixed  a  maximum  amount  of  the  loans  at 
mterest  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  individual  capital* 
ist,  which  appears  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  Italian 
landed  estate  belonging  to  each,  and  perhaps  amounted  to 
lialf  its  value.  Transgressions  of  this  enactment  were,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  prooediire  prescribed  in  the  republican 
usury-laws,  treated  as  criminal  offences  and  sent  before  a 
special  jury^^ommission.  If  these  regulations  were  suc- 
cessfully carried  into  effeot,  every  Italian  man  of  business 
would  be  compell^  to  become  at  the  same  time  an  Italian 
landholder,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  subsisting  merely 
on  their  interest  would  disappear  wholly  from  Italy.  In- 
directly too  the  no  less  injurious  category  of  insolvent 
landowners  who  practically  managed  their  estates  merely 
for  their  creditors  was  by  this  means  materially  curtailed, 
inasmuch  as  the  creditors,  if  they  desired  to  continue  their 
lending  business,  were  compelled  to  buy  for  themselves. 
From  this  very  fact  besides  it  is  plain  that  Caesar  wished 
by  no  means  simply  to  renew  that  naive  prohibition  of 
interest  by  the  old  popular  party,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
allow  the  taking  of  interest  within  certain  limits,  Jt  is 
very  probable  however  that  be  did  not  confine  himself  to 
that  injunction — ^whioh  applied  merely  to  Italy— -of  a  max- 
imum amount  of  sums  to  be  lent,  but  also,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  prescribed  maximum  rates  for  in- 
terest itself.  The  enactments — ^that  it  was  illegal  to  take 
higher  interest  than  1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  to  take  in- 
terest on  arrears  of  interest,  or  in  fine  to  make  a  judicial 
claim  for  arrears  of  interest  to  a  greater  amount  than  a 
sum  equal  to  the  capital — were,  probably  also  afler  the 
Graeco-Egyptian  model,*  first  introduced  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  Lucius  LucuUus  for  Asia  Minor  and  retained 
there  by  his  better  successors;  soon  after wardts. they  were 

• 

*'  At  least  the  latter  rule  occars  in  the  old  Egyptian  royal  luwa 
(Diodoros,  i.  79).  On  the  other  hand  the  Solonian  legislation  knows 
no  restrictions  on  interest,  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  allows  intercift 
to  be  fixed  of  any  ainoant  at  pleasure. 
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transferi^  to  other  provinces  by  edicts  of  the  governors, 
and  ultimately  at  least  part  of  them  was  provided  with  the 
force  of  law  in  all  provinces  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  of  704.  The  fact  that  these  Lucullan  en- 
actments  afterwards  appear  in  all  their  compass 
as  imperial  law  and  so  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman  and 
indeed  of  modern  legislation  as  to  interest,  may  perhaps  be 
traceable  to  an  ordinance  of  Caesar. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  efforts  to  guard  against  the 
ascendancy  of  capital  went  the  endeavours  to 
i^jrSccat^'  bring  back  agriculture  to  the  path  which  was 
most  advantageous  for  the  commonwealth.  For 
this  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  of  police  was  very  essential.  Hitherto  nobody  in 
Italy  had  been  sure  of  his  life  and  of  his  moveable  or  im- 
moveable property  ;  Roman  coudottieri  for  instance,  at  the 
intervals  when  their  gangs  were  not  helping  to  manage  the 
politics  of  the  capital,  applied  themselves  to  robbery  in  the 
forests  of  Etruria  or  rounded  off  the  country  estates  of 
their  paymasters  by  fresh  acquisitions;  but  this  sort  of 
club-law  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and  in  particular  the  agricul* 
tural  population  of  all  classes  must  have  felt  the  beneficial 
offects  of  the  change.  The  plans  of  Caesar  for  great  works 
also,  which  were  not  at  all  limited  to  the  capital,  were  in- 
tended to  tell  in  this  respect ;  the  construction,  for  instance, 
of  a  convenient  high  road  from  Rome  through  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  was  designed  to  stimulate 
the  internal  traffic  of  Italy,  and  the  lowering  the  level  of 
the  Fudne  lake  to  benefit  the  Marsian  fiurmers.  But  Cae- 
sar also  sought  by  more  direct  measures  to  influence  the 
state  of  Italian  husbandry.  The  Italian  graziers  were  re* 
quired  to  take  at  least  a  third  of  their  herdsmen  from  free- 
born  adults,  whereby  brigandage  was  checked  and  at  the 
same  time  a  source  of  gain  was  opened  to  the  free  prole- 
tariate. In  the  agrarian  question  Caesar  who 
iHflMbatton  already  in  his  first  consulship  had  been  in  a  po- 
sition to  regulate  it  (p.  244),  more  judicious 
than  Tiberius  Gracchus,  did  not  seek  to  restore  tlie  fiirmt n 
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system  at  any  price,  even  at  that  of  a  revolution — o(»ncealed 
under  juristic  clauses — dii-ected  against  property  ;  by  him 
on  the  contrary,  as  by  every  other  genuine  statesman ,  the 
security  of  that  which  is  property  or  is  at  any  rate  regarded 
by  the  public  as  property  was  esteemed  as  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  of  all  political  maxims^  aad  it  was  only 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  this  maxim  that  he  sought 
to  acoomplish  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  small  holdings, 
which  appeared  to  him  as  a  vital  question  for  the  nation. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  was  muoh  still  left  for  him  in  this 
respect  to  do.  Every  private  right,  whether  it  was  called 
property  or  designaied  as  heritable  possession,  whether 
traceable  to  Gracchus  or  to  Sulla,  was  unconditionally  re- 
spected by  him.  On  the  other  band  Caesar,  after  he  had 
in  his  strictly  economical  fashion — which  tolerated  no  waste 
and  no  negligence  even  on  a  small  scale — instituted  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Italian  titles  to  property  by  the  revived 
commission  of  twenty  (p.  247),  destined  the  whole  actual 
domain  land  of  Italy  (including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lauds  that  were  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  guilds  but 
legally  belonged  to  the  state)  for  distribution  in  the  Grao- 
chan  fashion,  so  fur,  of  course,  as  it  was  fitted  for  agricul- 
ture ;  the  Apulian  summer  and  the  Samnite  winter  paft> 
tures  belonging  to  the  state  continued  to  be  domain ;  and 
it  was  at  least  the  design  of  the  Imperator,  if  these  domains 
should  not  suflice,  to  procure  the  additional  land  requisite 
by  the  purchase  of  Italian  estates  from  the  public  funds. 
In  the  selection  of  the  new  farmers  provision  was  naturally 
made  first  of  all  for  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  burden,  which  the  levy  imposed  on  the  mother 
country,  was  converted  into  a  benefit  by  the  fact  that  Cae* 
sar  gave  the  proletarian,  who  was  levied  from  it  as  a  re- 
cruit, back  to  it  as  a  farmer ;  it  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
desolate  Latin  communities,  such  as  Veii  and  Capena,  seem 
to  have  been  especially  provided  with  new  colonists.  The 
regulation  of  Caesar  that  the  new  owners  should  not  be 
entitled  to  alienate  the  lands  received  by  them  till  after 
twenty  years,  was  a  happy  medium  between  the  full  be- 
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stowal  of  the  right  of  alienation,  which  would  have  brought 
the  larger  portion  of  the  distributed  land  speedily  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  permanent 
restrictions  on  free  trade  in  land  which  Tiberius  Gracchus 
(iii.  114,  122,  164)  and  Sulla  (iu.  429,  iv.  113)  had  enacted, 
both  equally  in  vain. 

Lastly  while  the  government  thus  energetically  applied 
itself  to  remove  the  diseased,  and  to  strengthen 
the  munior-  the  souud,  elements  of  the  Italian  national  life, 
p  tjB  m.  ^j^^  newly-regulated  municipal  system — which 
had  but  recently  developed  itself  out  of  the  crisis  of  the 
Social  War  in  and  alongside  of  the  state-economy  (ilL  453) 
-^was  intended  to  communicate  to  the  new  absolute  mon- 
archy the  communal  life  which  was  compatible  with  it,  and 
to  impart  to  the  sluggish  drculation  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  public  life  once  more  a  quickened  action.  The  leading 
principles  in  the  two  municipal  ordinances  issued 
*^*  **•  in  705  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  709  for  Italy,* 

the  latter  of  vvhieh  remained  the  fundamental  law  for  all 
succeeding  times,  are  apparently,  first,  the  strict  purifying 
of  the  urban  corporations  from  all  immoral  elements,  while 
yet  no  trace  of  political  police  occurs ;  secondly,  the  utmost 
i-estrlction  of  centralization  and  the  utmost  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  communities,  to  which  there  was  even 
now  reserved  the  election  of  magistrates  and  a  limited  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  general  police  enactments, 
such  ae  the  restrictions  on  the  righti  of  association  (p.  601), 
came,  it  is  true,  into  operation  also  here. 

Such  were  the  ordinances,  by  which  Caesar  attempted 
to  reform  the  Italian  national  economy.  It  is  easy  both  to 
show  their  insufliciency,  seeing  that  they  allowed  a  multi- 
tude of  evils  still  to  exist,  and  to  prove  that  they  operated 
in  various  respects  injuriously  by  imposing  restrictions, 
some  of  which  were  very  severely  felt,  on  freedom  of  trade. 
It  is  still  easier  to  show  that  the  evils  of  the  Italian  national 
economy  generally  were  incurable.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
practical  statesman  will  admire  the  work  aa  well  as  the 

*  Of  both  laws  considerable  firagmeDtfl  still  exist 
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master-workman.  It  was  no  small  achievement,  that  in  cfcr 
cumstances  where  a  man  like  Sulla,  despairing  of  remedy 
had  contented  himself  with  a  mere  formal  reorganization^ 
the  evil  was  seized  in  its  proper  seat  and  grappled  with 
there ;  and  we  mav  well  conclude  that  Caesar  with  his  re^ 
forms  came  as  near  to  the  measure  of  what  was  possible  as 
it  wiis  given  to  a  statesman  and  a  Roman  to  oome.  He 
could  not  and  did  not  expect  from  them  the  regeneration  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  sought  on  the  contrary  to  attain  this  in  a  very 
different  way,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  which  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  review  the  condition  of  the  prov- 
inces as  Caesar  found  them. 

The  provinces,  which  Caesar  found  in  existence,  were 
_     .  fourteen  in  number :  seven  European — the  Fur- 

ther  and  the  Hither  Spain,  Transalpine  Gaul, 
Italian  Gaul  with  Illyricum,  Macedonia  with  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  with  Corsica;  five  Asiatic — Asia,  Bithynia  and 
Pontus,  Cilicia  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  Crete ;  and  two  African 
— ^Cyrene  and  Africa.  To  these  Caesar  added  three  iitnv 
ones  by  the  erection  of  the  two  new  governorships  of  Lug- 
dunese  Gaul  and  Belgia  (p.  343)  and  by  constituting  Illyria 
a  separate  province.* 

In  the  administration  of  these  provinces  oligarchic  mis- 
rule reached  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  vari- 
adSni^L  ous  noteworthy  performances  in  this  line,  no 
oUgaJchy.*  second  government  has  ever  attained  at  least  in 
the  West,  and  which  according  to  our  ideas  it 
seems  no  longer  possible  to  surpass.  Certainly  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  rests  not  on  the  Romans  alone.  Almost 
everywhere  before  their  day  the  Greek,  Phoenician,  or 
Asiatic  rule  had  already  driven  out  of  the  nations  the  higher 
spirit  and  the  sense  of  right  and  of  liberty  belonging  to  bet>- 

*  As  according  to  Caesar's  ordinance  annually  sixteen  propraetors 
and  two  proconsuls  divided  the  governorships  among  them,  and  the 
Utter  remained  two  jears  in  office  (p.  678),  we  might  conclude  that  he 
intended  to  bring  the  number  of  provinces  in  all  up  to  twenty.  Oer« 
tainty  is,  however,  the  less  attainable  as  to  this,  seeing  that  Caesar  per4 
haps  designedly  instituted  fewer  offices  than  candidatures. 
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ter  times.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  every  accused  pro 
viiicittl  was  bound,  when  asked,  to  appear  personally  in 
Rome  to  answer  for  himself;  that  the  Roman  governor  in- 
terfered at  pleasure  in  the  adminibtration  of  justice  and  the 
managenuiit  of  the  dependent  communities,  pronounced 
capital  sentences,  and  cancelled  transactions  of  the  munici- 
pal council ;  and  that  in  case  of  war  he  treated  the  militia 
as  he  chose  and  often  infamously,  as  e.  g.  when  Ck>tta  at  iha 
siege  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea  assigned  to  the  militia  all  the 
posts  of  danger,  to  save  his  Italians,  and  on  the  siege  not 
going  according  to  his  wish,  ordered  the  heads  of  his  engi- 
neers to  be  laid  at  his  feet.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  no 
rule  of  morality  or  of  penal  justice  was  longer  binding  on 
the  Roman  administrators  and  their  train,  and  that  violent 
outrages,  rapes,  and  murders  with  or  without  form  of  law- 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  provinces.  But  these  things 
were  at  least  nothing  new;  almost  everywhere  men  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  like  slaves,  and  it  signi- 
fied little  in  the  long  run  whether  a  Carthaginian  overseer, 
a  Syrian  satrap,  or  a  Roman  proconsul  acted  as  the  local 
tyrant.  Their  material  well-being,  almost  the  only  thing 
for  which  the  provincials  still  cared,  was  far  less  disturbed  by 
those  occurrences,  which  although  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  many  tyrants  yet  affected  merely  isolated  individuals, 
than  by  the  financial  exactions  pressing  heavily  on  all,  which 
had  never  previously  been  prosecuted  wuth  such  energy. 

The  Romans  now  gave  fearful  proof  of  their  old  mastery 
of  finance  in  this  field.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  Roman  system  of  provincial  oppression  in  its 
modest  and  rational  foundations  as  well  as  in  its  growth  and 
corruption  (iii.  474-484) ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  latter 
vent  on  increasing.  The  ordinary  taxes  became  far  more 
oppressive  from  the  inequality  of  their  distribution  and 
from  the  preposterous  system  of  levying  them  than  from 
their  high  amount.  As  to  the  burden  of  quartering  troops, 
Roman  statesmen  themselves  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
town  suffered  nearly  to  the  same  extent  when  a  Roman 
army  took  up  winter  quarters  in  it  as  when  an  enemy  took 
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it  by  storm.  While  the  taxation  in  its  original  charactei 
had  been  an  indemnification  for  the  burden  of  military  de 
fence  undertaken  by  Home,  and  the  community  paying  trib- 
ute had  thus  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from  ordinary  ser- 
vice, garrison-service  was  now — as  is  attested  e.g.  in  the 
case  of  Sardinia — for  the  most  part  imposed  on  the  provin- 
cials, and  even  in  the  ordinary  armies,  besides  other  duties, 
the  whole  heavy  burden  of  the  cavalry-service  was  deyolve<? 
on  thorn.  The  extraordinary  contributions  demanded — such 
as,  the  deliveries  of  grain  for  little  or  no  compensation  to 
benefit  the  proletariate  of  the  capital ;  the  frequent  and 
costly  naval  armaments  and  coastpdefences  in  order  to  check 
piracy  ;  the  task  of  supplying  works  of  art,  wild  beasts,  or 
other  demands  of  the  Insane  Roman  luxury  in  the  theatre 
and  the  chase ;  the  military  requisitions  in  case  of  war— « 
were  just  as  frequent  as  they  were  oppressive  and  incalcula- 
ble. A  single  instance  may  show  how  far  things  were  ear- 
ned. During  the  three  years'  administration  of  Sicily  by 
Gaius  Verres  the  number  of  farmers  in  Leontini  fell  from 
84  to  33,  in  Motya  from  187  to  86,  in  HerbiU  from  252  to 
120,  in  Agyrium  from  250  to  80 ;  so  that  in  four  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Sicily  59  per  cent,  of  the  landhold- 
ers preferred  to  let  their  fields  lie  &Uow  than  to  cultivate 
them  under  this  rhgime.  And  these  landholders  were,  as 
their  small  number  itself  shows  and  as  is  expressly  stated,  not 
at  al[  small  farmers,  but  respectable  planters  and  in  great 
part  Roman  burgesses  I 

Id  the  client  states  the  forms  of  taxation  were  somewhat 
difierent,  but  the  burdens  themselves  were  if  possible  still 
worse,  since  in  addition  to  the  exactions  of  the  Romans 
there  came  those  of  the  native  courts.  In  Cappadocia  and 
Egypt  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  king  was  bankrupt;  the 
former  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  tax-collector,  the  latter  was 
unable  to  satisfy  his  Roman  creditor.  Add  to  these  the  ex- 
actions, properly  so  called,  not  merely  of  the  governor  him- 
self, but  also  of  his  '*  friends,"  each  of  whom  fancied  that  he 
had  as  it  were  a  draft  on  the  governor  and  a  title  according- 
ly to  return  from  the  province  a  made  man.  The  Roman 
Vol.  IV.— 27* 
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oligarch  J  in  this  respect  exactly  resembled  a  gang  of  ro1>. 
bers,  and  followed  out  the  plundering  of  the  provincials  in 
a  professional  and  business-like  manner  ;  the  able  members 
of  the  gang  set  to  work  not  too  nicely,  for  they  had  in  fact 
to  share  the  spoil  with  the  advocates  and  the  jurymen,  and 
the  more  they  stole,  they  did  so  the  .more  securely.  Tlie 
notion  of  honour  in  theft  too  was  already  developed ;  die 
big  robber  looked  down  on  the  little,  and  the  latter  on  the 
mere  thief,  with  contempt;  any  one,  who  had  been  once  foi 
a  wonder  condemned,  boasted  of  the  high  figure  of  the 
sums  which  he  was  proved  to  have  exacted.  Such  was  the 
behaviour  in  the  provinces  of  the  successors  of  those  men 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  home  nothing  from  thdr 
administration  but  the  thanks  of  the  subjects  and  the  appro- 
bation of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  still  worse,  if  possible,  and  still  less  subject  to  any 
control  was  the  havoc  committed  by  the  Italian 
capi^rtT*  ^^^  of  business  among  the  unhappy  provincials. 
raovkicM.  '^^  "^^^^  lucrative  portions  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty and  the  whole  commercial  and  monetary 
business  in  the  provinces  were  concentrated  in  their  hands. 
The  estates  in  the  transmarine  regions,  which  belonged  to 
Italian  grandees,  were  exposed  to  all  the  misery  of  manage- 
ment by  stewards,  and  never  saw  their  owner ;  excepting 
possibly  the  hunting-parks,  which  occur  as  early  as  this  time 
in  Transalpine  Gaul  with  an  area  amounting  to  nearly  twen- 
ty square  miles.  Usury  flourished  as  it  had  never  flour- 
ished before.  The  small  landowners  in  Dlyricum,  Asia,  and 
Egypt  managed  their  estates  even  in  Varro's  time  in  great 
part  practically  as  the  debtor-slaves  of  their  Roman  or  non- 
Roman  creditors,  just  as  the  plebeians  in  Ibrmer  days- for 
their  patrician  lords.  Cases  occurred  of  capital  being  lent 
even  to  urban  communities  at  four  per  cent  per  month.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  an  energetic  and  influential  man  of 
business  to  get  either  the  title  of  envoy  *  given  to  him  by 

*  This  is  the  00-oalIed  ^*  free  embnsay  "  (/t6era  lepatio),  namely  aq 
emboasy  without  any  proper  public  errand. 
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ihe  senate  or  that  of  officer  by  the  governor,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  have  men  put  at  his  service  for  the  better  prosecu« 
tion  of  his  afiairs ;  a  case  is  narrated  on  credible  authority, 
where  one  of  these  honourable  martial  bankers  on  account 
of  a  claim  against  the  town  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  kept  its 
oiunicipal  council  blockaded  in  the  town-house,  until  five  of 
the  members  had  died  of  hunger. 

To  these  two  modes  of  oppression,  each  of  which  by  it- 
self was  intolerable  and' which  were  always  be- 
and  damage     Coming  better  arranged  to  work  into  each  oth- 
^'"*  er*s  hands,  were  added  the  general  calamities, 

for  which  the  Roman  government  was  also  in  great  part,  at 
least  indirectly,  responsible.  In  the  various  wars  a  large 
amount  of  capital  was  dragged  away  from  the  country  and 
a  larger  amount  destroyed  sometimes  by  the  barbarians, 
sometimes  by  the  Roman  armies.  Owing  to  the  worthlesa- 
nesB  of  the  Roman  land  and  maritime  police,  brigands  and 
pirates  swarmed  everywhere.  In  Sardinia  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  brigandage  was  endemic;  in  Africa  and 
Further  Spain  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  all  buildings 
constructed  outside  of  the  city-enclosures  with  walls  and 
towers.  The  fearful  evil  of  piracy  has  been  already  d^ 
scribed  in  another  connection  (p.  55).  The  panaceas  of  the 
prohibitive  system,  with  which  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  interpose  when  scarcity  of  money  or  dearth  oc- 
curred, as  under  such  circumstances  they  could  not  fail  to 
do — the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  gold  or  grain  fi'om  the 
province — did  not  mend  the  matter.  The  communal  affairs 
were  almost  everywhere  embarrassed,  in  addition  to  the 
general  distress,  by  local  disorders  and  frauds  of  the  public 
officials. 

Where  such  grievances  afflicted  communities  and  indi- 
viduals not  temporarily  but  for  generations  with 
tion5?t1Je  ^^  inevitable,  steady  and  yearly-increasing  op- 
KoOTlni?  pression,  the  best  regulated  public  and  private 
economy  could  not  but  succumb  to  them,  and 
the  most  unspeakable  misery  could  not  but  extend  over  all 
^he  nations  from  the  Tiigus  to  the  Euplfrates.     ^'  AU  tiM 
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oommunities,"  it  is  said  in  a  treatise  published 

as  early  us  684,  "  are  ruined ; "  the  same  truth 
is  specially  attested  as  regards  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gaul, 
the  very  provinoes  which,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
siill  In  the  most  tolerable  economic  position.  In  Asia 
Minor  even  towns  like  Samos  and  Halicamassus  stood  al- 
most  empty ;  legal  slavery  seemed  here  a  haven  of  rest 
compared  with  the  torments  to  which  the  free  provincial 
succumbed,  and  even  the  patient  Asiatic  had  become,  ao- 
cording  to  the  descriptions  of  Roman  statesmen  themselves, 
weary  of  life.  Any  one  who  desires  to  fathom  the  depths 
to  which  man  can  sink  in  the  criminal  infliction,  and  in  the 
no  less  criminal  endurance,  of  all  conceivable  injustice,  may 
gather  together  from  the  criminal  records  of  this  period  the 
wrongs  which  Roman  grandees  could  perpetrate  and  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Phoenicians  could  suffer.  Even  the  statesmen 
of  Rome  herself  publicly  and  frankly  conceded  that  the 
l^man  name  was  unutterably  odious  through  all  Greece 
and  Asia ;  and,  when  the  burgesses  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea 
on  one  occasion  put  to  death  the  whole  of  the  Roman  tax- 
cf»llectors,  the  only  matter  for  regret  was  that  such  things 
did  not  occur  oflener. 

The  Optimates  scoffed  at  the  new  master  who  went  in 

person  to  inspect  his  ^*  farms "  one  after  the 
and  the  other;   in  reality  the  condition  of  the  several 

prov  noes.  provinccs  demanded  all  the  earnestness  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  one  of  those  rare  men,  who  redeem  the 
name  of  king  from  being  regarded  by  the  nations  as  merely 
a  conspicuous  example  of  human  insufliciency.  The  wounds 
inflicted  had  to  be  healed  by  time ;  Caesar  took  care  that 
they  might  be  so  healed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  fresh 
inflictions. 

The  system  of  administration  was  thoroughly  rem  odd!  cd. 

The  Sullan  proconsuls  and  propraetors  had  been 

The  Cue* 

earian  in  their  provinces  essentially  sovereign  and  prao- 

magistr*  eo.  ^ically  subject  to  no  control ;  those  of  Caesar 
were  the  well-disciplined  servants  of  a  stern  master,  who 
from  the  vury  unity  and  life-tenure  of  his  power  sustained 
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a  more  natural  and  more  tolerable  relation  to  the  subjecta 
than  those  numerous,  annually  changing,  petty  tyrants. 
The  governorships  were  no  doubt  still  distiibuted  among 
the  annually  retiring  two  consuls  and  sixteen  praetors,  but, 
as  the  Imperator  directly  nominated  eight  of  the  latter  and 
the  distribution  of  the  provinces  among  the  competitors  de» 
pended  solely  on  him  (p.  572),  they  were  in  reality  be* 
stowed  by  the  Imperator.  The  functions  also  of  the  gov* 
ernors  were  practieally  restricted*  The  superintendenioe  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  administratiTe  control 
of  the  communities  remained  in  their  hands ;  but  their  com- 
mand was  paralyzed  by  the  new  supreme  command  in  Bomo 
and  its  adjutants  associated  with  the  governor  (p.  583),  and 
the  raising  of  the  taxes  was  probably  even  now  committed 
in  the  provinces  substantially  to  imperial  officials  (p.  572), 
so  that  the  governor  was  thenceforward  surrounded  with  an 
auxiliary  staff  which  was  absolutely  dependoit  on  the  Im« 
perator  in  virtue  either  of  the  laws  of  the  military  hierarchy 
or  of  the  still  stricter  laws  of  domestic  discipline.  While 
hitherto  the  proconsul  and  his  quaestor  had  appeared  as  if 
they  were  members  of  a  gang  of  robbers  despatched  to  levy 
contributions,  the  magistrates  of  Caesar  were  present  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  strong;  and,  instead  of  the 
previous  worse  than  useless  control  of  the  equestrian  or 
senatorian  tribunals,  they  had  to  answer  for  themselves  at 
the  bar  of  a  just  and  unrelenting  monarch.  The  law  as  to 
exactions,  the  enactments  of  which  Caesar  had  already  in 
his  first  consulate  made  more  stringent,  was  applied  by  him 
against  the  chief  commandants  in  the  provinces  with  an  in- 
exorable severity  going  even  beyond  its  letter ;  and  the  tax- 
officers,  if  indeed  they  ventured  to  indulge  in  an  injustice, 
atoned  for  it  to  their  master,  as  slaves  and  freedmen  accord* 
ing  to  the  cruel  domestic  law  of  that  time  were  wont  to 
atone. 

The  extraordinary  public  burdens  were  reduced  to  the 

right  proportion  and  the  actual  necessity;  the 
2^{^iJ^      ordinary  burdens  were  materially  lessened.    We 

have  already  mentioned  the  comprehensive  regu 
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lation  of  taxation  (p.  590) ;  the  extension  of  the  exemptions 
fi-om  tribute,  the  general  lowering  of  the  direct  taxes,  the 
limitation  of  the  system  of  dectttnae  to  Africa  and  Sardinia, 
the  complete  setting  aside  of  middle-men  in  the  collection 
of  the  direct  taxes,  were  most  beneficial  refbrms  for  the 
provincials.  That  Caesar  after  the  example  of  one  of  his 
greatest  democratic  predecessors,  Sertorius  (p.  35),  wished 
to  firee  the  subjects  from  the  burden  of  quartering  troops 
and  to  insist  on  the  soldiers  erecting  fbr 'themselves  perma- 
nent encampments  resembling  towns,  cannot  indeed  be 
proved ;  but  he  was,  at  least  after  he  had  exchanged  the 
part  of  pretender  for  that  of  king,  not  the  man  to  abandon 
the  subject  to  the  soldier ;  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  his 
spirit,  when  the  heirs  of  his  policy  (treated  such  military 
campR,  and  then  converted  them  into  towns  which  formed 
rallying-points  for  Italian  civilizatioa  amidst  the  barbarian 
frontier  districts. 

It  was  a  task  far  more  diflicult  than  the  checking  of  offi- 
cial irregularities,  to  deliver  the  provincials  from 

Influence  on       .,  .  j  i»    r>  -^   i 

theoapitiii.  the  oppressive  ascendancy  of  Koman  capital, 
taistem.  j^  power  could  not  be  directly  broken  without 
applying  means  which  were  still  more  dangerous  than  the 
evil-;  the  government  could  for  the  time  being  abolish  only 
isolated  abuses — as  when  Caesar  for  instance  prohibited  the 
employment  of  the  title  of  state-envoy  fbr  financial  pui'^ 
poses — ^and  mee4i  manifest  acts  of  violence  and  palpable 
usury  by  a  sharp  application  of  the  general  penal  laws  and 
of  the  laws  as  to  usury,  which  extended  also  to  the  prov- 
moee  (p.  627) ;  but  a  more  radical  cure  of  the  evil  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the  provin- 
cials under  a  better  administration.  Teniporary  enact- 
ments, to  relieve  the  insolvency  of  particular  provinces, 
had  been  issued  on  several  occasions  in  recent  times.  Cae- 
sar himself  had  in  694  when  governor  of  Fur- 
ther Spain  assigned  to  the  creditors  twothirds 
of  the  income  of  their  debtors  in  order  to  pay  themselves 
from  that  source.  Lucius  Lucullus  likewise  when  governor 
of  Asia  Minor  had  directly  cancelled  a  portion  of  the  ar- 
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rears  of  interest  which  had  swelled  beyond  measure  and  had 
for  the  remaining  portion  assigned  to  the  creditors  a  fourth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  their  debtors,  as  well  as 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  profits  accruing  to  them  from 
house-rents  or  slave-labour.  We  are  not  expressly  told 
that  Caesar  after  the  civil  war  instituted  similar  general 
liquidations  of  debt  in  the  provinces ;  jet  from  what  has 
just  been  remarked  and  from  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Italy  (p.  027),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Caesar  likewise 
directed  his  efforts  towards  this  object,  or  at  least  that  it 
fiirmed  part  of  his  plan. 

While  thus  the  Imperator,  as  fiir  as  lay  within  human 
power,  relieved  the  pn>viRcials  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
magistrates  and  capitalists  of  Borne,  it  might  at  the  same 
time  be  with  certainty  expected  from  the  government  to 
which  he  imparted  fresh  vigour,  that  it  would  scare  off  the 
wild  border-peoples  and  disperse  the  freebooters  by  land 
and  sea,  as  the  rising  sun  chases  away  the  mist.  However 
the  old  wounds  might  still  smart,  with  Caesar  there  ap- 
peared for  the  sorely  tortured  subjects  the  dawn  of  a  more 
tolerable  epoch,  the  first  intelligent  and  humane  govern- 
ment that  had  appeared  for  centuries,  and  a  policy  of  peace 
which  rested  not  on  cowardice  but  on  strength.  Well 
might  the  subjects  in  particular  mourn  along  with  the  best 
Romans  by  the  bier  of  the  great  liberator. 

But  this  abolition  of  existing  abuses  was  not  the  main 
matter  in  Caesar's  provincial  reform.  In  the 
2ninw!?Uie  Roman  republic,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Sttiicrtate.  aristocracy  and  democracy  alike,  the  provinces 
had  been  nothing  but — ^what  they  were  frequent- 
ly called*— country-estates  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they 
were  employed  and  worked  out  as  such.  This  view  had 
now  passed  away.  The  provinces  as  such  were  gradually 
to  disappear,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  renovated  Helleno- 
Italic  nation  a  new  and  more  spacious  home,  of  whose  sev« 
eral  component  parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
another  but  all  for  each  and  each  for  all ;  the  new  existence 
in  the  renovated  home,  the  fresher,  broader,  grander  nii» 
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tional  life,  was  of  itself  to  overbear  the  sorrows  and  wrongs 
of  the  nation  for  which  there  was  no  help  in  the  old  Italy. 
These  ideas,  as  is  well  known,  wei*e  not  new.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Italy  to  the  provinces  that  had  been  regularly  go- 
ing on  for  centuries  had  long  since,  though  unconsciously  on 
the  part  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  paved  the  way  for 
such  an  extension  of  Italy.  The  first  who  in  a  systematic 
way  guided  the  Italians  to  settle  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy 
was  Gaius  Gracchus,  the  creator  of  the  Roman  democratic 
monarchy,  the  author  of  the  Transalpine,  conquests,  the 
founder  of  the  colonies  of  Carthage  and  Narbo.  llien  the 
second  statesman  of  genius  produced  by  the  Roman  democ- 
racy, Quintus  Sertorius,  began  to  introduce  the  barbarous 
Occidentals  to  Latin  civilization ;  he  gave  to  the  Spanish 
youth  of  rank  the  Roman  dress,  and  urged  them  to  speak 
Latin  and  to  acquire  the  higher  Italian  culture  at  the  train- 
ing institution  founded  by  him  in  Osca.  When  Caesar 
entered  on  the  government,  a  large  Italian  population— 
though,  in  great  part,  lacking  stability  and  concentration — 
already  existed  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  formally  Italian  towns  in  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul,  we  need  only  recall  the  numerous  troops  of 
burgesses  raised  by  Sertorius  and  Pompeius  in  Spain,  by 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  by  Juba  in  Numidia^  by  the  constitutional 
party  in  Africa/  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Crete ; 
the  Latin  lyre — ^ill-tuned  doubtless— on  which  the  town-poets 
of  Corduba  as  early  as  the  Sertorian  war  sang  the  praises 
of  the  Roman  generals  ;  and  the  translations  of  Greek  poetry 
valued  on  aecount  of  their  very  elegance  of  language,  which 
the  earliest  extra-Italiaa  poet  of  note,  the  Transalpine  Pub- 
lius  Terentius  Varro  of  the  Aude,  published  shortly  after 
Caesar's  death. 

On  th^  other  hand  the  interpeoetration  of  the  Latin  and 
Hellenic  character  was,  we  might  say,  as  old  as  Rome.  -  On 
occasion  of  the  union  of  Italy  the  conquering  Latin  nation 
had  assimilated  to  itself  all  the  other  conquered  nationally 
ties,  excepting  only  the  Greek,  which  was  received  just  as 
it  stood  without  any  attempt  at  external  amalgamation 
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Wherever  the  Roman  legionary  went,  the  Greek  schoolman 
ter,  no  less  a  conqueror  in  his  own  way,  followed ;  at  an 
early  date  we  find  famous  teachers  of  the  Greek  language 
.  settled  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  Greek  was  as  well  taught 
as  Latin  in  the  institute  at  Osea.  The  higher  Roman  cul- 
ture itself  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  proclamation  of 
the  great  gospel  of  Hellenic  manners  and  art  in  the  Italian 
idiom  ;  against  the  modest  pretension  of  the  civilizing  con- 
querors to  proclaim  it  first  of  all  in  their  own  language  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  West  the  Hellene  at  least  could  not 
loudly  protest.  Already  the  Greek  every  where-— and,  most 
decidedly,  just  where  the  national  feeling  was  purest  and 
strongest,  on  the  frontiers  threatened  by  barbaric  denation- 
alization, e,  p.,  in  Massilia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris-— descried  the  *pro- 
tector  and  avenger  of  Hellenism  in  Rome ;  and  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  towns  by  Pompeius  in  the  &r  East  resumed 
after  an  interruption  of  centuries  the  beneficent  work  of 
Alexander. 

The  idea  of  an  Italo-Hellenic  empire  with  two  languages 
and  a  single  nationality  was  not  new— otherwise  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  blunder ;  but  the  development  of 
it  from  floating  projects  to  n  firmly-grasped  conception,  from 
scattered  initial  efforts  to  the  laying  of  a  secure  and  concen- 
trated foundation,  was  the  work  of  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  democratic  statesmen  of  Rome. 

The  first  and  most  essential  condition  for  the  political 

and   national  levelling  of  the  empire  was  the 

Bottona!?^      preservation  and  extension  of  the  two  nations 

destined  to  joint  dominion,  along  with  the  al>* 

sorption  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  barbarian  races,  or 

those  termed  barbarian,  existing  by  their  side. 

In   a  certain  sense  we  might  no  doubt  name 

along  with  Romans  and  Greeks  a  third  nationality,  which 

vied  with  them  in  ubiquity  in  the  world  of  that  day,  and 

was  destined  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the  new  state 

*  of  Caesar.     We  speak  of  the  Jews.    This  remarkable  peo* 

pie,  yielding  and  yet  tenacious,  was  in  the  ancient  as  m  the 
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modern  world  everywhere  and  nowhere  at  home,  and  every 
where  and  nowhere  powerful.  The  successors  of  David  and 
Solomon  were  of  hardly  more  significance  for  the  Jews  of 
that  age  than  Jerusalem  for  those  of  the  present  day ;  the 
nation  found  doubtless  for  its  religious  and  intellectual  unity 
IX  visible  ral lying-point  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
hut  the  nation  itself  consisted  not  merely  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Hasmonaeans,  but  of  the  innumerable  bodies  of 
Jqws  scattered  through  the  whole  Parthian  and  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Within  the  cities  of  Alexandria  especially 
and  of  Cyrene  the  Jews  furmed  special  communities  admin- 
istratively and  even  locally  distinct,  not  unlike  the  '^  Jews' 
quarters  "  of  our  towns,  but  with  a  freer  position  and  su- 
j>erintended  by  a  "  master  of  the  people  "  as  superior  judge 
and  administrator.  How  numerous  even  in  Rome  the  Jew- 
ish population  was  already  before  Caesar's  time,  and  how 
closely  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  even  then  kept  together 
as  fellow-countrymen,  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  an  author 
of  this  period,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  governor  to  offend 
the  Jews  in  his  province,  because  he  might  then  certainly 
reckon  ou  being  hissed  after  his  return  by  the  populace  of 
the  capital.  Even  at  this  time  the  predominant  business  of 
the  Jews  was  trade ;  the  Jewish  trader  moved  everywhere 
with  the  conquering  Roman  merchant  then,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  afterwards  accompanied  the  Genoese  and  the  Vene- 
tian, and  capital  flowed  in  on  all  hands  to  the  Jewish,  by  the 
side  of  the  Roman,  merchants.  At  this  period  too  we  en- 
counter the  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  Occidentals  towards 
this  so  thoroughly  Oriental  race  and  their  foreign  opinions 
and  customs.  This  Judaism,  although  not  the  most  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  nowhere  pleasing  picture  of  the  mixture 
of  nations  which  then  prevailed,  was  nevertheless  a  histori- 
cal element  developing  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
which  the  statesmen  could  neither  ignore  nor  combat,  and 
which  Caesar  on  the  contrary,  just  like  his  predecessor 
Alexander,  with  correct  discernment  of  the  circumstances, 
fostered  as  far  as  possible.  WhOe  Alexander,  by  laying  the 
foundation  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  did  not  much  less  for 
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the  nation  than  its  own  Dayid  by  building  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  Caesar  also  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  and  in  Rome  by  special  favours  and  privi 
,  leges,  and  protected  iti  pai*ticular  their  peculiar  worship 
against  the  Roman  as  well  as  against  the  Greek  local  priests. 
The  two  great  men  of  course  did  not  contemplate  placing 
the  Jewish  nationality  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hellenio 
or  Italo-Hellenic.  But  the  Jew  who  has  not  like  the  Occi< 
dental  received  the  Pandora's  gifl  of  political  organization, 
and  stands  substantially  in  a  relation  of  indifference  to  the 
state ;  who  moreover  is  as  reluctant  to  give  up  the  essence 
of  his  national  idiosyncrasy,  as  he  is  ready  to  clothe  it  with 
any  nationality  at  pleasure  and  to  adapt  himself  up  to  a 
certain  degree  to  foreign  habit»-*the  Jew  was  for  this  very- 
reason  as  it  were  made  for  a  state^  which  was  to  be  built  on 
the  mins  of  a  hundred  living  polities  and  to  be  endowed 
with  a  somewhat  abstract  and,  from  the  outset,  weakened 
nationality.  In  the  ancient  world  also  Judaism  was  an 
cift^ctive  leaven  of  cosmopolitanism  and  of  national  decom- 
position, and  to  that  extent  a  specially  privileged  member 
in  the  Caesarian  state,  the  polity  of  which  was  really  noth- 
ing but  a  citizenship  of  the  world,  and  the  nationality  of 
which  was  really  nothing  but  humanity.  , 

But  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  nationalities  continued  to  be 
exclusively  the  positive  elements  of  the  new  citi- 
zenship. The  distinctively  Italian  state  of  the 
republic  was  thus  at  an  end ;  but  the  rumour  that  Caesar 
was  ruining  Italy  and  Rome  on  purpose  to  transfer  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire  to  the  Greek  East  and  to  make  II ion  or 
Alexandria  its  capital,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  talk — 
very  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  very  silly— of  the 
angry  nobility.  On  the  contrary  in  Caesar's  organizations 
the  Latin  nationality  always  Itetained  the  ascendancy ;  as  is 
indicated  in  the  very  fact  that  he  issued  all  his  enactments 
in  Latin,  although  those  destined  for  the  Greek-speaking 
countries  were  at  the  same  time  issued  in  Greek.  In  gene* 
ral  he  arijinged  the  relations  of  the  two  great  nations  in  his 
monarchy  just  as  his  republican  predecessors  had  arranged 
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them  in  the  united  Italy ;  the  Hellenic  nationality  was  pro< 
tected  where  it  existed,  the  Italian  was  extended  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  races  to 
be  absorbed  was  destined  for  it.  This  was  necessary,  b^ 
cause  an  entire  equalizing  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  elements 
in  the  state  would  in  all  probability  have  in  a  very  short 
time  occasioned  that  catastrophe  which  Byzantinism  brought 
about  several  centuries  later;  for  the  Greek  element  was 
superior  to  the  Roman  not  merely  in  all  intellectual  aspects, 
but  also  in  the  measure  of  its  predominance,  and  it  had 
within  Italy  itself  in  the  hosts  of  Hellenes  and  hal^Hellenes 
who  migrated  c<jmpulsorily  or  voluntarily  to  Italy  an  end« 
less  number  of  apostles  apparently  insignificant,  but  whose 
influence  could  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  To  mention 
only  the  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  in  this  respect^  the 
rule  of  Greek  lackeys  over  the  Roman  monarchs  is  as  old 
as  the  monarchy.  The  first  in  the  equally  long  and  repul 
sive  list  of  these  personages  is  the  confidential  servant  of 
Pompeius,  Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  who  by  his  power  over 
his  weak  master  contributed  probably  more  than  any  one 
else  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Pompeius  and  Cae- 
sar. Not  wholly  without  reason  he  was  after  his  death 
treated  with  diving  honours  by  his  countrymen  ;  he  com* 
roeneed,  forsooth,  the  vaUt  de  chambre  govemment  of  the 
imperial  period,  which  in  a  certain  measure  was  just  a  do* 
minion  of  the  Hellenes  over  the  Romans.  The  government 
had  accordingly  every  reason  not  to  encourage  by  its  direct  * 
action  the  extension  of  Hellenism  at  least  in  the  West ;  but 
the  Greek  element,  wherever  it  existed,  was  preserved  and 
protected.  However  political  crises  might  suggest  to  the 
Imperator  the  demolition  of  the  strong  pillars  of  Hellenism 
in  the  West  and  in  Egypt,  Massilia  and  Alexandria  were 
neither  destroyed  nor  denationalized.  If  Sicily  was  not 
simply  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  decumae  but  had  its 
communities  invested  with  Latin  rights,  which  was  probably 
meant  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  full  equalization  with 
Italy,  Caesar's  design  beyond  doubt  was  not  t<^  Latinize 
Sicily,  but  to  attach  that  glorious  island — which  nature  htm 
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destined  not  ao  much  to  be  an  appendage  to  Italy,  as  to  be 
the  finest  of  its  provinces — to  the  association  of  the  Italian 
communities,  under  retention  of  its  Hellenic  nationality, 
just  like  Neapolis  and  Rhegium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Roman  element  was  promoted  b;^ 
the  government  throueh  colonization  and  Latin- 
izing  with  all  vigour  and  at  the  most  various 
points  of  the  kingdom.  The  principle,  which  originated  no 
doubt  from  a  bad  combination  of  formal  law  and  brute 
force,  but  was  inevitably  necessary  in  order  to  deal  freely 
with  the  nations  destined  to  destruction — ^that  all  the  soil  in 
the  provinces  not  ceded  by  special  act  of  the  government  to 
communities  or  private  persons  was  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  the  holder  of  it  for  the  time  being  bad  merely  an 
heritable  possession  on  sufferance  and  revocable  at  any  time 
—was  retained  by  Caesar  and  raised  by  him  from  a  demo* 
cratic  party-theory  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  monarchi- 
cal law. 

-  Gaul,  of  course,  fell  to  be  primarily  dealt  with  in  the 
extension  of  Roman  nationality.    Cisalpine  Gaul 
cia^pbae        obtained  throughout— what  a  groat  part  of  the 
inhabitants  liad  long  enjoyed — political  equaliza- 
tion with  the  leading  country  by  the  admission  of  the  Trans- 
padane  communities  into  the  Roman  burgess-union,  which 
had  for  long  been  assumed  by  the  democracy  as  accom- 
plished (pp.  14,  314)  and  was  now  (705)  finally 
accomplished  by  Caesar.     Practically  this  prov- 
ince had  already  completely  Latinized  itself  during  the  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights. 
The  exclusives  might  ridicule  the  broad  and  gurgling  accent 
of  the  Celtic  Latin,  and  miss  '^  an  undefined  something  of 
the  grace  of  the  capital  '^  in  t^ie  Insubrian  or  Venetian,  who 
as  Caesar's  legionary  had  conquered  for  himself  with  his 
aword  a  place  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  even  in  the  Roman 
senate.     Nevertheless  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  its  dense  chiefly 
agricultural  population  was  even  before  Caesar's  time  prac- 
tically an  Italian  country,  and  remained  for  centuries  the 
true  asylum  of  Italian  manners  and  Italian  culture ;  indeed 
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the  tenchers  of  Latin  literature  found  nowhere  else  out  oi 
the  capital  so  much  encouragement  and  approbation. 

While  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thus  substantially  merged  in 
Italy,  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied 
ince  of  wfts  taken  by  the  old  Transalpine  province,  which 

"  had  been  converted  by  the  conquests  of  Caesar 

from  a  frontier  into  an  inland  province,  and  w*hich  by  its 
vicinity  as  well  as  by  its  climate  was  fitted  beyond  all  other 
regions  to  become  in  due  course  of  time  likewise  an  Italian 
land.  Thither  principally,  according  to  the  old  aim  of  the 
transmarine  settlements  of  the  Roman  democracy,  was  the 
stream  of  Italian  emigration  directed.  There  the  ancient 
colony  of  Narbo  was  reinforced  by  new  settlers,  and  four 
new  burgess-colonies  were  instituted  at  Baeterrae  (Beziers) 
not  far  from  Narbo,  at  A  relate  (Arlea)  and  Arausio  (Orange) 
on  the  Rhone,  and  at  the  new  seaport  Forum  Julii  (Frejus) ; 
while  the  names  assigned  to  them  at  the  sanie  time  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  brave  legions  which  had  annexed 
northern  Gaul  to  the  empire.*  The  townships  not  furnished 
with  colonists  appear,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
been  led  on  towards  Roman ization  in  the  same  way  as 
Transpadane  Gaul  in  former  times  (iii.  300)  by  the  bestowal 
of  Latin  rights;  in  particular  Nemausus  (Nimes),  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Massiliots  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  against  Caesar  (p.  467),  was  con- 

*  Narbo  was  called  the  colony  of  the  Dacimani,  Baeterrae  of  the 
Septimani,  Forum  Julii  of  tlie  OctaTani,  Arelate  (and  beaidtis  ikm  the 
Latin  colony  of  Ru<«cino)  of  the  Sextani,  Arausio  of  the  Secundani. 
The  ninth  legion  is  iv  anting,  because  it  had  disgraced  its  nunaber  by  the 
mutiny  of  Placeutia  (p.  483).  That  the  colonists  of  these  colonies  be* 
longed  to  ihe  legions  from  which  they  took  their  names,  la  not  stated 
and  IS  not  credible ;  the  veterans  themselves  were,  at  Icatt  the  great 
m^'ority  of  them,  settled  in  Italy  (p.  686).  Cicero's  complaint,  that 
Caesar  "  had  confiscated  whole  provinces  and  districts  at  a  blow  "  {J}e 
Off.  ii.  7,  27 ;  comp.  Philipp.  xiiL  15,  81,  82)  relates  beyond  doubt,  as 
its  close  connection  with  the  censure  of  the  triumph  over  the  Massiliota 
proves,  to  the  confiscations  of  land  made  on  account  of  these  colonies 
in  the  Narbonese  province  and  primarily  to  the  losses  of  territory  ini' 
posed  on  Massilio. 
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verted  from  a  Massiliot  village  into  a  Latin  urban  com* 
111  unity,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  territory  and  even 
with  the  right  of  coinage.*  While  Cisalpine  Gaul  thus  ad- 
vanced from  the  preparatory  stage  to  full  equality  with 
ludy,  the  Narbonese  province  advanced  at  the  same  time 
into  that  preparatory  stage ;  just  as  previously  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  the  most  considerable  communities  there  had  the  full 
franchise,  the  re»t  Latin  rights. 

In  the  other  non-Greek  and  non-Latin  regions  of  the 
empire,  which  were  still  more  remote  from  the  influence  of 
Italy  and  the  process  of  assimilation,  Caesar  confined  him- 
self to  the  establishment  of  several  centres  for  Italian  civi- 
lization such  as  Narbo.  had  hitherto  been  in  Gaul,  in  order 
by  their  means  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  compli  te  equali- 
zation. Such  preliminary  foundations  cun  be  pointed  out 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 

poorest  and  least  important  of  all,  Sardinia. 
Northern        jj^^  Caesar  proceeded  in  Northern  Gaul,  we 

have  already  set  forth  (p.  343) ;  the  Latin  lan- 
guage obtained  there  general  official  recognition,  though  not 
yet  employed  for  all  branches  of  public  intercourse,  and  the 
C(>lony  of  Novioduuum  (Nyon)  arose  on  the  Leman  lake  tia 
the  most  northerly  town  with  an  Italian  constitution. 

In  Spain,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most 

densely  peopled  country  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Caesarian  colonists,  so  far  as  we  see,  were  settled 
only  in  the  important  Helleno-lberian  seaport  town  of  Eni- 

*  We  are  not  czpreflsly  infonned  from  whom  the  Latin  rights  of 
the  non-coloDizcd  townships  of  tbis  region  and  cBpccially  of  Neniuusus 
prooeeded.    Bnc  Caesar  himself  {B.  C.  i.  36)  yirtually  states  that  Ne- 
mansus  iip  to  705  was  a  Massiliot  Tillage  ;  as  according  to 
**•  LiTy's  account  (Dio,  xli.  26  ;  Ilor.  ii.  18 ;  Oros.  vi.  16) 

this  Tery  portion  of  territory  was  taken  from  the  Massiliots  by  Caesar ; 
and  lasUy  as  even  on  pre-Augustan  coins  and  then  in  Strabo  the  town 
appears  as  a  community  of  Latm  rights,  Caesar  alone  can  have  been  the 
author  of  this  bestowal  of  Latinity.  As  to  Rusclno  (Roussillon  near 
Perpignan)  and  other  communities  in  Nmbonese  Gaul  which  early  at> 
tained  a  Ijatin  eonstitution,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  they  received  it 
contemporarily  with  Nemausus. 
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poriae  by  the  side  of  the  old  population.     On  the  othei 
hand  the  ancient  and  wealthy  mercantile  city  of  Gades, 
whose  municipal  system  Caesar  even  when  praetor  had  re 
modelled  suitably  to  the  times,  now  obtained  from  the  Im 
perator  the  full  rights  of  the  Italian  municipia 
(705)  and  became — what  Tusculum  had  been  in 
Italy  (i.  446) — the  first  extrarltalian  community  not  founded 
by  Rome  which  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  burgess- 
union.     Some  years  afterwards   (709)   similar 
rights  were  conferred  also  on  some  other  Span- 
ish communities,  and  Latin  rights  probably  on  still  more. 
In  Africa  the  project,  which  Gaius  Gracchus  had  not 
been  allowed  to  bring  to  an  issue,  was  now  car- 
ried out,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  Rome  had  stood,  8,000  Italian  colonists 
and  a  great  number  of  the  tenants  on  lease  and  sufferance 
resident  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  were  settled ;  and  the 
new  "  Venus-colony,"  the  Roman   Carthage,  throve  with 
amazing  rapidity  under  the  singularly  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  locality.     Utica,  hitherto  the  capital  and  first 
commercial  town  m  the  province,  had  already  been  in  some 
measure  compensated  beforehand,  apparently  by  the  be- 
stowal of  Latin  rights,  for  the  revival  of  its  superior  rival. 
In  the  Numidian  territory  newly  annexed  to  the  empire  the 
Important  Cirta  and  the  other  communities  assigned  to  the 
Roman  condoUiere  Publius  Sittius  for  himself  and  his  troops 
(p.  585)  obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  military  colonies. 
The  stately  provincial  towns  indeed,  which  the  insane  f\iry 
of  Ji  ba  and  of  the  desperate  remnant  of  the  constitutional 
part}  had  converted  into  ruins,  did  not  revive  so  rapidly  as 
they  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  a  ruinous  site 
recalled  long  afterwards  this  fatal  period  ;  but  the  two  new 
Julian  colonies,  Carthage  and  Cirta,  became  and  continued 
to  be  the  centres  of  Afrioano-Roman  civilization. 

In  the  desolate  land   of  Greece,  Caesar,  besides  other 

plixns  such  as  the  institution  of  a  Roman  colony 

in  Buthrotum  (opposite  Corfu),  busied  himself 

above  all  with  the  restoration  of  Corinth.     Not  only  was  a 
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considerable  burgess-colony  conducted  thither,  but  a  plan 
was  projected  for  cutting  through  the  isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  to 
make  the  whole  traffic  between  Italy  and  Asia  pass  through 

the  Corintho-Saronic  gulf.     Lastly  even  iu  the 

remote  Hellenic  East  the  monarch  called  into 
existence  Italian  settlements ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  instance, 
at  Heraclea  and  Sinope,  which  towns  the  Italian  colonists 
shared,  as  in  the  case  of  Emporiao,  with  the  old  inhabitants ; 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  in  the  important  p<n*t  of  Bery tus,  which 
like  Sinope  obtained  an  Italian  constitution  ;  and  even  iu 
Egypt,  where  a  Roman  station  was  established  on  the  light- 
house-ialand  commanding  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Through  these  ordinances  the  Italian  municipal  freedom 

was  carried  into  the  provinces  in  a  manner  far 
theitSSn*  niore  comprehensive  than  had  been  previously 
Sn?t?tution  *'^®  <:Ase,  The  communities  of  full  burgesses — 
incM?  ***^'     *^**  ^®'  ^^  ^^®  towns  of  the  Cisalpine  province 

and  the  burgess-colonies  and  hwvgei&^municipia 
scattered  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  elsewhere — were  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Italian,  in  so  far  as  they  administered 
their  own  afiairs,  and  even  exercised  a  somewhat  limited 
jurisdiction ;  while  on  the  other  hand  tha  more  important 
processes  oume  before  the  Roman  authority  competent  to 
deal  with  them — as  a  rule,  the  governor  of  the  province.* 

*  That  no  community  of  full  burgesses  had  more  than  limited  juris- 
diction. Is  certain.  Bat  the  fact,  which  is  distinctly  apparent  from  tlie 
Caesarian  municipal  ordimmce  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  a  surprising  one — 
that  the  processes  lying  beyond  municipal  competency  from  this  prov- 
ince went  not  before  its  governor,  but  l^fore  the  Rom  on  praetor ;  for  in 
other  cases  the  governor  is  in  his  province  quite  as  much  representative 
of  the  praetor  who  administers  justice  between  burgesses  as  of  the 
praetor  who  adimolsters  justice  betweei.  burgess  and  non-burgess,  and 
is  thoroughly  competent  to  determine  all  processes.  Beyond  doubt  this 
is  a  remnant  of  the  arrangement  before  Sulla,  under  which  in  the  whole 
continental  territory  as  far  as  the  Alps  the  urban  magistrates  alone  were 
competent,  and  thus  all  the  processes  there,  where  they  exceeded  mu- 
nicipal oompetcmcy,  necessarily  came  before  the  praetors  in  Rome.  In 
Narbo  again,  Gades,  Carthage,  Corinth,  the  processes  in  Buch  a  case 

You  IV,-?8 
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llie  formally  autonomous  Latin  and  the  other  emandpntad 
communities — including  now  those  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  all 
those  of  Sicily,  so  far  as  they  were  not  burgess-oommuni- 
ties,  and  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  other  provinces 
— had  not  merely  free  administration,  but  probably  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction  ;  so  that  the  governor  was  only  entitled  to 
interfere  there  by  virtue  of  his— certainly  very  arbiti-ary — 
administrative  control.  No  doubt  even  earlier  there  had 
been  communities  of  full  burgesses  within  the  provinces  of 
governors,  such  as  Aquileia,  Kavcuna^  Narbo,  and  whole 
governors'  provinces,  such  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  coneistod 
of  communities  with  Italian  constitution  ;  but  it  was,  if  not 
in  law,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  view  a  singularly  im* 
portant  innovation,  that  there  was  now  a  province  whi(^  as 
well  as  Italy  was  peopled  solely  by  Roman  burgesses,*  and 
that  others  promised  to  become  sucL 

With  this  disappeared  the  first  great  practical  distino- 
itai  imd  ^^^^  ^^^^  separated  Italy  from  the  provinces ;  and 
the  proT-        the  second — that  ordinarily  no  troops  were  sta- 

inoQfB  re* 

dnoedto         tioned  in  Italy,  while  they  were  stationed  in  the 

one  level.  .  ti        •        •      ^.i  ^    j* 

provmces — was  likewise  in  the  course  of  dis- 
appearing ;  troops  were  now  stationed  only  where  there  was 
a  frontier  to  be  defended,  and  the  commandants  of  the  prov- 
inces in  which  this  was  not  the  case,  such  as  Narbo  and 
Sicily,  were  officers  only  in  name.  The  formal  contrast  bt^ 
tween  Italy  and  the  provinces,  which  had  at  all  times  de- 
went  ceiiaiDlj  to  the  goTemor  oonoenied ;  as  indeed  even  from  prac^ 
cal  considerations  the  carrying  of  a  auit  to  Rome  could  not  well  be 
thought  of. 

*  It  is  dl£ELcult  to  see  why  the  bestowal  of  the  Roman  fcanchlse  on 
a  proTince  collectively,  and  the  continuance  of  a  provincial  adminiatra, 
tion  for  it,  should  be  usually  conceived  aa  c(»itraata  ezeluding  each  other 
Besides,  Cisalpine  Gaul  notoriously  obtained  the  tivUoM  a( 
latest  in  706,  while  it  remained  a  province  as  long  as  Cae- 
sar lived  and  was  only  united  with  Italy  after  his  death  (Dio,  xlviii.  12); 
the  governors  also  can  be  pointed  out  down  to  711.    The 
very  fact  that  the  Caesarian  ordinance  never  designates  the 
country  as  Italy,  but  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  r^ght 
view. 
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pended  on  other  dislinotions  (ii.  82),  continued  certoinly 
still  to  fiubsist— Italy  being  the  sphere  of  the  civil  juriadio- 
tion  and  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  while  the  provinces 
were  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  martial  law  and  sub* 
ject  to  proconsuls  and  propraetors  but  the  procedure  ac* 
cording  to  civil  and  according  to  martial  law  had  for  long 
been  practically  coincident,  and  the  different  titles  of  ths 
magistrates  signified  little  after  the  one  Imperator  was  over 
all. 

In  all  these  various  municipal  foundations  and  ordinances 
— ^whioh  are  traceable  at  least  in  plan,  if  not  perhaps  all  in 
execution,  to  Gaesar^-^  definite  system  is  i^^parent.  Italy 
was  oonvertod  from  the  mistress  of  the  subject  peoples  into 
the  mother  of  the  renovated  Italo-HeUenic  nation.  The 
Cisalpine  province  completdy  equalised  with  the  mother- 
country  was  a  promise  and  a  guarantee  that,  in  the  mon* 
archy  of  Caesar  just  as  in  the  healthier  times  of  the  repub* 
lie,  every  Latinixed  district  might  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  by  the  side  of  its  elder  sisters  and  of  the 
mother  herself.  On  the  threshold  of  fiiU  national  and  po- 
litical equalization  with  Italy  stood  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
Greek  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming Latinised.  In  a  more  remote  stage  of  preparation 
stood  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which,  just  as 
hitherto  in  southern  Graul  Narbo  had  been  a  Roman  colony, 
the  great  maritime  cities — Emporiae,  Gades,  Carthage,  Cor- 
inth, Heraolea  in  Pontus,  Sinope,  Berytus,  Alexandria — ^now 
became  Italian  or  Helleno-Italian  communities,  the  centres 
of  an  Italian  civilisation  ev^i  in  the  Greek  East^  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  future  national  and  political  equalize* 
tion  of  the  empire.  The  rule  of  the  urban  eoromnnity  of 
Rome  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  an  end  ; 
in  its  stead  came  the  new  Mediteri^anean  state,  and  its  first 
act  was  to  atone  for  the  two  greatest  outrages  which  that 
urban  community  had  perpetrated  on  civilization.  While 
the  destruction  of  the  two  greatest  marts  of  commerce  in 
the  Roman  dominions  marked  the  turning  point  at  which 
the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  degenerated  ints 
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political  tyrannizing  oyer,  and  financial  ezaetion  from,  the 
subject  lands,  the  prompt  and  brilliant  restoration  of  Car- 
thage and  Corinth  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  great 
oommonwealth  which  was  to  train  up  all  the  regions  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  national  and  political  equality,  to  union  in 
a  genuine  state.  Well  might  Caesar  bestow  on  the  city  of 
Corinth  in  addition  to  its  &r^fiuned  ancient  name  the  new 
one  of  "  Honour  to  Julius  "  (Lavs  Jtli). 

While  thus  the  new  united  empire  was  furnished,  with  a 

national  character,  which  doubtless  necessarily 

tion  S^«      lacked  individuality  and  was  rather  an  inanimate 

new  empire.    pyQ^^j^^  ^f  ^^  tjjgjj  1^  ftesh  growth  of  nature,  it 

further  had  need  of  unity  in  those  institutions  which  ex« 
press  the  general  life  of  nations— in  constitution  and  admin- 
istration, in  religion  and  jurisprudence,  in  money,  measures, 
and  weights ;  as  to  which,  of  course,  local  diversities  of  the 
most  varied  character  were  quite  compatible  with  essential 
union.  In  all  these  departments  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
initial  steps,  for  the  thorough  formation  of  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar  into  an  unity  was  the  work  of  the  Aiture,  and  all 
that  he  did  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  building  of 
centuries.  But  of  the  lines,  which  the  great  man  drew  in 
these  departments,  several  can  still  be  recognised ;  and  it  ia 
more  pleasing  to  follow  him  here,  than  in  the  task  of  recon- 
struction from  the  ruins  of  the  nationalities. 

As  to  constitution  and  administration,  we  have  already 
noticed  elsewhere  the  most  important  elements 
Sfemp^  of  the  new  unity — the  transition  of  the  sover- 
eignty from  the  municipal  council  of  Rome  to 
the  sole  master  of  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  ;  the  con- 
version of  that  municipal  oouncU  into  a  supreme  imperial 
council  representing  Italy  and  the  provinces ;  above  all,  the 
transference — ^now  commenced — of  the  Roman,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  Italian,  municipal  organization  to  the  provincial 
communities.  This  latter  course — the  bestowal  of  Latin, 
and  thereafter  of  Roman,  rights  on  the  communities  ripe  for 
full  admission  to  the  united  state^gradually  of  itself  brought 
about  uniform  communal  arrangements.     In   one  reaped 
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alone  this  process  could  not  be  waited  for.  The  new  empire 
needed  immediately  an  institution  which  should  place  before 
the  government  at  a  glance  the  principal  bases  of  adminis- 
tration— the  proportions  of  population  and  property  in  the 
different  communities — ^in  other  words  an  improved  census. 
First  the  census  of  Italy  was  reformed.  Hitherto,  strange 
to  say,  it  had  been  always  held  exclusively  in  the  capital,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  burgesses  and  to  the  injury  of  busi> 
ness.  According  to  Caesar's  ordinance  *  in  future,  when  a 
census  took  place  in  the  Roman  community,  there  were  to 
be  simultaneously  registered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
each  Italian  community  the  name  of  every  municipal  bur- 
gess and  that  of  his  father  or  manumitter,  his  district,  his 
age,  and  his  property  ;  and  these  lists  were  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Roman  censor  early  enough  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete in  proper  time  the  general  list  of  Roman  burgesses 
and  of  Roman  property.  That  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to 
introduce  similar  institutions  also  in  the  provinces  is  attests 
ed  partly  by  the  measurement  and  survey  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ordered  by  him,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment itself;  &>r  it  in  fact  furnished  the  general  instrument 
appropriate  for  procuring,  as  well  in  the  Italian  as  in  the 
non-Italian  communities  of  the  state,  the  information  requi- 
site for  the  central  administration.  Evidently  here  too  it 
was  Cnesar's  intention  to  revert  to  the  traditions  of  the 
earlier  republican  times,  and  to  reintroduce  the  census  of 
the  empire,  which  the  earlier  republic  had  effected— essen- 
tially in  the  same  way  as  Caesar  effected  the  Italian — by 
analogous  extension  of  the  institution  of  the  urban  censor- 
ship with  its  set  terms  and  other  essential  rules  to  all  the 
subject  communities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  (i.  540,  ii.  85). 
This  had  been  one  of  the  first  institutions  which  the  torpid 
aristocracy  allowed  to  drop,  and  in  this  way  deprived  the 
supreme  governing  authority  of  any  general  view  of  the  re- 
sources in  men  and  taxation  at  its  disposal  and  consequently 

*  That  this  was  a  change  introduced  by  Caesar,  and  not  possibly  an 
enactment  already  made  in  conaequence  of  the  Social  War,  should  ncTCi 
have  been  doubted  (Gic  Vcrr  act,  I  18,  64  and  elsewhere). 
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of  all  poesibility  of  an  effectiye  control  (iu  402).  The  indl* 
cations  still  extant,  and  the  yery  connection  of  tbingSy  show 
irrefi-agably  that  Caesar  made  preparations  to  renew  the 
general  census  that  had  been  obsolete  for  centuries. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  religion  and  in  juriiqpru 

dence  no  thorough  levelling  could  be  thought  of; 
^l^i^      yet  with  all  tcderation  towards  local  faiths  and 

municipal  statutes  the  new  state  needed  a  con>- 
mon  worship  consonant  to  the  Italo-Hellenic  nationality  and 
a  general  code  of  law  superior  to  the  municipal  statutes. 
It  needed  them ;  for  de  fact9  both  were  already  in  existenoe. 
In  the  field  of  religion  men  had  for  centuries  been  busied  in 
fusing  together  the  Italian  and  Hellenic  worships  partly  by 
external  adoption,  partly  by  internal  adjustment  of  their  re* 
spective  conceptions  of  the  gods ;  and  owing  to  the  pliant 
formless  character  oi  the  Italian  Gods,  there  had  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  resolving  Jupiter  into  Zeus,  Venus  into 
Aphrodite,  and  so  every  essential  idea  of  the  Latin  &ith  into 
its  Hellenic  counterpart  The  Italo-Hell^lo  religion  stood 
fi>rth  in  its  outlines  ready-made ;  how  much  in  this  very  de- 
partment men  were  conscious  of  having  gone  beyond  the 
specifically  Roman  point  of  view  and  advanced  towards  an 
Italo-Hellenic  quasi-nationalityy  is  shown  by  the  distinction 
made  in  the  already  mentioned  theology  of  Varro  betweea 
the  ^  common "  gods,  that  is,  those  acknowledged  by  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  and  the  special  gods  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity. 

So  Ikr  as  concerns  the  field  of  criminal  and  police  law^ 

where  the  government  more  directly  interferes 
^pire.*^*      and  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  substantially 

met  by  a  judicious  legislation,  there  was  no  di& 
culty  in  attaining,  in  the  way  of  legislative  action,  that  d&* 
gree  of  material  uniformity  which  certainly  was  in  this  de- 
partment needful  for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  In  the  civil 
law  again,  where  the  initiative  belongs  to  commercial  inter- 
course  and  merely  tlie  formal  shape  to  the  legislator,  the 
code  for  the  united  empire,  which  the  legislator  certainly 
oould  not  have  created,  had  been  already  long  since  devel' 
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oped  naturally  by  commercial  intercourse  itsel£  The  Ro« 
man  urban  law  was  still  indeed  legally  based  on  the  em« 
bodiment  of  the  Latin  national  law  contained  in  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Later  laws  had  doubtless  introduced  various  im- 
provements of  detail  suited  to  the  times,  among  which  the 
most  important  was  probably  the  abolition  of  the  old  in- 
convenient mode  of  commencing  a  process  through  standing 
fbrms  of  declaration  by  the  parties  (i.  209)  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  instruction  to  the  single  juryman  drawn  up  in 
writing  by  the  presiding  magistrate  {^formula)  :  but  in  the 
main  the  popular  legislation  had  only  piled  upon  that  ven- 
erable foundation  an  endless  chaos  of  special  laws  long  since 
in  great  part  antiquated  and  forgotten,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  English  statutes  at  large.  The  attempts  to 
impart  to  them  scientific  shape  and  system  had  certainly 
rendered  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  old  civil  law  accessible, 
and  thrown  light  upon  them  (iii.  567) ;  but  no  Roman 
Blackstone  could  remedy  the  fundamental  defect,  that  an 
urban  code  composed  four  hundred  years  ago  with  its 
equally  diffuse  and  confused  supplements  was  now  to  serve 
as  the  law  of  a  great  state. 

Commercial  intercourse  provided  for  itself  a  more  thor- 
ough remedy.  Tlie  lively  commerce  between 
urbaiiiawor  Romans  and  non-Romans  had  long  ago  devel- 
oped in  Rome  an  international  private  law  (iw« 
gentium  ;  i.  213),  that  is  •to  say,  a  body  of  maxims  espe- 
cially relating  to  commercial  matters,  according  to  which 
Roman  judges  pronounced  judgment,  when  a  cause  could 
not  be  decided  either  according  to  their  own  or  any  other 
national  code  and  they  were  compelled — setting  aside  the 
peculiarities  of  Roman,  Hellenic,  Phoenician  and  other  law 
—to  revert  to  the  common  perceptions  of  right  underlying 
all  commercial  dealings.  The  formation  of  the  newer  law 
proceeded  on  this  basis.  In  the  first  place  as  a  standard  for 
the  legal  dealings  of  Roman  burgesses  with  each  other,  it 
de  facto  substituted  for  the  old  urban  law,  which  had  become 
practically  useless,  a  new  code  based  in  substance  on  a  com- 
promise between  the  national  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and 
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the  international  law  or  so-called  law  of  nations.  Th« 
former  was  essentially  adhered  to,  though  of  course  with 
modifications  suited  to  the  times,  in  the  law  of  marriage^ 
family,  and  inheritance;  whereas  in  all  regulations  whicb 
concerned  dealings  with  property,  and  consequently  in  ref* 
erence  to  ownenship  and  contracts,  the  international  law  was 
the  standard ;  iu  these  matters  indeed  various  important  ar- 
rangements were  borrowed  even  from  local  provincial  law, 
such  as  the  legislation  as  to  usury  (p.  627),  and  the  institu- 
tion of  hypotheca.  Through  whom,  when,  and  how  this 
comprehensive  innovation  came  into  existence,  whether  at 
once  or  gradually,  whether  through  one  or  several  authors, 
are  questions  to  which  we  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. We  know  only  that  this  reform,  as  was  natural,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  instance  from  the  urban  court ;  that  it 
was  first  embodied  in  the  instructions  annually  issued  by 
the  praetor  urbanus,  when  entering  on  office,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parties  in  reference  to  the  most  important  maxims  of 
law  to  be  observed  in  the  judicial  year  then  beginning 
{edictum  annuum  or  perpetuum  praetoris  urbani)  ;  and  that, 
although  various  preparatory  steps  towards  it  may  have 
been  taken  in  earlier  times,  it  certainly  only  attained  its 
completion  in  this  epoch.  The  new  code  was  theoretic  and 
abstract,  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  view  of  law  had  therein 
divested  itself  of  such  of  its  national  peculiarities  as  it  had 
become  aware  of;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  practical  and 
positive,  inasmuch  as  it  by  no  means  faded  away  into  the. 
dim  twilight  of  general  equity  or  even  into  the  pure  noth- 
ingness of  the  so-called  law  of  nature,  but  was  applied  by 
definite  functionaries  for  definite  concrete  eases  according  to 
fixed  rules,  and  was  not  merely  capable  of^  but  had  already 
essentially  received,  a  statutory  embodiment  jn  the  urban 
edict.  This  code  moreover  corresponded  in  matter  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  the  more  con* 
venient  forms  required  by  the  increase  of  commerce  for 
legal  procedure,  for  acquisition  of  property,  and  for  conclu- 
sion of  contracts.  Lastly,  it  had  alre4idy  in  the  main  be- 
come subsidiary  law  throughout  the  compass  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  inasmuch  as — while  the  manifold  local  statutes  were 
retained  for  those  legal  relations  which  were  not  directly 
commercial,  as  well  as  for  local  transactions  between  mem* 
bers  of  the  same  legal  district — dealings  relating  to  prop* 
ertj  between  subjects  of  the  empire  belonging  to  different 
legal  districts  were  regulated  throughout  after  the  model  of 
the  urban  edict,  though  not  applicable  dejurt  to  these  cases, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  proTinoes.  The  law  of  the  urbas 
edict  had  thus  essentially  the  same  position  in  that  agf 
which  the  Roman  law  has  occupied  in  our  political  develop 
ment;  this  also  is,  so  fitr  as  such  opposites  can  be  comi 
bined,  at  once  abstract  and  positive ;  this  also  recomimend- 
ed  itself  by  its  (compared  with  the  earlier  legal  code)  flexi 
ble  forms  of  intercourse,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  local  statutes  as  universal  auxiliary  law.  But  the  Bo 
man  legal  development  had  an  essential  advantage  over  ourti 
in  this,  that  the  denationalized  legislation  appeared  not,  as 
with  us,  prematurely  and  by  artificial  birth,  but  at  the  right 
time  and  agreeably  to  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  Caesar  found  it.     When 

he  projected  the  plan  for  a  new  code,  it  is  not 
pr^^ot'of  difficult  to  divine  his  intentions.  This  code  could 
^^^"^         only  comprehend  the  law  of  I2/jman  burgesses, 

and  could  be  a  general  cod«  for  the  empire 
merely  so  far  as  a  code  of  the  ruling  nation  suitable  to  the 
times  could  not  but  of  itself  become  general  subsidiary  law 
throughout  the  compass  of  the  empire.  In  criminal  law, 
if  the  plan  embraced  this  at  all,  there  was  needed  only  a 
revision  and  adjustment  of  the  Sullan  ordinances.  In  civil 
law,  for  a  state  whose  nationality  was  strictly  humanity,  the 
necessary  and  only  possible  formal  shape  was  to  invest  that 
urban  edict,  which  had  already  spontaneously  grown  out  of 
lawful  commerce,  with  the  security  and  precision  of  statute- 
law.    The  first  step  towards  tLis  had  been  taken  by  the 

Cornelian  law  of  687,  when  it  enjoined  the  judge 

to  keep  to  the  maxiius  set  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  his  magistracy  and  not  arbitrarily  to  administer  other 
law  (p.  195)— a  regulation,  wh>h  may  well  be  compared 
Vol.  IV.— 28* 
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\rith  the  law  of  the  Twelye  Tables,  and  whidi  became  al^ 
most  as  significaiit  for  the  fixing  of  the  latter  urban  law  as 
that  collection  for  the  fixing  of  the  earlier.  But  although 
after  the  Cornelian  decree  of  the  people  the  edict  was  no 
longer  subordinate  to  the  judge^  but  the  judge  was  by  law 
subject  to  the  edict ;  and  though  the  new  code  had  practir 
cally  dispossessed  the  old  urban  law  in  judicial  usage  as  in 
legal  instructiou — Bvery  urban  judge  was  still  free  at  hia 
entrance  on  office  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  to  alter  the 
edicts  and  the  law  of  ^e  Twelve  Tables  wiUi  its  additions 
still  always  outweighed  fiormally  the  urban  edict,  so  that  ia 
each  individual  case  of  collision  the  antiquated  rule  had  to 
be  set  aside  by  arbitrary  interference  of  the  magistrate  and 
therefore^  strictly  speaking,  by  violation  of  Ibrmal  law. 
The  subsidiary  application  of  Uie  urban  edict  in  the  court 
of  the  praetor  pereffrinue  at  Rome  and  in  the  difierent  pro* 
vincial  judicatures  was  entirely  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  o£  the  individual  presiding  magistrate.  It  was 
evidently  necessary  to  set  aside  definitively  the  old  urban 
law,  so  £ar  as  it  had  not  been  transferred  to  the  newer,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  to  set  suitable  limits  to  its  arbitrary 
alteration  by  each  individual  urban  judge,  possibly  also  to 
regulate  its  subsidiary  application  by  the  side  of  the  local 
statutes.  This  was  Caesar's  design,  when  he  projected  the 
plan  for  his  code;  for  it  eouki  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  plan  was  not  exeeuted ;  and  thus  that  troublesome  state 
of  transition  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  perpetuated  till 
this  necessary  reform  was  accomplished  six  centuries  after* 
wards,  and  then  but  imperfectly,  by  one  of  the  successors 
of  Caesar,  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Lastly,  in  mcmey,  measures,  and  weights  the  substantial 
eqiudization  of  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  systems  had  long 
been  in  progress*  It  was  very  ancient  so  far  as  copcerned 
the  definitions  of  weight  and  the  measures  of  capacity  and 
of  length  indispensable  for  trade  and  commerce  (i.  273), 
and  in  the  monetary  system  little  more  recent  than  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silver  coinage  (ii.  4^).  But  these  older 
eiiuations  were  not  sufiicient,  because  in  the  Hellenic  world 
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itself  the  most  varied  metrical  and  monetary  systems  sub- 
sisted side  by  side ;  it  was  necessary,  and  formed  part 
doubtless  of  Caesar's  plan,  now  to  introduce  everywhere  in 
the  new  united  empire,  so  far  as  this  had  not  been  done 
already,  Koman  money,  Roman  measures,  and  Romar* 
weights  in  such  a  manner  that  they  alone  should  be  reck- 
oned by  in  official  intercourse,  and  that  the  non-Roman  sys- 
tems should  be  restricted  to  local  currency  or  placed  in  a — 
once  for  all  regulated — ratio  to  the  Roman.  The  action  of 
Caesar,  however,  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  departments,  the  monetary  system 
ahd  the  calendar. 

The  Roman  monetary  system  was  based  on  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  circulating  side  by  side  and  in  a 
impcntii  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  gold  being  given  and 

**'"*'^'  taken  according  to  weight,*  silver  in  the  form 
of  coin ;  but  practically  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
transniaiine  intercourse  the  gold  far  preponderated  over  the 
silver.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  Roman  silver  money 
was  not  even  at  an  earlier  period  obligatory  throughout  the 
empire,  is  uncertain ;  at  any  rate  uncoined  gold  essentially 
supplied  the  place  of  imperial  money  throughout  the  Ro- 
man territory,  the  more  so  as  the  Romans  had  prohibited 
the  coining  of  gold  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states,  and 
the  denarius  had,  in  addition  to  Italy,  de  jure  or  de  facto 
naturalized  itself  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain  and 
various  other  places,  especially  in  the  West  (iii.  498).  But 
the  imperial  coinage  begins  with  Caesar.  Exactly  like 
Alexander,  he  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  monarchy 
embracing  the  civilized  world  by  the  flict  that  the  only  metal 
forming  an  universal  medium  obtained  the  first  place  in  the 

*  The  gold  pieces,  which  Sulla  (iii.  495)  and  contcmporarilj  Pom* 
peins  caused  to  be  struck,  both  in  small  quantity,  do  not  inyalidate  thii 
proposition  ;  for  they  probably  came  to  be  taken  solely  by  weight  just 
like  the  golden  Phillippei  which  were  in  circulation  even  down  to  Cae- 
Bar^s  time.  They  are  certainly  remarkable,  because  they  anticipate  the 
Caesarian  imperial  gold  just  as  SuUu's  regency  anticipated  the  new 
monarchy. 
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coinage.  The  greatness  of  the  scale  on  which  the  new  Cae* 
sarian  gold  piece  {2Qs,  7d,  according  to  the  present  value  of 
the  metal)  was  immediately  coined,  is  shown  by  the  fad 
that  in  a  single  treasure  buried  seven  years  after  Caesar's 
death  there  were  found  80,000  of  these  pieces.  It  is  true 
that  financial  speculations  may  have  exercbed  a  collateral 
influence  in  this  respect.*  As  to  the  silver  money,  the  ex- 
clusive rule  of  the  Boman  denarius  in  all  the  West,  for 
which  the  foundation  had  previously  been  laid,  was  finally 
established  by  Caesar,  when  he  definitely  closed  the  only 
Occidental  mint  that  still  competed  in  silver  currency  with 
the  Roman,  that  of  Massilia.  The  coining  of  silver  or  cop- 
per small  money  was  still  permitted  to  a  number  of  Occi- 
dental communities ;  three-quarter  denarii  were  struck  by 
some  Latin  communities  of  southern  Gaul,  half  denarii  by 
several  cantons  in  northern  Gaul,  copper  small  coins  in  va- 
rious instances  even  afler  Caesar's  time  by  communes  of 
the  West ;  but  this  small  money  was  throughout  coined 
nfler  the  Roman  standard,  and  its  acceptance  moreover  was 
probably  obligatory  only  in  local  dealings.  Caesar  does 
not  seem  any  more  than  the  earlier  government  to  have  con- 
templated the  regulation  with  a  view  to  unity  of  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  East,  where  great  masses  of  coarse  sil- 
ver money — much  of  which  too  easily  admitted  of  being 
debased  or  worn  away — and  to  some  extent  even,  as  in 
Egypt,  a  copper  coinage  akin  to  our  paper  money  were  in 
circulation,  and  the  Syrian  commercial  cities  would  have 
fi'lt  very  severely  the  want  of  their  previous  national  coin- 
age corresponding  to  the  Mesopot^mian  currency.  We  find 
here  subsequently  the  aiTangement  that  the  denarius  has 

*  It  appears  to  wit,  that  in  earlier  times  the  clidmB  of  the  state- 
creditors  payable  in  silyer  could  not  be  paid  against  their  will  in  gold 
according  to  its  legal  ratio  to  silver ;  whereas  it  admits  of  no  doubt, 
that  from  Caesar's  time  the  gold  piece  had  to  be  taken  without  opposi- 
tion for  100  silver  sesterces.  This  was  Just  at  that  time  the  more  im- 
portant, as  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  put  into  cir- 
uuhtioii  by  Caesar  it  stood  for  a  time  in  the  currency  of  trade  25  per 
cent,  below  the  legal  ratio. 
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everywhere  legal  currency  and  is  the  only  medium  of  offi- 
cial reckoning,*  while  the  local  coins  have  legal  currency 
within  their  limited  range  but  according  to  a  tariff  un« 
favourable  for  them  as  compared  with  the  d€nariu9,\  This 
was  probably  not  introduced  all  at  once,  and  in  part  per- 
haps may  have  preceded  Caesar ;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  the 
essential  complement  of  the  Caesarian  arrangement  as  to 
the  imperial  coinage,  whose  new  gold  piece  found  its  imme- 
diate model  in  the  almost  equally  heavy  coin  of  Alexander 
and  was  doubtless  calculated  especially  for  circulation  in 
the  East. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  was  the  reform  of  the  calendar. 
The  republican  calendar,  which  strangely  enough 

SfloaJan^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  dccemviral  calendar — an  imper- 
fect adoption  of  the  octaeteru  that  preceded 
Meton  (i.  601) — had  by  a  combination  of  wretched  mathe- 
matics and  wretched  administration  come  to  anticipate  the 
true  time  by  67  whole  days,  so  that  0.  g,  the  festival  of 
Flora  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  July  instead  of  the  28th 
April.  Caesar  finally  removed  this  evil,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  introduced  the  Italian 
farmer's  year  regulated  according  to  the  Egyptian  calendar 
of  Eudoxus,  as  well  as  a  rational  system  of  intercalation, 
into  religious  and  official  use ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  the  year  on  the  Ist  March  of  the  old  calendar 
was  abolished,  and  the  date  of  the  Ist  January — fixed  at 
first  as  the  term  for  changing  the  supreme  magistrates  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  long  since  predominant  in  civil  life 
—was  assumed  as  the  calendar-period  for  commenciug  the 

*  There  is  probably  no  inscription  of  the  Imperial  period,  which 
•pecifies  sums  of  money  otherwiae  than  in  Roman  coin. 

f  Thus  the  Attic  draehma^  although  sensibly  heavier  than  the  dmtt 
ni»,  was  yet  reckoned  equal  to  it;  the  tetradraehmon,  of  Antioch, 
weighing  on  an  average  16  grammes  of  sUver,  was  made  equal  to  8  Ro- 
man denarii,  which  only  weigh  about  12  grammes ;  the  cUtcphifrus  of 
Asia  Minor  was  according  to  the  value  of  silver  above  8,  according  to 
the  legal  tarifT  «*  2^  denarii  ;  the  Rhodian  half  drachxna  according  to 
the  value  of  silver  — ^  f ,  according  to  the  legal  tariif  i—  |  of  a  <fenart«% 
ind  so  on. 
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year.  Both  changes  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  January 
700  of  the  city,  45  b.  c,  and  along  with  them  the  use  of  the 
Julian  calendar  so  named  after  its  author,  which  long  afler 
the  fall  of  the  monardiy  of  Caesar  remained  the  regtilative 
standard  of  the  civilized  world  and  in  the  main  is  so  still. 
By  way  of  explanation  there  was  added  in  a  detailed  edict 
a  star-calendar  derived  from  the  Egyptian  astronomical  ob- 
servatiotis  and  tramferred — not  indeed  very  skilfully — to 
haly,  which  fixed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  named 
according  to  days  of  the  calendar  *  In  this  domain  also  the 
Roman  and  Greek  worlds  were  thus  placed  on  a  par. 

Such  were  the  foundations  of  the  Mediterranean  mon- 

an)hy  of  Caesar.  For  the  second  time  in  Rome 
SJ  werff^      the  social  question  had  reached  a  crisis,  at  which 

the  ant^onisms  not  only  appeared  to  be,  but 
actually  were,  in  the  form  of  their  exhibition,  insoluble  and, 
in  their  expression,  irreconcilable.  On  the  first  occasion 
Rome  had  been  saved  by  the  fkct  that  Italy  was  merged  in 
Rome  and  Rome  in  Italy,  itnd  in  the  ne^^  enlarged  and 
altered  home  those  old  antagonisms  were  not  reconciled, 
but  fell  into  abeyance.  Now  Rome  was  once  more  saved 
by  the  laot  that  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  M'ere 
merged  in  it  or  became  prepared  fbr  merging ;  the  war  be- 
tween the  Italian  poor  and  rich,  which  in  the  old  Italy  could 
only  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  had  no  longer 
a  battles-field  or  a  meaning  in  the  Italy  of  three  continents. 
The  Liatin  colonies  closed  the  gap  wliich  threatened  to  swal- 
low op  the  Roman  community  in  the  fifth  century ;  the 
deeper  chasm  of  the  seventh  century  was  filled  by  the  Trans- 

*  Ttie  identity  of  tfiia  edict  drawn  np  perhaps  by  Marcus  Flavius 
(Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14,  2)  and  the  alleged  treatise  of  Gucsar  De  StellLi,  is 
9lM>wn  by  the  joke  of  Cicero  (Flutai-ch,  Caei,  59)  that  how  the  Lyre  risea 
according  to  edict. 

Moreover  it  was  known  evefi  before  Caesar,  that  the  solar  year  of 
860  days  6  hours,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  calendar,  and 
whidi  ho  made  tbo  basis  of  his,  was  somewhat  too  long.  The  most  ex- 
act calciriation  of  the  tropical  year  which  the  ancient  world  was  ao« 
quaiuted  witli,  that  of  Hipparchns,  put  it  at  365  d.  5  h.  62'  12^^ ;  tha 
true  length  is  366  d.  5  h.  48^  48^ 
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aipine  and  transmarine  oolonizations  of  Gaius  Graoebns  and 
Caesar.  For  Rome  alone  history  not  merely  performed 
miracles,  but  also  repeated  its  miracles,  and  twice  cured  the 
internal  crisis,  which  in  the  state  itself  was  incurable,  by 
regenerating  the  state.  There  was  doubtless  much  corrup- 
tion in  this  regeneration  ;  as  the  union  of  Italy  was  accom* 
plished  over  the  ruins  of  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  nations, 
so  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  built  itself  on  the  ruins  of 
countless  states  and  tribes  onee  living  and  vigorous ;  but  it 
was  a  corruption  out  of  which  sprang  a  fresh  growth,  part 
ef  which  remaias  green  at  Uie  present  ^%j.  What  was 
palled  down  for  the  soke  of  the  new  building,  was  merely 
the  seeondary  nationalities  which  had  long  since  been 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  levelling  hand  of  civiliza* 
tion.  Caesar,  wherever  he  came  forward  as  a  destroyer, 
«niy  carried  out  the  pronounced  verdict  of  historical  devel- 
<*pm6nt ;  but  he  protected  the  germs  of  culture,  where  and 
as  he  fotmd  them,  in  bis  own  land  as  well  as  among  the  sis- 
ter nation  of  the  Hellenes.  He  saved  and  renewed  the  Ro- 
man element ;  and  not  only  did  he  spare  the  Greek  element, 
but  with  the  same  self-relying  genius  with  which  he  accom- 
plished the  renewed  foundation  of  Rome  he  undertook  also 
the  rcg^cration  of  the  Hellenes,  and  resumed  the  intei^- 
rupted  work  of  the  great  Alexander,  whose  image,  we  may 
well  believe^  never  was  absent  from  Caesar's  soul.  He 
solved  these  two  great  tasks  not  merely  side  by  side,  but 
the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  The  two  great  essentials 
of  humanity — general  and  individual  development,  or  state 
and  culture^-once  in  embryo  united  in  those  old  Graeco- 
kalians  feeding  their  flocks  in  primeval  simplicity  far  from 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  become 
dissevered  when  these  were  parted  into  Italians  and  Hel- 
lenes, and  had  thenceforth  remained  apart  for  many  centu- 
ries. Now  the  descendant  of  the  Trojan  prince  and  the 
Latin  king's  daughter  created  out  of  a  state  without  dis- 
tinctive culture  and  a  cosmopolitan  civilization  a  new  whole, 
in  which  state  and  culture  again  met  together  at  the  acme 
of  human  existence  in  the  rich  fulness  of  blessed  maturity 
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and   worthily  filled    the   sphere  appropriate  to  such   ao 
unioD.  « . 

The  outlines  have  thus  been  set  forth,  which  Caesar  drew 
for  this  work,  according  to  which  he  laboured  himself  and 
according  to  which  posterity — ^for  many  centuries  confined 
to  the  paths  which  tliis  great  man  marked  out— endeavoured 
to  prosecute  the  work,  if  not  with  the  intellect  and  enei^y^ 
yet  on  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  intentions,  of  the 
illustrious  master.  Little  was  finished  ;  much  was  merely 
begun.  Whether  the  plan  was  complete,  those  who  ven« 
ture  to  vie  in  thought  with  such  a  man  may  decide ;  we  ob» 
serve  no  material  defect  in  what  lies  before  us— every  sin* 
gle  stone  of  the  building  enough  to  make  a  man  immortal, 
and  yet  all  combining  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  Cae- 
sar ruled  as  king  of  Rome  for  five  years  and  a  half,  not  half 
as  long  as  Alexander ;  in  the  intervals  of  seven  g^reat  cam- 
paigns, which  allowed  him  to  stay  not  more  than  fifteen 
nionths  altogether  *  in  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  regu- 
lated the  destinies  of  the  world  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  from  the  establishment  of  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism  down  to  the  removal  of 
the  rain-pools  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  yet  retained 
time  and  composure  enough  attentively  to  follow  the  priz& 
pieces  in  the  theatre  and  to  confer  the  chaplet  on  the  victor 
with  improvised  verses.  The  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  the  plan  was  executed  prove  that  it  had  been  long 
meditated  thoroughly  and  all  its  parts  settled  in  detail ;  but, 
even  thus,  they  remain  not  much  less  wonderful  than  the 
plan  itself.  The  outlines  were  laid  down  and  thereby  the 
new  state  was  [defined  for  all  coming  time ;  the  boundless 
future  alone  could  complete  the  structure.  So  far  Caesar 
might  say,  that  his  object  was  attained  ;  and  this  was  prob- 
ably the  meaning  of  the  words  which  were  sometimes  heard 
to  fall  from  him — that  he  had  lived  long  enough.    But  pre^ 

*  Caesar  stayed  in  Rome  in  April  and  Deo.  705,  on  each  occaaon 
^    ^.^  for  a  few  days ;  from  Sept.  to  Dec  707 ;  some  four  months 

iO.  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  fifteen  months  708,    and 

**•    **•  from  Oct  70»  to  March  710. 
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cisely  because  the  building  was  an  endless  one,  the  master 
as  long  as  he  liyed  restlelbly  added  stone  to  stone,  with 
always  the  same  dexterity  and  always  the  same  elasticity 
busy  at  his  work,  without  ever  overturning  or  altering,  just 
as  if  there  were  for  him  merely  a  to-day  and  no  to-morrow. 
Thus  he  worked  and  created  as  never  any  mortal  .did  before 
or  after  him ;  and  as  a  worker  and  creator  he  still,  after 
wellnigh  two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory  of  the 
iiation»«-the  first,  and  the  uniaue,  Impostor  Caesar, 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

BXLIOION,  CULTURE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART. 

In  the  development  of  religion  and  philosophy  no  new 
element  appeared  during  this  epoch.  The  Ro- 
^t^-reu-  mano-Hellenic  state-religion  and  the  Stoic  state- 
philosophy  inseparably  combined  with  it  were 
not  merely  a  convenient  instrument  for  every  government 
— oligarchy,  democracy,  or  monarchy — ^but  altogether  in- 
dispensable, because  it  was  just  as  impossible  to  construct 
the  state  wholly  without  religious  elements  as  to  discover 
any  new  state-religion  adapted  to  form  a  substitute  for  the 
old.  So  the  besom  of  revolution  swept  doubtless  at  times 
very  roughly  through  the" cobwebs  of  the  augural  bird-lore; 
nevertheless  the  rotten  machine  creaking  at  every  joint 
survived  the  earthquake  which  swallowed  up  the  repub- 
lic itself,  and  preserved  its  insipidity  and  its  arrogance 
without  diminution  for  transference  to  the  new  monarchy. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  it  fell  more  and  more  into  disfavour 
with  all  those  who  manifested  freedom  of  judgment.  To- 
wards the  state-religion  indeed  public  opinion  maintained 
an  attitude  essentially  indifferent;  it  was  on  all  sides  re- 
cognized as  an  institution  of  political  convenience,  and  no 
one  specially  troubled  himself  about  it  with  the  exception 
of  political  and  antiquarian  literati.  But  towards  its  philo- 
sophical sister  there  gradually  sprang  up  among  the  unpre- 
judiced public  that  hostility,  which  the  empty  and  yet 
perfidious  hypocrisy  of  set  phrases  never  foils  in  the  long 
run  to  awaken.    That  a  presentiment  of  its  own  worthles» 
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ness  began  to  dawn  on  the  Stoa  itself,  is  shown  by  its  at> 
tempt  artificially  to  infuse  into  itself  some  fresh  spirit  in 
the  way  of  syncretism.  Anttoehus  of  Asoalon  (flourishing 
about  675),  who  professed  to  have  amalgamated 
the  Stoie  and  Platonio-Aristotelian  systems  into 
one  organic  unity,  in  reality  so  far  eueoeeded  that  his  mis* 
shapen  doctrine  became  the  ftahionable  philosophy  of  the 
conserYatiyes  of  his  time  and  was  oonsoientiously  studied 
by  the  genteel  dilettanti  and  literati  of  Rome.  Every  one 
who  displayed  intellectual  Tigour,  opposed  the  Stoa,  or 
ignored  it.  It  was  principally  antipathy  towards  the  boast* 
ful  and  tiresome  Bomao  Pharisees,  coupled  doubtless  with 
the  increasing  disposition  to  take  refuge  from  practical  life 
in  indolent  apathy  or  empty  irony,  that  occasioned  during 
this  epoch  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Epicums  to  a 
larger  circle  and  the  naturalijsation  of  the  Cynic  philosophy 
of  Diogenes  in  Rome.  However  stale  and  poor  in  thought 
the  former  might  be,  a  philosophy,  which  did  not  seek  the 
way  to  wisdom  through  an  alteration  of  traditional  terms 
but  contented  itself  with  those  in  existence,  and  throughout 
recognized  only  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  true,  was  always 
better  than  the  terminological  jingle  and  liie  hollow  con* 
ceptions  of  the  Stoie  wisdom ;  and  the  Cynic  philosophy  was 
of  ail  the  philo^phical  systems  of  the  times  in  so  far  by 
much  the  best,  as  its  system  was  confined  to  the  having  no 
system  at  all  and  sneering  at  all  systems  and  all  systematisers. 
In  both  fields  war  was  waged  against  the  Stoa  with  seal  and 
success ;  for  serious  men,  the  Epicurean  Lucretius  preached 
with  the  full  accents  of  heartfelt  conviction  and  of  holy  zeal 
against  the  Stoical  faith  in  the  Gods  and  Providence  and  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  the  great 
public  ready  to  laugh,  the  Cynic  Varro  hit  the  mark  still 
more  sharply  with  the  flying  darts  of  his  extensively-read 
satires.  While  thus  the  ablest  men  of  the  older  generation 
made  war  on  the  Stoa,  the  younger  generation  again,  such 
as  Catullus,  stood  in  no  inward  relation  to  it  at  all,  and 
passed  a  far  sharper  censure  on  it  by  completely  ignoring  it; 
But,  if  in  the  present  instance  a  &ith  no  longer  believed 
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The  Ori-  ^^  maintaiiied  out  of  political  oonvenienoe,  tfaej 
Mitai  leii-  amplj  made  up  for  this  in  other  respects.  Un- 
belief and  superstition,  different  hues  of  the  same 
historical  phenomenon,  went  in  the  Roman  world  of  that 
day  hand  in  hand,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  individuals  who 
in  themselves  combined  both — who  denied  the  gods  with 
Epicurus,  and  yet  prayed  and  sacrificed  before  every  shrine. 
Of  course  only  the  gods  that  came  from  the  East  were  still 
in  vogue,  and,  as  the  men  continued  to  (look  from  the  Greek 
lands  to  Italy,  so  the  gods  of  the  East  migrated  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  to  the  West.  The  importance  of  the 
Phrygian  cultus  at  that  time  in  Rome  is  shown  both  by  the 
polemical  tone  of  the  older  men  such  as  Varro  and  Lucre* 
tins,  and  by  tlie  poetical  glorification  of  it  in  the  fashionable 
Catullus,  which  concludes  with  the  characteristio  request 
that  the  goddess  may  deign  to  turn  the  heads  of  others  only, 
and  not  that  of  the  poet  himself. 

A  firesh  addition  was  the  Persian  worship,  which  is  said 

wonbipof     ^  ^^^  ^'^  reached  the  Occidentals  through  the 
HUhn.  medium  of  the  pirates  who  met  on  the  Meditefr* 

ranean  from  the  East  and  from  the  West :  the 
oldest  seat  of  this  cultus  in  the  West  is  stated  to  have  been 
Mount  Olympus  in  Lyda.  That  in  the  adoption  of  Oriental 
worships  in  the*  West  such  higher  speculative  and  moral 
elements  as  they  contained  were  generally  allowed  to  drop, 
is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Ahuramazda,  the 
supreme  god  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zarathustra,  remained 
virtually  unknown  in  the  West,  and  adoration  there  was 
especially  directed  to  that  god  who  had  occupied  the  first 
place  in  tiie  old  Persian  national  religion  and  had  been 
transferred  by  Zarathustra  to  the  second — the  sun-god 
Mithra. 

But  the  brighter  and  gentler  celestial  forms  of  the 

Persian  religion  did  not  so  rapidly  gain  a  foot- 
wmiUp  of     |gg  ^^  Rome  as  the  wearisome  mystical  host  of 

the  grotesque  divinities  of  Egypt — Isis  the 
mother  of  nature  with  her  whole  train,  the  constantly  dying 
and  constantly  reviving   Osiris,  the  gloomy   SaraptSi  the 
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tacitarn  and  grave  Harpocrates,  the  dog-headed  Anubisb 
Id  the  year  when  Clodius  emancipated  the  clubs 
and  conventicles  (696),  and  doubtless  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  emancipation  of  the  populace,  that  host 
even  prepared  to  make  its  entry  into  the  old  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  invasion  was  prevented  and  the  inevitable  temples 
were  banished  at  least  to  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  No  worship 
was  equally  popular  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  popular 
tion  in  the  capital :  when  the  senate  ordered  the  temples  of 
Isis  constructed  within  the  ring-wall  to  be  pulled  down,  no 
labourer  ventured  to  lay  the  first  hand  on  them,  and  the 
consul  Lucius  PauUus  was  himself  obliged  to  apply  the  first 
stroke  of  the  axe  (704) ;  a  wager  might  be  laid, 
that  the  more  lax  any  woman  was,  the  more 
piously  she  worshipped  Isis.  That  the  casting  of  lots,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  similar  liberal  arts  supported 
their  professors,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  casting  of 
horoscopes  li^as  already  a  scientific  pursuit ;  Lucius  Tarutius 
of  Firmum,  a  respectable  and  in  his  own  way  learned  man, 
a  friend  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  with  all  gravity  cast  the 
nativity  of  kings  Romulus  and  Numa  and  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself  and  for  the  edification  of  the  credulous  on  either  I 

side  confirmed  by  means  of  his  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian  ! 

wisdom  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  annals. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  this 
Th  new  domain  was  the  first  attempt  to  reconcile 
fyuiago-        crude  faith  with  speculative  thought,  the  first 

appearance  of  those  tiMidencies,  which  we  are  | 

accustomed  to  describe  as  Neo-Platonic,  in  the  Roman 
world.  Their  oldest  apostle  tjiere  was  Publius  Nigidius 
NifEidi  Figulus,   a  Roman   of  rank   belonging  to  the  | 

FigniiML         strictest  section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  filled  the  j 

•^  **•  praetorship  in  696  and  died  in  709  as  a  political  | 

exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.     With  astonishing  copi- 
ousness of  learning  and  still  more  astonishing  strength  of  ! 
faith  he  created  out  of  the  most  dissimilar  elements  a  phi< 
losophico-religious  structure,  the  singular  outline  of  whiob 
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he  probably  deyelc^ed  still  more  in  his  oral  discourses  than 
in  his  theological  and  physical  writings.  In  philosophy, 
seeking  deliverance  from  the  skeletons  of  the  current  sys- 
tems and  abstractions,  he  recurred  to  the  neglected  fountain 
of  the  pre*Socratio  philosophy,  to  whose  aneieot  sages 
thought  had  still  presented  itself  with  sensuous  yiTidneas. 
The  researches  of  physical  sdence-^which,  suitably  treated, 
affoixl  even  now  so  excellent  a  handle  for  mystic  delusion 
and  pious  sleight  of  hand,  and  in  antiquity  with  its  more 
defective  insight  into  physical  laws  lent  themselves  still 
more  easily  to  such  objects— played  in  this  case,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  a  considerable  paru  His  theology 
was  based  essentialiy  on  that  strange  medley,  in  whidi 
Oreeks  of  a  kindred  spirit  had  intermingled  Orphic  and 
other  very  old  or  very  new  indigiBiioua  wisdom  with  Persian, 
Chaldaean,  and  Egyptian  secret  doctrines,  and  with  which 
Figulus  incorporated  the  quasi^results  of  the  Tuscan  inves- 
tigations into  nothing  and  of  the  indigenous  lore  touching 
the  flight  of  birds,  so  as  to  produce  further  harmonious  con- 
fusion. The  whole  system  obtained  its  consecration— ^po- 
litical, religious,  and  national-*-from  the  name  of  Pythago- 
ras, the  ultra-conservative  statesman  whose  supreme  princH 
pie  was  '^to  promote  order  and  to  check  disorder,"  the 
miracle-worker  and  necromancer,  the  primeval  sage  who 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  who  was  interwoven  even  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Kome,  and  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Roman  Forum.  As  birth  and  death  are  kindred 
with  each  other,  so^-it  seemed — ^Pythagoras  was  to  stand 
not  merely  by  tbe  cradle  of  the  republic  as  friend  of  the 
wise  Numa  and  colleague  of  the  sagacious  mother  £geria| 
but  also  by  its  grave  as  the  last  protector  of  the  sacred 
bird-lore.  But  the  new  system  was  not  merely  marvellous, 
it  also  worked  marvels ;  Nigidius  announced  to  the  £ither 
of  the  subsequent  emperor  Augustus,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  latter  was  born,^the  future  greatness  of  his  son ;  nay  the 
prophets  conjured  up  spirits  for  the  credulous,  and,  what 
was  of  more  moment,  they  pointed  out  to  them  the  places 
where  their  lost  money  lay.  The  new-«id-old  wisdom,  such 
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as  it  was,  made  a  profound  impression  on  its  contempora- 
ries ;  men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  greatest  learnings  of 
the  most  solid  ability,  belonging  to  very  different  parties— 
the  consul  of  700  Appius  Claudius,  the  learned 
Marcus  Varro,  the  brave  officer  Publius  Vati- 
nius — took  part  in  the  citation  of  spirits,  and  it  even  ap- 
pears that  a  police  interference  was  necessary  against  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies.  These  last  attempts  to  save 
the  Roman  theology,  like  the  similar  efforts  of  Cato  in  tho 
field  of  politics,  produce  at  once  a  comical  and  a  melancholy 
impression;  we  may  suiile  at  the  creed  and  its  propagators, 
but  still  it  is  a  grave  matter  when  able  men  begin  to  addict 
themselves  to  absurdity. 

The  training  of  youth  followed,  as  may  naturally  be 
Tnininft  Supposed,  the  course  of  bilingual  humane  culture 
of  youth.  chalked  out  in  the  previous  epoch,  and  the  gen&« 
ral  culture  also  of  the  Roman  world  conformed  more  ajod 
more  to  the  forms  established  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  bodily  exercises  advanced  from  ball- 
playing,  running,  and  fencing  to  the  more  artistically  devel- 
oped Greek  gymnastic  contests  ;  though  there  were  not  yet 
any  public  institutions  for  gymnastics,  in  the  principal 
country-houses  ihQ  palaestra  was  already  to  be  found  by  the 
side  of  the  bath-rooms.  The  manner  in  which  the  cycle  of 
general  culture  had  changed  in  the  Roman  world  during  the 
course  of  a  century,  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
^L?rSr  °'  <>^  the  encyclopaedia  of  Cato  (ii.  556)  with  the 
this^pwWi.  similar  treatise  of  Varro  "  concerning  the  school- 
science*."  As  constituent  elements  of  non-pro- 
fessional culture^  there  appear  in  Cato  the  art  of  oratory, 
the  sciences  of  agriculture,  of  law,  of  war,  and  of  medicine; 
in  Varro — according  to  probable  conjecture— grammar, 
logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrono- 
my, music,  medicine,  and  architecture.  Consequently  in 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  sciences  of  war,  juris- 
prudence, and  agriculture  had  been  converted  from  general 
into  professional  studies.  On  the  other  hand  in  Varro  the 
Hellenic  education  appears  already  in  all  its  completeness : 
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by  the  side  of  the  course  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philoso- 
phy,  which  had  beea  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  into 
Italy,  we  now  find  the  course  which  had  so  long  remained 
distinctively  Hellenic,  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
and  music*  That  astronomy  more  especially,  which  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  stars  gratified  the  thoughtless  erudite 
dilettantism  of  the  age  and  in  its  relations  to  astrology 
ministered  to  the  prevailing  religious  delusions,  was  regu- 
larly and  zealously  studied  by  the  youth  in  Italy,  can  be 
proved  also  otherwise ;  the  astronomical  didactic  poems  of 
Aratus,  among  all  the  works  of  Alexandrian  literature,  found 
earliest  admittance  into  the  instruction  of  Roman  youth. 
To  this  Hellenic  course  thei*e  was  added  the  study  of  medi- 
cine retained  from  the  older  Roman  education,  and  lastly 
that  of  architecture  so  indispensable  to  the  Roman  of  rank 
at  this  period,  who  instead  of  cultivating  the  ground  built 
houses  and  villas. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  epoch  the  Greek  as 
Greek  in-        well  as  the  Latin  training  improved  in  extent 

and  in  scholastic  strictness  quite  as  much  as  it 

declined  in  purity  and  in  refinement.   The  increasing  eager- 

/   ness  after  the  knowledge  of  Greek  gave  to  in- 

^jlSSu         struction    of  itself  an    erudite   character.     To 

explain  Homer  or  Euripides  was  afler  all  no 
great  art ;  teachers  and  scholars  found  their  account  better 
in  handling  the  Alexandrian  poems,  which,  besides,  were  in 
their  spirit  &r  more  congenial  to  the  Roman  world  of  that 
day  than  the  genuine  Greek  national  poetry,  and  which,  if 
they  were  not  quite  so  venerable  as  the  Iliad,  possessed  at 
any  rate  an  age  sufficiently  respectable  to  pass  as  classics 
with  schoolmasters.  The  erotic  poems  of  Euphorion,  the 
"Causes'*  of  Callimachus  and  his  "  Ibis,**  the  comically  ob- 
scure "Alexandra"  of  Lycophron  contained  in  rich  abund- 
ance rare  vocables  (glossae)  suitable  for  being  extracted  and 

*  These  form,  as  ia  well  known,  the  so-called  seyen  liberal  arts, 
which,  with  this  distinciioa  between  the  three  species  of  discipliue 
earlier  naturalized  in  Italy  aud  the  four  subsequently  received,  main 
tatned  their  position  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
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interpreted,  sentences  laboriously  involved  and  difficult  of 
analysis,  prolix  digressions  full  of  mystic  combinations  of 
antiquated  myths — in  fact,  a  store  of  cumbersome  erudition 
of  all  sorts.  Education  required  exercises  more  and  more 
difficult;  these  productions,  in  great  part  model  cflbrts  of 
schoolmasters,  were  excjUcntly  adapted  to  be  lessons  for 
model  scholars.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  poems  took  a  per- 
manent place  in  Italian  scholastic  instruction,  especially  as 
trial'themes,  and  certainly  promoted  knowledge,  although 
at  the  expense  of  taste  and  of  discretion.  The  same  unhealthy 
appetite  for  culture  moreover  impelled  the  Roman  youths 
to  derive  their  Hellenism  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
fountain-head.  The  courses  of  the  Greek  masters  in  Home 
snfficed  only  for  initiation;  every  one  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  converse  heard  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  at 
Athens,  and  on  Greek  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a  lite- 
rary and  artistic  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  where  the  old 
art-treasures  of  the  Hellenes  were  still  in  great  measure  to 
be  found  on  the  spot,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts 
had  been  continued,  although  somewhat  mechanically; 
whereas  the  more  distant  Alexandria,  especially  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  exact  sciences,  was  far  more  rarely  the 
point  whither  young  men  desirous  of  culture  directed  theii 
travels. 

The  progress  of  Latin  instruction  was  similar  to  tffe 
Greek.  This  in  part  resulted  from  the  mere 
atTOBtion.  reflex  influence  of  the  Greek,  from  which  it  in 
fact  essentially  borrowed  its  methods  and  its 
stimulants.  Moreover,  the  state  of  politics,  the  impulse  to 
ascend  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum  which  the  demo- 
cratic agitation  communicated  to  a  daily  enlarging  circle, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  diffusion  and  increase  of  ora- 
torical exercises ;  "  wherever  one  casts  his  eyes,"  says 
Cicero,  "every  place  is  full  of  rhetoricians."  Besides,  the 
writings  of  the  sixth  century,  the  farther  they  receded  into 
the  past,  began  to  be  more  decidedly  regarded  as  classical 
texts  of  the  golden  time  of  Latin  literature,  and  thereby 
gave  a  greater  preponderance  to  the  instruction  which  was 
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essentially  concentrated  upon  thom.  Lastly  the  immigrft* 
tion  and  spreading  of  barbarian  elements  from  many  quarters 
and  the  incipient  Latinizing  of  extensile  Celtic  and  Spanish 
districts,  naturally  gave  to  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  in- 
struction a  higher  importance  than  they  could  have  had,  so 
long  as  Latium  alone  spoke  Latin;  the  teacher  of  Latin 
literature  had  from  the  outset  a  different  position  in  Comum 
and  Narbo  than  he  had  in  Praeneste  and  Ardea.  Yet  the 
aggregate  result  was  a  falling  o£f  rather  than  an  improve- 
ment of  culture.  The  ruin  of  the  Italian  country  towns,  the 
extensive  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  the  political,  econo- 
mic, and  moral  deterioration  of  the  nation,  above  all,  tl)e 
distracting  civil  wars  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  language 
than  all  the  schoolmasters  of  the  world  could  repair.  The 
closer  contact  with  the  Hellenic  culture  of  the  present^  the 
more  decided  influence  of  the  loquacious  Athenian  wisdom 
and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rhodes  and  Asia  Minor,  supplied  t<> 
the  Uomau  youth  just  the  very  elements  that  were  most 
pernicious  in  Hellenism.  The  propagandist  mission  which 
Latium  undertook  among  the  Celts,  Iberians,  and  Libyans 
— proud  as  the  task  was — could  not  but  have  the  like  con- 
sequences for  the  Latin  language  as  the  Hellenizing  of  the 
East  had  had  for  the  Hellenic.  The  fact  that  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  applauded  the  well  arranged  and 
rhythmically  balanced  periods  of  the  orator,  and  any  ofTence 
in  language  or  metre  cost  the  actor  dear,  doubtless  shows 
that  the  insight  into  the  mother  tongue  which  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  scholastic  training  was  becoming  the  common  posses- 
sion of  a  daily  widening  circle.  But  at  the  same  time 
contemporaries  capable  of  judging  complain  that  the  Hellenic 
^  culture  in  Italy  about  690  was  at  a  far  lower 

level  than  it  had  been  a  generation  before ;  that 
opportunities  of  hearing  pure  and  good  Latin  were  but  rare, 
and  these  chiefly  from  the  mouth  of  elderly  cultivated  ladies ; 
that  the  tradition  of  genuine  culture,  the  good  old  Latin 
mother  wit,  the  Lucilian  polish,  the  cultivated  circle  of 
readers  of  the  Scipionic  age  were  gradually  disappearing. 
The  circumstance  that  the  term  urhanitaz^  and  the  idea  of  a 
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polished  national  culture  whkh  it  expressed,  arose  during 
this  period,  proves,  not  that  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  but 
that  it  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  people  were  keenly  alive 
to  the  absence  of  this  nrhanitas  in  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  Latinized  barbarians  or  barbarized  Latins. 
Where  we  still  meet  with  the  urbane  tone  of  conversation, 
as  in  Varro's  Satires  and  Cicero's  Letters,  it  is  an  echo  of 
the  old  fashion  which  was  not  yet  so  obsolete  in  Reate  and 
Arpinum  as  in  Rome. 

Thus  the  previous  culture  of  youth  remained  substan* 
Gemi  of  tially  unchanged,  except  that — not  so  much  from 
■tate-tratn.  \fs  owTi  deterioration  as  from  the  general  decline 
of  the  nadon — it  was  productive  of  less  good 
ind  more  evil  than  in  the  preceding  epoch.  Caesar  initiated 
a  revolution  afeo  in  this  department.  While  the  Roman 
senate  had  first  combated  and  then  at  the  most  had  simply 
tolerated  culture,  the  government  of  the  new  Italo-Hellenic 
empire,  whose  essential  character  in  fact  was  humaniias, 
could  not  but  adopt  measures  to  stimulate  it  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion.  If  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchise 
on  all  teachers  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  all  the  physicians 
of  the  capital,  we  may  discover  in  this  step  a  paving  of  the 
way  in  some  degree  for  those  institutions  in  which  subse- 
quently the  higher  bilingual  culture  of  the  youth  of  the 
empire  was  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  which 
form  the  most  significant  expression  of  the  new  state  of 
kumanitas  ;  and  if  Caesar  had  further  resolved  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  capital 
and  had  already  nominated  the  most  learned  Roman  of  the 
age,  Marcus  Varro,  as  principal  librarian,  this  implied  un- 
mistakeably  the  design  of  opening  up  the  cosmopolitan 
monarchy  to  cosmopolitan  literature. 

The  development  of  the  language  during  this  period 
turned  on  the  distinction  between  the  classical 
Latin  of  cultivated  society  and  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  common  life.  The  former  itself  was  a  product  of 
the  distinctively  Italian  culture ;  even  in  the  Scipionic  circle 
**puTe  Latin"  had  become  the  cue,  and  the  mother  tongue 
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was  spoken^  oo  longer  in  entire  wAveti^  but  in  conscious 
contradistinction  to  the  language  of  the  great  multitude. 

This  epoch  opens  with  a  remarkable  reaction 
im  (?!£i£b  against  the  classicism  which  had  hitherto  exclu* 
'i^^ot.  sively  prevailed  in  the  higher  language  of  con- 

versation and  accordingly  also  in  literature — a  reaction 
which  had  inwardly  and  outwardly  a  close  connection  with 
the  reaction  of  a  similar  nature  in  Greece.  Just  about  this 
time  the  rhetor  and  romance- writer  Hegesias  of  Magnesia 
and  the  numerous  rhetors  and  literati  of  Asia  Minor  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  began  to  rebel  against  the 
orthodox  Atticism.  They  demanded  full  recognition  for 
the  language  of  life,  without  distiuotiony  whether  the  word 
6r  the  phrase  originated  in  Attica  or  in  Caria  and  Phrygia; 
they  themselves  spoke  and  wrote  not  for  the  taste  of  learned 
cliques,  but  for  that  of  the  great  public.  There  could  be  no 
reasonable  dispute  as  to  the  principle;  but  certainly  the 
result  could  not  be  better  than  was  the  public  of  Asia 
Minor  of  that  day,  which  had  totally  lost  the  taste  for 
chasteness  and  purity  of  production,  and  longed  only  after 
the  showy  and  brillianL  To  say  nothing  of  the  spurious 
forms  of  art  that  sprang  out  of  this  tendency— -especially 
the  romance  and  the  history  assuming  the  form  of  romance 
— the  very  style  of  these  Asiatics  was,  as  may  readily  be 
oonceivedy  abrupt  and  without  modulation  and  finish,  minced 
and  efieminate,  full  of  tinsel  and  bombast,  thoroughly  vulgar 
and  affected ;  *'  any  one  who  knows  Hegesias,"  says  Cicero, 
"•  knows  what  silliness  is." 

Yet  this  new  style  found  its  way  also  into  the  Latin 

world.  When  the  Hellenic  fashionable  rhetoric, 
^SigiiriMi.      ^^^  having  at  the  close  of  the  previous  epoch 

obtruded  into  the  Latin  instruction  of  youth  (iii. 
530),  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  the  final 

step  and  mounted  the  Roman  rostra  in  the 
SSa^""     person  of  Quintus  Hortensius  (640-704),  the 

most  celebrated  pleader  of  the  Sullan  age^  il 
adhered  closely  even  in  the  Latin  idiom  to  the  bad  Greek 
taste  of  the  time;  and  the  Roman  public,  no  longer  having 
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the  pure  and  chaste  culture  of  the  Scipionio  age^  naturally 
applauded  with  zeal  the  innovator  who  knew  how  to  give 
to  vulgarism  the  semblance  of  an  artistic  performance. 
This  was  of  great  importance.  As  in  Greece  the  battles  of 
language  were  always  waged  at  first  in  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoncians,  so  in  Rome  the  forensic  oration  to  a  certain 
extent  even  more  than  literature  set  the  standard  of  style, 
and  accordingly  there  was  combined,  as  it  were  of  right, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  prerogative  of  giving  the 
tone  to  the  fashionable  mode  of  speaking  and  writing.  The 
Asiatic  vulgarism  of  Hortensius  thus  dislodged  classicism 
BoiictioD         from  the  Roman  platform  and  partly  also  from 

literature.     But  the  fashion  soon  changed  once 

more  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.  In  the  former  it 
Sm^hooi.     ^'*®  *^®  Rhodian  school  of  rhetoricians,  which, 

without  reverting  to  all  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  Attic  style,  attempted  to  strike  out  a  middle  course 
between  it  and  the  modern  fashion :  if  the  Rhodian  masters 
were  not  too  particular  as  to  the  internal  correctness  of 
their  thinking  and  speaking,  they  at  least  insisted  on  purity 
of  language  and  style,  on  the  careful  selection  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  thorough  modulation  of  sentences. 

In  Italy  it  was  J^Iarcus  TuUius  Cicero  (648-711)  who, 
106-48  *^'*  having  in  his  early  youth  gone  along  with 

Otoeronian-     the  Hortensian  manner,  was  brought  by  hearing 

the  Rhodian  masters  and  by  his  own  more 
matured  taste  to  better  paths,  and  thenceforth  addicted  him- 
self to  strict  purity  of  language  and  the  thorough  periodic 
arrangement  and  modulation  of  his  discourse.  The  models 
of  language,  which  in  this  respect  he  followed,  he  found 
especially  in  those  circles  of  the  higher  Roman  society 
which  had  suffered  but  little  or  not  at  all  from  vulgarism ; 
and,  as  was  already  said,  there  were  still  such,  although 
they  were  beginning  to  disappear.  The  earlier  Latin  and 
the  good  Greek  literature,  however  considerable  was  the 
influence  of  the  latter  more  especially  on  the  rhythm  of  hia 
oratory,  were  in  this  matter  only  of  secondary  nioment : 
this  purifying  of  the  language  was  by  no  means  a  reaction 
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of  the  language  of  books  against  that  of  oonversatlon,  but 
a  reaction  of  the  language  of  the  really  cultivated  against 
the  jargon  of  spurious  and  partial  culture.  Caesar,  in  the 
department  of  language  also  the  greatest  master  of  his  time, 
expressed  the  fundamental  idea  of  Roman  classicism,  when 
he  enjoined  tliat  in  speech  and  writing  every  foreign  word 
should  be  avoided,  as  rocks  are  avoided  by  the  mariner ; 
the  poetical  and  the  obsolete  word  of  the  older  literature 
was  rejected  as  well  as  the  rustic  phrase  or  that  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  common  life,  and  more  especially  the 
Greek  words  and  phrases  which,  as  the  letters  of  this  period 
show,  had  to  a  very  great  extent  found  their  way  into  con- 
versational language.  Nevertheless  this  soholastic  and 
artificial  classicism  of  the  Ciceronian  period  stood  to  the 
Scipionic  as  repentance  to  innocence^  or  the  French  of  the 
classicists  under  Napoleon  to  the  model  French  of  Moliere 
and  Boileau ;  while  the  former  classicism  had  sprung  out  of 
the  full  freshness  of  life,  the  latter  as  it  were  caught  just  in 
right  time  the  last  breath  of  a  race  perishing  beyond  re- 
covery. Such  as  it  was,  it  rapidly  diffused  itself.  With 
the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  dictatorship  of  language  and 
taste  passed  from  Hortensius  to  Cicero,  and  the  varied  and 
copious  authorship  of  the  latter  gave  to  this  classicism — 
what  it  had  hitherto  lacked— extensive  prose  texts.  Thus 
Cicero  became  the  creator  of  the  modem  classical  Latin 
prose,  and  Roman  classicism  attached  itself  throughout  and 
altogether  to  Cicero  as  a  stylist ;  it  was  to  the  styUst  Cicero, 
not  to  the  author,  still  less  to  the  statesman,  that  the  ex- 
travagant panegyrics — ^yet  not  made  up  wholly  of  verbiage 
—applied,  with  which  the  most  gifbed  represenUtives  of 
classicism,  such  as  Caesar  and  Catullus,  loaded  him. 

They  soon  went  farther.     What  Cicero  did  in  prose, 

was  carried  out  in  poetry  towards  the  end  of 
JSSi"^^    ^«  «P^<^  ^y  ^he  new  Roman  school  of  poets, 

which  modelled  itself  on  the  Greek  fashionable 
poetry,  and  in  which  the  man  of  most  considerable  talent 
was  Catullus.  Here  too  the  higher  language  of  conversa- 
tion dislodged  the  archaic  reminiscences  whidi  hitherto  to 
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a  large  extent  prevailed  in  this  domain,  and  as  Latin  prose 
submitted  to  the  Attic  rhythm,  so  Latin  poetry  submitted 
gradually  to  the  strict  or  rather  painful  metrical  laws  of 
the  Alexandrines  ;  e,  g,  from  the  time  of  Catullus,  it  is  no 
longer  allowable  at  once  to  begin  a  verse  and  to  close  a 
sentence  begun  in  the  verse  preceding  with  a  monosyllabic 
word  or  a  dissyllabic  one  not  specially  weighty. 

At  length  science  stepped  in,  fixed  the  law  of  language, 

and  developed  its  rule,  which  was  no  longer  de- 
Rii'iSSaoe".      termined  by  experience,  but  asserted  the  claim 

to  determine  experience.  The  endings  of  d& 
clension,  which  hitherto  had  in  part  been  variable,  were 
now  to  be  once  for  all  fixed ;  e.  g.  of  the  genitive  and 
dative  forms  hitherto  current  side  by  side  in  the  so-called 
fourth  declension  (senatuU  tod  senatuSy  aenatui  and  aenatu) 
Caesar  recognized  exclusively  as  valid  the  contracted  forms 
{u8  and  «).  In  orthography  various  changes  were  made, 
to  bring  the  written  more  fully  into  correspondence  with 
the  spoken  language ;  thus  the  u  in  the  middle  of  words 
like  maxumus  was  rephiced  after  Caesar's  precedent  by  i  ; 
and  of  the  two  letters  which  had  become  superfluous,  h  and 
q,  the  removal  of  the  first  was  effected,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond was  at  least  proposed.  The  language  was,  if  ngt  yet 
stereotyped,  in  the  course  of  becoming  so ;  it  was  not  yet 
indeed  passively  dominated  by  the  rule,  but  it  had  already 
become  conscious  of  its  influence.  That  this  action  in  the 
department  of  Latin  grammar  derived  generally  its  spirit 
and  method  from  the  Greek,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
Latin  language  was  also  directly  rectified  in  accordance  with 
Greek  precedent,  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  final  «,  which  till  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch 
had  received  at  pleasure  sometimes  the  value  of  a  conso- 
nant, sometimes  that  of  a  vowel,  but  was  treated  by  the 
new-&«^hioned  poets  throughout,  as  in  Greek,  as  a  conso- 
nantal termination.  This  regulation  of  language  is  the 
proper  domain  of  Roman  classicism ;  in  the  most  various 
ways,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  significantly, 
the  rule  is  inculcated  and  the  offence  against  it  rebuked  by 
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the  coryphaei  of  classicism,  by  Cicero,  by  Caesar,  even  io 
the  poems  of  Catullus;  whereas  the  older  generation  ex 
presses  itself  with  natural  keenness  of  feeling  respecting 
the  revolution  which  had  affected  the  field  of  language  as 
remorselessly  as  the  field  of  politics.*  But  while  the  new 
classicism — that  is  to  say,  the  standard  Latin  governed  by 
rule  and  as  far  as  possible  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  stand- 
ard Greek — which  arose  out  of  a  conscious  reaction  against 
the  vulgarism  intruding  into  higher  society  and  even  into 
literature,  acquired  literary  fixity  and  systematic  shape, 
the  latter  by  no  means  evacuated  the  field.  Not  only  do 
we  find  it  naively  employed  in  the  works  of  secondary  per- 
sonages who  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  authors  merely 
by  accident,  as  in  the  account  of  Caesar's  second  Spanish 
war,  but  we  shall  meet  it  also  with  an  impress  more  or 
less  distinct  in  literature  proper,  in  the  mime,  in  the  semi- 
romance,  in  the  aesthetic  writir]g8  of  Varro ;  and  it  is  a 
significant  circumstance,  that  it  maintains  itself  precisely 
in  the  most  national  departments  of  literature,  and  that 
truly  conservative  men,  like  Varro,  take  it  into  protection. 
Classicism  was  based  on  the  death  of  the  Italian  language 
as  monarchy  on  the  decline  of  the  Italian  nation ;  it  was 
completely  consistent  that  the  men,  in  whom  the  republic 
was  still  living,  should  continue  to  accord  its  rights  to  the 
living  language,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  comparative  vitality 
and  national  it  V  should  tolerate  its  aesthetic  defects.  Thus 
then  the  linguistic  opinions  and  tendencies  of  this  epoch 
are  everywhere  divei^ent ;  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned 
poetry  of  Lucretius  appears  the  thoroughly  modem  poetry 
of  Catullus,  by  the  side  of  Cicero's  well-modulated  period 
stands  the  sentence  of  Varro  intentionally  disdaining  all 
subdivision.  The  field  of  language  likewise  mirrors  the 
distraction  of  the  age. 

In  the  literature  of  this  period  we  are  first  of  all  struck 
liiteratura      ^^  ^^®  outward  increase,  as  compared  with  the 

*  Til  as  Yorro  {De  R,  R,  I.  2)  says:  ab  aedUifno^  td  dicere  didiei 
mtu  a  pcUribua  nosiria;  vi  wrrigimur  ab  recentibut  urbaniSy  ah  awUtuCk 
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dreekUto- 


former  epoch,  of  literary  effort  in  Rome,  h 
rMTin""^      was  loiig  slnce  the  literary  activity  of  the  Greeks 

flourished  no  more  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
civic  independence,  but  only  in  the  scientific  institutions  of 
the  lai^er  cities  and  especially  of  the  courts.  Left  to  de- 
pend on  ^e  favour  and  protection  of  the  great,  and  dis* 
lodged  from  the  former  seats  of  the  Muses  ^  by  the  extino* 

tion  of  the  dynasties  of  Pergamus  (621),  Gyrene 

w!  75.  64.  ^^^®)'  ^>^**7'»*»  i!^^^)y  «»d  Syria  (690)  and  by 
the  waning  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Lagi- 
dae-— moreover,  since  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
necessarily  cosmopolitan  and  at  least  quite  as  much  stran* 
gers  among  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  as  among  the  Latins 
— the  Hellenic  literati  began  more  and  more  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Rome.  Among  the  hast  of  Greek  attendants 
with  which  the  Roman  of  quality  at  this  time  surrounded 
himself,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  memoir-writer 
played  conspicuous  parts  by  the  side  of  the  cook,  the  boy« 
favourite,  and  the  jester.     We  meet  with  literati  of  note 

*  The  dedicfttioii  of  the  poetical  description  of  the  earth  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Scymnus  is  remarkable  in  reference  to  those 
relations.  After  the  poet  has  declared  his  purpose  of  preparing  in  the 
favourite  Menandrian  measure  a  sketch  of  geography  intelligible  for 
■ebolars  and  easy  to  be  learned  by  heart,  he  dedicates--«8  Apollodonu 
dedicated  his  similar  iuatoricol  compendium  to  Attalua  Philadelphui 
king  of  Pergamus 

his  manual   to  Nieomedes  III.  king  (663  ?-679)  of  Bt 
thynia: 

4rfii  V  a.Ko^t»Vy  Zi6ri  rSav  vvv  BcunKtwif 
fi6yos  ficuriKiK^v  •XpnivrortfrU  Tpoirtp4p*tfj 
9t7pav  iir€^vfxfi<r*  ahrh%  4it*  ifuanoi  \afitht 
icol  vapaytv^a^ai  teal  ri  fia(n\f6s  icrr*  iBffiK 
Scb  T^  irpod4<rwi  ir^ii0ovKoy  4^tkt^4/Kriy 
....  rhw  *Air6Wt0t>a  rhif  AiZufirj  .... 
oS  8^  (rX«8by  fidKtara  ital  ittirtia'fi4yos 
"^phs  rhv  Karii  \6yuv  ^ica  {ttoiv^iv  ykp  trx*^^ 
To7s  <Pi\oua^9vaiy  &Fa8«8€i;(ai)  iafioM. 

Vol.  IV.— 29* 
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ha  such  positions  ;  the  Epicurean  Philodcmus,  for  instance^ 
was  installed  as  domestic  philosopher  with  Lucius  Piso  con- 
sul  in  696,  and  occasionally  edified  the  initiated 
with  his  clever  epigrams  on  the  coarse  £piou« 
reanism  of  his  patron.  From  all  sides  the  most  notable 
representatives  of  Greek  art  and  science  migrated  in  daily 
increasing  numbers  to  Rome,  where  literary  gains  were 
now  more  abuzKiant  than  anywhere  else.  Among  those 
thus  mentioned  as  settled  in  Rome  we  find  the  physician 
Asclepiades  whom  king  Mithradates  vainly  endeavoured  to 
draw  away  from  thence  into  his  service;  the  universaliat 
m  learning,  Alexander  of  Miletus,  termed  Polyhittor ;  the 
poet  PartheniuR  from  Nicaea  in  Bithynia;  Posidonius  of 
Apamea  in  Syria  equally  celebrated  as  a  traveller,  teacher, 
and  author,  who  at  a  great  age  migrated  in  703 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  ;  and  various  others,  A 
House  like  that  of  Ludua  Luoullus  was  a  seat  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  a  rendezvous  for  Hellenic  literati  almost  like 
the  Alexandrian  Museum ;  Roman  resources  and  Hellenic 
connoisseurship  had  gathered  in  these  halls  of  wealth  and 
science  an  incomparable  collection  of  statues  and  paintings 
of  earlier  and  contemporary  masters,  as  well  as  a  library 
as  carefully  selected  as  it  was  magnificently  fitted  up,  and 
every  person  of  .culture  and  especially  every  Greek  was 
welcome  there — the  master  of  the  house  himself  was  often 
seen  walking  up  and  down  the  beautiful  colonnade  in  philo- 
logical or  philosophical  conversation  with  one  of  his  learned 
guests.  No  doubt  these  Greeks  brought  along  with  their 
rich  treasures  of  culture  their  preposterousness  and  servil- 
ity to  Italy ;  one  of  these  learned  wanderers  for  instanooi 
the  author  of  the  "  Art  of  Flattery,"  Aristodemus  of  Nysa 
(about  700)  recommended  himself  to  his  mas- 
ters by  demonstrating  that  Homer  was  a  native 
of  Rome ! 

In  the  same  measure  as  the  pursuits  of  the  Greek  lite- 
rati prospered  in  Rome,  literary  activity  and  literary  inter- 
Exfentof  ®^^  increased  among  the  Romans  themselves, 
the  literary     Evcn  Greek  composition,  which  the  stricter  taste 
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pnnmitsof  ^^  ^^®  ScipiOTiic  age  had  U  tally  set  asidc^ 
thoBomaof.  ^q^  revived.  The  Greek  language  was  now 
universally  current,  and  a  Greek  treatise  found  a  quite  dii^ 
ferent  public  from  a  Latin  one  ;  therefore  Romans  of  rank, 
such  as  Lucius  Lucullus,  Marcus  Gcero,  Titus  Atticus, 
Quintus  Scaevola  (tribune  of  the  people  in  700), 
like  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Mauretania,  pub- 
lished occasionally  Greek  prose  and  even  Greek  verses. 
Such  Greek  authorship  however  by  native  "Romans  re- 
mained a  secondary  matter  and  almost  an  amusement ;  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  political  parties  of  Italy  all  coincided 
in  adhering  to  their  Italian  nationality,  only  more  or  less 
pervaded  by  Hellenism.  Nor  could  there  be  any  com- 
plaint at  least  as  to  want  of  activity  in  the  field  of  Latin 
authorship.  There  wad  a  flood  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
all  sorts,  and  above  all  of  poems,  in  Rome.  Poets  swarmed 
there,  as  they  did  only  in  Tarsus  or  Alexandria ;  poetical 
publications  had  become  the  standing  juvenile  sin  of  live- 
lier natures,  and  even  then  the  writer  was  reckoned  fortu- 
nate whose  youthful  poems  compassionate  oblivion  with- 
drew from  criticism.  Any  one  who  understood  the  art, 
wrote  without  difficulty  at  a  sitting  his  five  hundred  hex- 
ameters in  which  no  schoolmaster  found  anything  to  cen- 
sure, but  no  reader  discovered  anything  to  praise.  The 
female  world  also  took  a  lively  part  in  these  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  ladies  did  not  confine  themselves  to  dancing  and 
music,  but  by  their  spirit  and  wit  ruled  conversation  and 
talked  excellently  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature ;  and,  when 
poetry  laid  siege  to  a  maiden's  heart,  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress not  unfrequently  capitulated  likewise  in  graceful 
vers^.  Rhythms  became  more  and  more  the  fashionable 
plaything  of  the  big  children  of  both  sexes ;  poetical  epis- 
tles, joint  poetical  exercises  and  competitions  among  good 
friends,  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  epoch  institutions  were  already  opened  in  the  capi- 
tal, at  which  unfledged  Latin  poets  might  learn  verse-mak- 
ing for  money.  In  consequence  of  the  large  consumption 
of  books  the  machinery  for  the  mantrfacture  of  copies  was 
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substantially  perfected,  and  publication  was  effected  with 
comparative  rapidity  and  cheapness;  bookselling  became 
a  respectable  and  lucrative  trade,  and  the  bookseller's  shop 
a  usual  meeting-place  of  men  of  culture.  Heading  had  be- 
come a  fashion,  nay  a  mania ;  at  table,  where  coarser  pas* 
times  had  not  already  intruded,  reading  was  regularly  intro- 
duced, and  any  one  who  meditated  a  journey  seldom  forgot 
to  pack  up  a  travelling  library.  The  superior  ofiioer  was 
seen  in  the  camp-tent  with  the  obscene  Greek  romanee,  the 
statesman  in  the  senate  with  the  philosophical  treatise,  in 
his  hands.  Matters  accordingly  stood  in  the  Roman  state 
as  they  have  stood  and  will  stand  in  every  state  where  the 
citizens  read  ''  from  the  threshold  to  the  closet."  The  Par- 
thian vizier  was  not  far  wrong,  when  he  pointed  out  to  the 
citizens  of  Seleucia  the  romances  found  in  the  camp  of  Gra»- 
sus  and  asked  them  whether  they  still  regarded  the  readers 
of  such  books  as  formidable  opponents. 

The  literary  tendency  of  this  age  was  varied  and  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  the  age  itself  was  divided 
ci  uaiidthe  between  the  old  and  the  new  modes.  The  same 
™*  ®""'  tendencies  which  came  into  conflict  on  the  field 
of  politics,  the  national-Italian  tendency  of  the  ooi\serva- 
tives,  the  Helleno-Italian  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  cos- 
mopolitan tendency  of  the  new  monarchy,  fought  their  bat- 
tles also  on  the  field  of  literature.  The  former  attached 
itself  to  the  older  Latin  literature,  which  in  the  theatre,  in 
the  school,  and  in  erudite  research  assumed  more  and  more 
the  character  of  chissical.  With  less  taste  and  stronger 
party  tendencies  than  the  Scipionio  epoch  showed,  Ennius, 
Pncuvius,  and  especially  Plautus  were  now  exalted  to  the 
skies.  The  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  rose  in  prioe,  the  fewer  they 
/^ecame;  the  relatively  greater  nationality  and  relatively 
greater  productiveness  of  the  poets  of  the  sixth  century 
were  never  inore  vividly  felt  than  in  this  epoch  of  finished 
Epigonism,  which  in  literature  as  decidedly  as  in  politics 
^->oked  up  to  the  century  of  the  Hannibalic  warriors  as  to 
the  golden  age  that  had  now  unhappily  passed  away  beyond 
recidl.     No  doubt  there  was  in  this  admiration  of  the  old 
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cliussics  no  small  portion  of  the  same  hollowness  and  hy poo- 
tW^  which  are  charaoteriatio  of  the  oonservatism  of  this  age 
in  general ;  and  here  too  there  was  no  want  of  trimmers. 
Cicero  for  instance,  although  in  prose  one  of  the  chief  repre* 
sentatives  ot  the  modern  tendency,  revered  nevertheiefls 
the  older  national  poetry  nearly  with  the  same  antiquarian 
respect  which  he  paid  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  and 
the  augural  discipline ;  ''  patriotism  requires,'^  we  find  him 
saying,  ^  ^^^  ^^  should  rather  read  a  notoriously  wretched 
translation  of  Sophocles  than  the  original.''  While  thus 
the  modern  literary  tendency  cognate  to  the  democratio 
monarchy  numbered  secret  adherents  enough  eren  among 
the  orthodox  admirers  of  Ennius,  there  were  not  wanting 
already  bolder  judges,  who  treated  the  native  literature  as 
disrespectfully  as  the  senatorial  politics.  Not  only  did 
they  resume  the  strict  criticism  of  the  Scipionio  epoch  and 
give  weight  to  Terence  only  in  order  to  condemn  Ennius 
and  still  more  the  Ennianists,  but  the  younger  and  bolder 
men  went  much  farther  and  ventured  already — though  only 
as  yet  in  heretical  revolt  against  literary  orthodoxy — ^to 
call  Plautus  a  rude  jester  and  Lndlius  a  bad  verse-smith. 
This  modern  tendency  attached  itself  not  to  the  native 
authorship,  but  rather  to  the  more  recent  Greek  literature 
or  the  so-called  Alexandrinism. 

We  cannot  avoid  saying  at  least  so  much  respecting 
this   remarkable  aflergrowth  of  Hellenic  Ian- 
AiQzandrin-    guage  and  art  as  is  requisite  for  the  understand- 
^™*  ing  of  the  Roman  literature  of  this  and  the  later 

epochs.  The  Alexandrian  literature  was  based  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  pure  Hdlenio  idiom,  which  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  superseded  in  daily  life  by  an 
inferior  jargon  deriving  its  origin  from  the  contact  of  the 
Macedonian  dialect  with  various  Greek  and  barbarian 
tribes ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Alexandrian  lit* 
erature  sprang  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hellenic  nation  gen« 
erally,  which  had  to  perish,  and  did  perish,  in  its  national 
individuality  in  order  to  establish  the  universal  monarchy 
of  Alexander  and  the  empire  of  Hellenism.     Had  Alex* 
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ander's  universal  empire  continued  to  subsist,  the  formet 
national  and  popular  literature  would  have  been  succeeded 
by  a  cosmopolitan  literature  Hellenic  merely  in  name, 
essentially  denationalized  and  called  into  life  in  a  certain 
measure  by  royal  patronage,  but  at  all  events  ruling  the 
world ;  but,  as  the  state  of  Alexander  was  unhinged  by 
bis  death,  the  germs  of  the  literature  corresponding  to  it 
rapidly  perished.  Nevertheless  the  Greek. nation  with  all 
that  it  had  possessed — with  its  nationality,  its  language^  its 
art — belonged  to  the  past.  It  was  only  in  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle  not  of  men  of  culture — for  such,  strictly 
speaking,  no  longer  existed — but  of  men  of  erudition  that 
the  Greek  literature  was  still  cherished  even  when  dead ; 
that  the  rich  inheritance  which  it  had  lefb  was  inventoried 
with  melancholy  pleasure  or  arid  rcfinem^it  of  research ; 
and  that  the  living  sense  of  sympathy  or  the  dead  erudi- 
tion was  elevated  into  a  semblance  of  productiveness.  This 
posthumous  productiveness  constitutes  the  so-called  Alex- 
andrinisro.  it  is  essentially  similar  to  that  literature  of 
scholars,  which,  keeping  aloof  from  the  living  Romanic 
nationalities  and  their  vulgar  idioms,  grew  up  during  the 
fiftee'nth  and  sixteenth  centuries  among  a  cosmopolitan  cir- 
cle of  erudite  phiiol(^er8 — ^as  an  artificial  aftergrowth  of 
the  departed  antiquity  ;  the  contrast  between  the  classical 
and  the  vulgar  Gi-eek  of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  is 
doubtless  less  sti'ongly  marked,  but  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, difierent  from  that  between  the  Latin  of  Manutius  and 
the  Italian  of  Macchiavelli. 

Italy  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  disinclined  towards 

Alexandrinism.  Its  season  of  comparative  bril- 
Aiezandim-     liance  wss  the  period  shortly  be^re  and  aifler 

the  first  Punic  war ;  yet  Naevius,  EInnius,  Pa- 
euvius  and  generally  the  whole  body  of  the  national  Ro- 
man authors  down  to  Varro  and  Lucretius  in  all  branches 
of  poetical  production,  not  excepting  even  the  didactic  poem, 
attached  themselves,  not  to  their  Greek  contemporaries  or 
very  recent  predecessors,  but  without  exception  to  Homer, 
Euripides,  Menander  and  the  other  masters  of  the  living 
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and  national  Greek  literature.  Roman  literature  was  never 
fresh  and  national ;  but,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Roman  peo« 
pie,  its  authors  instinctivelj  sought  for  living  and  national 
models,  and  copied,  if  not  always  to  the  best  purpose  or 
the  best  authors,  at  least  such  as  were  original.  The  Greek 
literature  which  sprang  up  after  Alexander  found  its  first 
Roman  imitators — for  the  slight  attempts  (^  the  Marian 
age  (iii.  555)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account — among 
the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Caesar;  and  now  the 
Roman  Alexandrinism  spread  with  singular  rapidity.  In 
part  this  arose  fix>m  external  causes.  The  increased  eon- 
tact  with  the  Greeks,  especially  the  frequent  journeys,  of 
the  Romans  into  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  the  assemblage 
of  Greek  literati  in  Rome,  naturally  procured  a  public  even 
among  the  Italians  for  the  Greek  literature  of  the  day,  for 
the  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  epigrams,  and  Milesian  tales 
current  at  that  time  in  Greece.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
already  stated  (p.  673),  the  Alexandrian  poetry  had  its 
established  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  Italian  youth ; 
and  thus  reacted  on  Latin  literature  all  the  more,  since  the 
latter  continued  to  be  essentially  dependent  at  all  times  on 
the  Hellenistic  schooUtraining.  We  find  in  this  respect 
twen  a  direct  connection  of  the  new  Roman  with  the  new 
Greek  literature;  the  already  mentioned  Parthenius,  one 
of  the  better  known  Alexandrian  el  agists,  opened,  appar- 
ently about  700,  a  school  for  literature  and  po- 
etry  in  Rome,  and  the  excerpts  are  still  extant 
in  which  he  supplied  one  of  his  noble  pupils  with  materials 
for  Latin  elegies  of  an  erotic  and  mythological  nature  ao* 
cording  to  the  well  known  Alexandrian  receipt.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  simply  such  acddental  occasions  which  called 
into  existence  the  Roman  Alexandrinism ;  it  was  on  the 
contrary  a  product — perhaps  not  pleasing,  but  thoroughly 
inevitable — of  the  political  and  national  development  of 
Rome.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Hellas  resolved  itself  into 
Hellenism,  so  now  Latium  resolved  itself  into  Romanism  ; 
the  national  development  of  Italy  became  overgrown  and 
was  merged  in  Caesar's  Mediterranean  empire,  just  as  the 
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TIellenic  development  in  the  £#astem  empire  of  Alexander. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new  empire  rested  on  the  faol 
that  the  mighty  streams  of  Greek  and  Latin  nationality, 
after  having  flowed  in  parallel  channels  for  many  centuries, 
now  at  length  coalesced,  the  Italian  literature  had  not 
merely  as  hitherto  to  seek  its  groimdwork  generally  in  the 
Greek,  but  had  also  to  put  itself  on  a  level  with  the  Greek 
literature  of  the  present,  or  in  other  words  with  Alexan- 
drinism.  With  the  scholastic  Latin,  with  the  closed  num- 
ber of  classics,  with  the  exclusive  circle  of  classic-reading 
urhanif  the  national  Latin  literatum  was  dead  and  at  an 
end;  there  arose  instead  of  it  a  thoroughly  degenerate, 
artificially  fostered,  imperial  literature,  which  did  not  rest 
on  any  detinite  nationality,  but  proclaimed  in  two  languages 
the  universal  gospel  of  humanity,  and  was  dependent  in 
point  of  spirit  throughout  and  consciously  on  the  old  Hel- 
lenic, in  point  of  language  partly  on  this,  partly  on  the  old 
lioman  popular,  literature.  This  was  no  improvement. 
The  Mediterranean  monarchy  of  Caesar  was  doubtless  a 
grand  and — what  is  more — a  necessary  creation;  but  it 
had  been  called  into  life  by  an  arbitrary  superior  will,  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  of  the  fresh 
popular  life,  of  the  overflowing  national  vigour,  which  are 
characteristic  of  younger,  more  limited,  and  more  natural 
commonwealths,  and  which  the  Italian  state  of  the  sixth 
century  had  still  been  able  to  exhibit.  The  ruin  of  the 
Italian  nationality,  accomplished  in  the  creation  of  Caesar, 
nipped  the  promise  of  literature.  Every  one  who  has  any 
sense  of  the  close  affinity  between  art  and  nationality  will 
always  tarn  back  from  Cicero  and  Horace  to  Cato  and 
Lucretius ;  and  nothing  but  the  schoolmaster's  view  of  his- 
tory and  of  literature — which  has  acquired,  it  is  true,  in 
this  department  the  sanction  of  prescription — oould  have 
ealled  the  epoch  of  art  beginning  with  the  new  monarchy 
pre-eminently  the  golden  age.  But  while  the  Romano- 
Hellenic  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Augustus 
must  be  deemed  inferior  to  the  older,  however  imperfect, 
national  literature,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  as  decidedly 
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superior  to  the  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  the  Diadochi 
as  Caesar's  enduring  structure  to  the  ephemeral  creation  of 
Alexander.  We  shall  have  afterwards  to 'show  that  the 
Augustan  literature,  compared  with  the  kindred  literature 
of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi,  was  far  less  a  literature  of 
philologers  and  far  more  an  imperial  literature  than  the 
latter,  and  therefore  had  6  &r  more  permanent  and  far 
more  general  influence  in  the  upper  circles  of  society  than 
the  Greek  Alexandrinism. 

Nowhere  was  the  prospect  more  lamentable  than  in 
dramatic  literature.    Tragedy  and  comedy  had 
Htenturo.       already  before  the  present  epoch  become  in- 
sotasdySL     wardly  extinct  in  the  Roman  national  literature. 
*pp<»r.  New  pieces  were  no  longer  performed.    That 

the  public  still  in  the  Sullan  age  expected  to  see  such,  ap- 
pears from  the  reproductions — ^belonging  to  this  epoch— of 
Plautine  comedies  with  the  titles  and  nfllmes  of  the  persons 
altered,  with  reference  to  which  the  managers  well  added 
that  it  was  better  to  see  a  good  old  piece  than  a  bad  new 
one.  From  this  the  step  was  not  great  to  that  entire  sur- 
render of  the  stage  to  the  dead  poets,  which  we  find  in  the 
Ciceronian  age,  and  to  which  Alexandrinism  made  no  op- 
position. Its  productiveness  in  this  department  was  worse 
than  none.  Real  dramatic  composition  the  Alexandrian 
literature  neyer  knew ;  the  spurious  drama  alone,  which 
was  written  primarily  for  reading  and  not  for  exhibition, 
could  be  introduced  by  it  into  Italy,  and  soon  accordingly 
these  dramatic  iambics  began  to  be  quite  as  prevalent  in 
Rome  as  in  Alexandria,  and  the  writing  of  tragedy  in  par- 
ticular began  to  figure  among  the  regular  diseases  of  ado- 
lescence. We  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  these  productions  from  the  &ct  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  in  order  homoeopathically  to  beguile  the  weariness 
of  winter  quarters  in  Gaul,  composed  four  tragedies  in  six- 
teen days. 

In  the  **  picture  of  life  **  or  mimus  alone  the  last  still 
vigorous  product  of  the  national  literature,  the 
Atellan  farce,  became  engrafted  with  the  etho- 
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logical  oflTshoots  of  Greek  comedjy  which  Alezandrinisns 
cultivated  Avith  greater  poetical  vigour  and  better  success 
than  any  other  branch  of  poetry.  The  mimus  originated 
out  of  the  dances  in  character  to  the  flute,  which  had  long 
been  usual,  and  which  were  performed  sometimes  on  other 
occasions,  e.  g,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  during 
dinner,  but  more  especially  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts.  It  w^as  not  difficult  to  form 
out  of  these  dances — in  which  the  aid  of  speech  had  doubt- 
less long  since  been  occasionally  employed — by  means  of 
the  introduction  of  a  more  organized  plot  and  a  regular 
dialogue  little  comedies,  which  were  yet  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  comedy  and  even  from  the  farce 
by  the  facts,  that  the  dance  and  the  lasciviousness  insepara^ 
ble  from  such  dancing  continued  in  this  case  to  play  a  diief 
part,  and  that  the  mimus,  as  belonging  properly  not  to  the 
boards  but  to  the  pit,  threw  aside  all  ideal  scenic  effects, 
such  as  masks  far  the  &ce  and  theatrical  buskins,  and^- 
what  was  specially  important — admitted  of  the  female  char- 
acters being  represented  by  women.  This  new  mimus, 
which  first  seems  to  have  come  on  the  stage  of  the  capital 
about  672,  soon  swallowed  up  the  national  harle- 
quinade, with  which  it  indeed  in  the  most  essen- 
tial respects  coincided,  and  was  employed  as  the  usual  in- 
terlude and  especially  as  afterpiece  along  with  the  other 
dramatic  performances.*    The  plot  was  of  course  still  more 

*  Cicero  testifies  that  the  mimus  in  his  time  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Ateilana  (Ad  Fam,  ix.  16) ;  with  this  accords  the  fact,  that  the 
miini  and  mtmtM  first  appear  about  the  Sulian  epoch  {Ad  Her,  i.  14, 
24 ;  ii.  13,  19 ;  Atta  IV,  1  Ribbeck ;  PUn.  H.  ^'',  vii.  48,  158 ;  Flu. 
tarch  SuU.  2,  86).  The  designation  minwsy  however,  is  sometimes  in- 
accurately  applied  to  the  comedian  generally.  Thus  the  tnifttM  who 
appeared  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  in  542-543  (Festus 
under  salva  res  est ;  comp.  Cicero  Be  Orat,  ii.  59,  242) 
was  evidently  nothing  but  an  actor  of  the  pedlieUa,  for  there  was  at 
this  period  no  room  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  theatre  for  real 
mimes  in  the  later  sense. 

With  the  mimus  of  the  claflsical  Greek  period — uprose  diiUoguefl,  In 
which  genrf  pictures,  particularly  of  a  rural  kind,  were  presented — ^thi 
Roman  mimus  had  no  especial  relation. 
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indifferent,  loose,  and  absurd  than  in  the  harieqninade ;  M 
it  was  only  sufficiently  chequered,  so  that  the  beggar  sud 
denly  became  a  Croesus  and  so  forth,  they  did  not  remon* 
strate  with  the  poet  who  instead  of  untying  the  Icnot  cut  it 
to  pieces.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  of  an  amorous  nature, 
mostly  of  the  licentious  sort ;  fbr  example,  poet  and  public 
without  exception  took  part  against  the  husband,  and  poet- 
ical justice  consisted  in  the  derision  of  good  morals.  The 
artistic  charm  depended  wholly,  as  in  the  Atellana,  on  the 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  common  and  low  life ;  in 
which  rural  pictures  are  laid  aside  for  those  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  capital,  and  die  sweet  rabble  of  Rome — just 
as  in  the  similar  Greek  pieces  the  rabble  of  Alexandria- 
is  summoned  to  applaud  its  own  likeness.  Many  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  tradesmen ;  there  appear  the-^ 
hero  also  inevitable — ^  Fuller,**  then  the  **  Ropemaker,** 
the  «« Dyer,"  the  «*  Salt-man,**  the  «  Female  Weavers,'*  the 
^'  Rascal ;  "  other  pieces  give  sketches  of  character,  as  the 
♦•  Forgetful,'*  the  "  Braggart,**  the  •*  Man  of  100,000  ses- 
terces ;  **  •  or  pictures  of  other  lands,  the  "  Etruscan 
Woman,**  the  "  Gauls,'*  the  «  Cretan,**  "  Alexandria ;  '*  or 
descriptions  of  popular  festivals,  as  the  ^  Compitalia,"  the 
•* Saturnalia,**  "Anna  Perenna,**  the  •Hot  Baths;**  or 
parodies  of  mythology,  as  the  **  Voyage  to  the  Under* 
world,**  the  ^  Arveniian  Lake.**  Apt  nidcnames  and  short 
commonplaces  which  were  easily  retained  and  applied  were 
welcome ;  but  every  piece  of  nonsense  was  of  itself  privi- 
leged ;  in  this  preposterous  worl)  Bacchus  is  applied  to  for 
water  and  the  Ibuntain4iymph  fbr  wine.  Isolated  examples 
even  of  the  political  allusions  formerly  so  strictly  prohib- 
ited in  the  Roman  theatre  are  (bund  in  these  mimes.f     As 

*  With  the  poiiee88l<m  ef  thfa  som,  which  oonstituted  the  qiulifl^ 
cfttion  for  the  first  ToU^g-elaflB  and  subjected  the  inheritance  to  the 
Voconian  law,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  which  separated  inferior 
(tonuiof-M)  from  respectable  people.  Therefore  the  poor  client  of  Ca- 
tullus (xxiii.  26)  beseeches  the  gods  to  help  him  to  this  fortune. 

f  la  the  '*  Descensus  ad  Inferos^  of  Laberins  all  sorts  of  people 
oomo  forward,  who  hare  seen  wonders  and  signs ;  to  one  there  appeared 
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regards  metricftl  forniy  these  poets  gave  themsdves^  as  they 
tell  U89  **  but  moderate  trouble  with  the  YeroficatioD ; "  tbs 
language  abounded,  even  in  the  pieces  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, with  vulgar  expressions  and  low  figures.  The  miiiM 
was,  it  is  plain,  in  substance  nothing  but  the  former  fiurc ; 
with  this  exception,  that  the  character-masks  and  the  stand* 
ing  scenerj  of  Atella  as  well  as  the  rustic  impress  are 
dropped,  and  in  their  room  the  life  of  the  capital  in  its 
boundless  liberty  and  license  is  brought  on  the  stage. 
Most  pieces  of  this  sort  were  doubtless  of  a  very  fugitive 
nature  and  made  no  pretension  to  a  place  in 
literature;  but  the  mimes  of  Laberius^  full  of 
pungent  delineation  of  character  and  in  point  of  language 
and  metre  exhibiting  the  hand  of  a  master,  maintained  their 
ground  in  it ;  and  even  the  historian  must  regret  that  we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  compars  the  drama  of  the  re- 
publican death-struggle  in  Rome  with  its  great  Attic  coun- 
terpart. 

With  the  worthlessness  of  dramatic  literature  the  in- 
crease of  scenic  spectacles  and  of  scenic  pomp 
^^^^      vent  hand  in  hand.     Dramatic  representations 
obtained  their  regular  place  in  the  public  life 
not  only  of  the  capital  but  also  of  the  country  towns ;  the 
former  also  now  at  length  acquired  by  means  of  Pompeius 
a  permanent  theatre  (699 ;  see  p.  368),  and  the 
Campanian  custom  of  stretching  canvas  over  the 
theatre  for  the  protection  of  the  actors  and  spectators  dur- 
ing the  performance,  which  in  ancient  times  always  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  now  likewise  found  admission  to 
Rome  (676).    As  at  that  time  in  Greece  it  was 
not  the — more  than  pale — ^Pleiad  of  the  Alex- 

%  husband  with  two  wives,  whereupon  a  neighbour  is  of  opinion  that 
tliia  ia  atill  worse  than  the  vlaion,  recently  asiBn  by  a  soothsayer  in  a 
dream,  of  six  aedlles.  Caesar  forsooth  desired — aocordmg  to  ihe  talk 
of  the  time— to  introduce  polygamy  in  Rome  (Suetonius,  (Tom.  82)  and 
ho  nominated  in  reality  six  aedlles  instead  of  four.  One  sees  from  this 
that  Laberius  understood  how  to  exercise  the  fool's  privily  and  Caesar 
how  to  permit  the  fooPs  freedom. 
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andrian  dramatists,  but  the  olassio  drama,  above  all  the 
tragedies  of  £uripides,  which  amidst  the  amplest  develop- 
ment  of  scenic  resources  kept  the  stage,  so  in  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Cicero  the  tragedies  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Ao- 
dus,  and  the  comedies  of  Phiutus  were  those  chiefly  pro- 
duced. While  the  latter  had  been  in  the  previous  period 
supplanted  by  the  more  tasteful  but  in  point  of  comic  vig 
our  far  inferior  Terence,  Boscius  and  Varro,  or  in  other 
words  dramatic  art  and  antiquarian  scholarship,  co-operated 
to  procure  for  him  a  resurrection  similar  to  that  which 
Shakespeare  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  John- 
son ;  but  even  Plautus  had  to  suffer  from  the  degenerate 
susceptibility  and  the  impatient  haste  of  an  audience  spoilt 
by  the  short  and  slovenly  forces,  so  that  the  managers  ^und 
themselves  compelled  to  excuse  the  length  of  the  Plautine 
comedies  and  even  perhaps  to  make  omissions  and  altera- 
tions. The  more  limited  the  stock  of  plays,  the  more  the 
activity  of  the  managing  and  executive  staff  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the  scenic  representar 
tion  of  the  pieces.  There  was  hardly  any  more  lucrative 
trade  in  Rome  than  that  of  the  actor  and  the  dancing-girl 
of  the  first  rank.  The  princely  estate  of  the  tragic  actor 
Aesopus  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  610) ;  his  still 
more  celebrated  contemporary  Roscius  (iii.  549)  estimated 
his  annual  income  at  600,000  sesterces  (£6,000)  *  and  the 
dancer  Dionysia  estimated  hers  at  200,000  sesterces  (£2,- 
000).  At  the  same  time  immense  sums  were  expended  on 
decorations  and  costume ;  now  and  then  trains  of  six  hun- 
dred mules  in  harness  crossed  the  stage,  and  the  Trojan 
theatrical  army  was  employed  to  present  to  the  public  a 
tableau  of  the  nations  vanquished  by  Pompeius  in  Asia. 
The  muaic  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  inserted 
choruses  likewise  obtained  a  greater  and  more  independent 
importance ,  as  the  wind  sways  the  waves,  says  Varro,  so 

*  He  obtained  from  the  state  for  every  day  on  which  he  acted  1,000 
detup^i  (£40)  and  besides  this  the  pay  for  his  company.  In  later  yean 
he  declined  the  honorarium  for  biuiaelf. 
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the  skilfal  flute-plsjer  swsjs  the  mindB  of  the  Usteners  vHb 
e^erj  modulation  of  mdody.  It  accustomed  itself  to  the 
use  of  quicker  time,  and  thereby  compelled  the  player  to 
more  lively  action.  Musical  and  dramatic  oomioisseurship 
was  developed ;  the  hahiitU  recognized  every  tune  by  the 
first  note,  and  knew  the  texts  by  heart ;  every  tolt  in  the 
music  or  recitation  was  severely  censured  by  the  audience. 
The  state  of  the  Roman  stage  in  the  time  of  Cicero  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  modem  French  theatre.  As  the  Roman 
mime  corresponds  to  the  loose  tableaux  of  the  pieces  of 
the  day,  nothing  being  too  good  and  nothing  too  bad  iot 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  so  we  find  in  both  the  same 
traditionally  classic  tragedy  and  comedy,  whidi  the  man  of 
culture  is  in  duty  bound  to  admhre  or  at  least  to  applaud. 
The  multitude  is  satisfied,  when  it  meets  its  own  reOection 
in  the  farce,  and  admires  tJie  decorative  pomp  and  receivoi 
the  general  impression  of  an  ideal  world  in  the  drama ;  the 
man  of  higher  culture  concerns  himself  at  the  theatre  not 
with  the  piece,  but  only  with  its  artistic  representation. 
Moreover  the  Roman  histrionic  art  oscillated  in  its  differ- 
ent  spheres,  just  like  the  French,  between  the  cottage  and 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  Roman 
dancing-girls  to  throw  off  at  the  finale  the  upper  robe  and 
to  give  a  dance  in  undress  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Talma  the 
supreme  law  of  his  art  was,  not  the  truth  of  nature,  but 
symmetry.  '        * 

In  recitative  poetry  metrical  annals  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Ennius  seem  not  to  have  been  want* 
Am^^  ing;  but  they  wore  perhape  sufiiciently  criti- 
cised by  that  graceful  vow  of  his  mistress  of 
which  Catullus  sings — ^that  the  worst  of  the  bad  heroic 
poems  should  be  presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  holy  Venus,  if 
she  would  only  bring  back  her  lover  froui  his  vile  political 
poetry  to  her  arms. 

Indeed  in  the  whole  field  of  recitative  poetry  at  tbi^ 
j^^^  epoch  the  older  national-Roman  tendency  is  rep- 

resented only  by  a  single  work  of  note,  which, 
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however,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  poetical 
products  of  Roman  literature.  It  is  the  didactic  poem  of 
Titus  Lucretius  Carus  (655-699)  "  Concerning 
the  Nature  of  Things,"  whose  author,  belonging 
to  the  best  circles  of  Roman  society,  but  taking  no  part  in 
public  life  whether  from  weakness  of  health  or  from  dis- 
inclination, died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  As  a  poet  he  attached  him- 
self decidedly  to  Ennius  and  thereby  to  the  classical  Greek 
literature.  Indignaiitly  he  turns  away  from  the  "  hollow 
Hellenism  "  of  his  time,  and  professes  himself  with  his 
whole  soul  and  heart  to  be  the  scholar  of  the  '^  chaste 
Greeks,"  as  indeed  even  the  sacred  earnestness  of  Thucy- 
dides  has  found  no  unworthy  echo  in  one  of  the  best-known 
sections  of  this  Roman  poem.  As  Ennius  draws  his  wis* 
dom  from  Epicharmus  and  Euhemcrus,  so  Lucretius  bor- 
rows the  form  of  his  representation  from  Empedocles, 
"  the  most  glorious  treasure  of  the  richly  endowed  Sicilian 
isle  ;  "  and,  as  to  the  matter,  gathers  ''  all  the  golden  words 
together  from  the  rolls  of  Epicurus,"  "  who  outshines  other 
wise  men  as  the  sun  obscures  the  stars.''  Like  Ennius^ 
Lucretius  disdains  the  mythological  lore  with  which  poetry 
was  overloaded  by  Alexandrinism,  and  requires  nothing 
from  his  reader  but  a  knowledge  of  the  legends  generally 
current.*  In  spite  of  the  modem  purism  which  rejected 
foreign  words  from  poetry,  Lucretius  prefers  to  use,  as 
Ennius  had  done,  a  significant  Greek  word  in  place  of  a 
feeble  and  obscure  Latin  one.  The  old  Roman  alliteration, 
the  want  of  mutual  adjustment  between  the  divisions  of 
the  verse  and  those  of  the  sentence,  and  generally  the  older 
modes  of  expression  and  composition,  are  still  frequently 
found  in  Lucretius'  rhythms,  and  although  he  handles  the 

*  Such  an  individual  apparent  exception  as  Pancbaea  the  land  of 
Incenae  is  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  this  had  pafwed 
from  the  romance  of  the  Travels  of  Euhemcrus  already  perhaps  into 
the  poetry  of  Ennius,  at  any  rate  into  the  poems  of  Luciui  Man. 
Has  (liL  665 ;  Plln.  H.  N,  x.  2,  4)  and  thence  was  well  known  to  thi 
public  for  which  Lucretius  wrote. 
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Terse  more  melodiously  than  Ennius,  his  hexameters  move 
not,  as  those  of  the  modem  poetical  school,  with  a  lively 
grace  like  the  rippling  brook,  but  with  a  stately  slowness 
iike  the  stream  of  liquid  gold.  Philosophically  and  prac- 
tically also  Lucretius  leans  throughout  on  Ennius,  the  only 
indigenous  poet  whom  his  poem  celebrates.  ITie  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  the  singer  of  Rudiae  (ii.  536) — 

Ego  deum  genu$  e^ne  semper  dixi  et  dieam  eoelUuniy 
8ed  €09  non  curare  opinor^  quid  agai  humanym  genus — 

describes  completely  the  religious  standpoint  of  Lucretius, 
and  not  unjustly  for  that  reason  he  himself  terms  his  poem 
as  it  were  the  continuation  of  Ennius  : — 

Ennius  ut  nosier  eecintt^  gut  primus  amoeno 
Dehdit  ex  Helicone  perenni  fronde  coronam^ 
Per  gentls  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  elueret 

Once  more — ^and  for  the  last  time — ^the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius is  resonant  with  the  whole  poetic  pride  and  the  whole 
poetic  earnestness  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which,  amidst 
the  images  of  the  formidable  Carthaginian  and  the  glorious 
Scipiad,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  more  at  home  than  in 
his  own  degenerate  age.*  To  him  tx)o  his  own  song  '^  grace- 
fully welling  out  of  the  abundance  of  feeling  "  sounds,  as 
compared  with  the  common  poems,  "like  the  brief  song 
of  the  swan  compared  with  the  cry  of  the  crane ;  " — with 
him  too  the  heart  swells,  listening  to  the  melodies  of  its 
own  invention,  with  the  hope  of  illustrious  honours — just 
Bs  Ennius  forbids  the  men  to  whom  he  *'gave  from  the 
depth  of  the  heart  a  foretaste  of  fiery  song,"  to  mourn  at 
his,  the  immortal  singer's,  tomb. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fatality,  that  this  man  of  extraordi- 
nary talents,  far  superior  in  originality  of  poetic  endow- 

*  This  naively  appears  in  the  descriptions  of  war,  in  which  the 
tempests  that  destroy  armies,  and .  the  hosts  of  elephants  that  trample- 
down  those  who  are  on  their  own  side — ^pictures,  that  is,  from  the  Funic 
wars — appear  as  if  they  belong  to  the  immediate  present    Comp.  ii 
41;  y.  1226.  18)8   1889. 
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ments  to  most  if  not  to  all  his  contemporaries,  fell  upon 
an  age  in  which  he  felt  himself  strange  and  forlorn,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  made  the  most  singular  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  a  subject.  The  system  of  Epicurus,  wliich  con- 
verts the  universe  into  a  great  vortex  of  atoms  and  under- 
takes to  explain  the  orisjin  and  end  of  the  world  as  well  as 
all  the  problems  of  nature  and  of  life  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical way,  was  doubtless  somewhat  less  silly  than  the  con- 
version of  myths  into  history  which  was  attempted  by 
Euhemerus  and  after  him  by  Ennius ;  but  it  was  not  an 
ingenious  or  a  fresh  systcim,  and  the  task  of  poetically  un- 
folding this  mechanical  view  of  the  world  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  never  probably  did  poet  expend  life  and  art  on 
a  more  ungrateful  theme.  The  philosophic  reader  censures 
in  the  Lucretian  poem  the  omission  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  system,  the  superficiality  especially  with  which  contro- 
versies are  presented,  the  defective  division,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  with  quite  as  good  reason  as  the  poetical  reader 
frets  at  the  mathematics  put  into  rhythm  which  makes  a 
great  portion  of  the  poem  absolutely  unreadable.  In  spite 
of  these  incredible  defects,  before  which  every  man  of 
mediocre  talent  must  inevitably  have  succumbed,  this  poet 
might  justly  boast  of  having  carried  off  from  the  poetic 
wilderness  a  new  chaplet  such  as  the  Muses  had  not  y(*t 
bestowed  on  any ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  merely  the 
occasional  similitudes,  and  the  other  itiserted  descriptions 
of  mighty  natural  phenomena  and  yet  mightier  passions, 
which  acquired  for  the  poet  this  chaplet.  The  genius  which 
marks  the  view  of  life  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
depends  on  his  unbelief,  which  came  forward  and  was  en- 
titled to  come  forward  with  the  full  victorious  power  of 
truth,  and  therefore  with  the  full  vigour  of  poetry,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  hypocrisy  or  superstition. 

Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaeeret 
In  terria  oppreMa  fjravi  sub  reli^ione^ 
Quae  eapxU  a  eoeli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Horribili  euper  aspectu  mortalibue  inaianSj 
Primvm  OraiueJwmo  rmriaiie  tendere  contra 
Vol.  IV.— 30 
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Est  oailos  aitinta  frimiaquc  obmterf  contra, 
Ergo  vivula  via  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Proetssit  lonrje  fammanlia  moenia  mundi 
Atque  omne  itnmensum  peragravit  merUe  animoque. 

The  poet  accordingly  waa  zealous  to  overthrow  the  god% 
as  Brutus  had  overthrown  the  kings,  and  ''  to  release  nature 
from  her  stern  lords."  But  it  was  not  against  the  long  ago 
collapsed  throne  of  Jo  vis  that  these  flaming  words  were 
hurled ;  just  like  Ennius,  Lucretius  fights  practically  above 
all  things  against  the  wild  foreign  faiths  and  supei'stitions 
of  the  multitude,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  for 
instance  and  the  childish  lightning-lore  of  the  Etruscans. 
Horror  and  antipathy  towards  that  terrible  world  in  gen- 
eral, in  which  and  for  which  the  poet  wrote,  suggested  his 
poem.  It  was  composed  in  that  hopeless  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  that  of 
Caesar  had  not  yet  been  established,  in  the  sultry  years 
during  which  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was  awaited 
with  long  and  painful  suspense.  If  we  seem  to  perceive 
in  its  unequal  and  restless  utterance  that  the  poet  daily  ex- 
pected to  see  the  wild  tumult  of  revolution  break  forth 
over  himself  and  his  work,  we  must  not  with  reference  to 
his  view  of  men  and  things  forget  amidst  what  men,  and 
iii  prospect  of  what  things,  that  view  had  its  origin,  hi 
Hellas  at  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  a  cur- 
rent saying,  and  one  profoundly  felt  by  all  the  best  men, 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  was  not  to  be  born,  and  the  next 
best  to  die.  Of  all  views  of  the  world  possible  to  a  ten- 
der and  poetically  organized  mind  in  the  kindred  Caesarian 
age  this  was  the  noblest  and  the  most  enno1)liDg,  that  it  is 
a  benefit  for  man  to  be  released  from  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  thereby  from  the  evil  dread  of 
death  and  of  the  gods  which  malignantly  steals  over  mea 
like  terror  creeping  over  children  in  a  dark  room  ;  that,  as 
the  sleep  of  the  night  is  more  refreshing  than  the  trouble 
of  the  day,  so  death,  eternal  repose  from  all  ho|)e  and  fear^ 
is  better  than  life,  as  inJeod  the  gods  of  the  poet  them* 
selve^j  are  nothing,  and  have  nothing,  but  an  eternal  blessed 
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rest ;  (bftl  the  pftina  o^  hell  torment  man,  not  aflerr  life,  btit 
during  its  course,  in  the  wild  and  unruly  passions  of  his 
throbbing  heart ;  that  the  task  of  roan  is  to  attune  his  sou! 
to  equanimity;  to  esteem  the  purple  no  higher  than  the 
warm  dress  worn  at  home,  rather  to  remain  in  the  rank's 
of  those  that  obey  than  to  press  into  the  confused  crowd 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  ruler,  rather  to  lie  on  tlie 
grass  beside  the  brook  than  to  take  part  under  the  golden 
oeiling  of  the  rich  in  emptying  his  countless  dixies.  This 
philosophiccvpractical  tendency  is  the  true  ideal  essence  of 
the  Lucretian  poem  and  is  €«ly  OTerlaid,  not  didsed,  by 
all  the  dreariness  of  its  physical  demonstrations.  Essen- 
tially on  this  rests  its  comparatirve  wisdom  and  trutl».  The 
man  who  with  a  reverence  for  bis  great  predecessors  and 
a  vehement  zeal,  to  which  this  century  elsewhere  knew  nn^ 
parallel,  preached  such  doctrine  and  embellished  it  with  the 
charm  of  art,  may  be  termed  at  once  a  good  citizen  and  a 
great  poet.  The  didactic  poem  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Things,  however  much  it  may  ohallenge  oensure,  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  poorly  illuminated 
expanse  of  Roman  literature;  and  with  reason  the  great- 
est of  German  philologists  eho«e  the  task  of  making  the 
Lucretian  poem  onoe  more  readable  as  his  last  and  most 
masterly  work. 

Lucretius,  although  his  poetical  vigour  as  well  as  his 
art  was  admired  by  his  cultivated  contempo- 
nio  fu:*hion-  raries,  yet  remained— ^of  late  growth  as  he  was 
nUe  poetry.  _^  mcster  Without  scholars.  In  the  Hellenic 
&shionable  poetry  on  the  other  hand  there  was  Ho  lack  at 
least  of  scholars,  who  exerted  thems^ves  to  emulate  the 
Aiexflndrian  masters.  With  true  taot  the  more  gifted  of 
the  Alexandrian  poets  avoided  larger  works  and  the  pure 
forms  of  poetry — the  drama,  the  eposj  the  lyric ;  the  most 
pleasing  and  successful  performances  consisted  with  them, 
just  as  with  the  new  Latin  poets,  in  "  short-winded  "  tasks, 
and  especially  in  such  as  belonged  to  the  domains  border- 
ing on  the  pure  forms  of  art,  more  especially  to  the  wide 
6eld  intervening  between  narrative  and  song.     lIuHifinious 
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didaotic  poems  were  written.  Small  half  heroie,  half  erotie 
epics  were  great  favourites,  and  especially  an  erudite  sort 
of  Icye-elegy  peculiar  to  this  autumnal  summer  of  Greek 
poetry  and  characteristic  of  the  philological  source  whenoo 
it  sprang,  in  which  the  poet  more  or  less  arbitrarily  inter* 
wove  the  description  of  his  own  feelings,  chiefly  amatory, 
with  epic  shreds  from  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend.  Festal 
lays  were  diligently  and  ingeniously  manufactured ;  in  gen« 
eral,  owing  to  the  want  of  spontaneous  poetical  feeling,  the 
occasional  poem  preponderated  and  espedally  the  epigram, 
of  which  the  Alexandrians  produced  excellent  specimens. 
Tiie  poverty  of  materials  and  the  want  of  freshness  in  Ian* 
guage  and  rhythm,  which  inevitably  cleave  to  every  litera- 
ture not  national,  men  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  oon* 
ceal  under  odd  themes,  far-fetched  phrases,  rare  words  and 
artificial  versification,  and  generally  under  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  philological  and  antiquarian  erudition  and  tech* 
nical  dexterity. 

Sudi  was  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  Roman 
boys  of  this  period,  and  they  came  in  crowds  to  hear  and 
to  practise  it;  already  (about  700)  the  love 
poems  of  Euphorion  and  similar  Alexandrian 
poetry  formed  the  ordinary  reading  and  the  ordinary  piecea 
for  declamation  of  the  cultivated  youth.*  The  literary 
revolution  took  place ;  but  it  yielded  in  the  first  instance 
with  rare  exceptions  only  premature  or  unripe  fruits.  The 
number  of  the  ^^ new-&shioned  poets"  was  legion,  but 
poetry  was  rare  and  Apollo  was  compelled,  as  always 
when  so  many  throng  towards  Parnassus,  to  make  very 
short  work.  The  long  poems  never  were  worth  anything, 
the  short  ones  seldom.    Even  in  this  literary  age  the  poetry 

•  "  No  doubt,"  lays  CScero  {Tmc,  iiL  19,  46)  in  reference  to  En. 
niu8,  '*the  glorious  poet  is  despised  by  our  reciters  of  Euphorion." 
"  I  haye  safely  arriyed/'  he  writes  to  Atticus  (vii.  2  tni/.),  *'  as  a  most 
favourable  north  wind  blew  for  us  across  from  Epirus.  This  spondaio 
line  you  may,  if  you  choose,  sell  to  one  of  the  new-fashioned  poets  as 
your  own"  {Ua  hMe  m^na  JUt»U  ab  Epiro  UnUtumtu  On4ihetmU^§» 
Mvne  awopiudCoyra  «t  cut  volei  r&p  ptmripvp  prQ  too  Vfudilo). 
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of  the  day  had  become  a  public  nuisance ;  it  sometimes 
happened  that  ono's  fr-iciid  would  send  home  to  him  by 
May  of  mockery  as  a  fostal  present  a  pile  of  trashy  verses 
fresh  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  whose  value  was  at  once 
betrayed  by  the  elegant  binding  and  the  smooth  paper.  A 
real  public,  in  the  sense  in  which  national  literature  has  a 
public,  was  wanting  to  the  Roman  Alexandrians  as  well  as 
to  the  Hellenic ;  it  was  thoroughly  the  poetry  of  a  clique 
or  rather  cliques,  whose  members  clung  closely  together, 
abused  intruders,  read  and  criticised  among  themselves  the 
new  poems,  sometimes  also  quite  afler  the  Alexandrian 
fashion  celebrated  the  successful  productions  in  fre«h  verses, 
and  variously  sought  to  secure  for  themselves  by  cliquo- 
praises  a  spurious  and  ephemeral  renown.  A  notable  teach-* 
er  of  Latin  literature,  himself  poetically  active  in  this  new 
direction,  Valerius  Cato  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sort 
of  scholastic  patronage  over  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  this  circle  and  to  have  pronounced  final  decision  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  poems.  As  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  these  Roman  poets  evince  throughout  a 
want  of  freedom,  sometimes  a  schoolboy  dependence;  most 
of  their  products  must  have  been  simply  the  austere  fruits 
of  a  school  poetry  still  occupied  in  leaming  and  by  no 
means  yet  dismissed  as  mature.  Inasmach  as  in  language 
and  in  measure  they  adhered  to  the  Greek  patterns  far 
more  closely  than  ever  the  national  Latin  poetry  had  done, 
a  greater  correctness  and  consistency  in  language  and  metro 
were  certainly  attained ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
flexibility  and  fulness  of  the  national  idiom.  As  respects 
the  subject-matter,  under  the  influence  partly  of  efieminato 
models,  partly  of  an  immoral  age,  amatory  themes  acquired 
a  surprising  preponderance  little  conducive  to  poetry  ;  but 
the  favourite  metrical  compendia  of  the  Greeks  were  also 
in  various  cases  translated,  such  as  the  astronomical  treatise 
of  A  rat  us  by  Cicero,  and,  either  at  the  end  of  this  or  more 
probably  at  the  commenoonient  of  the  following  period,  th« 
geographical  manual  of  Eratosthenes  by  Publius  Varro  of 
the  Aude  and  the  physico-medicinal  manual  of  Nicander 
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by  Aemillas  M^oer.  It  U  neither  to  be  wondered  at  dox 
regretted  that  of  this  countless  host  of  poets  but  few  names 
have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  even  these  are  mostly  men- 
tioned merely  as  curiosities  or  as  once  upon  a  time  great ; 
such  as  the  orator  Quintus  HortensiHs  with  his  "  five  hun- 
dred thousand  lines  "  of  tiresome  obscenity,  and  the  some- 
what more  frequently  mentioned  Laevius,  whose  Eroto- 
paepnia  attracted  a  certain  interest  only  by  their  compli- 
cated mciisures  and  affected  phraseology.  Even  the  small 
epic  of  Smyrna  by  Gaius  Helvius  Cinna  (  + 
710  ?),  much  as  it  was  praised  by  ,the  clique, 
bears  both  in  its  subject-^the  incestuous  love  of  a  daughter 
for  her  father-— and  in  the  nine  years'  toil  bestowed  on  it 
the  worst  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Those  poets  alone  of  this  school  constitute  an  original 
and  pleasing  exception,  who  knew  how  to  combine  with  its 
netitness  and  its  versatility  of  form  the  national  elements 
of  worth  still  existing  in  the  republican  life,  "especially  in 
that  of  the  country-towns.  To  say  nothing  here  of  Labe- 
rius  and  Varro,  this  description  applies  especially  to  the 
Uiree  poets  already  mentioned  above  (p.  885)  of  the  re- 
publican opposition,  Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus 
Ja^iaf'i  (G52-691),  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  (672-706) 
ST-M.  ^^^   Quintus   Valerius   Catullus   (667-c.   700). 

Of  the  two  former,  whose  writings  have  per- 
ished, we  can  indeed  only  conjecture  this;  respecting  the 
poems  of  Catullus  we  can  still  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  too  depends  in  subject  and  form  on 
the  AUxaudrians,  We  find  in  his  collection  translations 
of  pieces  of  Callimachus,  and  diese  not  altogether  the  very 
good,  but  the  very  difficult.  Among  the  original  pieces, 
we  meet  with  elaborately-turned  fashionable  poems,  such 
as  the  over-artificial  Gall  iambics  in  praise  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother  ;  and  even  the  poem,  otherwise  so  beautiful,  of  the 
marriage  of  Thetis  has  been  artistically  spoiled  by  the 
tnily  Alexandrian  insertion  of  the  complaint  of  Ariadne 
in  the  principal  poem.  But  by  the  side  of  these  school- 
pieces  wc  meet  with  the  melodious  lament  of  the  genuine 
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elegy,  the  festal  poem  in  the  full  pomp  of  individual  and 
almost  dramatic  execution,  above  all,  the  freshest  raiiiiature- 
pjiinting  of  cultivated  social  life,  the  pleasant  and  very 
unreserved  amatory  adventures  of  which  half  the  charm 
consists  in  prattling  and  poetizing  about  the  mysteries  of 
love,  the  dcli^^htful  life  of  youth  with  full  cups  and  empty 
purses,  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  the  Roman 
and  still  more  frequently  the  Veronese  anecdote  of  the 
tt)wn,  and  the  humorous  jest  amidst  the  familiar  circle  of 
friends.  But  not  only  does  Apollo  touch  the  lyre  of  the 
poc^t,  he  wields  also  the  bow  ;  the  winged  dart  of  sarcasm 
spares  neither  the  tedious  verse-maker  nor  the  provincial 
who  cortnipts  the  language,  but  it  hits  none  more  fre- 
quently and  more  sharply  than  the  potentates  by  whom 
the  liberty  of  the  people  is  endangered.  The  short-lined 
and  merry  metres,  often  enlivened  by  a  graceful  refrain, 
are  of  finished  art  and  yet  free  from  the  repulsive  smooth- 
ness of  the  manufactory.  These  poems  lead  us  alternately 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Po ;  but  the  poet  is  in- 
comparably more  at  home  in  the  latter.  His  poems  .no 
based  on  Alexandrian  art  doubtless,  but  at  the  same  time 
on  the  distiiictive  feelings  of  a  burgess  and  a  burgess  in 
fact  of  a  rural  town,  on  the  contrast  of  Verona  with  Rome, 
on  the  contrast  of  the  homely  municipal  with  the  high-bom 
lords  of  the  senate  who  usually  maltreat  their  humble 
friends — as  that  contrast  was  probably  felt  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else  in  Catullus'  home,  the  flourishing  and 
comparatively- vigorous  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  his  poems  reflect  the  sweet  pictures  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  hardly  could  any  man  of  the  capital  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  like  the  deeply  pathetic  one  on  his  brother's 
death,  or  the  excellent  genuinely  homely  festal  hymn  for 
the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Aurunculeia.  Catullus,  al- 
th'^uirh  dependent  on  the  Alexandrian  masters  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fashionablo  and  clique  poetry  of  that  age,  was 
vet  not  merely  a  good  scholar  among  many  mediocre  and 
had  ones,  but  hinwelf  as  much  superior  to  his  masters  aa 
the  burgess  of  a  free  Italian  community  was  superior  to  the 
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cosmopolitan  Hellenic  man  of  letters.  EmiDcnt  creative 
vigour  indeed  and  high  poetic  intentions  we  may  not  look 
for  in  him  ;  he  is  a  richly  gifted  and  graceful  but  not  a 
great  poet,  and  his  poems  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
nothing  but  "  pkasjuitries  and  trifles."  Yet  when  we  find 
not  merely  his  contemporaries  electrified  by  these  fugitive 
songs,  but  the  art-critics  of  the  Augustan  age  also  charac- 
terizing him  along  with  Lucretius  as  the  most  important 
poet  of  this  epoch,  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  their  suc- 
cessors were  completely  right.  The  Latin  nation  has  pro- 
duced no  second  poet  in  whom  the  artistic  substance  and 
the  artistic  form  appear  in  so  symmetrical  perfection  as  in 
Catullus ;  and  in  this  sense  the  collection  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  which  Latin  poetry 
as  a  whole  can  show. 

Lastly,  poetry  in  a  prose  form  begins  in  this  epoch. 

The  law  of  genuine  iidxve  as  well  as  conscious 
proiS**°        ^^^y  which  had  hitherto  remained  unchangeable 

— ^that  the  poetical  subject-matter  and  the  met- 
rical setting  should  go  together — gave  way  before  the  in- 
termixture and  disturbance  of  all  kinds  and  fornis  of  art, 
M'hich  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this  period. 

As  to  romances  indeed  nothing  &rther  is  to  be 

noticed,  than  that  the  most  famous  historian  of 

this  epoch,  Sisenna,  did  not  esteem  himself  too  good  to 

translate  into  Latin  the  much-read  Milesian  tales  of  Aris- 

tides — licentious  fashionable  novels  of  the  most  stupid  sort^ 

A  more  original  and  pleasing  phenomenon  in  the  de- 

bateable  border-land  between  poetry  and  prose 
nesthctio  was  the  acsthetio  writings  of  Varro,  who  was 
^•itings.  ^^^  merely  the  most  important  representative 
of  Latin  philologico-historical  research,  but  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  most  interesting  authors  in  belles-lettrei.  De- 
scended from  a  plebeian  gens  which  had  its  home  in  the 
Sabine  land  but  had  belonged  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  to  the  Roman  senate,  strictly  reared  in  antiqne  dis- 
cipline and  decorum,  and  already  at  the  beginning  ^f  this 
epoch  a  man  of  maturity,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro  of  Beat« 
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(038-727)  belonged  in  politics,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  to  the  constitutional  party,  and  bore  an 
honourable  and  energetic  part  in  its  doings  and  sufferings.* 
He  supported  it,  partly  in  literature — as  when  he  combated 
the  first  coalition,  the  ^  three-headed  monster,'^  in  pamph« 
lets ;  partly  in  more  serious  warfare,  where  we  found  him 
in  the  army  of  Pompeius  as  commandant  of  Further  Spain 
(p.  468).  When  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  lost,  Varro 
was  destined  by  his  conqueror  to  be  librarian  of  the  library 
which  was  to  be  formed  in  the  capital.  The  troubles  of 
the  following  period  drew  the  old  man  once  more  into  their 
vortex,  and  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after  Caesar's 
death,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  well-occupied  life,  that 
death  called  him  away. 

The  Aesthetic  writings,  which  have  made  him  a  name, 

were  brief  essays,  some  in  simple  prose  and  of 
modSs!  graver  contents,  others  humorous  sketches  the 

prose  groundwork  of  which  was  inlaid  with 
various  poetical  effusions.  The  former  were  the  "  philo- 
sophico-historical  dissertations  "  (LogiBtoriei)^  the  latter  the 
Menippean  Satires.  In  neither  case  did  he  follow  Latin 
models,  and  the  Satura  of  Varro  in  particular  was  by  no 
means  based  on  that  of  Lucilius.  In  fact  the  Roman  Satura 
in  general  was  not  properly  a  fixed  species  of  art,  but  only 
indicated  negatively  the  fact  that  the  ^  multi&rious  poem  " 
was  not  to  be  included  under  any  of  the  reoogniased  forma  of 
art ;  and  accordingly  the  Satura'T^oetry  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  every  gifted  poet  a  different  and  peculiar  character.  It 
was  rather  in  the  pre- Alexandrian  Greek  poetry  that  Varro 
found  the  models  for  his  more  severe  as  well  as  for  his 
lighter  aesthetic  works;  for  the  graver  dissertations,  in 
the  dialogues  of  Heraclides  of  Heracles  on  the  Black  Sea 

*  "  For  me  when  a  boy,"  he  somewhere  says,  **  there  saffioed  a  sia- 
gie  rough  coat  and  a  single  wtder^garment,  shoes  without  stockings,  a 
horse  without  a  saddle ;  I  had  no  daily  warm  bath,  and  but  seldom  a 
river-bath."  On  account  of  his  personal  valour  he  obtslned  la  the 
Piratic  war,  where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  fleet,  the  Dava) 
crown.  • 

Vol.  IV.— 30* 
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g^  (+ about  450),  for  the  aatireis,  in  die  writings  of 

Meuippus  of  Gadara  in  Syria  (flourishing  about 
474).  The  choice  w«a  significant.  Heraclides, 
atimulated  as  an  author  by  Plato's  philosophic  dialogues, 
had  aoa]d«t  the  brillianoe  of  their  form  totally  lost  sight  of 
the  scioitific  oonttents  and  iioade  the  poetico-fabulistic  dress 
the  main  matter;  he  was  an  agi'eeable  and  largelynread 
author,  but  &r  frojoa  a  pbalesopher.  Menippus  was  quite 
as  little  a  philosopher,  but  the  most  genuine  literary  repre* 
sentatiTe  of  that  philosophy  whose  wisdom  consisted  in 
denying  philosophy  and  ridiculing  philosophers,  the  cynical 
wisdom  of  Diogenes ;  a  comic  teacher  of  serious  wisdom^ 
he  proYed  by  examples  and  merry  sayings  that  except  aa 
upright  life  evorything  is  vain  in  earth  and  heaven,  and 
nothing  more  vain  than  the  disputes  of  so-called  sages. 
These  were  the  true  models  for  Varro,  a  man  full  of  old 
Roman  indignation  at  the  pitiful  times  and  full  of  old 
Roman  humour,  by  no  means  destitute  withal  of  plastic 
talent,  but  as  to  everytMng  which  presented  the  appearance 
not  of  palpable  fact,  but  of  idea  or  even  of  system,  utterly 
stupid,  and  perhaps  the  most  unphilosopblcal  among  the 
wnphilosophieal  Boraana*  But  Varro  was  no  slavish  pupil. 
The  impulse  and  in  general  the  form  he  derived  from  Hera- 
clides  and  Menippus ;  but  his  was  a  nature  too  individual 
and  too  decidedly  Roman  not  to  keep  his  imitative  crea* 
tions  essentially  independent  and  national. 

For  his  grave  dissertations,  in  which  a  moral  maxim 
or  other  subject  of  general  interest  is  handled,  he  disdained 
varro'sphi-  ^^  bis  framework  to  approximate  to  the  Mile- 
loeophico-       ^^^^  tttles,  as  Ileraclides  had  done,  and  so  to  serve 

*  There  is  hardly  anything  more  chiMish  than  Varro's  scheme  of 
ill  the  philosophies,  which  in  the  first  place  summarily  declares  all  sys- 
tems that  do  not  pi-opose  the  happiness  of  man  as  their  ultimate  aim 
M  be  non-existent,  and  then  reckoM  Ihe  number  of  phiUwopliies  con- 
•eivaUo  Wider  this  supposition  as  two  hiudred  and  eSghty-eigbt.  The 
able  man  was  vafortimaitclT  too  muoh  a  scholar  to  confess  that  be 
neithar  ooald  nor  wonld  be  a  philosopher,  and  aococdingly  as  such 
tbrooghont  life  be  performed  a  blind  dance — ^not  altogether  becoming 
~b<:weeu  the  Stoa,  Fythagorcanism^  and  Diogcnism. 


*■     -  ♦■=■ 
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iiiptoncai  '^P  ^  *h®  reader  even  childish  little  stories 
"^y**  like  those  of  Abaris   and   of  the   maiden   re- 

awakened to  life  after  being  seven  days  dead.  But  seldom 
he  borrowed  the  dress  from  the  pobler  mythes  of  the 
Greeks,  as  in  the  essay  **  Orestes  or  concerning  Madness  ;  " 
history  ordinarily  afforded  him  a  worthier  ^ame  for  his 
subjects,  more  especially  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
country,  so  that  these  essays  became,  as  they  were  called, 
laudationes  of  esteemed  Romans,  above  all  of  the  Cory- 
phaei of  ^the  constitutional  party.  Thus  the  dissertation 
"  concerning  Peace  "  was  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  of 
Metellus  Pitts,  the  last  in  the  brilliant  series  of  successful 
generals  of  the  senate ;  that  "  concerning  the  Worship  of 
the  Gods  "  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  highly-respected  Optimate  and  Pontifex 
Gai?is  Curio ;  the  essay  "  on  Fate  "  was  connected  with 
Marius,  that  "  on  the  Writing  of  History  "  with  Sisenna 
the  first  historian  of  this  epoch,  that  "  on  the  Beginnings 
of  the  Roman  Stttge "  with  the  princely  giver  of  scenic 
spectacles  Scaurus,  that  "  on  Numbers  "  with  the  highly- 
polished  Roman  banker  Atticus.  The  two  philosophico- 
historical  essays  **  Laelius  or  concerning  Friendship," 
"  Cato  or  concerning  Old  Age,"  which  Cicero  wrote  prob- 
ably after  the  model  of  those  of  Varro,  may  give  us  some 
approximate  idea  of  Varro's  half  didactic,  half  narrative, 
treatment  of  these  subjects. 

The  Merrippenn  satire  was  handled  by  Varro  with  equal 
originality  of  Ibrm  and  contents  ;  the  bold  mix- 
Menippean      ture  of  prosc  and  verse  is  foreign  to  the  Gre^k 
■atiriw.  original,  and  the  whole  intellectual  contents  are 

pervaded  by  Roman  idiosyncrasy — one  might  say,  by  a 
savour  of  the  Sabine  soil.  These  satires  like  the  essays 
already  noticed  handle  some  moral  or  other  theme  adapted 
to  the  jarger  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  titles — 
Columnar  HerculiSy  wept  Ao|r;s;  'Evptv  r}  Aottols  to  Ilai/uia, 
jTcpl  rcyaft?;xoTcav ;  Est  Modus  Matulae^  tt^pi  Me^iys;  "P«- 
piopapaCy  trtpl  'Eyicw/iMDv."  The  plastic  dress,  which  in 
this  case  might  not  be  wanting,  is  of  course  but  seldom 
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borrowed  from  the  history  of  kis  native  country,  as  in  the 
satire  Serranics,  ir€p\  ^Apxcup^o'iMv,  The  dog-world  of  Dio 
genes  on  the  other  hand  plays,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
great  part;  we  meet  with  the  KvKurrojp,  the  Kwopfnjriap^ 
the  *IinroKiW,  the  'YSpoKwov^  the  KwoSi^aaKaXiKov  and  oth- 
ers of  a  like  kind*  Mythology  is  also  laid  under  contribu- 
tion for  comic  purposes ;  we  fijid  a  Promeiheua  Liber^  aa 
Ajax  StrameniiciuSj  a  Hercules  SocraticuSj  a  SesqueuUzes 
who  had  spent  not  merely  ten  but  fifleen  years  in  wander- 
ings. The  outline  of  the  dramatic,  or  romantic  fi'amework 
is  still  discoverable  from  the  fragments  in  some  pieces,  such 
as  the  Fromeiheus  Liber ^  the  Sexagesw^  the  Mdnius ;  it 
appears  that  Varro  frequently,  perhaps  regularly,  narrated 
the  tale  as  his  own  experience ;  e,  g.  in  the  Manius  the 
dramatU  personae  go  to  Varro  and  discourse  to  him  '^  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  them  as  a  bookmaker."  As  to  the 
poetical  value  of  this  dress  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
form  any  certain  judgment;  there  still  occur  in  our  frag- 
ments several  very  charming  sketches  full  of  wit  and  live- 
liness— thus  in  the  "  Promethetta  Liber  ^  the  hero  after  the 
loosing  of  his  chains  opens  a  manufactory  of  men,  in  which 
Goldshoe  the  rich  ( Ohryaoaandalos)  bespeaks  for  himself  a 
maiden,  of  milk  and  finest  wax,  such  as  the  Milesian  bees 
gather  from  various  flowers,  a  maiden  without  bones  and 
sinews,  without  skin  or  hair,  pure  and  polished,  slim, 
smooth,  tender,  charming.  The  life-breath  of  this  poetry 
is  polemics — not  so  much  the  political  warfare  of  party, 
such  us  Lucilius  and  Catullus  practised,  but  the  general 
moral  ant«igouism  of  the  stern  elderly  man  to  the  un- 
bridled and  perverse  youth,  of  the  scholar  living  in  the 
midst  of  his  classics  to  the  loose  and  slovenly,  or  at  any 
late  in  point  of  tendency  reprobate,  modem  poetry,*  of 
the  good  burgess  of  the  ancient  type  to  the  new  Home  in 

*  On  one  occasion  he  writes,  "  Quiniipori$  Clodii  foria  ae  poemata 
e/'is  garparidianB  dices  ;  O  fortuna^  0  fors  fortuna  ! "  And  elae- 
whcre,  **  Cam  Quintipor  Olodius  tot  eomoedioB  sine  ulfa  feeerit  Mus€L, 
ftp  unnm  libeUum  non  *■  edolem  '  id  ait  Enniu*  9  "  This  not  utherwise 
kiiuwu  Clodius  must  have  been  iu  all  probability  a  wretched  imitator  of 
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which  the  Forum,  to  use  Varro's  laDguage,  was  a  pigsty 
and  Numa,  if  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  city,  would 
see  DO  longer  a  trace  of  his  wise  regulations.  In  the  con* 
stitutional  struggle  Vorro  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  duty 
of  a  citizen ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  such  partisan  agit» 
lion — ^  why/'  he  complains  on  one  occasion,  ''  do  ye  call 
me  from  my  pure  life  into  the  filth  of  your  senate-house  1 " 
lie  belonged  to  the  good  old  time,  when  the  talk  savoured 
of  onions  iand  garlic,  but  the  heart  was  sound.  His  war* 
fare  against  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  genuine  Roman  spirit, 
the  Greek  philosophers,  was  only  a  single  aspect  of  this 
old-fashioned  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  times ;  but 
it  resulted  both  from  the  nature  of  the  Cynical  philosophy 
and  from  the  temperament  of  Varro,  that  the  Menippean 
lash  was  very  specially  plied  round  the  ears  of  the  philoso* 
phers  and  put  them  accordingly  into  proportional  alarms- 
it  was  not  without  palpitation  that  the  philosophic  scribes 
of  the  time  transmitted  to  the  ''  severe  man "  their  newly 
issued  treatises.  Philosophizing  is  verily  no  art.  With 
the  tenth  part  of  the  trouble  with  which  a  master  rears  his 
slave  to  be  a  professional  baker,  he  trains  himself  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  no  doubt,  when  the  baker  and  the  philosopher 
both  come  under  the  hammer,  the  artist  of  pastry  goes  off 
a  hundred  times  dearer  than  the  philosopher.  Singular 
people,  these  philosophers !  One  enjoins  that  corpses  be 
buried  in  honey — ^it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  his 
desire  is  not  complied  with,  otherwise  where  would  any 
honey-wine  be  led?  Another  thinks  that  men  grow  out 
of  the  earth  like  cresses,  A  third  has  invented  a  world- 
Terence,  as  those  words  sarcastically  laid  at  his  door  '*  0  forfwia^  0 
fori  fortuna  I "  are  found  occurring  in  a  Terentian  comedy. 

The  following  description  of  himself  by  a  poet  in  Yarro's  "Oivt 

Paeuvi  diaeipulu$  dieor^  porro  U  fuU  Enm^ 
I^nnivB  Muaarum  ;  Pompiliiu  eltteor^ 

might  aptly  parody  the  introduction  of  Lucretius  (p.  690),  to  whom 
Varro  as  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Epicurean  system  cannot  have  been 
well  disposed,  and  whom  he  never  quotes. 
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borer  {Koa-ftoropvyrf)  hj  whidi  the  earth  will  some  daj  be 
defitroycd. 

pfjttremOy  nemo  aeorotu*  qtneqwtm  tcmnixt 

Tarn  in/andumj  quod  non  aUquU  dUat  pkUomtpkua. 

It  18  ludicrous  to  observe  how  a  Long-beard — ^by  which 
ia  meant  an  etTmolfigizing  Stoic-— cautiously  weigha  every 
word  in  goldsmiths'  scales ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  sur- 
passes the  genuine  philosophers'  quarrel'-*  8toic  boxing- 
match  fiir  excels  any  encounter  of  athletes.  In  the  satire 
Marcopolis,  wtpi  ip^fyiy  when  Marcus  created  for  himself  a 
Cloud'Cuckoo-Home  after  his  own  heart,  matters  fared,  just 
as  in  the  Attic  comedy,  well  with  the  peasant,  but  ill  with 
the  phiiosfipher ;  the  Celer-hi'Mi-ki^ftfutro^'Xjoyoq,  son  of 
Antipater  the  Stoic,  beats  in  the  skull  of  his  opponent— 
cvidi»ntly  th<^  philosophic  Dilemma — ^with  the  mattock. 

With  this  morally  polemic  tendency  and  this  talent  for 
embodying  it  in  caustic  and  picturesque  expression,  which, 
as  the  dress  of  dialogue  given  to  the  books  on  Husbandry 
written  in  his  eightieth  year  shows,  never  forsook  him 
down  to  extreme  old  age,  Varro  most  happily  combined 
an  incomparable  knowled<;e  of  the  national  manners  and 
language,  which  is  embodied  in  the  philological  writings  of 
his  old  a^e  after  the  manner  of  a  commonplace-book,  but 
diH[>1ays  itnelf  in  his  Satires  in  all  its  direct  fulness  and 
fr<'Hhness.  Varro  was  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  a  lor^al  antiqnarian,  who  from  the  personal  obs<?rvation 
of  many  years  knew  his  nation  in  its  former  idiosyncrasy 
and  seclusion  a?*  well  as  in  its  modern  state  of  transition 
and  dispersion,  and  had  supplemented  and  deepened  his 
direct  knowledge  of  the.  national  manners  and  national  Ian- 
guage  by  tiie  most  comprehensive  investigation  of  histori- 
cal and  literary  archives.  His  partial  dc6cioncy  in  rational 
judgment  and  IcArning — ^in  our  sense,  of  the  words — was 
compensated  for  by  his  clear  intuition  and  the  poetry  which 
lived  within  him.  lie  sought  neither  after  antiquarian 
notices  nor  afler  rare  antiquated  or  poetical  words ;  but 
he  was  himself  an  old  and  old-fashioned  man  and  almost 
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a  rustic,  the  classics  of  his  nation  were  his  favourite  and 
lon^-familiar  companions;  how  could  it  fail  that  many 
details  of  the  manni^irs  of  his  forefathers  which  he  loved 
above  all  and  specially  knew  should  be  narrated  in  his 
writings,  and  that  his  discourse  should  abound  with  pro* 
verbial  Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  with  good  old  words  pre- 
served ill  the  Sabine  cony^sational  language,  ¥rith  remi- 
niscences of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  and  above  all  of  Plautus  f  * 
We  should  not  judge  as  to  the  prose  style  of  these  aesthetic 
writings  of  Varro's  earlier  period  by  the  standard  of  his 
work  ym  Language  written  in  his  old  age  and  probably  pub- 
lished ia  an  unfinished  state,  in  which  certainly  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  are  arranged  on  the  thread  of  the  relative 
like  thrushes  on  a  string ;  but  we  have  already  observed 
that  Varro  rejected  on  principle  the  efiort  after  a  chaste 
style  and  Attic  periods  (p.  6T7),  and  his  aesthetic  essays, 
while  destitute  of  the  m^i  bombast  and  the  spurious  tin- 
sel of  vulgarism,  were  yet  written  after  an  unclassic  and 
even  slovenly  fashion,  in  sentences  rather  directly  joined 
on  to  each  other  than  regularly  subdivided.  The  poetical 
pieces  inserted  on  the  other  hand  show  not  merely  that 
their  author  knew  how  to  mould  the  most  varied  measures 
with  as  much  mastery  as  any  of  the  fashionable  poets,  but 
that  he  had  a  right  to  include  himself  among  those  to  whom 
a  god  has  granted  the  gifc  of  *^  banishing  cares  from  the 
heart  by  song  and  sacred  poesy.**  f     The  sketches  of  Varro 

*  He  bimdelf  once  aptly  says,  that  ho  had  no  apeoial  fondiiesa  for 
antiquated  worda,  but  frequently  uaed  tliem,  and  ihat  be  was  very  food 
of  poetical  words,  but  did  not  use  them. 

f  The  following  desodption  is  taken  from  the  Marcipor  (*  Slavo  <^ 
Uarcus'). 

RepenU  noetis  eircUer  meridieiM 
Gum  pichu  aer  fervidu  laU  ignibm$ 
•  Ca^i  ehorean  cLttricen  ontevderetj 

Niibn  aqnali,  friffido  veto  leva 
Cadi  cavern^ia  aureas  subduacenmt^ 
Aquam  vomentes  ineram  mortalibmK 
Ventique  fr'vMo  m  ab  axe  ert/permni^ 
Phrenelici  scjjUnirionwn  JUii, 


A 
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no  more  created  «  school  than  the  didactic  poem  of  Lacr» 
*.iijs;  to  the  more  gcmeral  causes  whidi  prevented  thU  there 
falls  to  be  added  fiietr  thoroughly  indiYidual  stamp,  whidi 
was  inseparable  from  the  greater  age,  firogi  the  rusticitj, 
and  even  from  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  aathor.  Bat 
the  grace  and  humour  of  the  Menippean  satirea  above  all, 
which  aeem  to  have  been  In  number  and  importance  far 
superior  to  Varro's  graver  works,  captivated  his  oootem- 
poraries  as  well  as  those  in  after  times  who  had  an;  relish 
for  originality  and  national  spirit ;  and  even  we,  who  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  read  them,  may  still  from  the  frag* 
ments  preserved  discern  in  some  nieaaure  that  the  writer 
'*knew  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  jest  in  mod^tition." 
And  as  the  last  breath  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  old  bar« 
gess-times  ere  it  departed,  as  the  latest  fresh  growth  whidi 
the  national  Latin  poetry  put  forth,  the  Satires  of  Varro 
deserved  that  the  poet  in  his  poetic  testament  should  com- 
meud  these  his  Menippean  children  to  every  one  ^  who  had 

8ccwn  ferenJte$  trffulaSj  ramoi,  tyru*. 
At  na$  eaducij  nau/ragi^  ut  eieonias 
Quartan  Hpennis  fultninU  plumoM  vapor 
PerutiU,  aUe  mastH  in  terrain  eeeidinimM, 

In  the  *Ay$puir6iro?as  wc  find  the  lines : 

Non  jU  (he$awriSf  turn  attro  pedu*  aohttmn  ; 
Non  demurU  animU  curat  ae  religiane$ 
JPersarum  morUeSj  non  atria  divitV  GraxH, 

But  the  poet  was  soocessful  also  in  a  lighter  vein.    In  the  Ed 

Modu$  Matuia9  there  stood  the  following  elegant  commendation  of 

wine; — 

*  Vino  nihil  iveundinu  quUtquam  hibit. 

Hoe  aegritudinem  ad  medendam  inveneruni^ 

Hoc  hilariiafiM  dulee  seminarium^ 

Hoc  coniinet  coagtdum  eonwfia. 

And  hi  the  Viwrfioropiifn  the  wanderer  returning  home  thns 
dudes  his  address  to  the  sailors : — 

DctU  habenoM  animae  leni^ 
Ihtm  no8  venhit  Jlamine  tudo 
Suavem  ad  patriam  perdueU, 
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at  heart  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  of  Latiuin  ; "  and  they 
accordingly  retain  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature  as 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  people.* 

*  The  sketches  of  Varro  have  so  uncommon  historical  and  even 
poetical  signiflcaneef  and  are  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  fVagmentarj 
sliape  in  which  itfformation  regarding  them  has  reached  us,  known  to 
so  few  and  so  irksome  to  study,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  in  this 
place  a  r^ame  of  some  of  them  with  the  few  restorations  indispensable 
for  making  them  readable. 

The  satire  Manius  (Early  Up !)  describes  the  management  of  a  raral 
household.  **  Manius  summons  his  people  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  in 
person  conducts  them  to  the  scene  of  their  labours.  The  youths  make 
their  own  bed,  which  labour  renders  soft  to  them,  and  supply  them- 
selves with  waterpot  and  lamp.  Their  drink  is  the  clear  fresh  spring, 
their  fare  bread,  and  onions  as  a  relish.  Everything  prospers  in  house 
and  field.  The  house  is  no  work  of  art ;  but  an  architect  might  learn 
symmetry  from  it.  Care  is  taken  of  the  field,  that  it  shall  not  be  left 
disorderly  and  waste,  or  go  to  ruin  through  slovenliness  and  neglect ; 
in  return  the  grateM  Ceres  wards  oif  damage  from  the  produce,  that 
the  high-piled  sheaves  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  husbandman. 
Here  hospitality  still  holds  good ;  every  one  who  has  but  imbibed 
mother's  milk  is  welcome.  The  bread-pantry  and  wine-vat  and  the 
store  of  sausages  on  the  rafters,  lock  and  key  are  at  the  service  of  the 
traveller,  and  piles  of  food  are  set  before  him ;  contented  sits  the  sated 
guest,  looking  neither  before  nor  behind,  dozing  by  the  hearth  in  the 
kitchen.  The  warmest  double-wool  sheep-skin  is  spread  as  a  couch  for 
him.  Here  people  still  as  good  burgesses  obey  the  righteous  law,  which 
neither  out  of  envy  injures  the  innocent,  nor  out  of  favour  pardons  the 
guilty.  Here  they  si>eak  no  evil  against  their  neighbours.  Here  they 
trespass  not  with  their  feet  on  the  sacred  hearth,  but  honour  the  gods 
with  devotion  and  with  sacrifices,  throw  to  the  familiar  spirit  his  little 
hit  of  flesh  into  his  appointed  little  dish,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
household  dies,  accompany  the  bier  with  the  same  prayer  with  which 
those  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfather  were  borne  forth." 

In  another  satire  there  appears  a  "  Teacher  of  the  Old  **  (TtporroUt* 
HicKoXo?),  of  whom  the  degenerate  age  seems  to  stand  more  urgently 
In  need  than  of  the  teacher  of  youth,  and  he  explains  how  "  once 
everything  in  Home  was  chaste  and  pious,**  and  now  all  things  are  so 
entirely  changed.  "  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  do  I  see  slaves  in  arms 
igainst  tlieir  masters  ? — Formerly  every  one  who  did  not  present  him- 
self for  the  levy,  was  sold  on  the  part  of  the  state  into  slavery  abroad  ; 
now  the  censor  who  allows  cowardice  and  everything  to  pass  is  called 
[by  the  aristocracy  ii.  844,  iii.  889,  iv.  101,  841]  a  great  dtizen,  and 
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The  critical  writing  of  history,  after  the  manner  w 
which  the  Attic  authors  wrote  the  national  his* 
^^i^m.     ^U  ^"  ^^'^  classic  period  and  in  which  Poly- 
Li  us  wrote  the  history  of  the  world,  was  never 

ORniii  praise  because  he  does  not  seek  to  make  himself  a  name  by  an- 
noying hjn  fellow-citizeiia. — ^>'ormerljr  the  Roman  husbandman  bad  hia 
beard  s liaven  onoe  every  week ;  now  the  rtiral  slave  cannot  bare  it  &ie 
enough.— JTormerly  one  saw  on  the  estates  a  eom -granary,  which  held 
ten  harveetd,  spaciouB  cclUtrs  for  the  wine- vats  and  corresponding  wine* 
presses ;  now  the  master  keeps  flocks  of  peacocks,  and  causes  his  doors 
to  be  iulaid  with  Ai'rican  cypress-wood.-— Formerly  the  matnKi  tamed 
the  spindle  with  the  hand  and  kept  at  the  same  time  the  pot  on  the 
hearth  in  her  eye,  that  the  pottage  might  not  be  singed ;  now,"  it  is 
said  in  another  satire,  **  the  daughter  begs  her  father  for  a  pound  of 
precious  stones,  and  the  wife  her  husband  for  a  bushel  of  pearls. — 
Formerly  a  newlj«married  husband  was  silent  and  bashful;  now  the 
wiie  surrenders  iierself  to  the  first  coachman  that  comes. — ^Formerly 
the  blcMiag  of  children  was  woman's  pride ;  now  if  her  husband  do- 
sires  for  himself  children,  she  replies :  Knowest  thon  not  what  Eunioa 

says? 

Ter  tub  armis  malim  vUam  cenk^rt 

Quam  temel  modo  partrc, — 

Formerly  the  wife  was  quite  content,  wlicn  the  husband  once  or  twice 
in  the  year  gave  her  a  trip  in  the  uncushioned  waggon ; "  now,  be  could 
add  (comp.  Cicero  Pro  3fU,  21,  66),  the  wife  sulks  if  her  husband  goes 
to  hi»  country  estate  without  her,  and  the  travelling  lady  Ls  attended  to 
the  villa  by  the  fashionable  host  of  Greek  miMiiald  and  the  choir. — In  a 
treatise  of  a  graver  kind,  '*  Catus  or  the  Training  of  Children,"  Varro 
not  only  instructs  the  friend  who  had  asked  him  for  advice  on  that 
point,  regarding  the  gods  who  were  according  to  old  usage  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  for  the  children's  welfare,  but,  referring  to  the  more  judicious 
mode  of  rearing  children  among  the  Persians  and  to  his  own  strictly 
spent  youth,  he  warns  against  over-feeding  and  over-sleeping,  against 
fi«vcet  bread  and  fine  fare — the  whelps,  the  old  man  thinks,  arc  now  fed 
more  judiciously  than  the  children — ^and  likewise  against  the  enchan* 
iressea'  charms  and  blessings,  which  in  cases  of  sickness  so  often  take 
the  place  of  consulting  the  physician.  He  advises  to  keep  the  girls  nt 
ru)broidery,  that  they  may  afterwards  understand  how  to  judge  prop- 
i»rly  of  embroidered  and  textile  work,  and  not  to  allow  tliem  to  put  off 
the  ciiiUrs  dress  loo  early  ;  he  warns  against  carrying  boys  to  the  gladi- 
atorial games,  in  which  the  heart  is  early  hardened  and  cruelty  learned* 
— In  the  "  Man  of  Sixty  Years  "  Varro  appears  as  a  Koman  Epimeuidea 
who  luid  fallen  asleep  when  a  boy  of  ten  and  awoke  again  after  Iialf  a 
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properly  developed  in  Rome»     Even  in  the  Aeld  most  adap 
ted  for  it — the  representation  of  contemporary  and  of  re- 
cently paiit  events — ^there  was  nothing,  on  the  whole,  but 
more  or  less  inadequate  attempts  ;  in  the  epoch  especially 
from  Sulla  to  Oaesar  the  not  very  important  contributions, 
which  the  previous  epoch  had  to  show  in  this  field — ^tiie 
labours  cf  Antipater  and  Asellius— were  barely  even  equal- 
led.   The  only  work  of  note  belonging  to  this 
field,  which  arose  in  the  present  epoch,  was  the 
history  of  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars  by  Lucius  Cornelius 
Siseuna  (praetor  in  676).     Tliose  who  had  read 
it  testify  that  it  hr  excelled  in  liveliness  and 
readableness  the  old  dry  chronides,  but  was  written  withal 
in  a  style  thoroughly  impure  and  even  degenerating  into 
puerility  ;  as  indeed  the  few  remaining  fragments  exhibit 
e  paltry  painting  in  detail  of  the  horrible,*  and  a  number 

ccuiiiiy.  He  ia  astoniahed  to  find  instead  of  his  Bmooth-shorn  boy's 
head  an  old  bald  pate  with  an  ugly  snout  and  savage  bristles  like  a 
iiedgehog ;  but  lie  is  still  more  astonished  at  the  change  in  Rome. 
Lucrine  oysters,  formerly  a  wedding  dish,  are  now  every-day  fare ;  for 
which,  aucordingly,  the  bankrupt  glutton  silently  prepares  the  incen- 
diary toreh.  While  formerly  the  father  disposed  of  his  boy,  now  the 
disposal  is  transferred  to  the  latter :  he  disposes,  forseeth,  of  his  &ther 
by  poison.  The  comitium  had  become  an  exchange,  the  criminal  trial 
a  mine  of  gold  for  the  jurymen.  No  law  is  any  longer  obeyed  save 
only  this  one,  that  nothing  is  given  for  nothing.  All  virtues  have  van- 
ished ;  in  their  stead  the  awakened  man  is  saluted  by  the  impiety, 
perfidy,  lewdness  of  the  new  denizens.  "  Alas  for  thee,  Marcos,  with 
such  a  sleep  and  sudi  an  awakening  1  "•^-Tfao  sketch  resembles  the 
GitUinarian  epoch,  shortly  after  which  (about  697)  the  old 
man  must  have  written  it,  and  there  lay  a  truth  in  the 
bitter  turn  at  the  close ;  where  Marcus,  properly  reproved  for  his  un- 
scasonaiblo  accusations  and  antiquarian  reminiscences,  is — with  a  mock 
application  of  a  primitive  Roman  customs-dragged  as  an  useless  old 
man  to  the  bridge  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  There  was  certainly  no 
longer  room  for  such  men  in  Rome. 

*  "The  innocent,"  so  ran  a  speech,  "thou  draggest  forth,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  and  on  the  high  margin  of  the  river's  bank  in  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  "  [thou  causest  them  to  be  slaughtered].  Several 
such  phrases,  that  ought  be  inserted  without  difficulty  in  a  common- 
pkee  novel,  occur. 
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of  words  newly  coined  or  derived  from  Uie  language  of 
conversation.  When  it  is  added  that  the  anthor's  model 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  only  Greek  historian  familiar  to  him 
was  Clitarchus,  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat  oscillating  between  history  and  fiction  in  the  manner 
of  the  semi-romaQce  which  bears  the  name  of  Curtius,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  Siaenna's  celebrated  his- 
torical work,  not  a  product  of  genuine  historical  criticism 
and  art,  but  the  first  Roman  essay  in  that  hybrid  mixture 
of  history  and  romance  so  much  a  fiivourite  with  the 
Greeks,  which  desires  to  make  the  groundwork  of  fects 
life-like  and  interesting  by  means  of  fictitious  details  and 
thereby  makes  it  insipid  and  untrue ;  and  it  will  no  longer 
excite  surprise  that  we  meet  with  the  same  Sisenna  as  trana* 
lator  of  Greek  fasliionable  romances  (p.  704). 

That  the  prospect  should  be  still  more  lamentable  in  the 

field  of  the  general  annals  of  the  city  and  even 
too^ty .*'       ^^  ^^®  world,  is  implied  in  the  natnre  of  the  case. 

The  increasing  activity  of  antiquarian  research  in- 
duced the  expectation  that  the  current  narrative  would  be  rec- 
tified fi'om  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sources ;  but  this 
hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  more  aud  the  deeper  men  in- 
vestigated, the  more  clearly  it  became  apparent  what  a  task 
it  was  to  write  a  critical  history  of  Rome.  The  difficulties 
even,  which  opposed  themselves  to  investigation  and  narra- 
tion, were  immense;  bub  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  were 
not  those  of  a  literary  kind.  The  conventional  early  history 
of  Rome,  as  it  had  now  be^i  narrated  and  believed  for  at 
least  ten  generations  (i.  590),  was  most  intimately  mixed  up 
with  the  civil  life  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  in  any  thorough 
and  honest  inquiry  not  only  had  details  to  be  modified  here 
and  there,  but  the  whole  building  had  to  be  overturned  as 
much  as  the  Franconian  primitive  history  of  king  Pharamund 
or  the  British  of  king  Arthur.  An  inquirer  of  conservative 
views,  such  as  was  Varro  for  instance,  could  have  no  wish 
to  put  his  hand  to  such  a  work ;  and  if  a  daring  freethinker 
had  undertaken  it,  an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  by  all 
good  citizens  against  this  worst  of  all  revolutionaries,  who 
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was  preparing  to  deprive  the  con8tituti(»uil  party  even  of 
their  past.  Thus  philological  and  antiquarian  research  de^ 
torred  from  the  writing  of  historj  rather  than  conduced 
towards  it.  Varro  and  the  more  sagacious  men  ia  general 
evidently  gave  up  the  task  of  annals  as  hopeless;  at  the 
most  they  arranged,  as  did  Titus  Pompon  i  us  Atticus,  the 
official  and  gentile  lists  in  unpretending  tabular  shape — a 
work  by  which  the  synchronistic  Graeco-Roman  chronology 
wns  Anally  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  oonven« 
tionally  fixed  for  posterity.  But  the  manufacture  of  city- 
ohronieles  of  course  did  notv  suspend  ita  activity ;  it  con- 
tinued to  supply  its  contributions  both  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  great  library  written  by  ennm  for  ennui,  while  the 
makers  of  the  books,  in  part  already  freedmen,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  research  properly  so  called. 
Such  of  these  writings  as  are  noticed — not  one  of  them  is 
preserved — seem  to  have  been  not  only  of  a  wholly  sec- 
ondary character,  but  in  great  part  even  pervaded  by  in- 
terested falsification.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicle  of  Quintus 
Claudius  Quadriganus  (about  6761)  was  written 
in  an  old-fiishioned  but  good  style,  and  studied 
at  least  a  commendable  brevity  in  the  representation  of  the 
fabulous  period.  Gaius  Licinius  Macer  (+  as 
late  praetor  in  688),  father  of  the  poet  Calvus 
(p.  702)  and  a  zealous  democrat,  laid  claim  more  than 
any  other  chronicler  to  documentary  research  and  criticism, 
but  his  libri  lintei  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  him  are 
in  the  highest  degree  suspicious,  and  an  interpolation  of 
the  whole  annals  for  purposes  of  a  democratic  character — 
an  interpolation  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  which  has 
passed  over  in  part  to  the  latter  annalists — ^is  probably 
traceable  to  him.  Lastly,  Valerius  Antias  ex- 
AnSii*  celled  all  his  predecessors  in  prolixity  as  well  as 
in  puerile  story-telling.  The  falsification  of 
Dumbers  was  here  systematically  carried  out  down  even  to 
contemporary  history,  and  the  primitive  history  of  Rome 
was  elaborated  once  more  from  one  form  of  insipidity  to 
another;  for  instance  the  narrative  of  the  way  in  which  tho 
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wise  Nutnn  aooording  to  the  instructions  of  the  nymph 
Egcria  caught  the  gods  Faunas  and  Picus  with  wine,  and  ihe 
beautiful  conversation  thereupon  held  by  the  same  Numa 
with  the  god  Jupiter,  cannot  be  too  urgently  recommended 
to  all  worshippers  of  the  so-called  legendary  history  of  Rome 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  believe  these  things — of 
rourse,  in  substance.  It  would  have  been  a  marvel  if  the 
Greek  novel-writers  of  this  period  had  allowed  such  mate- 
rials,  made  as  if  for  their  use,  to  escape  them.  In  &ct  there 
were  not  wanting  Greek  literati,  who  worked  up  the  Roroaii 
history  into  romances;  such  a  composition,  ft>r  instance, 
was  the  Five  Books  *^  ConcerniBg  Rome  "  of  the  Alexander 
Polybistor  already  mentioned  among  the  Greek  literati  liv- 
ing in  Rome  (p.  682),  a  preposterous  mixture  of  vapid  fai»> 
torical  tradition  and  trivial,  principally  erotic,  fiction*  He, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  took  the  first  steps  towards  filling  up 
the  five  hundred  years,  which  were  wanting  to  bring  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  the  origin  of  Rome  into  the  chrono- 
logical connection  required  by  the  &bles  on  either  side,  with 
one  of  those  lists  of  kings  without  achievements  which  were 
unhappily  fiimiliar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  chroniclers ; 
for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  he  that  launched  into  the  world 
the  kings  Aventinus  and  Tiberinus  and.  the  Alban  gens  of 
the  Silvii,  whom  the  following  times  accordingly  did  not 
neglect  to  furnish  in  detail  with  name,  period  of  reigning, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  definitencss,  also  a  portrait. 

Thus  from  various  sides  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Greeks  finds  its  way  into  Roman  historiography ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  not  the  least  portion  of  what  we 
are  accustomiHi  now^-days  to  call  tradition  of  the  Roman 
primitive  times  proceeds  from  sources  of  thd  stamp  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  chivalrous  romances  of  Fouqu^— 
an  edifying  consideration,  which  may  be  commended  to 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  humour  of  history  and  who 
Know  how  to  appreciate  the  comical  aspect  of  the  piety  still 
cherished  in  certain  circles  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
king  Numa. 

A  novelty  in  the  Roman  literature  of  this  period  is  the 
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tTnirersai       appearance  of  universal  hisU^ry  or,  to  speak  more 
history.  corrGctlv,  of  RooiaD  and  Greek  history  conjoined, 

Nepo8.  alongside  of  the  native  annuls.     CV-Tnelius  Nepu» 

ioo-«).  (c.  650 — c.  725)  first  supplied  an  universal  chron- 

icle (published  before  700)  and  a  general  collec- 
tion  of  bic»graphies — arranged  according  to  certain  categories 
—of  Romans  and  Greeks  distinguished  in  politics  or  litera- 
ture or  of  men  at  tuiy  rate  who  exercised  influence  on  the 
Ronaau  or  Greek  history.  These  works  are  of  a  kindred 
nature  with  the  universal  histories  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  cotnposin£( ;  and  these  very  Greek 
world-chronicles,  such  as  that  of  Kastor  son-in-law  of  the 
Galatiau  king  Deiotarus,  concluded  in  698,  now 
began  to  include  in  their  range  the  Roman  his- 
tory which  previously  they  had  neglected.  These  works 
certainly  attempted,  just  like  Polybius,  to  substitute  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  for  the  more  local  one; 
but  that  which  in  PcJybius  was  the  result  of  a  grand  and 
clear  conception  and  deep  historical  feeling  was  in  these 
chronicles  rather  the  product  of  the  practical  exigencies  of 
school  and  self-instruction.  These  general  chronicles,  trea- 
tises for  scholastic  instruction  or  manuals  for  reference,  and 
the  whole  literature  therewith  connected  which  subs^'quently 
bv;canie  vei-y  copious  in  the  Latin  language  also,  can  hardly 
l)e  reckoned  as  belonging  to  artistic  historical  composition  ; 
and  Nopos  himself  in  particular  was  a  mere  c<impilor  dis- 
tinguished neither  by  spirit  nor  even  by  symmetrical  plan. 

The  hislorioijraphy  of  this  period  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  in  a  high  degree  characteristic,  but  it  is  as  far  from 
pleasing  as  the  age  itself.  The  interpenetration  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  is  in  no  field  so  clearly  apparent  as  in 
that  of  history;  here  the  respective  literatures  become 
earliest  equalized  in  matter  and  form,  and  the  conception  of 
Helleno-ltalic  history  as  anunity,  in  which  Polybius  was  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  was  now  learned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  bovs  at  school.  But  while  the  Mediterranean  state 
had  found  a  historian  before  it  had  become  conscious  of  its 
own    existence,   i.ow,   when   that  consciousness   had    been 
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attained,  there  did  not  arise  either  among  the  Greeks  or 
among  the  Romans  any  man  who  was  able  to  give  to  it 
adequate  expression.  "  There  is  no  such  thing,"  says  Cioero, 
'^  as  Romaic  historical  composition ; "  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  this  is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth.  The  man  of 
research  turns  away  from  writing  history,  the  writer  of  his- 
tory turns  away  from  research ;  historical  literature  oscil 
lates  between  the  school  book  and  the  romance.  All  the 
species  of  pure  art — epos,  drama,  lyric  poetry,  history — are 
worthless  in  this  worthless  world ;  but  in  no  species  is  the 
intellectual  decay  of  the  Ciceronian  age  reflected  with  so  ter- 
rible a  clearness  as  in  its  historiography. 

The  minor  historical  literature  of  this  period  displays  on 
the  other  hand,  amidst  many  insignificant  and 
•tibsidiary       forgotten  productions,  one  treatise  of  the  first 
'^'       rank — the   Memoirs  of  Caesar,   or  rather  the 
Military  Report  of  the  democratic  general  to  the 
§JJ5rt!*         people  from  whom  he  had  received  his  commis- 
sion.    The  most  finished  section,  and  that  which 
alone  was  published  by  the  author  himself,  describing  the 
Celtic  campaigns  down  to  70Sf,  is  evidently  do- 
signed  to  justify  as  well  as  possible  before  the 
public  the  formally  unconstitutional  enterprise  of  Caesar  in 
conquering  a  great  country  and  constantly  increasing  his 
army  for  that  object  without  instructions  from  the  competent 
authority  ;  it  was  written  and  given  forth  in -703, 
when  the  storm  broke  out  against   Caesar   iu 
Rome  and  he  was  summoned   to  dismiss  his  army  and 
answer  for  his  conduct*     The  author  of  this  vindication 

*  That  the  treatise  on  the  Oallio  war  was  published  all  at  once,  has 
been  long  conjectured ;  the  dlsiinct  proof  that  it  was  bo,  is  fumi-'heti 
by  the  mention  of  the  equalization  of  the  Boii  and  the  Haedui  already 
m  the  first  book  (c.  28)  whereas  the  Boii  still  appear  in  the  seventh 
(o.  10)  as  tributary  subjects  of  the  Haedui,  and  evidently  only  obtained 
equal  rights  with  their  former  masters  ou  account  of  their  conduct  and 
Uiat  of  the  Haedui  in  the  war  against  Yercingetoriz.  On  the  other 
nand  any  one  who  attentively  follows  the  history  of  the  time  will  fiuid 
In  the  expression  as  to  the  Milonian  crisis  (vii.  6)  a  proof  that  the 
treatise  was  published  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war ;  not  because 
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writes,  as  h6  h  mself  says,  entirely  as  an  officer  and  care- 
fully avoids  extending  his  military  report  to  the  hazardous 
departments  of  political  organization  and  administration. 
His  incidental  and  partisan  treatise  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
military  report  is  itself  a  piece  of  history  lilie  the  bulletins 
of  Napoleon,  but  it  is  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  an 
historical  work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  the  objective 
foi-m  which  the  narrative  assumes  is  that  of  the  magistrate, 
not  that  of  the  historian.  But  in  this  modest  character  the 
work  is  masterly  and  finished,  more  than  any  other  in  all 
Roman  literature.  The  narrative  is  always  terse  and  never 
scanty,  always  simple  and  never  careless,  always  of  trans- 
parent vividness  and  never  strained  or  affected.  The  lan- 
guage is  completely  pure  from  archaisms  and  from  vulgar- 
isms— the  type  of  the  modern  urbanitas.  In  the  Books 
concerning  the  Civil  War  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  author 
had  desired  to  avoid  war  and  could  not  avoid  it,  and  perhaps 
also  that  in  Caesar's  soul,  as  in  every  other,  the  period  of 
hope  was  purer  and  fresher  than  that  of  fulfilment ;  but 
over  the  treatise  on  the  Gallic  war  there  is  diffused  a  bright 
serenity,  a  simple  charm,  which  are  no  less  unique  in  litera- 
ture than  Caesar  is  in  history. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  were  the  letters  interchanged  be- 
tween the  statesmen  and  literati  of  this  period, 
nlondenoa.      which  were  carefully  collected  and  published  in 
the  follow  ing  epoch ;  such  as  the  correspondence 

Poropeins  is  there  praised,  bat  because  Caesar  there  approves  the  ex- 
ceptional laws  of  702  (p.  391).     This  he  might  and  could  not  but  do,  so 
long  as  he  sought  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  accommodation  withPompe- 
ius  (p.  426),  but  not  after  the  rupture,  when  he  rcver&cd  the  condem- 
nations  that  took  place  on  the  basis  of  tboRC  laws  injurious  for  him 
(p.  548).    Accordingly  the  publication  of  this  treatise  has 
been  quite  rightly  placed  in  708. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  we  disoem  most  distinctly  In  the  con- 
stant, often — most  decidedly,  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  the  Aquitanlan 
expedition  iii.  11 — ^not  successful,  justification  of  every  single  act  of 
war  as  a  defensive  measure  which  the  state  of  things  had  rendered  in- 
evitable.   That  the  adversarios  of  Caesar  censured  his  attacks  on  the 
Celts  and  Germans  above  all  as  unprovoked,  is  well  known  (Sneton, 
Ckxes,  24). 

Vou  IV.— 31 
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of  Caesar  himself,  of  Cicero,  Calvus  and  others.  They  caa 
still  less  be  included  among  strictly  literary  performances ; 
but  this  literature  of  correspondence  was  a  rich  store-house 
for  historical  as  for  all  other  research,  and  the  most  faithful 
mirror  of  an  epoch  in  which  so  much  of  the  worth  of  past 
times  and  so  much  spirit,  cleverness,  and  talent  were  evapora 
ted  and  dissipated  in  trifling. 

A  journalist  literature  in  the  modern  sense  was  nevei 
formed  in  Rome ;  literary  warfare  continued  to  be  confined 
to  the  writing  of  pamphlets  and,  along  with  this,  to  the  cus- 
tom generally  diffused  at  that  time  of  annotating  the  notices 
destined  for  the  publio  in  places  of  resort  with  the  pencil  or 
the  pen.  On  the  other  hand  subordinate  persons  were  em- 
ployed to  note  down  the  events  of  the  day  and  news  of  the 
city  for  the  absent  men  of  quality  ;  and  Caesar  as  early  as 
his  first  consulship  took  fitting  measures  for  the  immediate 
publication  of  an  extract  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate. 
From  the  private  journals  of  those  Roman  penny-a-liners 

and  these  official  current  reports  there  arose  a 
SwT  s^^  ^^  news-sheet  for  the  capital  (acta  diurna\ 

in  which  the  ersumi  of  the  business  discussed 
before  the  people  and  in  the  senate,  and  births,  deaths,  and 
such  like  were  recorded.  This  became  a  not  unimportant 
source  for  history,  but  remained  without  proper  political  as 
without  literary  significance. 

To  subsidiary  historical  literature  belongs  of  right  also 

the  composition  of  orations.     The  speech  whether 

written  down  or  not,  is  in  its  nature  ephemeral 
and  does  not  belong  to  literature ;  but  it  may,  like  the  re- 
port and  the  letter,  and  indeed  still  more  readily  than  these, 
come  to  be  included,  through  the  significance  of  the  moment 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  from  which  it  springs,  among  the 
permanent  treasures  of  the  national  literature.  Thus  in 
Rome  the  records  of  orations  of  a  political  tenor  delivered 
before  the  burgesses  or  the  jurymen  had  for  long  played  a 
great  part  in  publio  lifo ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  speeches 
of  Gaius  Gracchus  in  particular  were  justly  reckoned  among 
the  classical  Roman  writings.     But  in  this  epoch  a  singular 
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DeoUne  of      c^l^cMQig^  occurred  on  all  hands.    The  oomposition 
poUtiioBi         of  political  speeches  was  on  the  decline  like  po" 

litical  speaking  itself.  The  political  speech  in 
Rome,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  polities,  reached  its  cul- 
minating point  in  the  discussions  before  the  burgesses ;  there 
the  orator  was  not  fettered,  as  in  the  senate,  by  corporate 
considerations  and  burdensome  forms,  nor,  as  in  the  judicial 
addresses,  by  the  interests — in  themselves  foreign  to  politics 
— rof  the  accusation  and  defence;  there  alone  his  heart 
swelled  proudly  before  the  whole  great  and  mighty  Roman 
people  hanging  on  his  lips.  But  all  this  was  now  gone. 
Not  as  though  there  was  any  lack  of  orators  or  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  speeches  delivered  before  the  burgesses ;  on  the 
contrary  political  authorship  only  now  waxed  copious,  and 
it  began  to  become  a  standing  complaint  at  table  that  the 
host  incommoded  his  guests  by  reading  before  them  his  latest 
orations.  Publius  Clodius  had  his  speeches  to  the  people 
issued  as  pamphlets,  just  like  Gains  Gracchus ;  but  two  men 
may  do  the  same  thing  without  producing  the  same  effect. 
The  more  important  leaders  even  of  the  opposition,  especially 
Caesar  himself,  did  not  often  address  the  burgesses,  and  no 
longer  published  the  speeches  which  they  delivered ;  indeed 
they  partly  sought  for  their  political  fugitive  writings  an- 
other form  than  the  traditional  one  of  conHanes,  in  which 
respect  more  especially  the  writings  praising  and  ^ensuring 
Cato  (p.  552)  are  remarkable.  This  is  easily  explained. 
Gaius  Gracchus  had  addressed  the  burgesses ;  now  men  ad- 
dressed the  populace ;  and  as  the  audience,  so  was  the  speech. 
No  wonder  that  the  reputable  political  author  shunned  a 
dress  which  implied  that  he  had  directed  his  words  to  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  Forum.  , 

While  the  composition  of  orations  thus  declined  from 

its  former  literary  and  political  value  in  the  same 
StenSure  Way  as  all  branches  of  literature  which  were  the 
innT^        natural  growth  of  the  national  life,  there  began 

at  the  same  time  a  singular,  non-political,  litera- 
ture of  pleadings.  Hitherto  the  Romans  had  known  .y.irKing 
of  the  idea  that  the  address  of  an  advocate  a«  sitcb  w^s 
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destined  not  only  for  the  jadges*  acnd  the  prntiee,  but  also  for 
the  literary  edification  of  oontemporaries  and  posterity ;  no 
advocate  had  ivritten  down  and  published  his  pleadings, 
unless  they  were  possibly  at  the  same  time  political  orations 
and  in  so  £ir  were  fitted  to  be  circulated  as  party  writings, 
and  this  had  not  occurred  very  frequently.  Even  Quintus 
114-50  Hortensius   (640 — 704),   the    most    celebrated 

Roman  advocate  in  the  first  years  of  this  period, 
published  but  few  speeches  and  these  apparently  only  such 

as  were  wholly  or  half  politi^l.  It  was  his 
°'^-  suoeeosor  \n  the  leadersbip  of  the  Romta  W, 

MaroQs  TuUlus  Cioero  (648^—71 1)  who  was  from 

tiie  outset  quite  as  miK^h  author  as  forensic 
oratory  he  published  his  pleadings  regularly,  even  when 
they  were  not  at  all  or  but  remotely  connected  with  politics. 
This  was  a  token,  not  of  progress,  but  of  an  unnatural  and 
degenerate  state  of  things.  In  Athens  also  the  appearance 
of  non*politieal  pleadings  among  the  forms  of  literature  was 
a  sign  of  debility ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  in  Rome,  which 
did  not  like  Athens  by  a  sort  of  necessity  produce  this  nud- 
formation  through  an  exaggerated  pursuit  of  rhetoric,  but 
borrowed  it  from  abroad  arbitrarily  and  in  antagonism  to 
the  better  traditions  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  new  species  of 
literature  came  rapidly  into  vogue,  partly  because  it  had 
various  points  of  contact  and  coincidence  with  the  earlier 
authorship  of  political  orations,  partly  because  the  unpoetic, 
dogmatical,  rhetorizing  temperament  of  the  Romans  offered 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  new  seed,  as  indeed  at  the  present 
day  the  speeches  of  advocates  and  even  a  sort  of  literature 
of  law-proceedings  are  of  some  importance  in  Italy. 
«     Thus  oratorical  authorship  emancipated  from  politics  was 

naturalized  in  the  Roman  literary  world  by 
^S^^        Cioero.     We  have  already  had  occasion  several 

times  to  mention  this  many-sided  man.  As  a 
statesman  without  insight,  o{Hnion,  or  purpose,  he  figured 
successively  as  democrat,  as  aristocrat,  and  as  a  tool  of  the 
monarchs,  and  was  never  more  than  a  short-sighted-  egotist. 
Where  he  exhibited  the  appearance  of  action,  the  questions 
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to  which  bis  «^tiou  applied  hod,  as  a  rule,  just  reached  their 
solution;  thus  he  came  forward  in  the  trial  of  Verres 
against  the  senatorial  judieia  when  they  were  already  set 
aside;  thus  he  was  silent  at  the  discussion  on  the  Gabinian, 
and  acted  «8  a  champion  of  the  Manilian,  law;  thus  he 
thundered  against  Catilina  when  his  departure  wss  already 
settled,  and  so  forth,  ^e  was  valiant  in  opposition  to  sh^m 
attacks,  »nd  he  knocked  down  ip^ny  walls  of  pasteboard 
with  i  loud  din  (  no  serious  rositter  was  ever,  either  in  good 
or  evi),  decided  by  him,  md  the  execution  of  the  C^tili^ap 
rians  in  particular  w^  far  more  due  to  his  acquiescence 
than  to  his  instigation.  Iq  fk  litersry  point  of  view  we  have 
already  noticed  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  modern  Latin 
prose  (p.  677) ;  his  importance  rests  on  his  mastery  of 
style,  and  it  is  only  as  a  stylist  that  he  shows  confidence  in 
himself.  Li  the  character  of  an  author,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  stands  quite  ^  low  as  ip  that  of  a  statesman.  He  es- 
sayed the  most  varied  tasks,  sang  the  great  deeds  of  Marius 
and  his  own  petty  achievements  in  endless  hexameters,  beat 
Demosthenes  off  the  field  with  his  speeches,  atid  Plato  with  his 
philosophic  dialogues ;  and  time  alone  was  wanting  for  him 
to  vanquish  al(>o  Thucydides.  He  was  in  fact  so  thoroughly 
a  dabbler^  thftt  it  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  indifierence 
to  what  work  he  applied  his  hand.  By  nature  a  journalist 
in  the  worst  9ense  of  that  term — ^abounding,  as  he  himself 
says,  in  words,  poor  beyond  aU  conception  in  ideas—  there 
was  no  department  in  whioh  he  could  not  with  the  help  of  a 
few  books  have  rapidly  got  up  by  translation  or  compilation 
a  readable  essay.  IJis  correspondence  uiirrors  most  fidth- 
fuUy  his  character.  People  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
interesting  and  clever ;  and  it  is  so,  as  long  as  it  reflects  tha 
urban  or  villa  life  of  the  world  of  quality ;  but  where  the 
writer  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  as  in  exile,  in  Ciiicia, 
and  alter  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  it  is  stale  and  empty  as  was 
ever  the  soul  of  a  feuilletonist  banished  from  his  familiar 
circles.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  such  a  statesman 
and  such  a  liuh-aieur  could  not,  as  a  man,  exhibit  aught  else 
Uian  a  thinly  vai*nisbcd  superficiality  and  heartlessnesa. 
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Must  we  still  describe  the  orator  1  The  great  author  is  also 
a  great  man ;  and  in  the  great  orator  more  especially  con 
viction  or  passion  flow  forth  with  a  clearer  and  more  imp» 
tuous  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  breast  than  in  the  scao 
tiiy-gifled  many  who  merely  count  and  are  nothing.  Cicerc 
had  no  conviction  and  no  passion ;  he  was  nothing  but  an 
advocate,  and  not.a  good  one.  He  understood  how  to  set 
forth  his  narrative  of  the  case  with  piquancy  of  anecdote, 
to  excite,  if  not  the  feeling,  at  any  rate  the  aentimentality  of 
his  hearers,  and  to  enliven  the  dry  business  of  legal  plead- 
ing by  cleverness  or  witticisms  mostly  of  a  personal  sort; 
his  better  orations,  though  they  are  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  free  gracefulness  and  the  sure  point  of  the  most  excel- 
lent compositions  of  this  sort,  for  instance  the  Memoirs  of 
Beaumarchais,  yet  form  easy  and  agreeable  reading.  But 
while  the  very  advanti^es  just  indicated  will  appear  to  the 
serious  judge  as  advantages  of  very  dubious  value,  the  ab- 
solute want  of  political  discei-nment  in  the  orations  on  con^ 
stitutional  questions  and  of  juristic  deduction  in  the  foren- 
sic addresses,  the  egotism  forgetful  of  its  duty  and  constantly 
losing  sight  of  the  cause  while  thinking  of  the  advocate,  the 
dreadful  barrenness  of  thought  in  the  Ciceronian  orations 
must  revolt  every  reader  of  feeling  and  judgment. 

If  there  is  anything  wonderful  in  the  case,  it  is  in  truth 

not  the  orations,  but  the  admiration  which  they 
25SiSi.        excited.     As  to  Cicero  every  unbiassed  person 

will  soon  make  up  his  mind :  Ciceronianism  is  a 
problem,  which  in  fact  cannot  be  properly  solved,  but  can 
only  be  resolved  into  that  greater  mystery  of  human  nar 
tare — ^language  and  the  effect  of  language  on  the  mind. 
Inasmuch  as  the  noble  Latin  language,  just  before  it  per- 
ished as  a  national  idiom,  was  once  more  as  it  were  com- 
prehensively grasped  by  that  dexterous  stylist  and  deposited 
m  his  copious  writings,  something  of  the  power  which  lan- 
guage exercises,  and  of  the  piety  which  it  awakens,  was 
transferred  to  the  unworthy  vessel.  The  Romans  possessed 
no  great  Latin  prose-writer ;  for  Caesar  was,  like  Napc^eon, 
only  incidentally  an  author.     Was  it  to  be    wondered  at 
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that,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  one,  they  should  at  least 
honour  the  genius  of  the  language  in  the  great  stylist?  and 
that,  like  Cicero  himself,  Cicero's  readers  also  should  accus« 
torn  themselves  to  ask  not  what,  but  how  he  had  written? 
Custom  and  the  schoolmaster  then  completed  what  the 
power  of  language  had  begun. 

Cicero's  contemporaries  however  were,  as  may  readily 

be  conceived,  far  less  involved  in  this  strange 
to^l^r^      idolatry  than  many  of  their  successors.    The 

Ciceronian  manner  ruled  no  doubt  throughout  a 
generation  the  Roman  advocat^world,  just  as  the  far  worse 
manner  of  Hortensius  had  done ;  but  the  most  considerable 
men,  such  as  Caesar,  kept  themselves  always  aloof  from  it, 
and  among  the  younger  generation  there  arose  in  all  men 
of  fresh  and  living  talent  the  most  decided  opposition  to 
that  hybrid  and  feeble  rhetoric.  They  found  Cicero's  lan- 
guage deficient  in  precision  and  chasteness,  his  jests  defi- 
cient in  liveliness,  his  arrangement  deficient  in  clearness  and 
articulate  division,  and  above  all  his  whole  eloquence  want- 
ing in  the  fire  which  makes  the  orator.  Instead  of  the 
Ehodian  eclectics  men  began  to  recur  to  the  genuine  Ati:c 
CaiTTMand  orators,  especially  to  Lysias  and  Demosthenes, 
^i8«»o-         and  sought  to  naturalize  a  more  vigorous  and 

masculine  eloquence  in  Home.  Representatives 
of  this  tendency  were,  the  solemn  but  stiff  Marcus  «[unius 
jj^^^  Brutus  (669 — ^712) ;  the  two  political  partisans 

8^-48,  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus  (672 — ^706 ;  p.  549)  and 

**•  Gains  Scribonius  Curio  (+705;  p.  426,  471)— 

both  as  orators  full  of  spirit  and  life ;  Calvus  well  known 
82-«*  also  as  a  poet  (672 — ^706),  the  literary  cory 

phaeus  of  this  younger  group  of  orators ;  and  the  earnest 

and  conscientious  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio  (678 — 

757).  Undeniably  there  was  more  taste  and 
more  spirit  in  this  younger  oratorical  literature  than  in  the 
"Hortensian  and  Ciceronian  put  together ;  but  we  are  not 
able  to  judge  how  far,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  revolution 
which  rapidly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  richly  gifled 
group  with   the  single  exception  of  Pollio,   those  better 
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jrorins  attained  development  The  time  allotted  to  thein 
was  but  too  brief.  The  new  monarchy  began  by  making 
war  on  freedom  of  speech,  and  soon  wholly  suppressed  the 
political  oration  (p.  SOI ).  Thenceforth  the  subordinate  spe* 
cies  of  the  pure  advocate-pleading  was  doubtless  still  re- 
tained in  literature ;  but  the  higher  art  and  literature  of 
oratory,  which  thoroughly  depend  on  political  excitement, 
perished  with  the  latter  of  necessity  and  for  ever. 

Lastly  there  sprang  up  in  the  aesthetic  literature  of  this 
The  artifl-      period  the  artistic  treatment  of  subjects  of  pro- 
mi  dia-  fessional  science  in  the  form  of  the  stylistic  dia- 
logue * 
applied  to       loffue,  which  had  been  very  extensively  in  use 

fessiunai  among  the  Crreeki^  and  had  been  already  em- 
ci'ccro'8  ployed  also  in  isolated  cases  among  the  Romans 

dioioguM.        ^j.j^  563).     Cicero  especially  made  various  at- 
tempts at  presenting  rhetorical  and  philosophical  subjects  in 
this  form  and  making  the  professional  manual  a  suitable 
book  for  reading.     His  chief  writings  are  the 
De  Orator e  (written  in  699),  to  which  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  eloquence  (the  dialogue  Brutus 
written  in  708)  and  other  minor  rhetorical  es- 
says were  added  by  way  of  supplement ;  and  the  treatise 
^  Be  BepuhlicA  (written  in  700),  with  which  the 

^2'  treatise  Be  Legibvs  (written  in  702  ?)  after  the 

model  of  Plato  is  brought  into  connection.  They  are  no 
great  works  of  art,  but  undoubtedly  they  are  the  works  in 
which  the  excellences  of  the  author  are  most,  and  his  faults 
least,  conspicuous.  The  rhetorical  writings  are  far  from 
coming  up  to  the  didactic  chasteness  of  form  and  precision 
of  thought  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to  Herennius,  but  they 
c«»iitain  instead  a  store  of  practical  fnrensic  experience  and 
forensic  anecdotes  of  all  sorts  easily  and  tastefully  set  forth, 
and  in  fact  solve  the  pr<)blem  of  combining  didactic  in- 
struction with  ainusemont.  The  treatise  De  Bepublicd 
carries  out,  in  a  singular  mongrel  compound  of  history  and 
philosophy,  the  leading  idea  that  the  existing  constitution 
of  Rome  is  substantially  the  ideal  state-organization  sought 
for  by  philosophers ;  an  idea  indeed  iui>t  as  unphilosophical  as 
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uuhistorical,  and  besides  not  even  peculiar  to  the  author,  but 
vnich,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  became  and  remaiued 
popular.  The  scieutUic  groundwork  of  these  rhetorical  and 
political  writinga  of  Cicero  belongs  of  course  entirely  to  the 
Greeks,  and  many  of  the  details  also,  such  as  the  grand  con* 
eluding  effect  in  the  treatise  J)e  Republic^  the  Dream  of 
Scipio,  are  directly  borrowed  from  them ;  yet  they  possess 
comparative  originality,  inasmuch  i^  the  elaboration  shows 
throughout  Roman  local  colouring,  and  the  proud  conscious* 
ness  of  political  life,  which  the  Boman  was  certainly  enti« 
tied  to  feel  as  compared  with  the  Greeks,  makes  the  author 
even  confront  his  Greek  ii^atructors  with  a  certain  iudepend* 
ence.  The  form  of  Cicero's  ditdogue  is  doubtless  neither 
the  genuine  interrogative  dialectics  of  the  best  Greek  artifi- 
cial dialogue  nor  the  genuine  conversational  tone  of  Diderot 
or  Lessing;  but  the  great  groups  of  advocates  gathering 
around  Crassus  and  Antonius  and  of  the  older  and  younger 
statesmen  of  the  Scip ionic  circle  furnish  a  lively  and  effect- 
ive framework,  fitting  channels  for  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical references  and  anecdotes,  and  convenient  resting- 
points  for  the  scientific  discussion.  The  style  is  quite  as 
elaborate  and  polished  as  in  the  best-written  orations,  and 
so  far  liiore  pleasing  than  these,  since  the  author  does  not 
often  in  this  field  make  a  vain  attempt  at  pathos. 

While  these  rhetorical  and  political  writings  of  Cicero 
with  a  philosophic  colouring  are  not  devoid  of  merits  the 
compiler  on  the  other  hand  completely  failed,  when  in  the 
involuntary  leisure  of  the  last  years  of  his  life 
(709-710)   he   applied   himself   to  philosophy 
proper,  and  with  equal  peevishness  and  precipitation  com- 
posed iai  a  couple  of  months  a  philosophical  library.    The 
receipt  was  very  simple,     in  rude  imitation  of  the  popular 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  form  of  dialogue  was 
employed  chiefly  for  the  setting  forth  and  criticising  of  the 
different  older  systems,  Cicero  stitched  together  the  Epicu* 
rean,  Stoic,  and  Syncretist  writings  handling  the  same  prob- 
lem, as  they  came  or  were  given  to  his  hand,  into,  a  so-calh-d 
dialogue.     And  all  that  he  did  «n  his  own  part  was,  to  sup 
Vol   IV.— 31* 
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ply  an  inti'oductioc.  prefixed  to  the  new  book  irom  the  ai^r 
pie  collection  of  prefaces  for  future  works  which  he  had  be- 
side him ;  to  impart  a  certain  popular  character,  inasmuch 
as  he  interwove  Roman  examples  and  references,  and 'some* 
times  digressed  to  subjects  irrelevant  but  more  fiimiliar  to 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
portment of  the  orator  in  the  De  Offidu ;  and  to  exhibit 
that  sort  of  bungling,  which  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  not 
attained  to  philosophic  thinking  or  even  to  philosophio 
knowledge  and  who  works  rapidly  and  boldly,  shows  in  the 
reproduction  of  dialectic  trains  of  thought.  In  this  way  no 
doubt  a  multitude  of  thick  tomes  might  very  quickly  come 
into  existence — ^*'  They  are  copies,'*  wrote  the  author  him- 
self to  a  friend  who  wondered  at  his  fertility ;  **  they  give 
me  little  trouble,  for  I  supply  only  the  words  and  these  I 
have  in  abundance."  Against  this  nothing  further  could  be 
said  ;  but  any  one  who  seeks  classical  productions  in  works 
so  written  can  only  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  matters 
a  becoming  silence. 

Of  the  sciences  only  a  single  one  manifested  vigorous 

ProfefBionai  ^^^®'  ^^**  ^^  Latin  philology.  The  scheme  of 
w*«M»^.  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research  within  the 
loiogy.  domain  of  the  Latin  race,  planned  by  Silo,  was 

carried  out  especially  by  his  disciple  Varro  on 
the  grandest  scale.  There  appeared  comprehensive  elabora- 
tions of  the  whole  stores  of  the  language,  more  especially 
the  extensive  grammatical  commentaries  of  Figulus  and  the 
great  work  of  Varro  De  Lingua  Latina  ;  monographs  on 
grammar  and  the  history  of  the  language,  such  as  Varro's 
writings  on  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  on  synonyms, 
on  the  age  of  the  letters,  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
scholia  on  the  older  literature,  especially  on  Plautus ;  works 
of  literary  history,  biographies  of  poets,  investigations  into 
the  earlier  drama,  into  the  scenic  division  of  the  comedies 
of  Plautus,  and  into  their  gc^nulHeness.  Latin  archaeology, 
which  embraced  the  whole  older  history  and  the  ritual  law 
apart  from  practical  jurisprudence,  was  comprehended  in 
VaiTo's  "  Antiquities  of  Things  Human  and  Divine,**  which 
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was  and  for  all  times  roinaincd  the  fundamental  treatise  on 
the  subject  (published  between  687  and  709). 
The  first  portion,  "  Of  Things  Human,"  described 
the  primeval  age  of  Rome,  the  divisions  of  city  and  coun- 
try, the  sciences  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  lastly,  tlio 
public  transactions  at  home  and  in  war ;  in  the  second  half, 
"  Of  Things  Divine,**  the  state-theology,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  colleges  of  experts,  of  the  holy  places,  of 
the  religious  festivals,  of  sacrificial  and  votive  gifU,  and 
lastly  of  the  gods  themselves  were  summarily  unfolded. 
Moreover,  besides  a  number  of  monographs — e.  g,  on  the 
descent  of  the  Roman  people,  on  the  Roman  pentes  descend- 
ed from  Troy,  on  the  tribes — there  was  added,  as  a  larger 
and  more  independent  supplement,  the  treatise  "  Of  the 
Life  of  the  Roman  people  " — ^a  remarkable  attempt  at  a 
history  of  Roman  manners,  which  sketched  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  domestic  life,  finance,  and  culture  in  the  regal,  the 
early  republican,  the  Ilannibalic,  and  the  most  recent  peiiod. 
These  labours  of  Varro  were  based  on  an  empiric  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  world  and  its  adjacent  Hellenic  domain 
more  various  and  greater  in  its  kind  than  any  other  Roman 
either  before  or  after  him  possessed — a  knowledge  to  which 
living  observation  and  the  study  of  literature  alike  con- 
tributed. The  eulogy  of  his  contemporaries  was  well  de- 
served, that  Varro  had  enabled  his  countrymen — strangers 
in  their  own  world — to  know  their  position  in  their  native 
land,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  who  and  where  they  were. 
But  criticism  and  system  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  His 
Greek  information  seems  to  have  come  from  somewhat  con- 
fused sources,  and  there  are  traces  that  even  in  the  Roman 
field  the  writer  was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical romance  of  his  time.  The  matter  is  doubtless  in- 
serted in  a  convenient  and  symmetrical  framework,  but  not 
classified  or  treated  methodically*  and  with  all  his  eflTorts  to 

*  A  remarkable  example  is  the  general  expositton  regarding  cattle 
in  the  treatise  on  Husbandry  (it.  1)  with  the  nine  times  nine  subdivi* 
sions  of  the  doctrine  of  cattle-rearing,  with  the  "  incredible  but  true  " 
fact  that  the  mares  at  Olisipo  (LislM>n)  become  pregnant  by  the  wind, 
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Ijiiiig  tradition  and  2)ersohaI  observation  into  harmony,  tho 
B<;ientlfic  labours  of  Varro  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  a  cer- 
tain implicit  faith  in  tradition  or  of  an  unpractical  scholasti- 
cism.  The  connection  with  Greek  philology  consists  in 
the  imitation  of  its  defects  more  than  of  its  excellences;  for 
instance,  the  basing  of  etymologies  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound  both  in  Varro  himself  and  in  the  other  philologists 
of  this  epoch  runs  into  pure  guesswork  and  often  into  down- 
right absurdity.*  In  its  empiric  confidence  and  copiousness 
as  well  as  in  its  empiric  inadequacy  and  want  of  method 
the  Varronian  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  English  national 
philology,  and  just  like  the  latter,  finds  its  centre  in  the 
study  of  the  older  drama.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  monarchical  literature  developed  the  rules  of  language 
in  contradistinction  to  this  linguistic  empiricism  (p,  679). 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  significant  that  there  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  modern  grammarians  no  less  a  man  than  Caesar 
himself,  who  in  his  treatise  on  Analogy  (given 
forth  between  696  and  704)  first  undertook  to 
bring  free  language  under  the  power  of  law. 

Alongside  of  this  extraordinary  stir  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lology the  small  amount  of  activity  in 'the  other 
professional     scicnccs  IS  surprisHig.     What  appeared  of  im- 
Boienocfl.  portance  in  philosophy — such  as  Lucretius'  rep- 

resentation of  the  Epicurean  system  in  the  poetical  child- 
dress  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  better  writings 
of  Cicero — produced  its  effect  and  found  its  audience  not 
through  its  philosophic  contents,  but  in  spite  of  these  solely 

and  generally  with  its  singular  mixture  of  philosophical,  historical,  and 
Bgrifultnral  nolices. 

*  Thus  Varro  derives  facere  from  fadu^  becatuM  he  who  maket 
anytliing  gives  to  it  aa  appearance,  vo^a,  the  fox,  afier  Stilo  from 
volare  pcdibua  as  the  flyiug-iooted  ;  Gaius  Trebatius,  a  philological  jurist 
of  this  age,  derives  sacellum  from  s<icra  cella,  Figulus  /rater  from  fen 
allfr  and  so  forth.  This  practice,  which  appears  not  merely  in  isolated 
instances  but  as  a  main  element  of  the  philological  literature  of  this 
age,  presents  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  mode  in  which  till  recent- 
ly compnnitive  philology  was  prosecuted,  before  insight  into  the  organ^ 
istn  of  language  put  a  sstop  to  the  occupation  of  the  empirics. 
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thnjugh  its  aesthetic  form ;  the  numerous  translations  of 
Epicurean  writings  and  the  Pythagorean  works,  such  as 
Varro's  great  ti*eatise  on  the  Elements  of  Numbers  and  tha 
still  more  copious  one  of  Figulus  concerning  the  Gods,  had 
beyond  doubt  neither  scientific  nor  formal  value. 

Even  the  professional  sciences  were  but  feebly  culti« 
vated.  Varro's  Books  on  Husbandry  written  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  are  no  doubt  more  methodical  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  Cato  and  Saserna^-on  which  accordingly  he 
drops  many  a  side  glance  of  censure — ^but  have  on  the  whole 
proceeded  more  from  the  study  than,  like  those  earlier 
works,  from  living  experience.  Of  the  juristic  labours  of 
Varro  and  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Kufus  (consul  in 
703)  hardly  aught  more  can  be  said,  than  that 
they  contributed  to  the  dialectic  and  philosophical  embel- 
lishment of  Roman  jurisprudence.  And  there  is  nothing 
farther  here  to  be  mentioned,  except  perhaps  the  three 
books  of  Gains  Matius  on  cooking,  pickling,  and  making 
preserves — so  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Roman  cookery- 
book,  and,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  rank,  certainly  a  phe- 
nomenon deserving  of  notice.  That  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics were  stimulated  by  the  increased  Hellenistic  and  utili- 
tfirian  tendencies  of  the  monarchy,  is  apparent  from  their 
growing  importance  in  the  instruction  of  youth  (p.  672)  and 
from  various  practical  applications ;  under  which,  besides 
the  reform  of  the  calendar  (p.  661),  may  perhaps  be  in- 
cluded the  appearance  of  wall-maps  at  this  period,  the  tech- 
nical improvements  in  shipbuilding  and  in  musical  instru- 
ments, designs  and  buildings  like  the  aviary  specified  by 
Varro,  the  bridge  of  piles  over  the  Rhine  executed  by  the 
engineers  of  Caesar,  and  even  two  semicircular  stages  of 
boards  arranged  for  being  pushed  together,  and  employed 
(irst  separately  as  two  theatres  and  then  jointly  as  an  am* 
phi  theatre.  The  public  exhibition  of  foreign  natural  curi* 
osities  at  the  popular  festivals  was  not  unusual ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  remarkable  animals,  which  Caesar  has  em- 
bodied in  the  reports  of  his  campaigns,  show  that,  had  an 
Aristotle  appeared,  he  would  have  again  found  his  patron* 
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prince.  But  such  literary  performances  as  are  mentioned 
in  this  department  are  essentially  associated  with  Neopy- 
thagoreanism,  such  as  the  comparison  of  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian, t.  e.  Egyptian,  celestial  observations  by  Figulus,  and 
his  writings  concerning  animals,  winds,  and  generative  or- 
gans. After  Greek  physical  research  generally  had  swerved 
from  the  Aristotelian  efibrt  to  find  amidst  the  several  facts 
their  law,  and  had  more  and  more  passed  into  an  empiric 
and  mostly  uncritical  observation  of  the  external  and  sur- 
prising in  nature,  natural  science  when  coming  forward  as  a 
mystical  philosophy  of  nature,  instead  of  enlightening  and 
stimulating,  could  only  still  more  stupefy  and  paralyze; 
and  in  presence  of  such  a  method  it  was  better  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  platitude  which  Cicero  delivers  as  Socratic 
wisdom,  that  the  investigation  of  nature  either  seeks  after 
things  which  nobody  can  know,  or  after  such  things  as  no- 
body needs  to  know. 

If,  in  fine,  we  cast  a  glance  at  art,  we  discover  here  the 

same  unpleasant  phenomena  which  pervade  the 
^  whole  mental  life  of  this  period.     Building  on 

^Jj***®"        the  part  of  the  state  w^as  virtually  brought  to  a 

total  stand  amidst  the  scarcity  of  money  that 
marked  the  last  age  of  the  republic  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  luxury  in  building  of  the  Roman  grandees ;  the 
architects  learned  in  consequence  of  this  to  be  lavish  of 
marble — the  coloured  sorts  such  as  the  yellow  Numidian 
(Giallo  antico)  and  others  came  into  vogue  at  this  time,  and 
the  marble-quarries  of  Luna  (Carrara)  were  now  employed 
for  the  first  time — and  began  to  inlay  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  with  mosaic  work,  to  panel  the  walls  with  slabs  of 
marble,  or  to  paint  the  compartments  in  imitation  of  mar- 
ble— the  first  steps  towards  the  subsequent  fresco  painting. 
But  art  was  not  a  gainer  by  this  lavish  magnificence. 

In  the  arts  of  design  connoisseurship  and  collecting  were 

always  on  the  increase.  It  was  a  mere  affecta- 
^^2jn.'  ^^^^  ^^  Catonian  simplicity,  when  an  advocate 

spoke  before  the  jurymen  of  the  works  of  art 
•*  of  a  certain  Praxiteles ;  *'  every  one  travelled  and  inspect- 
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eil,  and  the  trade  of  the  art-cioeroni,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  the  exegetoBy  was  none  of  the  worst.  Ancient  workii 
of  art  were  formally  hunted  after — statues  and  pictures  less, 
it  is  true,  than,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  character  of 
Roman  luxury,  artbtically  wrought  furniture  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts  for  the  room  and  the  table.  As  early  as  that 
age  the  old  Greek  tombs  of  Capua  and  Corinth  were  ran- 
sacked for  the  sake  of  the  bronze  and  earthenware  vessels 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  dead. 
For  a  small  statuette  of  bronze  40,000  sesterces  (£400) 
were  paid,  and  200,000  (£2,000)  for  a  pair  of  costly  car- 
pets ;  a  well  wrought  bronze  cooking  machine  came  to  cost 
more  than  an  estate.  In  this  barbaric  hunting  after  art  the 
rich  amateur  was,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  cheated 
by  those  who  supplied  him  ;  but  the  economic  ruin  of  Asia 
Minor  in  particular  so  exceedingly  rich  in  artistic  products 
brought  many  really  ancient  and  rare  ornaments  and  works 
of  art  into  the  market,  and  from  Athens,  Syracuse,  Cyzicus, 
Pergamus,  Chios,  Samos,  and  other  ancient  seats  of  art, 
everything  that  was  for  sale  and  very  mtich  that  was  not 
migrated  to  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Roman  grandees. 
We  have  already  mentioned  what  treasures  of  art  were  to 
bo  found  within  .the  house  of  LucuUus,  who  indeed  was  ao- 
cused,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  having  gratified  his  interest 
in  the  fine  arts  at  the  expense  of  his  duties  as  a  general. 
The  amateurs  of  art  crowded  thither  as  they  crowd  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  complained  even  then  of  such 
treasures  being  confined  to  the  palaces  and  country  houses 
of  the  grandees,  where  they  could  be  seen  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  after  special  permission  from  the  possessor.  The 
public  buildings  on  the  other  hand  were  far  from  filled  in 
like  proportion  with  famous  works  of  Greek  masters,  and 
in  many  cases  there  still  stood  in  the  temples  of  the  capi- 
tal nothing  but  the  old  images  of  the  gods  carved  in  wood. 
As  to  the  exercise  of  art  there  is  virtually  nothing  to  re- 
port ;  there  is  hardly  mentioned  by  name  from  this  period 
any  Roman  sculptor  or  painter  except  a  certain  Arellius, 
whose  pictures  rapidly  went  off"' not  on  account  of  their 
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artistic  value,  but  because  the  cunning  reprobate  furnished 
in  his  pictures  of  the  goddesses  faithful  portraits  of  his  mis 
tresses  for  the  time  being. 

The  importance  of  music  and  dancing  increased  in  pub- 
lic as  in  domestic  life.  We  have  already  set 
^dngand  ^q^^  ^q^  theatrical  music  and  the  dancing-piece 
atUuned  to  an  independent  standing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stage  at  this  period  (p.  693) ;  we  may 
add  that  now  in  Rome  itself  representations  were  very  fre> 
quently  given  by  Greek  musicians,  dancers,  and  declaimers 
on  the  public  stage — such  as  were  usual  in  Asia  Minor  and 
generally  in  the  whole  Hellenic  and  Hellenizing  world.* 

*  Such  **  Greek  entertuameuts  "  were  very  frequent  not  merely  In 
the  Greek  ciUes  of  Italy,  especially  in  Naples  (Gic.  pro  Arch,  6,  10 ; 
Plut  Bmi.  21),  but  even  now  also  in  Roioe  (liL  608 ;  Clc  Ad  Fam,  Yii. 
l,ZiAd  Alt.  xvi.  6,  1 ;  Sueton.  Caes.  39  ;  Plut.  BrvL  21).  When  tb« 
wcU-knowu  epitaph  of  Licinia  Eucharis  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  end  of  this  period,  makes  this  **  girl  w^  in- 
structed and  taught  in  all  arts  by  the  Muses  themselYes''  shine  as  a 
dancer  in  the  private  exhibitions  of  noble  houses  and  appear  first  in 
public  on  the  Greek  sti^ge  {modo  nobilium  ludo9  decortwi  ehoro^  et 
Graeca  in  scaena  prima  jjopiUo  apparut),  this  doubtless  can  only  mean 
that  she  was  the  fii-st  girl  that  appeared  on  the  public  Greek  stage  in 
Rome ;  as  generally  iudeed  it  was  not  till  this  epoch  that  women  began 
to  come  forward  publicly  in  Eome  (p.  690).  These  **  Greek  entertain* 
ments  "  in  Borne  seem  not  to  have  been  properly  scenic,  but  rather  to 
have  belonged  to  the  category  of  composite  exhibitions — primarily 
musical  and  declamatory — such  as  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  subse- 
quent times  also  iu  Greece  (Wclckcr,  Ghriech.  Tr<ig.  S.  1277).  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  prominence  of  flute-playing  in  Polybius  (xxx. 
IS)  and  of  dvicing  in  the  account  of  Suetonius  regarding  the  armed 
dances  from  Aiua  Minor  performed  at  Oaeaar's  games  and  in  the  epitaph 
of  Euchi^'is ;  the  description  also  of  the  eitharoedut  {Ad  Her.  iv.  47| 
60  ;  comp.  Vitruv.  v.  6,  7)  must  have  been  derived  from  such  "  Greek 
entertainments.*'  The  combination  of  these  representations  in  Rome 
with  Greek  athletic  combats  is  significiint  (Polyb.  /.  c.  /  Liv.  xxtit.  22). 
Dramatic  recitations  were  bv  uo  means  excluded  from  these  mixed  en- 
tertainmonta,  since  aiuong  the  players  whom  Lucius  Anieius  caused  to 
appear  in  5S7  in  Rome,  (ngedians  are  expressly  men* 
tioned ;  there  w:is  however  no  exhibition  uf  plays  in  the 
Jtrict  sense,  but  eitlicr  whole  dramas,  or  perhaps  still  more  frequently 
pieces  taken  from  them,  were  declaimed  or  sung  to  the  flute  by  single 
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To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  musicians  and  dajicing-girls, 
who  exhibited  theii  arts  to  order  at  table  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  special  choirs  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  and 
singei's  which  were  no  longer  rare  in  noble  houses.  But 
that  even  the  world  of  quality  itself  played  and  sang  with 
diligence,  is  shown  by  the  very  adoption  of  music  into  the 
cycle  of  the  generally  recognized  subjects  of  instruction 
(p.  671)  ;  as  to  dancing,  it  was,  to  say  nothing  of  women, 
made  matter  of  reproach  even  against  consulars  that  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  dancing  performances  amidst  a 
small  circle. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  there  appears 
with  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  the 
flnenoeofthe     beginning  of  a  better  time  also  in  art.     We 
"*         ^'       have   already  mentioned   the  mighty  stimulus 
which  building  in  the  capital  received,  and  building  through- 
out the  empire  was  destined  to  receive,  through  Caesar. 
Even  in  the  cutting  of  the  dies  of  the  coins  there 
appears  about  700  a  remarkable  change;   the 
stamping,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  rude  and  negligent,  is 
thenceforward  managed  with  more  delicacy  and  care. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  We 
have  seen  it  rule  tor  live  hundred  years  in  Italy 
and  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean ;  we 
have  seen  it  brought  to  ruin  in  politics  and  morals,  religion 
and  literature,  not  through  outward  violence  but  through 
inward  decay,  and  thereby  making  room  for  the  new  mon- 
archy of  Caesar,  There  was  in  the  world,  as  Caesar  found 
it,  much  of  the  noble  heritage  of  past  centuries  and  an  infi* 
nite  abundance  of  pomp  and  glory,  but  little  spirit,  still 

artists.  This  must  accordingly  have  been  done  also  in  Rome ;  but  to 
all  appearance  for  the  Roman  public  the  main  matter  in  these  Greek 
games  was  the  music  and  dancing,  and  the  text  probably  had  little  more 
significance  for  them  than  the  texts  of  the  Italian  opera  for  the  Lon« 
doners  and  Parisians  of  the  present  day.  Those  composite  entertain- 
ments with  their  confused  medley  were  fiir  better  suited  for  the  Roman 
public,  and  especially  for  exhibitions  in  private  houses,  than  proper 
scenic  performances  in  the  Greek  language ;  the  v  iew  that  the  latter 
also  took  place  in  Rome  cannot  be  refuted,  but  can  as  little  be  proved. 
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Jess  taste,  and  least  of  all  true  delight  in  life.  It  was  indeed 
an  old  world ;  and  even  the  richly^ifled  patriotism  of  Cae 
sar  could  not  make  it  young  again.  The  dawn  does  not  ro 
turn  till  after  the  night  has  fiilly  set  in  and  run  its  course. 
But  yet  with  him  there  came  to  the  sorely  harassed  peoples 
on  the  Mediterranean  a  tolerable  evening  after  the  sultry 
noon ;  and  when  at  length  after  a  long  historical  night  a 
new  day  dawned  once  more  for  the  peoples,  and  fresh  na* 
tions  in  free  self-movement  commenced  their  race  towards 
new  and  higher  goals,  there  were  foimd  among  them  not  a 
few,  in  which  the  seed  sown  by  Caesar  had  sprung  up,  and 
which,  were  and  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  national  indi 
viduality. 
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duties  of,  884, 088 ;  open  to  plebeians, 
S80 ;  as  police  in  Rome,  971 ;  jnrlsdlo- 
tion,  004. 

Aediles,  plebeian,  formed  on  the  model 
uf  the  qoaeslors,  L,  356,  n. ;  original 
dnty,  W2,  B^.jl,  ?88;  doubled  In 
nomfaer,  1  v.,  tfTo ;  In  municipal  towns, 
L,40a 


Aegtna,  IL,  261,  998. 

Aegnsa,  battle  ct,  IL.  Ta 

Aftmillan  road,  IL,  986L 

Acmilii,  clan-vfflage,  L,  68;  &  fOtal  of 
tribe,  692. 

Aemillos  Papus,  U,  iL,  96. 

Aeroiliue  Lepldus,  IL.  ambasflador  to 
Esn'pt  and  Macedonia,  IL,  874  seq. 

Acniiltas  Panllus,  L.,  conquers  Deme- 
trius, IL,  93;  conpul,  15l;  killed  at 
Cannae,  107:  defeats  Spaniards, 
261 ;  decree  of,  tit.,  n. ;  sent  against 
Perseus,  355 ;  wins  Pydna,  A. 

Aemillus  Scaurus,   M.,   character  of;' 
IiL,  16S :  crosses  eastern  Alps,  210. 

Aenaria.  L,  416. 

Aenoas  In  the  west^  Invention  of  Ste- 
slchorus,  L,  694. 

Acquiy  battles  of  with  Rome,  L,  162; 
Bubmgated,  443  seq. 

AQquicml,  ancient  rtng-walls,  L,  65. 

Aerat  a  L,  109,  189. 

AeraHumj  L.  151;  under  charge  of 
quaestors,  328,  341. 

Aescnlanns,  God  of  copper,  L,  068, 

Aesculapius,  early  honori)d  in  Rome, 
L,  241;  taken  from  Bpldanrus  to 
Rome,  05& 

Aesernia,  colonized,  L,  027.-Jui^  688,  n. 

Aesopns,  estate  of^  !▼.,  610. 

Aeatimatio,  L,  261. 

Aothalia,  L,  191, 196. 

Aetollans,  ii,  269,  278;  defeated  by 
Phinp^  288:  "victors  of  Cynoco- 
phalaat**  29i,  298;  intrigues  ttalnst 
Rome. 806;  loin  Antiochns,  811  seq.: 
armistice  with  Scipio,  818;  renewed 
conflicts  and  peace  with,  897. 

Afitmius,  L.,  ill,  648;  It.,  860,  46a 

AfH,i.,199. 

Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  L,  418. 477, 488. 

Agedlncnm  (Sens),  iv ,  327, 884. 

Agelaus,  IL,  180. 

AaerpuhUeus,  See  Domains  and  Public 

Affnati  ys.aentiXe8,  L,  94. 

Affonalia,  Ct819. 

Agonia,Lf  221. 

Agrarian  agitation,  ilL,  114  seq. 

Agriculture,  origmal  seat.  L,  60:  later 
then  Indo-Oermanic  culture,  87-40; 
known  to  the  Graeco-Italians,  49- 
46;  basis  of  all  Italian  eeonomy,  71 
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foq.,  186;  prlflsttrsaperrlslon  of,  S36; 
defective  methoa,  but  groat  Industiy 
io,  853 ;  indobtedneas  Of  proprietors 
and  introdaction  of  peasantry,  8M. 
846,  849;  Improvemont  in  the  laws  01 
credit,  8»J-^;  early  Celtic,  It.,  264; 
Itiilian  in  time  of  J.  Caesar,  iv.,  604; 
elevation  of  by  Caesar,  iv.,  6i& 
A&rri^eotam,  foaudod,  i.,  181, 197;  con- 

gacrjd  by  Carthoffinians,  516;  taken 
y  tbo  Komans,  iL,  47 ;  occopied  by 
Ilimilco,  176;  ?iven  np  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 179 ;  Ktimau  colony,  ift.,  liL,  14. 
Agyllo,  I'boonician  name  of  Oacnra^  L, 

x/o. 

Abenobarbas,  On.  Domitias,  ill.,  41S; 
L.  Domitias,  iv.,  869;  hifl  wealth, 
610;  death,  608. 

Alax,  etymology  of.  L,  MT. 

Aisne,  conflicts  on,  iv.,  8Q0l 

Aloe  aocionmu  L,  489,  n. 

Alalia,  batUe  of,  L.  IML 

Alba,  oldest  canton  of  I<atinmf  L«  6B; 
president  of  the  lAtin  leagae,  60,  6S 
n.;  oonqnered  by  Rome,  143.  144 
D. ;  dictator  tboro,  441,  n. ;  conaltlon 
at  time  of  its  foil,  441  n. ;  colonized. 
483;  occupied  by  Hdpio,  son  of 
Lepidas,  Iv^  39. 

Albanians,  afDmity  in  langa^e  with  the 
lapyglans,  L,  82,  n^  iv.,  IKi. 

Alcibiades,  i,  G73.  678. 

Alexia,  siege  of  by  Oaesar,  Iv.,  SS5- 
837. 

^Mctiiam,  {.,  482. 

Alexander  the  Oreat,  relation  to  the 
Wctit,  i.,  491.  499,  B81  n. ;  political 
importance  ox  his  conquests  In  the 
Bnst,  493  seq. 

Alexander  of  MlletiiB  (Polyhlstor)^  iv., 
682. 

Alexander  the  Molossian,  Tarentnm'd 
seneral,  bosies^es  the  Lucanlana,  ^  c 
r,  464  seq. :  brealcs  with  Tarcntam, 
46S;  plan  for  onion  of  all  Italian 
Greeks,  460;  death,  ift. 

Alexandria,  Insarrection  against  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  610  seq. 

Alexandrian  literature  at  Borne,  iv., 
672. 

Alflus,  Gn.,  iv.,  369. 

AlUa,  battle  at,  i..  428L 

Allies,  Italian,  tuoir  burdens,  L,  641 
seq.;  non-Latin,  IL,  227.  896;  dls- 
abultlos  and  wrongs  of,  llL.  276. 

Allobroffes,  IL,  189;  war  with,  ill.,  805; 
join  Catillno,  iv.,  217;  Insurrection 
asainit  Rome.  Iv.,  960,  886b 

Alonabet,  In  west  vowels  added  to 
Aramaean  consonantal  writing.  L, 
880  seq. ;  history  of  Groelc  alphabet, 
281,  n. :  more  ancient  form  retained 
by  Italian  Achaean s,  184;  more  re- 
cent form  by  lono-Dorlan  colonies, 
137,  188  n.;  Etruscan  and  Idttln 
alpnabet  both  derived  from  the 
Greek.  867,  280-284;  development 
of  alphabets  hi  Italy,  286-290;  Latin 
alphabet  regulated  bv  increasing 
culture,  099  Msq. ;  by  Sp.  CarvUins, 
11.,  562;  Iberian,  origin  o^li.,  24!L 


Alpine  peoples  cm  Roman  finmtier  ia 
time  at  Caesar,  iv.,  860. 

Alps,  passes  of  from  Gaol  to  Italy,  L, 
422,  n. :  Hannibal's  passage  o^  il.,  ISdL 

Alsium,  L,  192. 

Amber  trafHc,  route  from  RalHc  to 
MediterrauMn,  L,  177. 

Ambaeti,  iv.,  871,  n. 

Ambiani,  iv.,  801. 

AmbituH,  law  sgalnst,  L,  878b 

Ambiorlx,  iv.,  818.  828. 

Ameria,  city  annals,  L,  688. 

Amphi^Mlis,  ii..  867,  866. 

Amusements,  Increase  oL  \  408,  489 
seq^.  ill,  499. 

Anagnla.  i,  479.  488,  618. 

Anares,  ii,  94^  99. 

Anaxilas  of  Rhegium  and  Zande,  L, 
416. 

Ancient  History.  Its  territoiy  and 
peoples.  L,  88;  distinction  from 
modern^  84. 

Anoun^  L,  190, 41T. 

Ancus  Martias.   See  JCarttna. 

Andronicas.   See  Livina. 

Angeranaliay  L,  880. 

Annals,  L,  688^  689;  metrical,  IL,  610; 
lU.,  660  seq. 

Annals  of  Rome,  iv.,  T16  seq.  See  His* 
tory. 

Annus,  L,  876. 

Antemnae,  i,  70^  143. 

Antias,  Valerias,  iv.,  TIT. 

Alicia,  i.,  66. 

Antigonos,  general  of  Alexander  the 
Graat,  i ,  49(1 

Antijgonas  Gonataa,  L,  084. 

Autiochas,  of  Ascalon,  iv.,  66T. 

Antiochun,  of  Syrocnae^  L,  098. 

Antiochtts  joins  Philip  against  Bgypt, 
IL,  267, 800 ;  defeats  Rgyptians OMt. 
Panium,  801 ;  difflcolnes  with  Rome, 
802;  prepares  for  war  with  Romej^ 
806;  marries  his  dMighter  to  Idng  of 
Egypt,  ib. ;  mptaro  with  Romans, 
80S;  m  Greece,  811:  defeated  at 
Thermopylae,  81B ;  at  Magnesia.  380 ; 
makes  peace,  828;  slsln,  ib. :  Eplpha- 
nes,  864,  iiL,  78:  Bupater,  ib.;  the 
Asiatic,  iv.,  19;  king  of  Syria,  86, 
167. 

Antlum,  L,  096:  piracv  at,  196, 416, 8^ 
031  n. ;  mentioned  in  Rome's  treaty 
with  Carthage,  461 ;  a  Latin  colony, 
fluolly  Gonqt&eied,  444,  447  n. ;  colo- 
nized, 460,  530;  galley  prows  afflxed 
to  Roman  tribune,  461 :  icallcys  carried 
to  Rome,  681 ;  marittmu  traffic  for* 
bidden,  631. 

Antonlus,  G.,  iv.,  807;  consul,  809; 
defeats  Catiline^  888;  his  deftet  at 
IstropollflL  861. 

Antonios,  Marcos,  sent  against  piratea. 
Hi.,  171 ;  hi4  son.  H.,  sent  on  similar 
service,  iv.,  71. 96, 189;  leads  cnvalij 
into  Egvpi  190;  tribune.  430;  pro- 

Eraetor  of  Italy,  472;  joins  Caesai 
1  EpiruB,  487. 
Apennines,  L.  24,  26,  6Bl 
ApoUo,  i.,  840.  66a. 
ApoUon— Apm>— A|ferta,  !•«  861. 
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AooSooia  fonnded,  L,  190;  treaty  with 

l{oine,684. 
Apj^al  to  higher  court,  origin  of,  !▼., 

Appuleius  SatamlDUR,  L.,  iii.,  2S0, 960; 
UwB  of,  258;  deuUi  of,  260,  iv.,  197, 
199. 

Apnlia  bellenlzed,  81  seq.,  676;  post- 
tlou  daring  Saiiinlte  wura,  467,  472 ; 
lauds  colonized,  ii.,  286,  465. 

Aqnae  Sextiao,  iv.,  269,  20*2. 

Aqueduct,  Koinaiiri.,  524,  57*2. 

Aquik'ia.  juH^  i.,  5:^8,  il  ;  Koman  for- 
tress, ii.,  343,  394,  416. 

AquilliuP,  Mauiutf,  iiL,  34S,  :)50,  366. 

Aqaitania,  eubducd  by  Caesar,  iv.,  809. 

Arabian  princes,  iy.,  162. 

Aramitxima^  i.,  240. 

Aratup,  iL.  263,  27^  iv.,  67*2. 

AniuBio,  battle  of,  iiL,  222,  224  seq., 
iv.,  6-16. 

Archimedes,  il,  17S. 

Arch,  origin  and  use,  L,  SIS,  609  seq. 

Archciy  &  the  prlnutive  Boman  army, 
L,  108. 

Archidamas,  of  Sparta,  i.,  4M. 

Architecture,  Italian,  from  the  earliest 
time  nnder  Greek  influence,  L,  3U8 
seq. ;  first  developed  in  Straria,  810, 
814 ;  later  development,  602  seq. ; 
state  of,  at  Kome,  il.,  666,  ilL,  668, 
iv.,  734 

Ardea,  founds  Sat^nntum^  i.i  118  ;  con- 
flict with  Aricia,  446 ;  m  the  Aricin- 
lan  league,  449;  Latin  colony.  380, 
444 ;  supports  Rome  apainst  the 
Celts.  429  ;  member  of  Latin  league, 
447,  449 ;  mentioned  in  treaty  with 
Cai  tliage,  461 ;  city  annals,  689,  696 ; 
frescoes.  608,  611. 

A  rra  Capttolinat  L,  184. 

Arclnto,  iv.,  646. 

Arell  UH,  iv.,  736. 

Argei,  i.,  124,  136. 

Arevncm?,  make  war,  ilL,  16  :  pacliled 
by  Mnrcellus,  17  soq. ;  reToIt,  2fiL 

Argentarius,  L,  678. 

ArgentinuB,  i.,  667. 

Argonauts,  L,  593. 

Ar^os,  IL,  1^7,  294 

Ana  cattlva,  L,  61. 

Ariarathes,  ii.,  806,  824,  849. 

Arlda,  L,  66;  battle,  414;  strife  with 
Ardea,  416;  Aricinian  league,  460; 
member  of  the  Latin  leagne  (B7i0> 
446,  n.,  450. 

Arlmmam,  King  Arimnns  presenting 
gifts  to  Zeus.  194 ;  Latin  colony;  527, 
680;  seat  ot  a  qnaestor  of  fleets, 
688;iii«,  e38,n. 

Ariobarzantt»>,  King  of  Cappadocia, 
ill,  847:  expelled  oy  Tigranes,  iU. ; 
restored  by  Ilomans,  849,  iv.,  76, 9J>. 

ArioTlstas,  war  by,  on  the  Uhine,  iv., 
286  seq. ;  defeated  by  Cae«ar,  298. 

Aristodemos,  1.,  173 ;  of  Nysa,  iv.,  682. 

Arlsfotlp,  i,  696,  597. 

Aristovicas.  ill,  74,  76, 104 

Armenia.   See  Tigranes. 

Ai-miiM^itriumy  1,  219. 

Amjy,  oldest  constitatlon  of,  1.,  106 


seq. ;  cavalry,  105,  IM;  Servian  mili- 
tary organization,  182-137;  phalanx^ 
186  ;  levy-districts,  186  ;  sc.ldlers 
railked  by  length  of  service  rather 
tlian  property,  (il;  advantages  of 
the  Itoman  military  Bystem.  662; 
traces  of  Greek  innnence,  6M,  n.; 
rt'ori^anlzt^d  hy  Marins,  ill,  242  seq. ; 
decay  of  dit*cir)liue,  811,  46tS. 

Arpi,  i.,  676 ;  battles  against  Samnltea, 
462. 

Arpinnm,  1,  450  482. 

Airciium,  1.  436;  peace  with  Rome. 
477,  483.  487. 

Art.  Koman,  in  time  of  Caesar,  !▼., 
784;  art  and  literatore,  H,  49S  seq., 
lil,  638  sea. 

Artavasdes,  iv.,  896. 

Arvales,  1,  226;  chants,  894. 

Arvemi,  insorrectlon  of.  iv.,  884 

Ar\'ernuin  coins,  iv.,  2i0. 

ArN.  1. 64,  164. 

AscJopiadei*,  iv.,  682. 

Asia,  after  Alexander  the  Great,  11, 256; 
joma  Philip  against  £gypt,  267 ;  Uo- 
man  expedition  to,  318:  ceases  to 
be  a  state  after  Magnesia,  822;  dis- 
tracted slate  of.  iil,  33,  88;  decline 
of  kingdom  oLhO;  dependent  states 
of,  381 ;  relief  in  taxation  by  Julios 
Ca'«ar,  iv.,  692. 

Asia  Minor,  nationalities  of.  111.,  886; 
province  under .  LncnUna,  !▼.,  80; 
spoils  of,  186. 

A8*a  voce  eanere^  1,  296 

Assignations  of  land,  11,  416, 466,  lil, 
1U7.  114;  out  of  Italy,  164;  In 
Italy,  id.;  by  Sulla,  429 ;  demanded 
by  Fompey,  iv.,  118,  2as,  244 

Associations,  their  rights,  1,  662,  il, 
467. 

Atello,  plays  of,  iil,  644 

Atellana,  1,  297,  iv.,  69a 

Athenians,  commerce  of  with  Etniria, 
266 ;  Etruscan  ait  from  Athens,  314 ; 
proposed  colony   againbt  Etruscun 

Sirates,  484 ;  Sicilian  expedition,  416. 
lenion,  heads  revolt  of  slaves  in 
Sicily,  fll.  174-176. 

Atrebatcs,  (v.,  80S. 

Atrivm,  i.,  46.808. 

Attains,  11,  2m)';  joins  Rhodes  against 
Philip^  969;  aaka  aid  against  AnU- 
ochus,  802. 

Attalus,  brother  of  Bnmenes.  com- 
mands aax^larles  In  Greece,  11,  860 ; 
commands  against  Galatlans,  861; 
rules  as  guardian  of  hla  nephew,  iil, 
78. 

AtUlns  m.,  last  of  Attallds.  iil,  78. 

Atticas,  T.  PomponioB,  Iv.,  608i 

AuctorefjurU,  1,  698. 

Auctiiritas  fienatua.l.t  884 

Augurs,  Latin,  1,  229.  n. ;  colleges,  229 ; 
number,  230,  n. ;  increased  to  nine 
and  opened  to  plebeians.  884 

Aalui*  Clueutiue.  trial  of,  iv.,  61<i 

Aurelian  raad,  11,  28A. 

Anrand,  war  with.  L,  4S1. 

An-  cnlum,  battle  at,  i.,  613  seq. 

Aneonians,  1, 473. 
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Posterity  and  pride,  Roman,  SL,  468^ 

480. 
ATaricum   (Bonrges),  oonqnered   by 

Caesar,  Iv.,  828. 
Aviaries,  cost  ot,  1y.,  0O6w 
^«<xiZium,  {.,  4  4. 
Anxlmam,  battle  o^  !▼.,  449. 


Baccbns,  worsblp  of,  IL,  4T9L 
Bachelors,  taxed,  1 ,  063. 
Baetcrrae,  It.,  6M. 
Bakers,  not  early  known  tn  Rome,  L, 

808L 
Balboa,  L.  Coroelliu,  iv.,  571. 
Bankers,  IL,  449. 
Bankruptcy,  Caesar's  law  rMnrding, 

iv.,  «a«.  "•-       I 

Barber><.  In  Latium,  L,  5<7. 

Belga&  Insurrection  ot.  against  Caesar, 

BelguL  constitated  a  province  by  Cae- 
sar. Iv.,  S43. 

Belgic  leaene,  iv.,  STSseq;  finally  con- 
quered, Tv.,  8tL 

Bellovac^  iv.,  301,  S33 ;  final  straggle 
with  Caesar,  iv.,  84a 

Beneventum,  oatUe,  L,  694 ;  colonized, 
8S7 ;  itM,  5  >8,  n. ;  consuls,  537. 

Berytna,  iv.,  049. 

Bessi,  iv.,  51 ;  defeated  by  Lucullns,  66. 

BIbracte  ( Autnn),  battle  at,  iv.,  293, 334. 

Bibnlns,  Marcus,  iv.,  874^  40S. 

Bithynla,  bctiucathed  to  Romans,  iv., 
09;  war  with  Mithradates  in,  76^ 

Bituriges,  L,  428,  iv.,  880,  828,  340. 

Blood-revenge,  L,  W3. 

Bjcrobistas,  long  of  Oetae,  iv.,  868. 

Boii,  L,  4.'3,  43 1,  600;  location  of,  IL, 
93,  ilL,  211,  216:  make  war  on  Itome, 
94  8cq. ;  submit,  99 :  treat  with  Uan- 
nibal,  181 ;  revolt  from  Rome,  180^ 
830:  conquered  at  Mntina,  188. 

Bomllcar,  11.,  17i,  177. 

Bonadea,L,  841. 

Bononla  (Felsina),  Celtic,  L,  484;  ^, 
638,  IL 

Booty,  belonged  to  the  state,  L,  818. 

Boviannm,  L,  168,  474,  479. 

Bovillae,  L,  147,  n. ;  in  th.-LaUn  league, 
447,  n.,  449. 

Boys,  in  the  Senate  with  their  fathers, 
L,  581 ;  violation  o^  804. 

Brennus,  "  king  of  the  army,"  L,  428. 

Bridge  building,  L,  816L 

Brigandage  in  Roman  provinces,  iv., 

Bri.r:*ntium  (Corunna).  iv.,  858. 
Britain,  Caesar's  expedition  to,  iv.,  818^ 

soq. 
Brltomarls,  L,  600. 
Brittany,  surrendered  to  Caesar,  iv., 

3')7 
Brixia.  L,  428. 
Bnindl«ium,  i,  190;  Latin  colony,  627, 


630, 


jut,  68f 
a  of,  iv.. 


n.;  founded,  iL,  88; 


461. 


BrntS^  origin,  L,  468  soq. ;  Bt-lingaal, 


464;  under  Greek  influence^  465^  S76, 

arL  607:  position  in  Samnita  war. 

466:  in  Pyrrhic  war,  509,  SU;  yield 

to  the  B.>man,  588. 
Brntulus  Papiue,  L,  470. 
Brntuf:,  D.  Jduiu^  victory  over  tha 

Vi'Dcti,  iv.,  3U6;  CaiMar's  Ifeatenant, 

4:6. 
Brutus,  M.  Juoius,  iv..  727. 
Buildings  in  Rome,  L,  671,   ii.,  891, 

iv.,  60^. 
Barcli^'iila  (Bordeiml),  iv.,  280. 
Burgesses,  Roman,  character  o^  iL, 

4(»8  seq.;  numben  of,  485^111,108^ 

1^ 
Burials  in  RomeL  L,  660  seq. ;  bnmiag 

the  bodies  of  the  dead,  fSL 
Buthrotum,  iv.,  848. 


a 


Cacns,  L.  4L  242. 

Cadiz.   SccQadesL 

Caecilins,  StaUns,  IL,  688, 

Caellan  Mo\iat,  L,  174. 

Caelius,  Q.,  light  with  the  Salyea,  Iv., 
259. 

Cnenina,  L,  76, 143 

Caere,  first  Italian  town  menUoned  by 
Grcclv,  L,  175;  Punic  factory,  178: 
relation  to  the  Greeks^  1W3  Mq. ;  to 
the  Phocaeans,  198;  to  Dulphic 
Oracle.  194, 198;  Tarquinii  there,  828; 

frimitivc  relations  with  Rome,  161, 
74 ;  war  with  Rome-  482 ;  peace,  3^, 
482;  under  a  Roman  Praefact,  MO; 
frescoes,  608;  art,  865,  310;  jwt,  432. 
Caesar,  L.  L,  a  democratic  leader,  Iv., 
87,  86,  72,  116,  U9,  1^  186, 141, 194, 
196, 198,  801 :  in  CatUine's  conspiracy, 
8U4  seq.,  823-226;  praetor,  834; 
governor  of  Spain,  830 ;  in  ccuJition 
with  Craaaos  and  Pompey,  848;  con- 
sul, 844;  agrarian  law,  814-247; 
governor  of  two  Gauls,  248;  histori- 
cal signiflcatice  of  his  conquest-,  iv., 
257 ;  campaign  in  Spain,  258  soq. ;  in 
Gaul,  889  seq. ;  Helvetian  war,  291, 
892  seq. ;  victory  at  BIbracte,  893 ; 
campa&n  against  Ariovistua,  29S 
seq.;  Bugle  expedition,  800;  conflict 
with  Nervii,  802;  subjeciion  of 
Belgae,  SOS  seq.  *  Venetian  war,  305: 
expeditions  Against  the  Muriui  aud 
MenapiL  807;  campalj^us  east  of  the 
Rhine,  3ll;  exp  dillon  to  Urituio, 
812;  suppresses  Gallic  insiirrcctioas, 
821,  3i0;  confei-cDce  at  Luca,  21Q; 
breaks  with  Pompey,  410;  reUtiuna 
to  the  dumocnicy,  418 ;  recalled  f  aiui 
Gaul,  427;  letter  to  the  Senate,  431; 
address  to  his  army  at  Ravenna,  432 ; 
crosses  to  Italy,  433;  resourc  s 
against  Pompey,  434;  army,  437: 
field  of  his  power,  440;  opening  or 
the  campaign.  445;  oocupatiou  of 
Italy,  45i;  disasters  in  tllyricam, 
478*  Haoedonian  campaign,  476; 
lanas  in  Epirna,  484;  AelcaX  near 
Dyrrachlum,  489 ;  retreat  to  'llu«ba- 
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ly,  4t2;  Tlctory  at  PharRilTis,  498;  in 
E^pt,  609;  In  Asia  Minor.  517;  Tlc- 
tory at  Ziela,  51S;  in  Africa,  628; 
victory  of  the  monarchy,  &U&;  liiu 
charactnr,  538;  aa  statesman,  541; 
hie)  various  officer,  568  »eq. ;  reJatlon 
of  hlfl  monarcJiy  to  tb'>-f,  5«0;  to 
the  ofllce  of  iraperator,  561 ;  a!«sumi>- 
tion  of  monarony.  6d4;  dladun  oi- 
fored  him,  565:  hiH  court.  566;  his 
nobility,  567;  \\U  legi«lauon,  56S; 
Senate,  669;  hLs  pergonal  gbveru- 
ment,  570;  govemorshipe,  572; 
state  hierarchy.  675;  regal  jniisdic- 
tioD,  576 ;  judicial  system,  578 ;  mili- 
tary system,  68 ) ;  marine,  582 ;  rcor- 
SanLeatioD,  6S2 ;  system  of  frontier 
cfoDce,  wtt  seq. ;  not  a  military 
despot,  536;  flnancial  adminivtra- 
tton,  589;  administration  of  ttie 
capital,  599;  public  buildings.  6U'2; 

{lians  for  improyms  the  city,  io. ;  f  t 
taly  at  large,  604,  628 ;  for  social  im- 
provements,  622;  reforms  in  prov- 
inces, 685;  lonudur  of  the  U'jilouo- 
Itallc  state,  640  seq. ;  summary  of  his 
achievement*,  662;  hid  memoirs,  720. 

Calagurris,  !v.,  46,  51. 

Calatia,  i.,  474,  479. 

Calendar,  oldest  Roman  table  of  feasts, 
U  218-222 ;  origin  of,  is75, 27 S ;  oldest 
Roman  and  luUiati  ytxir,  ib. ;  pub- 
lished \)j  Ap.  Claudius,  5U8 ;  reiorm 
of  the  Decemvirs,  6U1  seq.;  confu- 
sion of,  ii.,  146,  n.,  554;  reformed  by 
Caesar,  Iv.,  661. 

Cales,  Latin  oolony,  L,  462.  470;  scat 
of  a  quaestor  of  fleets,  688. 

Callias,  1.,  592,  5U5. 

Calpurniaus,  i ,  592. 

Calpurnius  Flimma,  M.  L,  458,  n. 

Calvinus,  Gn.  Dom.,  (dictator  474),  L, 
512,  iv.,  491  Bcq. ;  defeated  at  Nicopo- 
lis,  S69,  382.  517. 

CalvuB,  0.  LlcLniuR,  iv.,  885, 727. 

Camars  (Clusium),  i,  160. 

Camenae,  1.,  804. 

Camcrla,  1.,  143. 

OamtUus.    See  Furins. 

Camp,  fortification  of,  i.,  660  seq. 

Campagna,  compared  with  Limagne, 
1.,  ^if  n. 

Camjiania,  field  for  mercenaries,  ii.,89; 
iiannibal  in,  168;  in  social  war,  lii, 
293. 

GamnlagenUB,  Iv.,  S29;  deatli,  334. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  ii.,  154;  attitude  of 
Romans  after,  162. 

Cantonal  constitution  among  the 
Celts,  Iv.,  270,  344. 

Cantons,  L.  63;  formation,  64;  locali- 
ties, 65. 

Cannsium,  1.,  473. 

Ciipena,  i.,  425  seq. 

Capitalists,  Roman,  IL,  458  seq.,  Ul., 
431 ;  party  of,  iv.,  128. 

Capitolini,  colle&:e  of,  L,  166,  n. 

Capitolinm,  i.,  64,  si,  154;  Capltollne 
temple,  592. 

Cappadocia,  iii.,  T6,  iv.,  68,  67, 176^  180 
soq. 


Capua,  L,  265;  taken  from  the  Etms- 
cans  by  Samnitus,  419,  462;  under 
Qreck  influence,  455, 576 ;  wea  iXx  and 
luxury,  4.'»6  stH].,  569 j  bifida  to 
Rome,  45C  seq.;  in  iBBuriecilon. 
45S  s.Hi. ;  no' ility  faithful  to  Rome, 
lib.;  tln'ir  cavalry  dtnidc  battlj  of 
Sentiiium,  4S7;  'arititocrutic  party 
therefore  favored  bv  Romans,  5J4; 
rtceivos  Ca«  rite  rights,  461 ;  prue- 
fcct^  540;  numl)er  of  soldiers,  iAZ. 

»>n. ;  loins  Hannibal,  IL,  160, 166  seq. ; 
conflicts  aound,  i^OO;  fall  of,  2u2: 
gltidtators  of.  iv.,  101. 

Carbo,  G.  Paplrius,  democraac  'eadei. 
lit.,  127,  182,133;  do  .tli,  162. 

Career  J  Roman  and  Sicilian,  L,  218. 

Carinae,  1 ,  80. 

Carmen^  i..  293. 

Canntnialia^  L  220. 

Carmentls.  i.,  8  4. 

Camutei^,  iv.,  340;  final  submission  to 
Rome,  811. 

Carrhae,  battle  near.  iv..  402  seq. 

Corsioli,  colonized,  i.,  483. 

Carthaee,  name,  L,  199;  lei^cnd  of  Its 
founding  Interwoven  with  that  of 
Rome,  595:  leader  of  the  Phoeiii- 
cians  rgaiust  the  Greoki>,  197; 
changed  the  character  of  Phoenician 
Bctticment,  t^c,  ih.\  nnioa  with 
Siculians.  Ac,  197  seq. ;  early  rela- 
tions witn  Rome,  IDs;  aupp  •c\^  West 
Sicily  againpt  Helenes,  19i)  seq.; 
Sardlni  i  conquered,  ih. ;  excludes 
the  Hellei)c«  from  the  West  Alodlter- 
ranoan  and  Atluntlc,  ih.\  tbrou^jh 
her  relation  to  Pertla  urges  a  concln- 
Hivc  attack  i:pon  the  Siciliau  Greeks, 
414;  defeated  at  H  mera,  415;  lat«!r 
buttles  with  S>racasc,  417;  breaks 
the  treaty  with  thf  Etruscans,  418; 
treaty  with  Rome  gainst  Pyrrhus, 
516  8eq.,r20;  attempt  on  Tarentum, 
6  5;  supremacy  of  Mediterranean, 
627  seq.;  commercial  treaties  with 
Rome,  149,  2jo,  4  >1,  629,  632 

Carthage,  a  Piioonician  colony,  iL,  18: 
site,  13;  achieves  the  hegemony  of 
the  nation.  15;  employs  merctmary 
soldiers,  15,  34;  extends  her  domin- 
ion in  Africa,  16-19;  capital  of  a 
North- African  empire,  18;  colonizes 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  20 ;  maritime  su- 

Sremacy,  21,  i3,  49;  rivalry  with 
yracuso,  '/2 ;  monopolizes  maritime 
commerce  of  the  West,  23;  political 
constitution  of,  23-27;  council  of 
Ancients.  23;  magistrates,  24;  judg- 
es, 24;  cttizjns,  25;  asn^iculiure  at, 
16,  28;  wealth  of,  27,  29;  science, :  rt 
and  literature  in,  28;  compared  with 
Rome  in  economy,  30 ;  In  constitu- 
tion, 80;  in  treatment  of  subjects, 
81-33 ;  in  finance,  33 ;  in  military  sys- 
tem, 33-3C:  situation  after  flist  Punic 
war,  lOJ;  Spanish,  HI;  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  169;  negotiates  peace 
with  Scipio  21S;  condition  after 
]>eace,  137;  troubles  with  Masainlssa, 
ilL,  86;   war,  87;  war  with  Romo, 
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80;  iiltaation  of,  43  eeq.;  pIostg  oC, 
4T  Be  1. ;  capture  ox,  o3 ;  bi^comcs 
Roman  province.  S.*) ;  Roman  colony 
at,  138;  colonized  by  Ca'.'sar,  iv.,  64». 

Carthaijlniiine  fcxke  pi»PH«'<«ion  of  Mes- 
Banu,  u.,  45;  hut  yu'li  it  to  the  Ro- 
mane,  46^  declare  war  agaiiiet  the 
Romans,  \b. 

Carus,  T.  Lncretlii",  !v.,  695  seq. 

(^nrrilme,  »p.,  i.,  488,  COS. 

Caw<ian  Way^  li ,  23ft. 

Cuf«8iuB,  G..  IV.,  404,  4(j5;  commands  In 
Syria,  40t. 

Casbiua,  8p.,  L,  368,  4.'^7,  571. 

CadHiuB.  (^  ^tribune,  7U5),  iv.,  430. 

OaBf>ivellannu9,  resietance  of,  to  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  814  06'). 

Castor  and  Pollux,  early  worshipped 
in  Rome,  L,  241 ;  temple,  558. 

Costnim  I^ovtun  L,  527,  530. 

Catana,  i^  ISO. 

Catiline,  L.,  conspiracy  of,  It.,  203-209, 
812-2S3. 

Cato.  G.,  relations  with  Clodlus,  iv.. 


Cato,  Marcus,  mi«sion  of  to  Cyprus  and 
Hyzantlum,  iv.,  253;  poRitlon  during:; 
the  rule  of  Po:np.!v  ar'd  Cac-Har,  S79, 
414,  415;  uttitude  *  :if  tcr  battle  of 
PhrirHalU",  ft  2;  otiorts  in  Africa 
atrninst  Ca(>sar,  5i3  53:^;  death,  534, 
<iivurco  and  remarrla^o  of  his  wife  ; 
619. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  Icador  of  reform 
party,  iL,  413  scq.;  dcsciption  of 
stowai'd,  489 ;  writiiig^  of,  553  i^eq., 
&6«'>;  opposition  to  I^Uenlsm,  563; 
calls  for  destruction  of  Carthage,  iii., 
87 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  iv.,  193;  tribune,  233. 

Cato,  Valerius,  Iv.,  7ol. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  earliest  medium  of 
trade,  L,  961 :  rearing  of,  263.  ii.,  434, 
415,461. 

Catufi^atns,  iv.,  260. 

Catulns,  G.  Lutatlus,  defeats  Carthar- 
Gfinians  at  Ae^usa,  ii.,  70. 

CatutUK,  <l.  Lutatias,  consul,  It.,  19, 
Ji7,  a9,  186,  lo9,  193,  'i^U. 

Catullus.  Q.  Valerius,  iv.,  385»  078,  T02. 

Catuvulcus,  King  of  the  Eburoncs,  iv., 
31*7;  death,  3fi:{. 

Caucai^us,  tribes  of,  iv.,  153. 

Caudino  Passes,  L,  469  seq. 

Caudine  peace,  i.,  470  seq. 

Caulonia,  L,  184. 

Cacxim  aediitm,  i.,  308. 

Culores.  L,  107. 

C  3ltic  inscription  in  Qreelc  letters,  iv., 
261,  n. 

Celtic  names  and  coinage  in  Britain, 
iv.,  26  5,  n. 

Celts,  character,  1.,  419^21 ;  mi'^ratlons, 
•121  spq  ;  tolfaily,  421  -22;  ivy.md 
th.-  Po,  i2:J;  attack  upon  KinuLii  rnd 
capt'ire  of  R-mc  20  A'l^J\  lat'-r  in- 
cur!<io:i9  into  Latliim,  V-  0  .«  .}. ;  lud 
anvl  results  of  ttunr  nr?:ritic  i '.  lo2 
saq. ;  snare  in  t'r  last  Siniii.'i?  war, 
4S4 ;  effect  of  bjiUl?i*  witli  (J^its  upon 
the  union  of  Italy,  54 J. 


Celts,  defeated  at  TelAmon.  IL,  96; 
attacked  in  their  own  land,  99 :  cod« 
qncred,  100 ;  renew  war,  tJ\ ;  irnmi* 
gration  checked,  2>2;  in  ^Vsia  Minor, 
260;  defeated  by  Volso.  "2i);  those  in 
Italy  receive  Latin  ri?htt«.  lii.,  300, 
iv.,  14 ;  tribes  on  Rhine  and  Danube, 
ill..  SLl;  Ce.tibcriHU  war.  hi.,  15,  25; 
early  home  and  miecrations  in  Bn« 
rope,  iv.,  26:> ;  couquL^bt  of  by  Caesar, 
2S.»  wrj.,  «0J,  ^OJ;  ii.sdrrection  of, 
;il7  scq. ;  final  cata^itrophe  of  tbe 
nation,  o46  seq. ;  traits  of  character, 
ft47 

Cena'bnm  (Orleans),  iv.,  824.  i>27. 

Conomani,  L,  423,  4li3;  it,  95,  99, 1 1. 

Censorship  established,  L,  377;  import- 
ance of  the  office  for  the  aristocra- 
cy, 377 ;  plebeiaEiB  eli£::ibh%  patriciana 
excluded  from  one  c(.>;u>orshlp.  365; 
jurisdiction  over  citizens,  398, 407,  n.. 
552 ;  superior  in  rank  to  the  consu- 
late, 401 ;  not  held  a  second  time,  40'i ; 
a  prop  of  the  nobility,  ii,  380;  d-v 
prived  of  power  ovtr  senate,  iiL, 
434;  substantially  aboLshed,  446;  re- 
moval of,  iv.,  122. 

Census  roi<e  from  the  Servian  military 
org^izatlon,  i,  1S8;  every  fourth 
year,  386;  extension  to  Italy,  546; 
census  aHsesBments  originally  ai- 
cordins;  to  land,  138,  n. ;  in  money, 
397  seq.;  ceneua  introduced  into 
State  annals.  £89;  those  of  the  flr»t 
four  centuries  probably  fictitious, 
542,  n.  See  Population.  Kef  onus  in, 
by  Caesar,  iv.,  ^53. 

Cento,  G.  Claudius,  takes  Chalcis.  iL, 
279. 

Centnmviri,  Latin  Senate,  L.  101. 

Centuria^  measure  of  laud,  i.,  101.  See 
CttmUia  centuriatti. 

Cert>ts  L,  219 ;  temple  in  Rome,  35T,  tu, 
571,  603,  607. 

Ceriali4i,  L,  219. 

Cermalus,  L,  80. 

Cervesla,  iv.,  265. 

Ccthetfus,  G„  iv,  215. 

Ceth'gus,  P.,  ill.,  400.  iv.,  18,  96. 

Ceutrones,  ii ,  180. 

Cevennes,  iv.,  •26rtw 

Chalcidlan  culonics  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
L,  1<>0,  183. 

Chants,  religious,  i.,  293. 

Charondas,  laws  of,  i.,  1R9. 

Cicero.  M.  T.,  iv.,  16,  116;  advocatea 
Maniliau  law,  139 ;  attacks  on  senate, 
196;  elected  conf^ul.  208;  second  elec- 
tion, 213;  exiled,  253;  return,  864; 
attacks  Caesa  s  law.a,  369;  orations 
on  the  yrov incite,  f.>r  !>c9tin8   and 
(^aluRt  vatinlui,  375,  n. ;  position 
dnrn^  rule  uf  Pompuy  and  Causar, 
'      878;  literary  inlluence,  677;  charac* 
;      ter.  724;  oratorship,  726;  style,  i6.; 
'      ].hilopop!iical  writings,  729. 
I  Cicero,  Quintn>»,  Iiis  ca  up  attacked  by 
I      (inule,  iv.,819. 

,  cnicia,  piracy  in,  ill.,  87,  171;  pro- 
I  vini'c,  ih.f  444;  pIratlciU  strorgholdt 
j      in,  iv.,  Gd. 
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CSmbrf,  IH.,  8l«;  not  Celt  ,  817;  char- 
acter  oL  ib. ;  movements  and  con- 
flicts of,  220;  defeat  Komaus  at 
Aranfllo,  222;  move  toward  Italj, 
831 ;  in  Italy,  233 ;  annihilated,  ad& 

Ciminion  forest,  L.  483. 

Cincinnatus,  L.  Quinctiaa  (dictator, 
815),  L,  878. 

Ctneas,  i..  60S,  MO,  511,  619. 

Cingetorlx,  iv.,  32)}. 

Cinna,  G.  Helviun,  iv.,  702. 

Clnna,  L.,  joins  L'^pldiis.  iv.,  88. 

Cinna,  L.  Coroolius,  lif.,  82;;  charac- 
ter, 330;  revolution  of,  381;  siege  of 
Rome,  884;  proscription,  888;  con- 
sul, 3V0;  tyrannies  of,  891;  laws,  898; 
death,  398. 

drceil,  L,  451;  Latin  colony.  444;  rni- 
trae  to  Rome,  446 ;  in  Latm  leugae, 
448,  n.,  449. 

Circus,  1.,  16S. 

Cirta,  ilL,  180,  Iv.,  648. 

Citizenship  orl^nally  united  with  the 
patriciate,  i.,  M ;  Inalienable,  149, 210 ; 
in  early  times  rarely  conferred,  189 ; 
given  to  Alban  clans,  146 ;  later  citi- 
zenship of  pleoi-iiui-4.  33  < ;  franchise 
earlier  enforced.  Inter  dceired  and 
granted  as  a  favor,  &iii ;  in  a  province 
not  inconsistent  with  contlnned  pro- 
vincial adrainlstration,  iv..  650,  n. 

Cites  9ine  (ntfrajio^  oriffln,  I.,  18d,  488; 
position,  639  scu.,  643;  imnibcr,  648, 
n. ;  this  right  £;iven  to  Caere,  432; 
to  Capna,  ^c,  •i'^l ;  Anagnia,  488 ;  Sa- 
bine?, 489;  abolition  of,  II ,  392,  420. 

Civil  proccdore  in  time  or  Julius  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  679. 

Oians,  constitate  the  community  i.,  90; 
consist  of  ten  houses,  101 ;  clan-vil- 
lages, 62;  form  cantuns,  63;  Oentea 
majores  et  minoreSf  126;  their  signi- 
ficance still  at  the  period  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  kings,  o28. 

Classes,  i.,  133. 

Clastfici,  L,  184. 

Claudii,  L,  613  scq. 

Cltudlus  Ap.  (decemvir),  L,  867. 

Claudius  Caecns,  A  p.  character.  L, 
896,  680:  censorship,  397;  opposition 
to  ryrrnua,  611 ;  orighiator  of  the 
system  of  military  road».  &c,  474, 
673 ;  of  monuments,  677 ;  of  poems, 
686;  of  legal  calendar  and  formulae, 
69B;  Introduces  r  for  s,  699,  621. 

Claudius,  P.,  defeated  at  Drepana,  ii-, 
64. 

Clconymas  of  Sparta,  480  seq. 

Cleopatra,  sovereign  of  R^pt  under 
supremacy  of  Home,  iv.,  ol6. 

Client-States,  origin  oi,  11.,  401;  client- 
ship  among  Gallic  provinces,  iv., 
344. 

CUenees.  meaning  of  word.  L,  186;  a 
condition  of  secured  freedom,  94 
seq. ;  earliest  place  in  the  community, 
96;  penalty  for  injury  to  clients. 
887 ;  based  upon  the  transference  of 
land,  266;  the  relation  not  to  the  in- 
dlviJual  patron,  but  to  the  clan,  ^■^6; 
not  otUcitilly  applied  to  public  rela- 
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tions,  634,  n. ;  dlentB  of  town  riatn, 
from  honoraxy  citizenship,  104  seq.  j 
rabble  o^  ii,  406;  corruption  of,  407 
seq. 

ClitjirchUB,  i.,  491,  n.,  697. 

Clodius,  P.,  hostility  to  Cato  and  Cice- 
ro, iv.,  252  seq.;  prominence  durinc 
Pompey's  rule,  357  seq.;  quarrel 
with  Pompey,  868  seq.;  killed  by 
Milo,  8S0. 

Cloaca  Maxivuif  L,  167  seq.,  6  '4. 

Cloclii,  L,  146. 

Club,  system  checked  by  Caesar,  iv. 
601.    See  Hetaerlae. 

Clupeus,  L,  063,  n. 

ClnS'Um  (Camars),  L,  IGO,  487. 

Codification  of  Roman  law  by  Caesar, 
iv.,  667. 

Coinage,  early  English,  from  Belgic 
Celte,  IV.,  8bd,  n. ;  Imperial  of  Caesar, 
iv.,  6  9. 

Coins,  Arvemian,  iv..  870 ;  coins  and 
moneys,  ii.,  462,  ill.,  469  seq.;  in 
provinces,  497:  in  the  East,  498; 
with  head  of  Caesar,  iv.,  666;  Attic 
and  Roman,  iv.,  661,  n. 

Collatia,  I.,  76, 143. 

Colleaia  Competalica.  lv.,'808. 

CoUinL  i.,  SoT 

ColUa,\  84. 

Colonies,  influence  upon  the  social  ro- 
lat'onsof  Rome,  1.,  892:  dvium  Ro- 
maiwrum.  146,  n. ;  origiiiallv  on  the 
coast.  630,  636;  all  colonies  after 
AquUela  burgess  colonies,  689,  n.; 
Latin,  oldest,  I'tS:  •  Btabllnhed  by  the 
Roman-Latin  league,  and  received 
OS  Independent  communites,  438: 
earlier,  comp  'Bed  of  Romans  ana 
Latins,  later,  the  former  preponder- 
ate, 440.  See  Lathi  league.  Roman^  in 
Interior,  11,  3M;  transmarine.  liL, 
138,  163,  864;  transalpine.  208^861: 
by  Sulla,  429;  by  Julitis  Caesar,  of 
populace,  iv^  600;  of  soldierft,  '86. 

Comedy,  iL,  6  8:  character  of  New 
Attic,  514;  Hellenism  In,  at  Rome, 
609,  iti.,  637 :  political  neutrality  of, 
Ii.,  510;  editing  of,  618;  metrical 
treatment,  517 ;  scenic  arran^rements, 
017,  UL,  648;  rcRults  of,  ii.,  524;  na- 
tional, 626,  ilL,  613. 

Comitia,  as  constituted  by  Ap.  Claudi- 
us and  F.  Rullianns.  l,  897*  oz- 
tensiouof  piivilege,  807  seq. ;  checks 
U!)On  it,  3U8,  899;  nullity  of,  IL,  486, 
ill.,  316. 

CtinivtiatOf  oldest,  1 ,  138 ;  powers  ac- 
quired after  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
8ai-B33;  pri>rity  ol  voting  of  the 
£quiteSy  888 :  sessions  In  camp,  S3J ; 
reform  of,  iL,417;  by  G.  Graccbui*, 
lil.,  137  ;  by  bulla,  32C ;  lt«  power  iv , 
131 ;  criminal  jai-isdli;tion  ot  197. 
CuriatOf  origin,  &c.,  i.,  110-113 ; 
voting iu  the  curia  ly  numbers,  U6l ; 
jurisdiction  after  flu  admf-sion  0/ 
plebeians,  332 ;  pltiiy.!lin  casein bly  of 
curies,  86>834.  See  Citizf^imhip. 
Qh-ibutOf  «>rl^inally  an  a!-i*cniLly  ol 
plebeian  land-bo  ders,  i.,  332 ;  thoii 
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introduction,  ib, ;   patilcio-pliebeian 

comitla,  aiO 

CvmittiOHt  L,  i6T. 

Commereiumj  withdrawn  from  ttie 
Italian  commonlties,  L,  641. 

Ck>mmGrce,  earliest  Inland  trade  of 
lUilians,  i.,  200  peq. ;  later  develop- 
ment, S6R ;  earliest  Italian  commerce 
abroad,  fiol,  '^64;  export  of  Italian 
raw  products,  264:  later  develop- 
ment, 54)1  sen. ;  Latin  traffic  paeeive, 
Btrarian  acnve,  264  acq. ;  fncreaae 
of,  ii.,  4fi0,  452,  Hi.,  490. 

CommlBsion  of  allotments,  lii,  13T; 
deprived  of  jurlndictlon,  180;  abol- 
ished, 164. 

Commlus,  Infidelity  to  Kome,  !▼.,  88St 
840;  peace  wllli  Rome,  842. 

Community,  Latin,  constltation  oL  \^ 
100-104;  eqnality  of  rights,  I0»- 
118;  burdens,  1C6-109;  civic  eaualit7 
at  later  date,  8i)S;  remodellea  after 
the  patteni  of  consular  constitution, 
840  seq.,  450;  Roman  treatment  of 
urban  communities  in  the  East,  !▼., 
1T8  seq, 

CofKiliumf  withdrawn  from  the  Italian 
communities,  L,  541,  plebU^  86S. 

Conconnetodumnus,  Iv.,  824. 

Concordia,  temple  of,  i.,  383. 

Con/ai-realio,  i,  101,  n.,  214. 

Connnbium,  between  Homons  and 
Latins,  L,  14^;  withdrawn  from 
Italian  communities.  Ml. 

Conscntia,  i.,  464. 

ConBtitution,  Roman,  remodelled  in 
inttirest  of  nobUity,  ii,  881  seq. ;  as 
changed  bv  Q  Grtfcchus.  iii.,  148-152 ; 
restored  after  death  of  Oracchns,  14tl. 
264;  changes  of  Sulla  8ec  Sulla.  Re^ 
stored  by  Democracy,  iv.,  121-128. 

Consul?,  etymology,  L,  823,  n;  earliest 
tiUcs,  823 ;  powei-s,  >2;;  pcq. ;  term  of 
office,  824  seq. ;  right  of  apneal,  325 ; 
compared  with  the  royal  office,  824- 
829:  relation  to  the  senate,  340,  L41; 
their  choice  of  senators,  S35;  nomi- 
nate quaestors,  L,  3T0;  limited  by  the 
intercession  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunes,  854.  35o;  weakened  in 
power  bv  continued  dissensions.  401 ; 
nomination  of  successor,  828 ;  llmit- 
atiou  <f  this  prerogative,  861;  one 
consul  to  be  plebeian,  882 ;  communi- 
ty has  no  power  to  depose,  828 ;  con- 
sul giifeettta^  824.  n.|iv.,  678:  consuls 
in  Beneventum,  L,  687 ;  auxiliary  for 
Italy,  &C.,  iL,  83. 

ConauaUa,  L,  220 

Consus,  i.,  219. 

CoiUio,  L,  110. 

Contractors,  iL,  449 ;  laws  of  contracts, 
L,  207  seq. 

Copia.  SeeThurii. 

Copper,  medium  of  trade.  L.  S61 ;  cop- 
persmiths* guild,  269,  318. 

Cora,  Latin  coIonV,  i.,  444 ;  In  AHdan 

I  league,  449;  in  Latin  league,  447,  n., 
450. 

Corbio,  tn  Latin  league,  L,  447,  n., 
449. 


CorcTim,  commerce  witb  Italy,  t.  liOj 

besieged,  48L  48SL  497. 

Oorflnium,  rie;^  oi;  iv..  449. 

Corinth,  commerce  witti  Italy,  L,  190; 
destruction  o^  ill.,  69;  colonized  by 
Caesar,  iv.,  648. 

Comelii,  dan-vUlaee,  L,  68. 

CoBsus,  A.,  ComeuuB,  L,  4S6  (conanl, 
411).  L,  467  R. 

Cornelius  Dolabdla,  P.  (consul,  471), 
L.ftOO. 

ComeliuB  Ruflnus,  P.  (consul,  464^  477), 
i.,tt»6.561,  6T9.  n. 

Comleulum,  L,  14S. 

Correspondence,  Immense  literary,  at 
Home,  iv.,  721  seq. 

CorreuB,  death,  iv.,  840. 

Corsica,  Etruscan,  L,  199, 418. 413 ;  Car* 
thaglnian.  A27;  Roman  fleet  sent  to 
found  colony  there,  582,  iL,  58 ;  be- 
comes Roman,  82;  war  in,  286. 

Cortona,  L,  d96 ;  peace  with  Rome,  477. 

Cornucanius.  O.  and  L.,  envoys  to 
Illyricum,  11.,  90. 

Cornncanias,  ^.,  L.  018,  098L 

Cosa,  in  Etruria,  L,  810  (in  Lucania), 
Latin  colony,  £>27,  5  0. 

Cotta,  U,  Anrunculeius,  i^a.'^''^' 

Cotta,  O.,  banished,  iiL,  287;  returns 
483;  leader  of  democra's.  Iv.,  27. 117. 

Cotta,  M.,  eocB  against  Mitluraaateg, 
iv.,  71 ;  defeated  at  Chalcedon,  78. 

Cotys,  chent  king  of  Rome,  iv.,  861. 

Orassus,  M.,  character  of,  iv.,  24-27; 
commands  against  gladiators,  106; 
joins  democracy,  190  se<|. ;  consul, 
121 ;  relations  with  Pompey,  126-127 ; 
tri:H  to  enrol  Transpailanes,  196; 
coalition  with  Caesar,  201 ;  in  (Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  204,  223-226;  coali- 
tion with  Caesar  and  Pompey,  242; 
at  the  corfereccc  at  Luca,  ;i70  6eq.: 

foes  10  Syria.  396;  campaign  i^palnat 
*arthlans.    390   acq.;     death,   406; 

privite  wealth,  610. 
OasAus,  P.,  iv.,  ^89;  in  Syria  with  X. 

Cra)«i>u8,  390 ;  death,  408. 
Cras  us,     I'.     Liclofus,      commands 

against  Perse Uf,  iL,  849;  defeated  at 

Lariso,  860. 
Credit,  ancient  Roman  system  of,  L, 

210;  efTects,  849  aeq.    Bee  Agricul- 
ture. 
Oemona.  jus,  L,  58$,  n.,  IL.  280.  284. 
(?rete,  piracy  in,  ill,  86^  it.,  m;  war 

with,  97. 
Criminal  procedure,  fundamental  idea, 

L,   60*  earlier   methods,   204  seq  ; 

later  development,  666:  in  case  of 

slaves,  iv.,  678;  distinction  betweon 

evidence  and  opinion  destroyed  by 

forensic  eloquence,  679. 
(>oton,  L,  184, 187, 164.  466»  601,  619. 
Crnstumeri  I,  L,  148, 862;  Crnj»tummla« 

tribe,  862. 
Cumae      s^ee  Kyme. 
Curia,  constitution  of,  L,  101 ;  fundii" 

mental  part  of  the  community,  litti 

104  See  Comitia  coriata. 
Curia  doliorumf  L|T9. 
Curiae  veUru,  L,  79. 
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Carfal  rtyl(*,  L,  699. 

Cariatii,  from  Alba,  1.,  140. 

Curii*^  L,  70. 

Cnrio,  O  ,  iv.,  42S,  429.  463;  victory  at 

UlUa,  -ifid;  defentcd  \>y  Jaba,  4T0; 

defeat  and  death  in  A&xa,  471. 
Curio,  G.  S.-rihoTiIua,  Iv.,  727. 
Cnrsor,  L.  Papirias    (coiidoi,  488)|  L, 

^7-\  47^ :  (consul,  461),  488. 

Oa-tomo-autios,  111.,  47t. 

1  ynic  philosophy,  I  v.,  «>6T, 

Cynocepha'au,  battlea  oL  it,  288,  It., 
49&  —Iff 

Qypra^  It.,  187 ;  bequeathed  to  Romana 

by  Aiixandor,  ly.,  293. 
Cyrcne,   bcqneatfaod  to  Bomans,  UL, 

330;  province,  iv.,  69. 
C?yzicii&  besieged  by  Mithradatea,  iv., 

D. 

Dacian  kingdom,  iv.,  2.52. 

Dalmatia,  coa«tfl  of,  f>ubj"ct  to  Borne, 

IL,  91;  Witf  with,  ilL,  2o9,  214  eeq.; 

expedition  agaluat  pirates  of,  iv.,  M ; 

85u. 
Damlam,  L,  241. 
Dance,  its  rciUj^lons  and  artistic  signlfl- 

caucc  in  primitive  times,  L,  202;  pub- 
lic, at  Kdiiiu,  iv.,  736;  galas  of  dou- 

ce*-?,  6:».;. 
Dauiibc,  conntrJes  on,  their  relation  to 

R'>mo  \w  tim«-  of  Ciesar,  iv.,  3.j(», 
Dardaijl^iv.,  I'iSl. 
Daufiil.  1.,  576. 
Day,  dlvi'lon  of,  I.,  875  scq. 
l)ta  uia^  :  ,  226. 
Debt,  icgjil  procisd  in,  i.,  D90  icq. ;  at 

Koine,  Iv.,  CM  ri^-xj. ;   inooHurLd  of 

Caesar,  628  sou. ;  ImpriBonuient  for, 

abroiinted,    626:   lluuldation  of,   in 

Italy' 627? 
Dectinriii^   eonmfari   I'mp'rio   leffibtts 

acribntidU,  i.,  364-3<J8;  in  trod  action 

of  coin»\i'i*  throui;h  tbiMii,  666. 
Decemtiri  U'ibiiA  ji'tifra  i'liSj  L,  89S. 
Vecemi  it  i  mici  u  /aciiindia.   See  Duo- 

viri. 
Decimal  system,  origin,  i.,  271;  dao- 

dccimal  eyistom,  272. 
Decius  Ma-s  P.,  military  tribone,  1., 

411 ;  con^>al,  414, 463,  n. ;  (consiU,  40T, 

409).  i.,  4S5.  4  6. 
Deeuriti.    i.,  101 ;    Dtcurionti   turmo' 

tvm,  L,  4^j9  n. 
D^diticii,  ii.,  89-J. 
D«  iotarus.  iv.,  72, 177. 
Duii:aei.-:o«*,  iv.,  363. 
Delphic  oracle  consulted  by  Romans, 

L,  2.0.  638;  by  the  Caerit»e,  19S. 
Demago^oism,  rise  of,  11..  422 ;  results 

of,  43t  peq. ;  of  seiiJite  In  opposition 

to  Grncchus,  ilL,  l'i6. 
Demetrius,  of  i'haroe,  made  ruler  of 

coa  ts  of  Dalmatia,  IL,  91;  exiled, 

93,121. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  hostage  at 

Borne,  if.,  292,  888. 
Demetrius,  PoUorcotes,  L,  488, 49«»  49T, 

681,0. 


Demctrin?,  eon  of  ScloncnSi  Iv.,;  seizes 
government  cf  S.ria,  ilL,  79. 

Democritus,  L,  604. 

DemopWius  of  Hiinora,  i.,  60T. 

Denaiiug,  i.,  67^;  uatnralized  in  th|i 
Roman  prwvlncej',  Iv.,  tJW. 

Deiitatutf,  Al.  Carlaa  (consul,  464  479^ 
4S0,  censor.  4S2},  i.,  894,  895,  4$9, 6S4| 
672. 

Derccto.  temple  of.  It..  897. 

Derivatives,  Greek,  in  Latin,  L,  202,  n., 
274;  always  doi  Ic  in  form,  268;  Latin 
words  in  Sicilian  Greek,  268  ;  26T 
scq. ;  oriental  words  in  Latin  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  209,  n. 

Devs  ftdius.  L,  225,  241. 

Dialogue,  literary,  at  Home,  It.,  7W. 

Diana,  templj  of,  1.,  160,  2x7;  fedeial 
pan(kuary,  158;  cooled  from  the 
Grueka,  241;  festival  connected 
with  fairs,  260;  statue  modeled  on 
the  Ephi'tiian,  end  tlic  oldest  in 
Home,  813. 

Dictator  J  i.,  96;  colleague  of  the  con- 
suls with  superior  power,  327;  rcla 
tion  of  his  power  to  that  of  king  and 
consuls,  330 ;  originally  general,  33o ; 
nominated  by  tbe  consuls,  3:^0 ;  right 
of  appeal  against  niin,  869;  otnco 
open  to  plebcian.<<,  liSXi;  Latin  dicta 
torship,  441,  n.;  abolished,  IL,  423; 
of  Snlla,  ilL,  419;  idea  of  the  office, 
iv.  661. 

Dido,  i.,  69S. 

iHM  fanti,  i,  202. 

Uijitui,  i.,  274. 

Dii  in/eri,  1.,  226. 

Diomotl?,  fable  of,  i.,  608. 

DionytfiuH  of  Syracuse,  1.,  417;  aids  in 
destruction  of  cities  of  Magna  Grae- 
cu,  463. 

Diopos,  1.,  813. 

Dii  pater.  L.  ^41, 

Divaiia,  i.,  220. 

Documents,  earliest  Roman,  L,  8S6b 

Dokbolla,  Giu,  iv.,  60,  116. 

DolabcUa,  P.  Cornelius  (consul  471),  L, 
50a 

Domains,  possession  of  state,  not  of 
the  king,  1.,  X09,  nor  of  the  clans, 
'JSS;  ongiiially  not  extensive,  ib  ; 
properly  used  only  bv  the  citizens, 
t6. ;  under  the  senate's  control,  1'47 ; 
division  of  land  restricted,  848;  occu* 
l>atiou  tenure.  8*8  soq. ;  8p.  CassiuV 
att'mpt  t-o  sc't  it  aside,  363;  increas- 
ing pjvcrty  of  the  peasantry,  8^0; 
new  retaliations  by  tae  Liclnio-Sex- 
tian  laws,  Sb'i,  3S8;  extension  of,  iL, 
416;  decision  conc<*rulug,  it.,  42.>. 

Di>:uitian  Way,  ill.,  207. 

Du;nitius,  L.  commandant  of  Corfloi- 
nrn,  iv.,  449. 

Doriaii  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  L, 
iNl,  183. 

Drama,  its  bnginnfngs  in  Rome,  L,  683 
fit»q.;  position  and  Influence  of,  11., 
600 ;  national,  638,  U.,  586 ;  performed 
In  many  Ianguag(«,  iv.,  699;  poaitlOR 
of,  iv.,  689,  692  seq. 

Drappoa,  death  of,  iV.,  HL 
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Dro9B,  Inxaiy  in,  at  Rome,  iv.,  811. 

Druide,  iv.,  2W. 

Dii.'!,  C  jltx,    ■.,  121. 

DuiUnorix,  iv.,  2Vl,  295;  death,  It.,  316. 

Daoa3ci!i)al  sy^tifin  in  Italy,  early  UBed 
to  int^A^ure  dnie  &c.,  L,  272. 

Vutt  I  ii-i^  naoaled^  i.,  631,  iv.,  1C4;  Per- 
duellioniSf  L,  204;  .Saerit  faeiundia, 
240;  increased  in  namber,  3S2. 


Bbnrones,  Tictory  oyer  Itomana.  It., 
818;  expedition  affainat,  882,  841.   ■ 

Eclipt<es,  fln>t  recorded,  L,  688. 

Bcnomns,  naval  ^Ictorv  of,  it,  64. 

BconomicB,  Roinan,  u..  480-464;  ro- 
aalts  of,  164;  cau<*e  oi  social  crlela, 
iii.,  OS;  private,  iSS-493. 

Education,  Latin,  U,  oOi  seq.,  800^  iL, 
492-406,  552  r«5.}.  Lii.,  525;  in  Greelv, 
626-52S;  iti  Latin,  11.,  496  8oq.,  UL, 
62S-5;i2;  of  youUi,  iv.,  67L  See  Ftil- 
lolo?y. 

Bgnatlan  road,  ii!.,  6(). 

£?ypt,  ftrst  cootact  with  Rome,  i.,  648; 
govrr:ini'-Dt  under  the  Lagidae.  It, 
2d7 ;  aUicked  by  Macedonia  and  Asia, 
'.167 :  yiuid.'<  for  •i<^''n  pot^eBHions  to  Anr 
tioL-hutf.  301;  submits  to  Roman  pro- 
tcctoiato,  30  >;  coutllcts  in,  lii.,- 78; 
broki'ii  up,  329;  not  aanexctl,  iv.,  66 
eeq.,  13  T-  I'Jl ;  under  Cacvar-  6  >9  acq. ; 
U'^vptian  ornaments  in  Itaaan  sepal- 
chf.'a,  i.,  263. 

Eectum!<,  in  s<?veiith  oentury,  ilL,  96; 
corrupuous  in,  iv.,  883;  law  againai, 
891 

Bijphaats,  used  in  battle,  L,  60S,  614, 
524. 

Enancipation,  L.  653;  later  than  mann- 
niiHsion,  92,  2ll. 

£:npire,  new,  organisation  of,  iv.,  662; 
ceueus  of;  653;  religion,  634;  law,  Hk 

Emporia  -,  iv.,  6lS. 

Enj^r.iving,  on  ractal,  '.,  6' 6,  609. 

Ennina.  iH,  6"4,  642;  relation  to  Lucre- 
tiaa.  iv.,  6^. 

Ep^urus,  i.,  694b 

Eplcydu.*,  in  Syracupo,  If..  176^  177. 

Epicurism,  Roman,  iv.,  6U. 

Epidar.mns,  founded,  1 ,  189  soq. 

Bfjnirria,  1.  219. 

E<^uii*'<*.  institution  of,  organ  of  nobil- 
itv,  ii.  .>T7 ;  e.'uators  excluded  from, 
iii.,  T>;  oif\atiou  of,  bv  Qracchas, 
Ml;  iiic>ignia  of,  14 i;  after  duatb  of 
UruccnuB.  166  acq.,  264;  after  death 
of  Sutarnmurs  ^  '2?  coUialou  with  the 
senate  aliout  the  provinces,  26A  soq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  SuUa,  432 ;  re- 
newed powor  in  courts,  iv.,  182.  See 
Capitalists. 

Erct'i,  Mt.,  biM  of  Hamilcar,  11.,  68. 

Eryx,  taken  by  Romans,  iL,  62;  rotakon 
by  Uaniilcar,  63. 

Esquiliae,  I.,  81. 

Estates,  size,  iL,  481 ;  miuia^cment  of, 
432. 

Etrnria,  booudariea,  L,  172;  traces  of 


Umbrlan  oocnpation  In,  US;  OoA 
qaered  bj  Romans,  421  seq. 

Btrnscans,  relation  to  Italians,  L^ 
166;  lansniage  and  relationship,  166 

"  169 ;  original  home,  169-171 ;  sctiio 
ments  in  Italy,  171-174;  liattlcs  witk 
the  CeltH,  17o ;  urban  life  dcvcIo]>ed 
in  Btmria.  176  seq.;  communities 
and  constitution,  176. 176;  relations 
with  the  Qreeks  on  tue  coast  deve- 
lops piracy  and  commerce,  194-196; 
settlements  on  the  Latin  and  Campa- 
nian  coasts,  ib. ;  commerce,  wculth 
and  luxury,  266  seo.,  668;  .trade  for 
the  Sybarit^  186;  uiterconrse  with 
Attica  and  Carthage.  266;  milltazr 
union  with  Cartbagmians  and  Pheu^ 
clansL  and  supremacy  in  tbe  Italian 
Sea,  198  seq.:  ]calout<yof  tho  Phoeni- 
cians, 900;  md^ht  of  their  power, 
418 ;  war  with  Rome  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  888;  attack  ou 
Latinm ;  victory  over  Rome,  418  seq. ; 
defeat  at  Aricia.  414;  loss  of  maritime 
power,  416-418;  expelled  from  C*am- 
pania  by  tbe  Saiauitos,  4)9,  462 ;  from 
Korthcm  Italy  by  tho  Celts.  423  seq. ; 
contempor.try  wars  of  Veil  with 
Rome.  418,  426;  suddenness  of  tbo 
fall  of  Etruscan  power,  426 ;  South 
Etruria  Romanised,  481  seq. ;  condi- 
tion after  the  battles  with  Celts  and 
Romans,  4S4 ;  during  Samnite  wa^^ 
46  •;  bupport  th-  Samnltes.  477;  sur- 
render, 47K ;  rise  against  Rome,  486 ; 
peuce,  487;  united  with  the  Lucft- 
nians  Celts  and  IWrrhus  against 
Rome.  409  s^^q.,  60&4w7 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  312:  Etruria  not  the  source  of 
JiStin  civilization,  283  :  no  Etruscan 
education  of  Roman  boys,  '.^99,  n.; 
religion.  242.  668  seq.;  pi^iciions 
from  lightning,  844;  natJonal  te^ 
tival,  2k06;  art,  814  seq.,  806  seq.: 
contrast  between  northern  ana 
southern  art  610 ;  relation  to  Latin 
art,  611 ;  Hellenism  of,  676b 

Bucheir,  L,  313. 

Budoxus,  L,  608. 

Eugnmmo^,  i.,  813. 

Eumones,  succeeds  Attains,  IL,  306;  at 
Maguesia,  321:  receives  the  Cher- 
sonese, 32'J;  humiliated  by  Rome, 
869  seq.,  iii.,  71;  w:«r  with  Celts,  ii., 
861,  ill,  72. 

Buphorion,  iv.,  700. 

Euripides.  iL.  628. 

Exarare.  i.,  287. 

Exile,  right  of.  L,  686 

Expcnditui-e  of  Rome  at  time  of  Jnlini 
Cdcsar,  iv.,  &89  seo.,  99^  seq.;  r»> 
forms  by  Caesar,  598  seq. 

Exul,  L,  828,  n. 


P. 


FabiL  L,  125,  n.;  daa- village,  68  :  esls- 
brate  the  Lupeioalla,  88,  n.,  827;  pra- 
domliiiinco  fn  early    period   of  ths 


senators  power,  860  seq  ;  destruotloo 
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on  iho  Cretnera,  361,  41 R;  promlnenos 
In  Koiuan  cbroiiiclo-,  B90. 

F;ib  lis  Hadrifinurt,  M.,  iv.,  78,  SfL 

J''  .l.iiis  C.  Pici.jr,  i.,  (M»S.  012. 

F.ihiiis  MnximuEi,  Q.,  deflator,  IL,  147; 
rb.irncicr  of,  14S;  rni'iiarv  iHilicy,  161;  ' 
commund^   h8  con.*ul,  170;  takes  Ta-  I 
n  iitum,   205;  awarded   a  wruuih  by 
l>ie  Bchrttc.  220. 

Fii'>iUi>  Riil  in  iui«,  Q.,  palled  Maxinius 
(wu^or.  450,  consul,  4«J,  444,  416.  4') 7, 
459),  i.  397,  C9>;,  403,  477,  478,  485,  486, 
48S. 

Fabniferin  (Falvatorra).  I,  4C2. 

FabriciuB  I^ui^cinus,  C.  (coimul,  472, 
47ti;  censor,  478),  1.,  895,  601;  ambas- 
sador to  Pyrrhus,  618. 

Fao-»ulaf.  Iv.,  88,  212,  213. 

Fagutal,  i ,  80. 

Falorli,  i.,  265;  supports  Veil,  426:  war 
w-ith  Borne.  432,  483;  porpotual  alli- 
ance with  Komc,  432;  alphabet,  160. 

Fiimi'lia pecuniufju^y  i..  206,  248. 

Family,  anioiiu:  tlio  Romans,  1.,  88-06; 
elevation  of,  by  Caosar,  Iv.,  622. 

Pannius,  L.,  iv.,  70,  74,  8<J,  0%  98. 

Faruiera,  small,  it ,  440;  dociy  of.  446, 
447,  ill.,  106;  fiivor  Dru  usand  lUiUiin 
r"volt,  271,  286;  fncieMBo  ol',  by  Sulla, 
430,  489. 

Fa«ti,  their  or'pin, '..  5.S0. 

Faun  us,  i..  S20,  -A'?,  2'.^:3. 

Fp'sdiia  (Bo.'onia),  i.,  171. 

Fitr-trce  Indigcrioiis  in  Italy,  I.,  262. 

Ferentlnum,  i.,  4b2. 

r<  nilia,  I.,  22L 

Faine  Lalinae^  1,  67,  68,  n.;  publicac, 
2:8;  sementirae^  254. 

Fcro.ilA,  i,  260. 

Festivals,  duration  of^  in  time  of  Ju- 
liin  CflCjiar,  iv.,  397. 

FdiifUx,  i,  231. 

Ficoi-inl  casket,  i.,  669,  578,  609. 

F  ciiln-a,  1.,  143. 

Kidcnao,  I.,  75;  battle**  at.  143,  162, 178; 
rormula  of  accurnilnu^  14S,  n.;  Roraait, 
41 S;  revolts  nud  n^nin  conquered, 
4*24  seq.;  two  dictators  there,  441,  n. 

J'ldea,  "StrinjfB,"!.,  299. 

Flducla.  I..  217. 

Flfrnlus,  P.  Nigidiuii,  the  Fythagrorao- 
an,  iv ,  669. 

Fimbria,  Q.  Flavins,  lif.,  870;  his  army 
goes  o^  cr  to  Sulla,  376,  306. 

Finance  in  time  ot  Julius  Coe^nr,  fv., 
f)89  scq.,  n)ana;7omcnt  of,  11.,  389  seq., 
iii.,  474-188. 

FiiC!*,  muUiiy  1.,  205-316,  SW  seq.,  678. 
688.  Set!  PntvtKatio;  impo:4ed  on 
AfriPAii  capitalists  by  Julius  Caesar, 
iv.,  593. 

Fire,  kindling,  names  of  pieces  udod, 
I.,  47 

Fh  mum,  Latin  colony,  i.,  627  ;  jus,  638, 
II. 

Fish-ponds,  Italian,  value  of.  iy.,  605- 
612. 

Flaccus,  O.,  iv,.  259. 

Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  11.,  418,  liL.  866, 
894. 

Flaocns,  Ai,  Fulvius.  domooratlcleador, 


Hi.,  127,   182*,    begins   TransaliHne 
conquest.  204, 

Flrivie.n  curialuty  L,  104,  327  :  Dialis. 
•JO),  m,  '^52;  Mnrilalis,  123, 126,  226 •, 
(^iirin.alis,  12:i,  126,  226. 

Flo  mines  majorett  i.,  22h  ;  always  patri- 
cians, 386;  minortSj  228. 

Fliiminian  Koad,  iU,  101  ;  extended  to 
Piarentia,  236. 

Fiaminius,  G.,  Invades  Insubrian  terri- 
tory, 11.,  99 ;  sent  against  Hannibal. 
142 ;  character  of,  146 ;  defeated  ai 
Tra-^irnone  lake,  146. 

Fiaminius,  T.  Quinctius,  commands 
ag>rin&t  Philip,  11.,  284;  defeats  him 
on  tlie  Aouii,  286  ;  makdnthe  Achae* 
ans  allies,  286 ;  seizes  Thebes,  288  ; 
wins  Cynocophalae,  289  ;  war  with 
Nabis  of  Sparta,  294,  296  seq. 

Flavins,  On.,  1.,  698. 

FUxwtUtiy  i.,  107. 

FlntOH,  i,  64 ;  Latin,  297  ;  guild  of 
flutists,  268. 

Foiitoius',  M.,  iv.,  269. 

Fontt'nnliat  i.,  220. 

Fordicntfriy  I.,  219. 

Foreigners,  unprotected  In  Rome  ex- 
cept by  treaty,  i.,  212;  basis  of  jia 
gentium  y  ib. 

Formlac,  receives  Caeritloittf,  U,  461. 

Formula  togatorum^  i.,  641;  Formula^ 
iv.,  665 

Fors  foiiunUf  1.,  226 ;  Fortes  tanaiest  L, 
146,  n. 

Fortification,  Caesar's  system  of  a 
chain  of  forts,  iv.,  291. 

Forum,  Boarium,  1,,  158  ;  RomnTni'^i, 
167  ;  «lecorate<l,  478,  673;  cujtr'i.  t:}^ 
iv.,  fiOo  ;  Juliuni,  f02,  64H. 

Franchise,  lionian.  mora  difficult  to 
gain,  ii.,  895 ;  liu,  277 ;  Drueua'  at- 
tempt to  extend,  269 ;  extension 
to  Italians,  299,  385;  to  Cisalpine 
colonics,  800 ;  results  of,  309 ;  at- 
tempt to  give  to  TninrtpadaDes,iy.,196. 

Fr^edmen,  ii.,  417  seq. ;  iv.,  124, 190. 

Frotrellao,  Latin  colony,  L,  462,  467, 
470  ,  stormed  by  S.-imuites,  472 ;  Ro* 
man,  474  ;  conqnored  l>y  Pyrrhui, 
612 ;  destroyed,  Ui.,  138,  278. 

Frentani,  i.,  163. 

Friendship  at  Homo,  iv.,  616  seq. 

Fruit-culture,  Roman,  iv.,  606. 

Frurino.  1.,  4<?2. 

Fnlvius  Nobilior,  M.,  settles  Aetolian 
affHlrf,  ii..  327. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  Q.,  consul,  sont  to 
Spain,  Iii.,  16;  defeated  by  Celtibe* 
rlnnj*,  18. 

FumUjy  i..  663,  n. 

Fundi,  receives  Cacritio  j«*,  I.,  46L 

Fu  eral,  Roman,  Ii.,  409. 

Furius,  L.  Oumillus  (dictator,  404),  1., 
431. 

Furius.  M.  Camillas  (dictator,  858.  804, 
866,  38R,  387).  i.,  SSi)  ;  founds  a  t^^m. 

Siln  of  eouoord,  383;  conquers  Veil, 
26;  defeats  Oauls  at  Alba,  4S0  ;  ro> 
former  of  Roman  military  science, 
663  ;  originator  of  a  tax  on  Mchelon^ 
65<i. 
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Fur'.HB,  M.  BibACiiIufl,  It.,  385. 
Fiinniure,  luxury  in,  «t  Rume,  It.,  (5\2. 


O. 


««Mi,  L  m^  75, 148,  147;  form  of  oath 
ioj,  113,  n;  I  root  V  w'.th  Homo,  287; 
nu'tiit'cr  ot  Laiin  Icigi.i-,  4-iC,  ii.,  448. 

Oubiiiiau  Inw,  iv.,  1o3  ^vq. ;  contest 
ov«-,  134-lu7,  18J>,  I'J'J. 

Oah  nlui«.  A.,  iv..  U4,  170,  18G,  189,  190, 
lOT';  conn  III,  249;  b.-ii.iflM  d,  C84,  887; 
governor  (> I  t^yria,  u9w;  dirtpluct  d  by 
Crft.-BU»,  897. 

Gades  (Cadiz),  il.,  20, 110;  beonme.^  Ro- 
ninn,  196;  rc'ceiv('(<  Jus  lUxlicum^  iv., 
648. 

G  ft]  alia,  iv.,  177. 

Guli.ft,  king  of  the  Suc^(iione6,ccnilIcl6 
of  with  Cuesnr,  iv.,  300. 

Qalba,  V,  SulpiclUK  le:ulb  army  ni^nii.Bt 
MuCfdoiiia,  ii,  "jTO;  !iin<lf  ut  A\  oi- 
Icnia,  279;  iitvad(»  Mace<  (<n!a,  '2iA 
Bt-q.;  returns  to  Apolloiiin,  •-:ft2. 

Galbu,  S.  BiilpiciuH,  cuiuJuct  in  Spain, 
•ii.,  19;  Cavscxr's  lieuiouant,  iv.,3(iS. 

Qallaccianfi,  couqueri-d  by  Caesar,  iv., 
258. 

Gallic  Commnnitios,  taxes  of,  fixed  by 
Caesnr,  iv ,  692. 

Cinmca.    yoc  Ludl. 

Qaul,  boundaries  ol^  Iv.,  259;  Roman 
province  of,  xh.;  rclnilonH  to  Rome, 
2fio,  201,  844Ecq^  Ilollcnic  intluonco 
in,  261;  Latiiio-Grcc'kinflm*ncc',  262: 
free  Gaul,  262  8eq.;  population,  264 
Hcq.;  acriicultnre,  264  ;  urban  life, 
260;  IntercourBe  and  use  of  sailing 
^L•^a4)l8,  t7>.;   commeroo,  267;   manu 


faclurpH,  268;  mining,  ib.;  ait  and 
Fcifuco,  269  seq  ;  pontioal  organiza- 
tion, 270  8cq.;  dtvelopmenlof  ki.l.:4ht- 
hood,  271;  cantoi.al  constitutiou  and 
monarchy  alx)li8hed,  272  seq. ;  na- 
lional  unity,  273  I'fq.;  leaguer.  275 
seq.;  military  sy.'-tcn  ,  277;  Celtic  ci- 
vilisation In  timu  of  Caesar,  278  t-oq.; 
external  relations,  280;  German  in- 
vaiiions.  2h6  i-oq  ;  flnally  suljugatcd 
by  Rome,  300;  insnrri'ctions  of,  317 
pcq.,  823;  Ui  ally  rubdued,  842-  or- 
gnnl/alion  "f,  343  Hoq.;  CiKnlpIne 
mcrpid  in  Rorann  Stale,  045;  Ncrth- 
cm  Guul  as  adinlD^stered  by  Caesar, 
;-4«. 

Geuanii,  i..  146. 

(5e'a.  I.,  181. 

(Jciliu^,  L  ,  iv.,  104, 128. 

(irUiiis,  St.,  i.,  480. 

Giluu,  klii(?  of  Syracuse,!.  416. 

Oen:»va,  rrpiilsv.  of  Ilflvctil  ttt,  Iv.,  291. 

Gcnf«.    See  Clan. 

GenthiuR,    ruler   of    Illyria,    11.,    343; 
makes  WHroii  Rome,  354;  defeat  and  , 
oavturc  of,  357f    kingdom    divided. 
H5l». 

Gfnudu»,  Cn.,  I.,  861. 

OennciUH,  L.  (consul,  302),  L,  446. 

Oi-ri/ovia,  battle  at,  iv.,  830  seq. 

Genuans,  their  iuvasiona  of  the  Celta, 


iv.,  2P1  Bcq.;    Roman   po.lcy  wilK 

284  seq.'   empire  founded  In  Gaul, 

286;  cettloments  on  left  bank  of  th« 

Rhine,  C99. 
Gliibrio,  Mauloi*  Aoilius,  commands  in 

Greece   auaiwst  Ar.tiochus,   iL,  SIS' 

11  Inn  Theiniopylac,  31S. 
Glabris,  coiitul,  iseut  to   Asia  Minor, 

Iv.,  94. 130, 137. 
Glailiatoriol   Cumhata  in    Btruria,  I^ 

435;  ill  Capua,  455. 
GladintoKal    games,  II.,  489,  iU.,  49a 

Iv..  101;  war,  1*6.,  108,  iv..611. 
Gods,  nature  of  Roman,  i.,  223  aeq. 
Gold,  fall  In  yalue  of,  tSUa  the  Gallio 

CO  I  quests,  iv.,  S43;    not  coined    till 

time  of  Caesar,  5&9;  used  by  weight. 

ii,453.  J     --•  -» 

Goldsmiths,  guild  o^  i.,  258,  202, 813. 

GorgabU.-^,  i.,  607. 

Governors  of  provinces,  position  of,  U., 
398;  c,onti%r  over,  A(iH\  senate's  su- 
pcrvisiiin  of,  402;  Pompey's  law  re- 
garding, Iv.,  891,  421. 

Gniocliu«,  C,  his  policy  of  Roman  con- 
quest, iv.,  256;  revived  by  democracy, 
257. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Semp.,  commanda 
&g:«in8t  Hannibal,  iU,  170, 198;  death 

of,  soa 

Gracclioa,  Tib.  B'^mp.,  character  and 
^cllemes  of,  ill.,' Ill  seq.;  tribune, 
114;  his  agrarian  law,  ib.\  furtlior 
plans,  117;  seeks  reSleclion,  118 ; 
(Icatli,  119;  character  of  his  measure^ 
120  seq. 

Gracchus,  G.,  allotment  commissioner, 
iil.,  117;  character  of,  184;  ])ropo8e« 
changes  In  const Ituthm,  136  aeq.; 
weakei  s  ];ow-er  of  senate,  146;  ms- 
Bunies  monarchical  power.  147;  work 
of,  148-152;  proposals  as  to  allieo,  I5H: 
ov  rthrow  of,  154  seq.;  downfall  and 
death,  157-lOn;  consiitution  of.  re- 
stored, Iv.,  113-127,  195;  author  of 
Transalpine  colonization,  64a 

Gmcco-Italiai  s,  culture,  i.,  41;   agri- 
cuittiie,    42   St  q.;    meosun-ment  of 
liin<1.  45:    houHe,  46;    home   life,  47; 
family,  48;  btale,  49;  reUgion,  51;  art^ 
54. 

Graecftstasit^ !.,  877. 

Gracau^  Graious,  Grains,  i.,  S5-18S. 

Grain,  ditstribution  oi^  Ii.,  408,  ill.,  260; 
abolished  by  Bulla,  4S0;  kinds  cutti- 
vnted,  432:  prices  of,  441  soq.:  ne.)f- 
lect  to  culttvate,  445  seq..  451:  distri- 
bution revivod  under  Lepiaus,  iv., 
86,  87,  114, 116,  121;  high  price  128, 
185  137;  di&t  ri  but  ion  restored  in  tull, 
2*27;  reft>rm  In  ijy  Julius  Caesar,  iv., 
591;  fluctuations  in  price  of,  597. 

Grammar.  I.at.n,  Ii.,  5.'2,  iv.,  679. 

Granimatici,  1..  601.  f 

Grapnel,  an  E'.ruscan  invention,  1^ 
194. 

Gra»xatori'$,  1.,  584. 

Greeci ,  Roman  licet  entcia  barbon  of^ 
Ii.,  92;  powtm  of,  ot  second  Mac«> 
doiiL-m  war,  261;  Roman  league  In, 
277 ;  Roman  moaourea  of  security  in 
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S65  ;  dlitractod  atato  of.  iii.,  88,  0^? 
plans  of  U'losar  regarding,  iv.,  6M 
seq. 

Qroetc  langua(r(*,  knowlc<lge  of  It  In 
Italy,  i..  298,  578,  601,  il.,  4U5J  seq.:  le- 
gends, known  In  lAtinm,  i ,  290; 
touudliti;  of  Rome  1  terwovon  in 
Gicok  legoiide,  <)98,  69<i  ■  philosophy 
at  Rome,  iii.,  stl:  education  Ht  Itomo, 
Iv.,  672;  litterati,  082;  aathorehip, 
683. 

Gre<  ks  cu-ly  known  to  Italians, !.,  1^  ; 
Asiatic,  lonians  iind  AooUand  earliest 
in  Italy  and  BicHy,  179  seq.;  aftor- 
•warda  Greeks  generally,  »6.;  close 
oitnnection  with  the  mother land,  184  ; 
YahouH  settiemenis  in  Itulv,  184-190  , 
sHjorht  Interconrse  with  the  Greeks 
over  the  Adriatic,  188;  voyitges  of 
Greeks  on  the  west  coast;*  of  Italy, 
191 ;  colonies  not  perniittod,  Wl  \ 
wsnot  Greeks  atid  Fhoenicians  for 
maritime  supremacy,  193-198;  Greeks 
excluded  from  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean an«l  Atlantic,  1S9  dcq.:  ii 
lower  Italy  hattlea  with  the  babel- 
llan  tribes,  419.  46-2,  463. 

Gatru«tua,  Iv.,  32ii 


H. 


Ilaodul,  defeated  hy  Ariovfstns,  Iv., 
2fifi ;  inssrrcotion  acrains*.  Cnosnr, 
822  ;  priv  leges  after  Gallic  conquest, 
U44. 

Uauillcar.  entn-nches  in  fortresses  of 
Rioily,  ii.,  4^,  53  ;  return  t<>  Libya,  57. 

Hamilosr  Baroa,  comnmnds  in  Sioily, 
iL,  67  ;  surrenders  Sicily,  70 ;  saves 
Oartha^e  from  mutineers,  81,  lu5 ; 
per:>ccuted  by  peace  party,  106; 
coromaudcr-in-ciiief,  107;  liis  projects 
and  dlSloultiL'S,  108  ;  invades  Spain, 
110  ;  killed  in  battle,  ib. 

namiico  soot  to  8icily,  il.,  176;  diss, 
177. 

HannibaL  son  of  Gisgo.  commands  in 
Sicilv,  11.,  48;  defeated  at  Mylae,  68. 

Bnnnlbal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  11.,  109; 
takes  command  in  Spain,  114;  train- 
ini?  and  character,  116;  beg^ins  war 
with  Sa<;uiftlne8,  117:  prepares  to 
attack  lUly.  118;  metnod  or  attacic, 
12  ;  Btirts  for  Italy,  12i;  m  Gaol, 
126;  crosses  the  Rhone,  125;  passage 
of  Alps,  138:  iakea  Tarin,  1>(>;  hm 
victory  on  Tidno,  186;  on  Trebia, 
1>9;  crosses  Apennines,  144;  loses 
an  eye,  ib.;  victory  on  Tratitmenc 
lake,  146;  moves  into  southern  Italy, 
147  seq.;  victory  at  Cannae,  154; 
after  Cannae,  106 :  joined  by  com- 
manitlee  of  lower  Italy,  160;  soes  to 
C:impania,  168;  on  the  defensive, ITl, 
19S ;  prospect  uf  reinforcements,  ib., 
seq.  180 ;  goes  towards  Rome.  801 ; 
moves  to  meet  Hasdmbal,  210 ;  re- 
tires to  Bnittiiira,  818;  retams  to 
Africa.  880 ;  defo  xted  at  Zama,  281 ; 
fleea  from    Carthage,   889;    assists 


Antiochus,  806  seq.;  defoated  by 
Romans  in  naral  battle,  817 :  death, 
88^ 

Hanno,  seisea  Messana,  U.,  ^;  aar* 
renders  to  Romans  and  oxecnted  by 
Carthaginians,  46;  admiraL  lands  at 
Heraclea,  48;  the  Great,  leader  ol 
conservative  par^,  104 

HarbomvtoUs,  Italian,  reestablished  hf 
Julias  Caesar,  iy^  098. 

Hasdrabal,  son  of  Hanno,  iL,  60. 

Hasdmbal,  son  of  Gisgo,  ii  ,  187 ;  com* 
mands  aealust  Sclplo  in  Africa,  817. 

HasdmbaJL  son-in-law  and  lieutenant 
of  Hamtlear,  11.,  110 ;  assassinated  in 
Spain,  114. 

Hasdmbal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  com- 
mands in  SpEdn,  11.,  119;  defeated  on 
the  Bbro,  108;  goes  to  Africa,  186; 
crosses  the  P^Tcnees,  193 ;  and  Alps, 
809 ;  slain  at  Sena,  81 1. 

Hatria  (on  the  Po),  1,160,171;  com- 
mercial union  with  Connrra  and 
(•orlntb,  190;  iSyracusan,  417;  Btros* 
can  traces,  484. 

Hatria,  in  the  Abruzsi,  1.,  489. 

Hccataens,  1.,  5.iS. 

Hegesias,  of  Magnesia,  It.,  676. 

HeUauicus,  i.,  594. 

Hellenic  poitry  at  Rome,  !▼.,  700; 
Helleno-Itallc  State,  b^^innii^  of{ 
iv.,  639  seq. 

Hellenism,  the  new,  iL,  470 ;  in  politics, 
471 ;  in  faith,  47S ;  in  manners,  483, 
ilL,  003;  in  literature,  057  seq. :  na- 
tional opposition  to,  562 ;  about  Black 
Sea,  ill.,  840  saq. ;  ^read  of,  relation 
to  Latinism.  007-510. 

HelveUi,  ill.,  811 ;  move  into  Southern 
Gaul,  821 ;  defeat  Romans,  ib. ;  inyiv- 
sion  of  Gaul,  iv.,  283-296. 

Heraclea,  L,  181,  454;  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Molossian,  466;  battle 
of,  608  seq. ;  peace  with  Rome,  519: 
relation  to  Rome,  680,  640 ;  colonized 
by  Caesar,  ir^  649. 

Heraclidofl,  of  Pontoa,  L,  097 ;  of  Hera- 
clea, iv.,  706. 

Harculos,  i.,  240;  fahle  ol^  598. 

ilerbapurOf  L,  814. 

Herculanoum,  L,  468. 

Herdoneus,  Ap.,  L,  860. 

Heredium,  L,  848L 

Herennius,  G.,  iv.,  48,  48,  45. 

Hermes.    See  Mercurius. 

Herminion  Mounts,  iv.,  858. 

llornici,  i.,  152;  in  Bonuino-Lattn 
Ipaifue,  444  Be:^;  hostility  to  Rome, 
part  in  Samiiile  war,  478  ;  relation  tc 
445;  Udine,  54i) ;  Ueruican  league  dis- 
riolred,  4S2. 

Hero-worship,  foreign  to  the  Romans, 
i.,  286. 

Hceiod,  his  knowled}<e  of  Italy,  L,  188. 

Hotaeriae,  iv.,  17  Keq.,  66, 140. 

'*  Hides,"  sise  of  the  Roman,  i.,  140^ 
250. 

Hlerapolis,  iv.,  897. 

Hiero,  L,  of  S3  racuse,  i.,  415. 

Hiero,  of  Syrticuse,  son  of  Hien»ch*», 
called  to  command,  ii,  40 ;  turns  his 
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Ilydnio,  i.,  19(5. 

Ilypracoa,  P.  Plantius,  iv.,  888. 


I. 


TnpyjrinnB.  position,  relics  of  their  lim- 
KU:iK<?j  i.j  ^1;  rtMatfon  to  Helli»rn«». 
82;  nffinity  with  tnodiTM  Alb-tnlani*, 
32,  n.;  e:irliei>tiiiimi!.rantrtir.toltaiy, 
33;  inntDtnln  th'*ini>olvcfl  ugaii:st  the 
6:iinuitp%  162  acq 

Ibi-r  ana,  iv..  163. 

Ichna<\  bottle  hL  iv.,  S97. 

Idiis,  I.,  278. 

Ilenia,  Iv.,  269;  oapltulation  of  Pom- 
pciansat,  460. 

tlfnin  I..  606. 

Illyrian  pirates,  ii.,  80  aeq.;  suppresned, 
91,  HI.,  209.  iv.,  64 

IllvrSHn^  ill.,  218,  214;  relations  of  to 
Uomi*,  iv,,  86<l;  Caesar's  second  cam- 
patfni  af^ainat,  619. 

liva,  1.,  160. 

Immoraliij',  at  Rome,  iv ,  616  aeq. 


arm.t  aprnloRi  .Mrmnoa,  41;  aids  Oar> 
tiin;cii>iaiia  ii^rainst  HoniHDR  at  Messa- 
uu,  46  ;  nittkt«  al  iauoc  with  Riimc, 
47;  allowed  to  retain  Syracnac,  78; 
dies,  160. 

Hicrorymup,  op.  Cardia,  i.,  697. 

iiiiTorymiiM,  or  S>racudi\  juii.s  Cartha- 
KininDS,  li.,  160  ;  anawlnated,  178. 

HiU-liomans,  1.,  84. 

Ilimcrn  (Theim:ie),  i.,  180;  battle,  416. 

U  ppocratoii.  govenia  SyraeusOy  ii.,  176; 
deatli,  177. 

Hippoiiinm,  i..  180,  4M. 

Hirpini.  i,  16;^. 

Htrtuleius,  L.,  lieutenant  of  Bertoriam, 
iv.,  82,  36,  42,  43.  44. 

History,  beginnin)^  o^tit  Rome  in  pon- 
tifical archives,  i.,  2;>U.  68«.  692 ;  char- 
act  or  of  (he  earlirst  historical  compo- 
sition, 287 ;  primitive  history,  Romnn 
view  of,  590,  692 :  Greek  view,  698- 
696;  mingling  of  the  two,  695,  690; 
late  ri^o  of  history  )T'^P**''»  "•»  M*  i 
of  origin  uf  iCome^  647;  tbe  earlier, 
648 ;  contcrapornry,  649  j  of  other 
nations,  560  ;  ui •critical  spirit  of,  t6.; 
parti.tliiy  of,  551 ;  untvtT.-sU  history 
begun  at  Rome,  iv.,  719. 

Hislri,  fn'tlriniirs.  i.,  306. 

iiolidays.  1.,  2'i6,  26S. 

Horner,  his  knowledge  of  Italy,  I.,  182, 
183,  p.,  287,  n. 

Ilorniii,  cl:ii  -village,  i.,  63:  Horatii  and 
Coratii,  6Q1. 

Ho^atiu^  Coclea,  1.,  691. 

Horatins,  M.  (oonfntl.  906),  i.,  89S. 

noraoK,  value  of,  at  Rome,  iv.,  612. 

Horticulture,  Roman,  iv.,  606  keq. 

IIoetliiU'4,  TnlluB,  i.,  690. 

Korlonsiu!*,  Q.,  iv..  19,  676. 

Hon  he,  Orat^oo-Itailan,  primitive,  i.,  46, 
o07;  learal  search  of,  214;  value  of,  at 
Rom^.  iv.,  612. 

IfumauitaM,  iv.,  676. 


Mperaior,  i v.,  669, 661, 6«2,  n.,  663. 

btwcriuMu  functionally  indivisible,  i* 
873,  0.,  iv.,  601,  .)62,  n.,  664. 

Inoendiariam,  1..  204. 

Indiffitare,  i.,  224. 

lodo-Germana,  Indo-Qermanic  prime- 
val  culture,  37  :  domcstio  auimali*. 
agriculture,  38,  89;  arts,  social  tie«, 
40;  sciense,  religion,  41 ;  piimitivc 
seat,  66;  onneetion  with  Aramaean 
stock,  1*6.  ;  course  of  European  m.- 
gratiou,  ib, ;  measures  and  ntunbers, 
271  80(1. 

Indniiomarns,  death  of,  iv«,  821. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  i«,  210.    See  WilL 

I nM ruction,  itn  beginnings  at  Rome.  L| 
6U0  seq.    6cc  Latin,  Greek,  Aa 

InKubro-,  ii..  94,  99:  treat  with  Hanni- 
bal. 121;  insurreoiiOQ  ot,  280;  sahju- 
gatlon  (.i;  231. 

Inntla^  L,  823,  n. 

Interamna,  on  the  Lirla,  L,  474,  488. 

Internnma,  on  the  Nar,  U,  580. 

IntercMlary  moiitli^  iv.,  891. 

liitercst  at  Rome,  iv.,  607;  auddan  rise 
in,  616;  laws  of  Cassor  regarding, 
62!,  626  ;  higli  rate  in  provinoi-s,  684. 

Inierrexy  L,  116  ^eq.,  323. 

Ionian  Gulf,  earlier  name  of  i\drlatle, 
1.,  170;  8e:i,  origin  of  the  name,  i., 
179  .«eq. 

Iron  workers,  not  enrly  known  in 
Ri'me,  1.,  258. 

Iiaurians,  subdned  by  Servilina,  iv., 
61 ;  Join  Mithradatea,  72. 

Isis,  worshipped  at  Rome,  Iv.,  668. 

lesa,  i.,  417. 

Isthmiim  games,  Romans  admitted,  to. 
11..  92. 

Istriane,  11.,  28& 

Isiropolis,  iv.,  861. 

Itali,  i.,  68. 

Italians,  position,  branehes  limruistio 
afli:.itiei»,  i..  82-36,  57;  oontr.i»t  with 
Greeks  in  family,  st;ue,  religion,  art, 
46-66;  artistic  vndowinout,  291 ;  op- 
pro^sion  ot  ill.,  275  ;  numU^rs  ot, 
278 ;  pnrty  of,  279:  prepare  for  re- 
volt, 282;  insnrreollon  of,  284;  thofo 
fHeiidly  to  Rome,  286;  scud  envoys 
to  Rome,  286:  political  organizalon 
of,  286;  warlike  preparations,  290; 
conduct  of  the  war,  281  seq. ;  loyal, 
enfranrhiscd,  299. 

Itolus,  i.,  44. 

Italy,  ptructurc  and  geography,  i.,  2S, 
26 ;  climate,  2G ;  contrast  with  Qrt  oco, 
27;  dlvhsionsot  itit  history,  27;  priini- 
tiVG  raots,  extent  and  tources  of  our 
knowledg."  of  them,  30;  original  eig- 
uificaiioe  of  the  name.  185;  union 
under  Roman  leadership,  641-^n : 
eztonf^ion  of  the  name,  647 ;  natural 
boundaries  of.  ii.,  77*,  and  the  rrov> 
inc(  B,  87;  tribes  of  Northern,  93  seq.; 
soeinl  state  after  Oraoohan  levolutioiu 
iii.,  170;  foreigners  in,  494  ;  conneott'd 
with  Gaul  by  road,  iv.,  810  aeq. ;  ooa< 
dition  under  tlie  oligarchy,  6<M  aeq.  * 
JaliuK  C.noaar's  reforms,  622. 

Itlua  I'ottua,  IV.,  812,  n. 
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J. 

InniculuxB,  1.,  76. 

jHiiua,  i.,  291,  224 ;  offiiry  nf,  Wl. 

Jews,  rovoll  of,  from  Rome,  Hi,  81; 
aatonomy  of,  Sri ;  banished  from 
Rome,  034;  In  time  of  Maccabees, 
W.,  163-160, 170, 178, 186;  In  time  of 
Oaoear,  041  sea. 

Jot  at  tDlage  of  olana,  i.,  64,  248. 

Juba,  of  Namidia.  It.,  443:  defeats 
Curio,  470;  position  after  battle  of 
Pharsalus,  522  sei^  ;  death,  586. 

Judiees,  consuls.  L,  823 ;  deeemvtri, 
353. 

Judiciary  system  under  Jnlint  Caesar, 
I  v.,  678. 

Judicium  leffitimum,  and  quod  itnperio 
continetnr^  i.,  339,  XL 

Jugrrum,  i. ,  278. 

#tif<:urtbfl,  at  Numantia,  IT.,  29  ;  quar- 
rclH  with  Adberbal  a^d  Htemi>nal, 
178  seq. ;  makcB  p-nce  with  K<mc', 
182  ;  at  Itonie,  IW  ;  rtMums  to  Africa, 
and  war  wilh    R  "mo,   184;    seronn 

f>eace.  185;  war  renowcd  by  Motol- 
m«.  186;   defcjiied  on  the 'Miithul, 

188;    Kurrendered  by   Boechns   and 

(■Tocnti^<l,  196. 
Jailn,  wile  of  Caesar,  bcr  death,  Jv., 

410. 
Jxdia  Kqwxtrit^  \v..  296,  n. 
Julian  law  i».  iv.,  24 1-247  ;  doolaiHsd  void 

J>y  OUxlin^,  3'.». 
•  Jul  11,  i..  l<»> ;  HMiK-tU'iry  at  novlllao,  ih. 
Jupl'T  (':»pil.>!inu«,  »..  168,  'lV^]  statue 

of,  on  thu  Cipitol,  60>i ;  Temide,  686 : 

LatiaH*,  i  ,  G7. 
Ju'l^prudenre.  rise  of,  Jl.,  5R.%  lit.,  556. 
Jarii^^K  optxMcd  to  Sdllnn  Coatttltutioa, 

iv.,  13,  16. 
Jury  courts  111.,  l-M,  \m,  254,  964,  266, 

447  ;  I)ni!»u8'  aitenii>t  to  reform,  26S ; 

inviolability  <»f  tho  r  (iocHions,  311, 

315;  oqitontnan,  !ib«»liB'u'd  by  Hnlla, 

4ai,  447  ;  eoiruntioii  of,  iv.,  115  ;  new 

nTrniij'"neiit  of,  l'J2. 
-l»jry-mon.  i»y«;oTn   restii.-ted   by  Pom- 

]ey,  iv.,  391  ff'q. ;   pfiunlary  rating 

by  Uaef'ar,  078. 
/iw,  i.,  '^'02.    DiHtintrulBhed  from  jitdi- 

rtini  :V2i\  6ft5  ;  Jus  gmtiumvy  1.,  21^,  iv., 

655;  Iinot/inUtHj  L^Slb, 


Kaltndar.,  i,  278. 

Kastor  (son-in-law  of  Deiotams),  Iv. 
719. 

Kliiir,  oripfn  and  office  of,  1.,  96-100  ; 
irrespONsiMlity  of,  325  ;  msmaced  the 
Itnancew,  109  ;  judflro.  204  ;  chai  eo  of 
t-i:.tute  only  by  apivement  of  klnir 
and  citi'/ons.  Ill ;  siixilition  "f  life  «.f. 
fioo  and  introduction  of  the  con- 
Bulate,  3'-0  yv!;j;  similnr  consfiiniion- 
al  Rimni/ett  in  tlie  luilinn  and  Gro-.k 
oomniuii.tlei',  821. 

Kni"htlK'nd,  develo^wd  amoiig  the 
CelU,  I  v.,  371. 


Kymo  (In  Cnmpania),  oldoat  Greek  set 
tlement  in  Italy,  i.,  180,  182,  188; 
coiist'tiit'on,  1S9;  ntlackod  by  Tyrr- 
honianfi,  166,  178;  i«id«  the  Ktrn>*(Aii8, 
414  r'e(i. ;  louqucred  bv  Salju'liitna, 
419,  452. 454  ;  Caeritic>»a.  461 ;  Oracls 
of  S\bil  tranKftTre<I  to  Konu-,  240; 
ancient  relatioas  to  Rome,  168.  66'' 


Labici,  L,  66,  147 ;  assignations,  380 ; 
member  of  Latin  league,  447  ;  not  a 
colony,  448. 

Labor! us,  iv.,  601,  n..  693. 

Lnbleriua,  T.,  iv.,  289,  808,  8S9,  840 
joins  Ponipey,  484. 

Laborers,  ii.,  434  seq. 

Laovihus.    Hce  Talerins. 

Lnevius,  iv.,  702. 

LagldMO,  iv..  572. 

I^  id,  division  of,  in  Rome,  at  time  of 
Hcrviun  reform.  I.,  132  seq.,  256,  257  ; 
landed  i)ropriotors  In  Latinm  mer- 
chnnts,  270  ;  luilian  landholders,  iv., 
609;  distribution  of  land  by  Caesar, 
628  se'i. 

Lan^uM^oo,  knowledge  of,  at  Rome,  U., 
402  t-c«{. 

Latiuvlum,  i.,  66 ;  in  the  Arloian 
lnn;{uc,  44'J  \  insurrection  agiiiust 
Rome,  445  ;  in  Lutiu  league.  446,  n., 
440 ;  lionian  municipium^  460  ;  fres- 
coes nt,  608,  61 L 

Lares,  nuinl'cr,  I.,  124  ;  character  of 
this  woi-ship,  225  ;  sanitary  relations 
of  it,  '2o6  ;  Lnrrntnlta,  321 ;  Laiiea 
Itorrowed  by  tho  Ktruscaas  from  La- 
tin m,  2:{0. 

Latins,  a  tribe  of  the  Italians,  i.,  33; 
langu  ifTQ,  34  8tq.j  relation  ti»  Umbro- 
Sainni'ep,  y5  ;  dili<  rcnc  s  in  languav'o, 
86  ;  lMdoGer.ii:in:c(>ri'.^in,  56;  route 
of  in'fjrailon,  57  •  exteuj«ion  in  Italy, 
57,  5^.  ;  imlcpcudonce  of  JJelleiieB, 
59;  ojrlic-t  tt-riit^ry,  60;  sett  e 
nici  t8.  «i  Mi-vil  jiiri'ij,  02  ;  :ongue,  00; 
spre.ul  «.f  the  rric  •,  ii.,  31*3;  Latini 
jirisri,  i.,  14''»,  II. 

Lntin  laniT'-HCo,  compV  to  at  period  of 
Twelve  T;ible«»,  i.  598 ;  o«»nirasted 
with  vul'i^ar  loii^Mie,  Jv.,  075  seq.  ; 
vulgailHm  of,  in  AkIu  ^inor,  676; 
Roman  vul^aiistn,  676  ;  literature 
under  the  iuun<u-chy,  081,  683  ;  la- 
siruction  in,  at  Hoioo.  673. 

Latin  le.itrue,  i.,  60-69 ;  Rome  tho 
head  after  the  fail  of  Alba,  147;  pe- 
culiar relation  lo  it  of  Rome.  148  seq. ; 
c)\iland  inililnry  arrange  men  to,  148- 
161,  343 ;  war  between  Borne  and 
Laiiuin  and  removal  of  the  league, 
437  ;  iat or  form,  438  seq. ;  hostility  to 
lion  I  e.  4-1  .'i  fteq  ;  league  remains  open 
till  year  370,  445-418  ;  Hat  of  tbo 
towns  conetiintiiig  it,  446,  n.  ;  isola- 
tion of  eomniunitles  snhsequently 
in'roduoed,  419  ;  sepanitc  leagues  <J« 
groups  of  coninuinitlos  forbldde.;. 
45v) ;  change  of  conBtttvlion  accord 
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Ing  to  the  model  of  Roin«*a,  440  Boq., 
450 ;  hostility  to  Rome,  451  Boq.  ;  ru- 
Vdlt,  45S ;  thu  Ioa(;u<}  dism>lvcd  and 
changed,  4<i0;  po<}{tloa  in  iho  Pyrrlitc 
war,  500 ;  Bui>8oquenUy,  6a(>-5a9.  Boe 
r^tin  oolouios. 

Liitium,  cliar.ictftr  and  earliest  bounds- 
rii>H,  ].,  5.S-62 ;  flually  ge<^raphicaily 
ecttled,  44U. 

LaurcnLura,  i..  66 ;  in  Artolan  leaffUOi 
4oO  ;  in  Latin  leagno,  446,  d.  ;  faithfnl 
to  Homes  46S. 

lAos,  i.,  185.  452,  464 ;  Laos  Jalil,  !▼., 

Laulumiaej  !.,  218. 

J^iirernaf  1.,  224. 

lAviniain,  i.,  66;  member  of  Lfttin 
lei«{(ue,  44C,  n. ;  Trojan  Penates 
tburo,  596. 

I^w,  ihrough  the  decree  of  the  com- 
munity, i.,  113;  actually  dependent 
oil  thv  8c-iaio,  409 ;  modem  clianic^ 
tcr  of,  202  ;  without  symbols,  213  ; 
B'aff'  tito  ultimntL' foundation  of,  215  ; 
modi  Med  by  Hclu-nlst'iC  induonce, 
5i»2-5u7  ;  booomos  written  co<l«',  553, 
507  ;  fxtcnd  d  to  allied  ct>mmuniti"S, 
540,  555;  of  war,  561;  Uumaa  law 
codia<»d  by  Ciio.sar,  It.,  657. 

Lays,  ancestral,  I.,  895,  296. 

Lcffotus,  1.,  327 ;  Legati  legionU  pro 
praetore,  iv.,  383. 

Legion,  1.,  137, 550  ;  orlfirinof  the  manU 
pulur  ieidon,  550-662 ;  manipnlar 
tir^anlxatinn  of  Fyrrfaus,  613. 

I^lfii  actio  siicramentOf  1.,  109,  209  *eq^ 
L'ffis  actio  j>er  manu$  ii^jtctionem^  200 
seq.;  HcUond  nt  law  published  by  Ap, 
CUudiuii,  5J8. 

Lrmo  lum  (roitierfl),  Iv.,  841. 

LfmuteSy  i.,  -24  ;  Lemuriau,  221. 

I^'uiulufl  Clodianus,  Gn.,  iv.,  104 ;  con- 
sul, 123. 

Lentulus  Niger,  M..,  banquet  of,  ir., 
G14,  n. 

L(  oniini,  i„  IRO. 

I^'piduH,  M.,  Ic  idcr  of  democrats,  ly., 
:iO  30 ;  insnneclloii  of,  3G-40  •  de- 
mand- of,  S9'  defeated,  ib.\  death, 
40;  ini-rrox,  390. 

Jjfx,  orit;in!il  moaning,  contract^  i, 
111,  n. 

J.>x,  etlirfiim,  L,  338, 

/v"-,  <'<inn!''io,  i.,  373;  Leges  Licini^. 
,S>.r/ •.;«',  as-.',  446,  n. 

/.'  r  V-!s<n>  fi-n-'trfity  5.,  3'13  ;  HortrnxCa, 
;\W.  ;i9t5,  oOU  ;  Jcil at  J  ;>55,  a04  ;  Atneci~ 
li't  ograria,  o80  ;  Mifnin,  38i  ;  (>;////- 
j>/>,  3S6;  Orinnt^n.:  FoHdia^  ■ 'Jl  ; 
Ptihlilia,  StU,  385  ;  ^^<«  retjinf.  r.97  ; 
Sacratae,  ;'5i ;  L«-x  ffrmtiliat  o6J ; 
Vahri'iy  326  ;  L»(KS  VaWriae  liora- 
tiaf,  35(1,  n.,  360  i«e.i.,  306. 

Lf'UratiUy  1.,  221. 

LiOcr paUTf  i.,  241. 

Libra.  Ktymolotry,  1.,  271  ;  divis'on, 
272  ;  relatioi  tn  Sicilian  mimi,  '26H, 

l,ib\an?,  nprr'rnlJuri-'ts.  ii ,  16:  'n 
firraiort  ofC'arth  ipii,  34  ;  lioinaii  war 
xvitli,  "{>,  105  ;  rjl»y-)'hofiiiclaii8,  nn'*- 
jl■cU^  of  Ctiiihayu,   Ii.,  17  ;  iocluue  old 


rboenielnn  and  Garthaginiau  ooio 
niea,  17,  n. 

Liciiilo-Mucian  law,  Hi.,  28a 

Licinius  Btolo,  C,  L,  882, 880. 

Liflnius  Maccr.  i.,  664,  n. 

Liotors,  i.,  97,  111,  203,  8S6L 

Lleuti'nanoy  of  tbe  olty,  i,  08,  Iv.,  678 

Liguar:iui%  1.,  171,  172,  488,  il.,  94; 
join  Hannibal,  120,  137,  20O:  extir- 
pated north  of  the  Arno,  286 ;  coo* 
iiou  with,  lit.,  908. 

Lllybaeam,  L,  108, 620 ;  siege  of,  IL,  «3 
■eq. 

Lin^ones,  i<.,  04,  00;  privileges  aftet 
Oailic  oonqnesl^  iv.,  844. 

Liparo,  Gre€K  eolonv,  1.,  200. 

Literature  and  Art,  il.,  492  seq. ;  rise 
of  a  JKonian,  407  ;  rise  of  proee,  644 : 
hiKtorical,  644-551,  iti.,  556  seq.  *  of 
spoeohes  and  letters,  660,  ili.,  o63 : 
character  and  historical  position  of 
Roman,  556 ;  opposition  to  Helleiv- 
ism  of,  662  ;  re;tction  In,  ill.,  688. 

Liiitray  i,  287. 

LitU'ratores.  i.,  601. 

Llvian  laws,  ill.,  268  seq.,  281. 

Livlus  Andronicus,  L.,  11.,  498. 

Livias  Drusns,  M.,  ooUeegne  of  Omo* 
chus,  iii.,  164  seq. 

Ltvins  Dmaua,  M.,  leads  attack  on 
equestrian  courts,  Ui.,  287  seq. ; 
raises  hopes  of  Italians,  281 ;  asaa«> 
Binnted,  272. 

Llvius,  M.,  commands  against  Haadm- 
bal,  ii.,  210  seq. 

Livias,  <>.,  admiral  sgalnst  Aniioehna, 
ii.,  312,  816 ;  relieved  by  BegUias, 
316. 

Locuj)UU»y  L,  182. 

Locri,  ghrrlxoned  by  Romans,  i.,  601 ; 
fortunes  in  Pyrrhic  war,  609,  619, 
523,530. 

Lno:t,  i.,  402;  conference  of  Pompey, 
CraHsuB  and  (y'neAar  at,  iv.,  870^ 

LncAi.i,  constitution,  L,  3*21;  flrat  ap- 
pear:ince,  452. 4&S ;  under  Greek  influx 
enco,  455,  46fi,  676;  opptise  Arrhi- 
dnmusnnd  Alexander  toe  Molossinn, 
464;  in  Samnite  wnr!*,466,  46<t,  4^4; 
hosiility  to  Rome,  498  «eq. ;  In  Pyrw 
rhio  war,  6«i8  8eq.,  613,519;  yield  to 
Roman)*,  5'J6;  league  dissolved,  54U 

Luoaria,  L,  220. 

Tiiiceres,  i.,  70,  72. 

Luc4'ria,  bcrtieged  by  Samnitos,  L.  469 
472;  taken    by    Romans,  ib,\  Latin 
colony,  474. 

r^uciilus,  Q.,  poetry  of,  ill.,  661-654^ 

Luctorios,  iv.,  825 :  death  of,  841. 

JiUcullus,  L.,  attacks  Oeltibi-rians,  Iii., 

Lucullus,  Ja.  ilL,  371,  iv.,  IP,  65;  coiDp 
m:inds  affnliist  Mithradates,  71  eeq. ; 
liivudeA  Puntus,  16;  victorious  at 
Cablra,  78;  subdues  Pontus  and 
re^'alatf  s  Afili,  79  seq. ;  begins  war 
with  Arn.eni.'u  81  seq.;  demands 
PU'itrndor  of  iMiibr  idatc*.  82;  crO!»ees 
Kup'initea,  S4;. victory  of  Tigrano- 
<eii",  '"5;  re  nxt'fh  c.o  icjiiostK  of  Ti- 
gi-unen,  80;  ui  p.tt>itiu.i  at  Home,  00, 
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128;  nJvances  into  Armenia  ib.; 
retrc:it»f  92-95;  estimate  of,  as  a  gezif- 
cr.il,  'Jo;  mtietB  Fompoy,  148;  results 
of  r.iMiqut'His,  182  acq. ;  bis  house  a 
liicraiy  ce litre,  682. 
hwli  Romania  i.,  300-303 ;  day  added, 
;M6;  four  days  lonp,  582;  under  care 
of  curale  acdile,  384;  **  fale  of  Veien- 
ti'S,"  428;  st:if^  cstnb.ishfd,  588;  cose 
of  festival,  >6. ;   palm  brauches,  677 ; 

Lndll,  L.  292. 

l^apercal,  L,  79;  Lupercl,  Lapercalia, 

73.  83,  n.,  128,  120»  220,  227. 
Luflitiiniaits,  war  with,  ill.,  16. 191,20-26; 

conquered  by  Caesar,  !▼.,  268. 
Luxurv,  growth  ofl  ii.,  486,  ilL,  499;  in 

huildtngB  and  dress,  600;  in  the  4a- 

ble,  601;  plate,  609;  restrained  by 

Caessr,  Iv.,  0221 
Lyaeotf  I.,  24L 
Lyre,  I.,  296^  n. 


Marrdonia.  i1.,  88,  89,  98 ;  alliance  with 
Carthage,  159,  18(* ;  Greek  coalition 
aKAinst,  181  ;  under  Philip  V.,  254  ; 
n'iM>urceB  of.  under  Perseus,  341  ; 
bn)ici'n  up,  357  ;  distracted  state  of^ 
ill ,  38,  57  ;  Romau  province,  60,  210 ; 
Thrncji  Joined  with,  Iv.,  66 ;  relations 
to  liooie  In  lime  of  Julius  Caesar, 
3M. 

tfacedonian  war,  Stfoond,  prelimina- 
ries of,  ii71  feq. ;  bf^un,  276  ;  results 
ot  298;  third,  prclirnlnariee  of,  342 
seq. ;  begun,  849 ;  badly  msmaged  by 
RoMiHns,  890  seq. ;  ended,  867. 

Miii-er,  Q.  Lioinius,  iv.,  718 ;  Macer, 
Licinius,  libeller  of  the  Claudlaus, 
t,  620. 

Maeccnaji,  i.,  307. 

Maelius,  Sp.,  i.,  378. 

Maenlus,  Q.  (consul,  416),  i.,  461. 

Magic,  criminal,  i.,  204,  203^ 

Magigter  Equitum.  1..  32S,  n.  ;  distinct 
from  TrfOuni  cfltrum,  108,  n.  j  plebi-- 
ians  ellRfblc,  385 ;  Populi,  96,  830. 

M:&g"<}6la,  iiattlc  of,  ii..  320. 

Mago.  il.,  144,  187  ;  goes  to  Italy,  106; 
In  Italy,  213;  defeated  and  dies  on 
voyage  homo,  219. 

MHmertint-s.  scizo  Me«8ana,  ii..  S9,  40; 
war  with  8yrncu8nn:«,  41 :  offer  their 
foi  tri  S4  to  Ilomuns,  41,  43 ;  cause  of 
flrrit  l*unic  war,  46. 

Mnnmrra,  iv.,  387,  n. ;  MainureUiat  U, 
219. 

Mam^patio,  i.,  207,  306,  n.,  248,  212. 

MiiDfR.  1.,  226. 

Manllius,  G.,  It.,  138  ;  law  at,  <6.,  139, 
106. 

Manlius,  G .,  iv.,  212. 

Manlluo,  L.,  iv.,  259. 

Maulius,  M.  Capitulinns,  i.,  429,  380. 

Mnnliu!)  Yolso,  Gn.,  commands  in  Asia, 
li.t,322  ;  defeats  Celtti.  323. 

Manlius  Volso,  T>.,  Ii.,  54. 

lianliuB,    Imperiosus    Torquatus   T.,^ 


victory  o\w  lAtins  and  Campaniunsi 
i.,  469. 

Manlius,  Torquatus  T.,  sent  to  Sardin* 
ia,  ii.,  173. 

Manners,  Uellenistio,  it.,  488 :  results 
of  chnotfe,  490 ;  in  period  of  revolu- 
tion, 499^^04. 

Mantua,  i.,  171 ;  Strusean, 488. 

Manuia(  turos,  ii.  450,  iii.,  469. 

Manumission,  unknown  in  early  law, 
i.,  211  ;  vindtota  eeiMu  UHamento^  211 ; 
fireodmen  among  the  clients,  94  soq.; 
tax  on  raanumiasion,  391, 670;  freed- 
men  in  assembly  of  tribes,  397,  570 ; 
in  .iBsembly  of  oentnries,  897;  in 
trades,  669. 

Marceilinus,  G.  Lentalus,  iv.,  8691 

Msroellus,  M.,  self-banished  to  LeaboS| 
IT.,  802. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  kills  Virdu- 
marus,  ii.,  100 ;  takes  command 
against  HaoniUtl.  166,  167, 170;  sent 
to  Sicily,  176 ;  nlllsges  Syracuse*  177* 
commands  in  Italv,  206 ;  slain,  206  ; 
cui.sul,  sent  to  Spsln,  iiU,  17;  ooosni, 
702,  iy..  417;  proposal  of,  hostile  to 
Caesar's  ooniulslilp,  iv.,  422i 

Marcius  Anous,  i.,  MM. 

Marcius  Coriolanus,  G.,  U,  860l 

Marcius,  G.,  conunandii  in  Bpain,  ii., 
188. 

Marcius,  Pbilippus  Q.,  oommandB 
against  Perseus,  ii.,  858. 

Marcius  Rex,  Q.,  iv.,  94, 138, 146L 

Marcius  KutUus  G.  (dictator,  898),  L, 
898. 

BiarcomannI,  etymology  of,  iv.,  28^: 

Marius.  lieutenant  of  lietellos  in  Ju- 
gnvthlne  war,  ill.,  187,  n  ,  189 ;  consul, 
and  commands  against  Jugurtha,  192 
seq.:  finishes  war.  rlvahy  with  Sul- 
la, 197;  commands  against  Cimbri, 
227  seq.;  defeats  Teatones  at  Aquae 
Soxtiae,  232:  annihilates  Cimbri  at 
Raudine  plain,  235  ;  character  o^  238 
seq.;  pohtical  position,  240  seq.; 
reorganization  of^army,  242-247;  po- 
litical projects,  247:  resumes  the 
work  of  GrscchUi*,  25^  seq.;  failure  as 
political  leader.  256  seq ,  361 ;  in 
sooal  war,  291,  205,  302 ;  after  return 
from  the  war,  311;  commander-in- 
chief  against  MithradHtes,  818 ;  flight 
from  Rome,  322;  leturns  to  ItaJy, 
383  \  besieges  Rome,  384  ;  massacre 
in  city,  388 ;  co)t«ui  with  Oinna,  390; 
death,  391, 1  v.,  199. 

Mnrius  G. ,  the  vounger,  ill.,  408;  de- 
feat^ by  Ball:!,  404;  massacre  in 
Rome,  406. 

Marl,  used  as  manure  by  Celts,  iv., 
264,11. 

Marringe,  religious  and  civil.  L,  89,  n., 
129  ;  power  of  the  husband,  49,  658 : 
marriage  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  invalid,  838,  866;  made 
valid  by  Canuleian  law,  373;  mar* 
riage  and  divorce,  ii.,  481,  ilL,  502; 
views  of,  nt  Rome  iv.,  619. 

Marrucini,!.,  163. 

Mars,  oldest  chief  divtniiy  of  burgesl 
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coinrauDities  of  Italy,  I.,  83,  219,  221, 

2-J2,  226 ;   (Jluirinus,  81,  n. 
Mnrsi,  I,  KJS;   oH-8hoot  of  Umbrinna, 

8S;   in   BumuUo  warn,  467,  478,  480; 

Rombiiis  with,  in  social  war,  ili.,  294 

tieq. ;  subdued,  304. 
Mu8.'iila,   founded,  i.,  197,  200;  mari- 
time power,  528 ;  relations  to  Rome, 

553  seq.,  iy.,  202;   besieged  by  Cue- 

Bar,  Iv.,  486-468. 
MnsHini^sn,  defeats  Syphaz  and  crosses 

to  Spain,  11.,  186 ;  oonqiicred  by  Cur- 

thuginiane,  217;  Joinis  RomariA,  217; 

founder  of  Numidian  kingdom,  243 ; 

encroaches  on  Carthage,  iii.,  86 ;  war 

with  Carthage,  87. 
Hostama.  i.,  174. 
Mater  malutOf  1.,  921.  n. 
Mathematics,  rise  of,  at  Borne,  U.,  654, 

ili.,  566. 
Hatiufl,  G.,  fy.,  738. 
UcnBure,  of  length,  i.,  271;  duodecimal 

system,  272 ;    Greek  influence,  273 

seq. ;  of  time,  271. 
Mcdama,  ].,  180. 
Medicine,   beginnings  of,   if.,  554,  iii., 

556. 
Mcdiclnnum,    1.,  423;    taken  by  Ro« 

ma;  8,  il.,  UK). 
M<'diterraii(.'a!).  importance  In  Ancient 

Ilislnry,L,23 
MrdHrhtnlfa,  L.  2*J0. 
Med^x  tuti'cHx,  i.,  321, 
Modiilliu,  i..  143. 

Meiiara,  IjcHicgci  by  Caesar,  Iv.,  600. 
Iviiiodiinum,  iv..  32U. 
Mclpuni,i.,  423.  420. 
Mcna>  ii,  conflict  with  Ca^ar,  iv.,  807 

ceq. 
Mruenli,  clnn^ylllage,  1.,  63. 
Mcnippus  of  GadMra,  Iv.,  706. 
Mi'i'GM   lilu  spirit  at  Ilome,  ii.,  454. 
Mcrcafmt,  i  ,  260. 
jUi'i-c'tlo.iius,  1.,  277. 
J/tr.  urinlrg,  I.,  1.55,  n. 
i.h  rcniiiir.,  i.,  225.  241,  264. 
Mrs.  am,  1.,  180,  518,  520;   mle<l  by 

Cai.Mpanian     mercei:arlcp,    it,    OS  ; 

taken  by  C.nrthag:ninnH,  45  ;  by  Ro- 
mans, 46. 

Met;ij.<mtuin,  i.,  184,  187,  451.  464,  481. 
Meleliut*,   G.  Cncc  iiuf,  v  ctory  of,  at 

Piinormus,  ii.   (Ji. 
MetrlltH,  Q..  comniniids  ai:ain.«*t  Jngtjr- 

tha,  iil.,  18G  ;  uo^js  1   lu  cx'Ic,  256,  :.G1, 

263. 
Metellus,  N«ipo(«,  Q.,  partisan  of  Poni- 

pey.  Iv.,  231  -eq 
Metellus  I'iua,  Q  ,  iv.,  19  ;  pent  to  Spain, 

82, 40, 42  ;  deflate  Hirlulfiu«,  43  ;  :n:l 

PiTlJcuna,  45  ;  wiut  ra  in  (iaui,46; 

success    in     Sontliom    Bpnfn,    fb.  ; 

settled  ftutlicr  tipain,  61  ;   letum  to 
'  Rome,  52,  121  ;   st-nt  against  Crete, 

97  ;  conflict  with  Ponij^y,  144. 
Mctilli.  1,146. 
Mezcntius,  i,  173. 
Micipiia,  iil.,  49, 177. 
Mitiale  clasti,  not  found  at  Rome,  iv., 

608. 


MiUs, !.,  lOJ, 

Miletus,  i.,  186. 

Military  spirit,  decay  of,  il.,  410  ;  deoaj 
of  discipline,  iii.,  311. 

Military  system  under  Julius  Caodar 
iv.,  5i>0. 

Miio,  1.,  505  ■  F.  Anuioa,  iv.,  388  seq 
892. 

MimaCy  iv.,  618. 

M.me  at  Rome,  iv.,  689  aeq. 

Minerva,  1..  289. 

Mines,  Roman,  ii.,  8S9,  390. 

Miiitumue,  i.,  489,  53a 

Minuc  us,  M.,  master  of  horse  undei 
FabluB,  ii.,  151 ;  dictotor.  152. 

Mithra,  worship  of  at  Rome.  Iv.,  668, 

MlthradateSj  I.,  founder  of  Parthian 
power,  111 ,  82,  85  •  Mithradatee,  IL 
831 ;  Wlibradates,  vl.,  En  pat  or,  char- 
acter of,o32  seq. ;  extends  dnminioua 
on  Black  Bra,  338  seq. ;  acquires  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  342 ;  alliance  with 
Ti^rai  es,  ;;43  ;  acquires  Papliia^onia 
and  Capj  adocta,  ;;43  :  senate  inter* 
venes  in  liis  afiatrst,  346  ;  new  aggres- 
sions, S48;  policy,  849;  preparation 
for  war,  3.51  ;  occupies  Ada  Minor, 
853 ;  massacrcs  the  It<illani>,  355, 358 ; 
oi-gaii!:'.es  his  conquests,  356  ;  invades 
Greece,  358  ;  driven  from  Gre«  ce, 
867;  cruelties  in  Asia  Minor,  3C8 ; 
defeat  and  escape,  370;  iKgoliale« 
for  leace,  371;  renews  war,  415; 
poitcc  again,  416,  iv.,  65,  67  ;  drifts 
towards  war  with  Rome,  68  seq.  ;  de- 
clares war,  70  ;  alliai.co  witJ.  fcjvrioi'iua 
and  pirates,  ii>.,  S«8  ;  OHrly  sncre.^ses, 
72;  defeats  Romans  at  Chalcedon, 
73 ;  bc:^icjTCS  Cyzicus,  ib.\  K>8e8  his 
army,  74:  maritime  war,  75  soq. ; 
driven  bick  t«)  Pontu!*,  76  ;  defeated 
at  Cabh\i,  78 ;  escapes  to  Armenia,  {b.\ 
takcK  «"hari,'c  of  war  for  Tigranes.  88; 
mai  chc^i  into  Pontus,  92 ;  recovrrs 
hih  (lomliilo  «,  y.?,  1J8,  146;  retreats 
bofnre  Pumpey,  149;  d(  fealed  at 
Niri'iKiliis,  150  ;  breaks  with  TIgianea 
151  ;  exile,  152  seq.  ;  goes  lo  Pantica- 
picu)n,157;  war  preparations,  158: 
ri'VoltK  rgainsil,  15S< ;  death,  160. 

Mitl.r.ul  toM  (of  PcrgniiiO''),  defeat  and 
(ioMtli  fti  llie  N^i'c,  iv.,  514  6Cq. 

Mit!)r:id:ires  (won  of  Piiraate^)  dcclAxes 
w»r  on  Art:iv  isd'-H,  iv.,  896 ;  dc- 
tluoned,  ib. ;  death,  397. 

Mnthia,  I,  li<9. 

Monarchy,  ripe  of,  at  Rome,  under  Cae- 
sar, iv  ,  375  seq. 

Money,  of  Greek  colonies  In  Itnly  and 
Sicily,  i.,  181  ;  Rom  u  copper  money 
car.t,  ^65  f«eq. ;  Klrjscan,  Umbrian, 
and  It:ilia:i  copper  money,  566  ;  r«'la- 
tive  valnc  of  co  per  an(!  silver,  ib.  ; 
silver  mopcy  of  lower  Italy,  567  ; 
artistic  value  of  tlie  copper  coins, 
e08,  610;  uniform  coiimgf'  In  Italy, 
574;  deuaiiuH  system,  574 ;  dobafied, 
ii.,  206;  money  dealii'g  at  Rome,  iv., 
606. 

Money,  ma'.ai;eincni  of,  ii.,  443  ;  lend- 
ing, 44'J,  iii..  190  ;  syticm  c  f,  495. 
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UomycA  arittocrsey,  11^  468  seq^  lit., 

141.  145,  265,  iv.,  122  Beq.,  136. 
Monilis,  imineB  of,  !.,  270  »eq. 
MoHS  saoeTf  I.,  359. 
Moiita.ii,  i.,  M,  155. 
Moiiai,  conflict  with  Ca«rar,  !▼.,  807 

8oq. 
If!  ort .  Agea,  unknown  in  iinolcnt  Roman 

l»w.  1 ,  207. 
Mot>a,  L,  199. 
Mummioa,   L.,    governor  of    farther 

Spain,  iii.,  15. 
HunduSf  i.,  79. 
Mu7iiceps,  i.,  UiQ,  44a 
Municipal  sys'tem,  elevated  by  JqUiib 

Caesar,  Iv.,  63U  ;   extended  to  pro- 

vinc(>B,  649  i»eq. 
Jlwnieipittin,  iii,  450 ;  relation  to  state, 

452 ;  rise  of,  453 :  Munieipia  nuUeana. 

Iv.,  600. 
Mnrder,  early  penalty  for,  1.,  203. 
M  arena,  U  Lieinins,  iii.,  861,  876,  415; 

under  Lacullus  in  Pontus,  iv.,  77. 
Kusic,  Ktrnsoan,  In  Rome,  i.,  585  ;  mn- 

Bic  and  dancliifr  cariicd  fruin  Ghreooe 

to  Kome,  iii.,  570 ;  in  time  of  Caesar, 

iv..  786. 
Hutllus,  G.  Papins,  commands  Itttlians 

1.1  social  war,  ill.,  201  j  attacks  Aeeer- 

nia.  292. 
Miitinis  1 1  Sicily,  iL,  178i 
Mutuum,  i.,  21-i. 
Myliie,  n:ival  victory  at,  ii.,  51,  52. 


N. 


Nnb.'itaeans,  iv.,  102, 166, 171  seq. 

Nabis  of  Sparta,  11.,  263,  887  ;  war  with, 
20-1 ;  war  with  Achaeane,  807 ;  killed, 
ib. 

NncvluB,  On.,  Ii.,  519,  588.  540. 

^'iunes,  Roman,  i.,  ^0,  94.  222;  Etrus- 
CAii,  16h  ;  Greeic  surnames,  577. 

KA\n]  afi*airs,  Komu'B  original  marl- 
time  in)X>orta!ice,  {.,  76;  piracy  on 
ljii\iu  couht,  129;  navigattoii  restrict- 
ed by  tre.it Irs  with  Cnrtha^o  and 
Tarcnturo,  529,  5^2;  forts  on  Itnli:in 
ooanta,  580;  docllno  of  navy,  528; 
attempts  to  r<  vlve  it,  530  seq. 

K«xu<,  1.,  180.  183. 

^'enpuliB,  1.,  ISiJ,  419,  453,  454,  467,  580, 
640. 

Ni-nuiunns,  receives  jug  Latinum  and 
right  of  coinage,  Iv.,  646. 

Ncmetea,  iv. ,  ilKI, 

Nfmetum,  iv.,  830,  n. 

Ncniae,  ).,  296. 

NepctM,  L,  432 

NTepoii,  Comeliufu  iv.,  719. 

Weptunalia^  i..  220. 

Nero,  G.  Ciaudiu^,  sent  to  Spain,  ii., 
188  ;  meets  H:innit>al.  210. 

Ncrvii,  IV.,  283;  oonflicta  with  Caesar, 
80*2. 

yearum,  i.,  207.  208,  912. 

Ncw8i)aper  :it  Komc,  iv..  723. 

NiciimeUus,  iii.,  844,  348;  b<'g'ns  war 
Willi  Mitlir.ul.»t4>i'.  .".'A 

NiCDpoiis,  bailie  o^  iv.,  150. 


N«)hiltty  at  Rome,  germs  of,  it ,  o~:i , 
potriclo-plebelan,  i}74;  in  poB-^esoinn 
of  the  seiifttc,  o76;  of  the  cqucstiian 
centuries,  877,  ill.,  95;  heri'diinry, 
885  seq. ;  government  of,  U87  seq. ; 
opposition  to,  40^}. 

Noia,  i.,  465,  468,  473,  540,  57(1 

Nomtntnm,  I.,  66, 143,  446,  n.,44S,  460. 

Aonar,  1.,  253,  278. 

Norba,  i.,  444,  536,  446,  n.,  449. 

NoviinuB,  M.  Sorviiius,  iv.,  431. 

Noviodunum  (Nyon),  iv.,  296,  838,  647.  * 

Novum  Cumum,  founded,  Iv.,  877. 

Kacorio,  i.,  455,  468,  473,  47& 

Numa  rompillas,  L,  590,  592. 

N'uniana,  Syracnaan,  1.,  417. 

Nuiiiantia,  Iii.,  16,  25  ;  taken  by  Aemi* 
lianas,  30. 

Numbers,  uneven,  i.,  278. 

Numerals,  oldest  Italian,  L,  261,  278, 
274, 289. 

Nnmidia,  iii.,  177:  reorganisation  oi^ 
197. 

Nnmidian  horse,  11.,  48,  61. 

Namidiaus,  11^  241 :  in  social  war,  lit , 
29& 

Hundinaef  i.,260, 

O. 

Ocrlcnlum,  1 ,  483. 

Oct:ivius,  G.,  Iv.,  861  O^^utenant  of 
M.  Crarisus),  404. 

October  horro,  I.,  81. 

Oct od  arum  (Martigny),  iv.,  808. 

OdysBeiirt,  legend  oi;  1.,  101,  594,  596. 

OtHctti,  rciitrictionB  ai«  to  the  accumuln- 
tio  I  and  rooccupation  of  oflloes,  1., 
403. 

Officers,  state,  their  edict  valid  as  law 
during  their  tennre  of  olHco,  1.,  838 
seq.  ;  military  and  civil  authority 
distinguished  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  339 ;  genortri  and  army  for- 
bidden tlie  rity,  330  ;  deputy  officers 
(proconsnle,  &c.),  only  allowable^  in 
military  government,  328 ;  appointed 
by  the  senate,  410 ;  distinction  of 
subalterns  and  those  of  the  staff, 
561  ;  not  paid,  il.,  456  ;  succession, 
limit  ot  :ige,  &c.,  883  ;  decline  of 
their  po^er,  387  ;  ourtailtd  in  Jurls- 
dicilon  by  Oiiesiir,  iv.,  574. 

Oil,  fUmlshcd  for  public  baths,  fv., 
60*2. 

Oli^nrohy  at  Rome,  relationa  to  the 
popuiace,  iv.,  697  seq. 

Ollvo.  culture  of^  brought  to  Ital>  by 
Greokd,  i.,252. 

Opalia,  i.,  220. 

Opicontiva^  i.,  220. 

Oiuri  (Opsd),  I.  35,  46,  57,  108. 

Opitrrgium,  Iv.,  440. 

Opi):u.-s  i.,  80. 

Opt*,  i.,219,  224. 

Optiinatea,  party  of,  ill.,  06.  Bee  8al< 
Ian  rctiLoration,  and  book  v.,  chape. 
Ui.,  iv.,  139,  140. 

Oraiit 8,  i.,  233. 

<  >rMii<m.s,  US  a  department  of  literatare 
at  i:<>me,  Iv.,  722  seq* 
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Oriental   artioIfM«  of  Inxniy  found  in 

lial.aQ  iom^B,  ].  268, 806L 
Oiodoe,  I  v.,  »W,  400. 
Oi  th<))^apliy,  lioman,  long  varlalion  in, 

:..  0()0  Beq. 
OKUceH,  Iv.,  407. 
0<ocn,  ii'stitution  at,  iv.,  641. 
OstlH,  L,  76, 1S6, 14*,  683. 


P. 


Pacorus,  ir.,  407,  408. 

FHcuvins,  M.,  lit.  680. 

Pat  stum,  1.,  A27,  580. 

PoctaB,  SextuB  A  ell  us,  li.,  669 

J*agani,  Avtnlinensett  L,  166,  n. 

J'affi  JanictUcnseA,  ib, 

Paaug,  1.,  63 

Pali. ting,  Efenuoao,  1,  814,  600  a«q.,  H., 
567. 

Paloeopolls,  1.,  468L 

Palatine  Uill,  I.,  78 ;  primitive  wallB  and 
plnceB,  78  seq.:  oldeat  Bettlementv, 
80;  rcL'itloii  of  its  coQimiinltieB  to 
thoBO  of  the  Qiiirinal,  85  aeq.,  164. 

Pa^es,  I.,  319. 

PaUliu,  I.,  219. 

Pnlni,  hrnncbcB  of,  in  gamoB,  i.,  677. 

Palmui,  I.,  274. 

rnndoBlA,  i.,  184. 

PaiioruiOB,  taken  bj  Bomana,  it.,  61. 

P.in-a,  O.  Vii>ru-,  lv.,422. 

I'iipiiii,  cian-vJl1:i^e,  1.,  63,126,  n. 

J^nrnriifoy  \.   204. 

pMrthfuiufl,  Iv.,  682.  687- 

P.«rthe>  oje,  i,  189. 

rnrtbiun  Empire,  lii.,  82  Boq.*,  nppoai* 
iii>n  to  Holl(>nigm.  83;  flrst  onntact 
of  RomaiiH  witli,  347,  iv.,  62,  86:  al- 
liance with  Pom  i)ey,  147,151;  diffl- 
cuity  with  Romans,  172-175 ;  avot, 
89(>-406;  warfare  compared  with 
Eomatr,  390  Beq. ;  reaulta,  406  seq.  *, 
repulfed,  407. 

Paires  conteriptij  1 ,  28T,  334. 

Patricianii,  Bioman  bargo.»sc«,  i.,  96; 
tluir  diBappearnncc,  1*20;  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ici rill's  a clan-nobllity, 
8S7;  acquire  the  goverimi«>nt,  388- 
842  ;  their  prerogatlvis  bet  oaide,  873- 
8S0  ;  their  later  pati  iclanism,  S86  seq. ; 
nobility  of  Julius  Caesar,  iv.,  667. 

Palrfmns,  i ,  96. 

r.iurns.  L  AcmiliuB,  Iv.,  426. 

P;iui)PrB,  liri>t  sup,  ortOfl  at  pabllo  cort 
by  liome,  iv.,  6ul ;  proportion  of,  iv., 
610. 

PfcuUum,  1.,  91,  24& 

Ptdarli,i.,884. 

Pe<<isrreo«,  1.,  689  seq. 

Pedum,  i.,  446,  n.,  460. 

Penal  law,  mod. fled  by  Qraeehas,  111., 
188,  144. 

Penalty  of  death,  i.,  204,  666. 

Peiiat**B,  1.,  97,  221  ;  their  name  unpro- 
riounci'd,  228,  226,  2.>6,  227  ;  Temple 
of,  158. 

PetmuB,  T.  Qnincliud  (dictator,  3931  i., 
481. 

Prople,  extension  of  tlielr  power,  iL, 


423  seq. ;  In  war  and  administration 
424 ;  In  finances,  426. 

PerdiuUio,  1.,  204. 

Pertain UB,  ii.,  2d0  ;  besieged  by  Antio- 
chuB,  316  ;  Ish.gdom  enlargi-d,  336; 
humiliated  by  Rome,  S59  seq. ;  be* 
qucatbed  to  Romans  by  AttalusIII., 
iii.,  74 ;  a  proTlnoe,  76. 

Perp^nna,  iC,  Ciunan  governor  of 
Sicily,  ill.,  414,  IV..  36  ;  Joins  Sertnrioi 
with  part  of  Lep:dus'  army,  40,  42 ; 
defeated  by  Met«lliis,  46 ;  oofnaplres 
to  Hseass'nHte  Bertorius,  49,  6U ;  sno* 
oeeds  tiertorlus,  61;  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  ib, 

Peraiane,  L,  414. 

PersiuB,  i.,  807. 

PeiBi'Us,  BOD  of  Philip.  iL,  899 ;  onroea 
to  the  throne,  ib.  ;  aittfmpts  a  coaIi> 
tiou  ngaiii.^  Home,  842 :  Ivrms  a 
Greclc  national  partv,  844;  rupture 
with  Borne,  340;  defeats  Cranus, 
860  ;  defeated  and  captured  at  Pydns^ 
866  0eq. 

Peru»ia,l.,176,477,487. 

Pelreius,  M.,  iv.,  468 ;  death,  684. 

Phars:iluB,  battle  at^  iv.,  496  Beq. 

Philip  of  Macedonia,  ii.,  171^184;  ai 
peuoe  »ith  Rome,  184,  271 ;  cliarae- 
ter  ol^  260  ;  Joins  Antiochus  of  Asia 
flffainnt  Kgypt,  267  ;  campaign  acainst 
Galba,  2S0  Biq. ;  encam)  s  on  tne 
AouB,  284 ;  driven  back  to  Tempe, 
285 ;  seekB  i>eace,  287  :  moves  into 
Thessaly  and  loses  Cynoceplialae, 
288  ;  maksA  pc:ic*f,  292  ;  'joins  RnDw 
against  Antiochus,  810  ;  dissatlsded 
with  the  peace,  828,  836  ;  dius,  380. 

Philippus.  1*  Marcius,  iiL,  170 ;  arr«*si- 
od  oy  Drusus,  271 ;  censor,  892 ; 
ffix^s  over  to  Sulla,  399,  iv.,  19^  39,  41. 

Plillistus,  canal  of,  I.,  417. 

Philodemus,  iv.,  682. 

Philology,  flrst  methodical  treatment 
of  Latin  languages,  i.,  599 ;  later  de- 
velopment, Hi.,  564  seq.,  iv.,  7801  Sa* 
BducatloD. 

PhiloHophy.  beginnings  oi;  ii.,  663 ;  Hel- 
lenic, at  Rome,  iii.,  611. 

Phocaoantt,  discover  Italy,  L,  180 ; 
found  Mnseilia,  197 ;  driven  from 
Corsica,  198  ;  relation  to  Romans,  <b. 

Phoenicians,  wars  with  ilelleies,  i.. 
196,  197  ;  in  Italy,  isa  S<'e  Carthage. 
Locution  of,  ii.,  9;  oommarce,  10* 
intellectual  endowmentit,  10;  reace^ 
tal  character  and  want  of  p<mtieal 
instinct,  12,  14 :  conflict  With  tha 
6rocl(8.  15  ;  laii^nge  and  alphabet 
adoptea  by  African  tribes,  18.  ii.  . 
dcciiiio  of  mother  (Titles  on  risa  of 
Carthagt^.  lb  ;  colonies  oi^  In  Spain, 
20.   Sve  Caitiiago. 

PhraatcA,  iv.,  88  ;  allianoe  of;  with  Fom 
pty,  147,  161,172,176. 

PhytficiauH,  i.,  '258. 

Pict-ntee,  i..  163  ;  war  with  Koaa^  6S7 

Pilum,  i.,  660. 

Pilumnv*  popitluSj  1.,  106u 

Piriarii,  i.,  59*2. 

Piiersjguildof,  i.,  29a. 
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Pfmoy,  lii.,  85  ;  In  Orote,  80  ;  Clllola, 
87  ;  throughout  Mediiermi.ean,  171  ; 
In  HpanLdU  wntere  under  Scrt<iriuB, 
1v.,  8.\  47  614.  ;  Oil  Duhualiaii 
coast,  i>4  ;  ezU'Dt  of,  66,  9K  fteq.  ; 
org:inisAlion  of,  60-69  ;  iuefflcioucy 
of  KoiiianB  offidnBt,  5U  ;  pirHtes  Hid 
HithradHU*0,  70  :  Antuiuu^  trlcA  to 
BUiiprvKM,  !K>  ;  Pompey  comouuids 
a^aiuat,  loT,  142«  146^ 

riruBtae,  iv.,  S6L 

rii«e,  route  to  mouth  of  the  Po,  1.,  177, 
100. 

Piao  G.,  hl8  pad  fi  en  lion  of  the  AUo- 
V.'jjifea,  iv,,  -tJO,  uteO. 

Pbo,  On.,  iv.,  2«i3,  206,  207,  209. 

I'irto,  M.,  iv.,  'iii'l. 

Pittoentla.  I'tu,  i.,  638,  n.,  ii.,  102, 138, 28a 

Pluncua,  r.  Uimnitui,  iv..  390. 

Plastic  Nrta,  bc;siQniii^'A  or,  in  Italy,  I., 
S12  ;  Etzouicun,  C06,  COO  ;  CampuniHU, 
BabclIiuQ,  I^tin,  ib. 

Plauliua,  Novu8,  artiBt,  1.,  TOD,  n.,  60&  n, 

PUi)tU8,  T.  Macciuif,  ii.,  521,  iil.,  637- 
643. 

Piea8,aa  dcpnriment  of  literaturo  at 
Rome,  iv.,  7'i^  s*  q. 

Plebeians,  ctynioi<igy  and  origin,  1., 
128,  127  ;  nerctw-  in  mini  Lor  of,  129, 
I4S>  ^cq. ;  a  fvcoiid  c*)c-mi'titi>t'  liom&n 
community,  l>iO  sit^.  ;  eligible  to 
olHrc,  138;  KUiimquoutly  to  expul- 
h:ou  o^kiu^'S,  326,  3iil  »cq.  :  untrauce 
into  tlio  Benatc,  SJ6  ;  gain  Komiin 
cltizuDaliip,  337  :  aiguificaiice  of  the 
right*  then  oblalned,  342  ^oq.  ;  their 
post  I  ion  ill  the  aeiiaie,  &34,  :i43;  ar- 
chivea  and  treasury,  366,  u. ;  BeccA- 
alon  to  the  Sncrcd  Mount,  fli-Ht,  862  ; 
Becond,  868.  See  Tiibuni  pltbig. 
VatrcianK. 

plebiecituzi.,  i.,  355,  361,  385  acq. 

I'oi'iia,  1.,  60,  2u6l 

Poetry,  I^atiii,  its  begiiminga,  I.,  202; 
*      alow  growth,  304 ;  oldo.tt  poems,  686, 
u. ;  recitative,  ii.,  639.  lii..  660. 

Pui  cc,L,  671 ;  under  Julius  Caesar,  It., 
601. 

Poilio,  Q.  Asinlus,  iv.,  727. 

i'ollu.x,  i.,  267. 

I'olyljiL's,  iil.,  665-660. 

Pnmtriuniy  i.,  146. 

Pompeii,  i.,  4e& 

Ponipey,  Un.,  joins  Sulla,  111.,  400,  400  ; 
]<rupraetor  in  tiicily,  4  4;  In  Africa, 
ih, ;  character,  iv..  21  si  q.,  36  ;  rem 
agninttt   Hi-nt  ua,   30 ;    obtains   com- 
mand in  Spain,  40  ;  work  in  Gaul  on 
The  way  to  Spain,  41 ;  defeated  by 
Scr-orius,  48,  44,  46,  40;  cimpai^s 
of,  f>$u  and  (U»1,  41) ;  ends  Spnuish  in- 
surrection, 51 ;  quarrel  with  ihu  aristo- 
cratic govemuieut,  117  ;  uofrs  over  to 
democracy,   120;    consul,    121  ;    re- 
stons  power  of  tribune,  ib.  •  impend- 
ing dictatorshi]}   of,  126,    129   seq.  ; 
dinbands  army  ar.d  retires,  120  Miq. ; 
new  power  of,  l:K)  acq.,  140 ;  suioi'Si<es 
against   pirates,   137,   142-144 ;  com- 
mands against  Mithradatcs,  13^  scq., 
146 ;   meets  Luoullus,  148  -,  invades 


Pont  us,   140;   wins  NieopnlU,  160' 
roake<H    peace    ^vith    Tiprai'es,    IK 
conquers  Albanians    and    Iberians, 
154,  166  req.  ;  gi<cfl  to  Colchis,   165' 
rotums,  166 ;  gocM  to  Syria.  162,  lOO  ; 

Sacifles  Hyria,  KM  «pq. ;  ro-  fliot  with 
fWr,  170;    with  Nabataeano,  171; 
Parthians,  172-176  ;  organizcii  Asiatio 

f)roviuce«,  176-182;  resuits,  182  seq. ; 
mpendlng  collision  w  1th  democmts, 
200,  226;  relation  to  parties,  232; 
rupture  with  aristocracy,  283 ;  retire- 
ment of,  235  seq. :  returns  to  Italy, 
287 ;  without  influence,  ih.  seq. ; 
ooolitlon  with  Caesar  and  Crasins, 
242;  marries  Caesar's  daughter,  250 ; 
in  juxtaposition  with  Caesar,  i^*,  854 
seq. ;   as  ruler  of  the  capital,  355 ; 

?uarrel  with  Clodius,  368  ;  relation  to 
)nesar'8  OalUo  victories,  360;  re- 
publican opposition,  S<32;  adminis- 
ters corn,  866 ;  Egyptian  expedition. 
368 ;  conferotioe  at  Lucii,  370 ;  consul 
without  cullengno.  301 ;  with  Met 
Bciplo,  394  ;  breach  with  Caesar,  410 ; 
dictator,  410;  governor  of  Spain, 
411 ;  relations  to  aristocracy,  413  ;  to 
repul  licans,  416  ;  recall  from  Spain, 
427;  marches  against  Caesar,  428; 
reaonri'es  In  the  w.«r,  441-445,  468  ; 
evacuates  Rome,  447  *,  resources  for 
Macedonian  campaign,  478;  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  496;  flight  to  Egypt 
and  death,  507,  608. 

Fompey ,  On.,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
iv.,  608,  509. 

Pompey.  Best  us,  iv.,  5O0L 

Pomponii,  i.,  692. 

Pomptinus,  Q.,  victory  at  Soloniam« 
iv.    260.  • 

pons  Sublieiust  K,  81. 

Pontlae,  I.,  477,  (Ponza),  530. 

Pontlfez  M:iximuB,  origin,  1.,  820. 

Ponti flees,  Latin  institution,  I.,  2i9.  n., 
230 ;  plebeians  eligible,  386  ;  koc|?oia 
of  record."!,  589  :  Legrs  vgiatt  or  Pon- 


I' Ileal  edicts, 

Poi  tiui)  Gavius,  1.,  480, 470,  488. 

Pcnius,  ill.,  76;  under  Mlthradatea, 
337  ;  In  Mlthradatic  war,  iv.,  70,  78 
Fcq. ;  Koiiiati,  79  ;  a  province,  80. 

Popii  o-i*luminlan  road,  iv.,  447. 

Ptrpli/ttgia^  I.,  221. 

Pupulares,  party  of,  iil.,  08.  260,  282; 
iifler  death  of  Sulla,  iv.,  18,  118,  124, 
127,  134, 104,  220  sen. 

Pii))Ulatlon  of  the  oldest  Reman  terri* 
tow,  L,  77  ;  at  pei  1o<l  of  the  Servian 
reform,  136  seq. ;  decline  after  Pvr- 
rhlc  war,  519,  542,  n.:  decrease  of  Ro- 
man, ii.,  465,  iv.,  610 ;  populace  of 
Reme,  iv.,  596. 

Populonla,  i.,  170,  102,  205  ;  coins,  106, 
206. 

PopuhUf  i.,  106 ;  SomanuitquifiUM^'Un 
n, 

PoD^onn,  1.,  414,  4S4. 

Port-duties,  i.,  76, 100, 346. 

Partunftlia^  1.,  220. 

Pi»eidonU,  1.^  186, 187, 461 
Pos  doniUB,  iv.,  682. 
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PoBACrtflion,  not  early  protacted  by  law, 
i.,  555  Heq. 

Poutuiulu.^i  Lm  Bent  to  the  Fo,  li.,  163, 
158. 

FoBiumiuB  AlbinuB,  Spi  (conflul,  483), 
i.,  <U39. 

rottcry,  found  in  Italian  toni1)8,  i.,  263, 
266,  S37  mq. 

Power,  official,  limitations  and  dlBtrl- 
biit  on  of,  among  officers,  i.,  401. 

Pratftcti  cohortiunij  i^  i39,  n. ;  Jure 
dn-undo,  540,  o55 :  Sodoruntf  488,  n. ; 
Urbi,  08,  827. 

rrafJUae,  I.,  805. 

Prae'u«0io,  i.,  66, 144, 596 ;  revolt  af?ainflt 
Borne,  445;  in  Lntin  leatrtie,  446,  n.; 
3cd<>i«  territory,  460  ;  w  tbont  lioman 
franchise.  536 ;  art,  265,  608,  61L 

Praesy  1.,  20/. 

Praclors.  tar  y  title  of  consula,  1.,  333; 
later  office,  i>S4  seq.,  654 ;  in  the  I^atin 
towns,  s30,  n.,  441,  ii. ;  two  for  Spain, 
il.,  252,  utS2  ;  ijumber  a.ul  fanctiun  of, 
(ii.,  43J,  1x7  flcq.,  iv.,  195;  doubled  in 
niKn))cr  by  Julius  Cacsftir,  iv.,  573. 

Prfutiit  i   1  J  163. 

Vr,'carimHy  i ,  2*5,  S'lS, 

1  rn;itt«,  appointed  by  the  kin'/,  1.,  VI  \ 
uoi  tiau.-ieired  to  cuuauls,  829;  ox- 
ICDsIu.i  of  iho  r  prurugativea,  379, 
559;  c<»llc';ivpi  to  fup.  rinterid  reliarious 
woi-slii]),  2'-.'6-t:2S;  colie^rca  of  tjacrt-d 
lore,  228-231 ;  elected  by  people,  it., 
423,  li.,  248,  521 ;  election  restored  to 
pr  estsf,  436,  IV.,  128 ;  ngain  referred 
10  pvople,  195. 

J  rincfps  Senatus,  i.,  125,  n.,  835. 

Prisci  Latint\  I.,  60 

Pr'vate  ei^uifs  :it  Komo,  value  of,  Iv., 

&1U. 

Privatu  oflcuces,  law  of,  I.,  805  seq. 

rrivcrnum,  i,  451,  461. 

Fro.-oiiBul,  propraetor,  &e.  See  Offi- 
cers. 

P^odilio,  1.,  204. 

Viohtariiy  I.,  135,  266,  iv.,  619. 

Pr<>:aonn,  iv.,  850. 

Propi  riy,  tliut  granted  by  tiie  State  to 
tlie  individual  citizen,  1.,  2i>6  ;  devel- 
oped from  moveat  k*  esime,  2'j6  seq., 
208,  n. ;  free  conveya;ioe,  206  ;  scrvl- 
tudcti  tbo  only  restricilosB,  207. 

Procrpina,  1.,  241. 

P.oviace,  orifcinally  department  of 
consular  duty,  i.,  401 ;  arrnnjfed  by 
u^rcenient  or  lot,  t6. 

I'i«niiict»,  orRanization of,  il.,  83  seq, 
;t07  ;  position  of  governors  in,  SOr'  ; 
*.>n'.r«»l  over  Kovornors  of,  400  ;  sen- 
ati-'A  (.upervis  ou  of,  402;  condition 
of  ibe  GiaochB'i  revolution.  Hi.,  17u ; 
Cdtlibloa  of  senate  itnd  t-quitos  con- 
o(  :j)insr,  264  rea. ;  nquipitioni*  on, 
478  ;  revenues  from,  iii..  474-184 ;  at 
time  of  Julius  Oaei^ar,  iv.,  631;  ad- 
iiMiiistratlon  of  nntb'r  the  olltnrchy, 
ih.\  by  lioniiu)  capUalistrt,  634  ^eq'. . 
dnmaire  by  war,  635  ;  tbeir  peneral 
condition,  t&b  seq.;  Ciioa-ir's  re- 
forms, 636  ;  brougl.t  on  a  level  with 
lt;i]y,  660. 


ProvocatiOf  appeal  to  the  communtty 
1.,  97,  112,  204;  to  the  dictator,  824 
881,  8«9  ;  In  cone  of  propertv  fine,  Si.'i, 
846,550;  to  the  ctiUuncs',  1333,  834; 
to  llie  iisse'nbly  of  the  pcopb',  £">4  ; 
proceduru  in  tltat  caeo,  5[,6 ;  sym- 
bollcjil  n-prrs  Mit.itlo  i   of  its  origin, 

.  691 ;  ni>t  appbcablc  to  the  imperuiur, 
iv.,  £63. 

PBeuilo-Phlllp,  ii!..  67  eeq. 

rtolem.icuB,  son  or  lAgos,  i.,  486L 

Publicani^  orlf^in,  i.,  346. 

Pudicitui  patricia^jjlibcia^i^  887. 

Pulcher,  Publius,  u,  630. 

Pullus,  L.  J.,  loses  Roman  fleet,  ft,  65w 

Punicftlth,  II..S5. 

Puiiio  wars,  cau>e  o^  ^rstt  1!..  46;  car- 
ried into  Afri-ra,  54;  ended,  70; 
terms  of  the  peace,  71  seq.;  conduct 
of,  remarks  on,  73-76 ;  sftuation  of 
Onrthafre  after,  103  ;  secondj  begun, 
118 ;  potitio"  of  Koine  at  outbrerk, 
122  ;  pressnro  of,  206  •  end  of  222 ; 
results  of  224  seq.;  tJiird,  liL,  39. 

Puiicum  near  Caere,  L,  17S, 

Punii.    See  Phoenicians. 

ruteoii,  I.,  18U. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  11.,  855;  empire  of 
Hume  after,  r^67. 

Pyrgi,  f.,  192,  1U3,  310,  419,  580l 

Pyrrhus  of  Epiruf,  hihtorlcul  position, 
i.,  493-495;  cl  amcter  and  early  hi»- 
tory,  496-498  ;  Vesioges  Oorcyra,  488  ; 
Tarentnm  subdued|'604  ;  bis  military 
resources,  605,  606  seq.  ;  w.ir  ^vith 
Rome,  60S;  battle  at  Heraclea,  500 ; 
peace  negotiations,  610,  seq*  mnrch 
to  CumpanLlii  and  L.atlum,  511  seq.; 
Bemnd  Itiilian  campni^n,  612  f^cq. ; 
battle  at  Ausculum,  dl3-«'^16  ;  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  L,  616-523;  resump- 
tion oi  Italian  war,  528 ;  battle  near 
Bcnevectum,  624 ;  return  to  Greece, 
ib  ;  death,  628. 

Pythagorae,  1,  573,  678,  686,  B92;  P:y. 
thagorcau  "fnends,"  186;  influence 
of  Pytha!i^rean  doctrine  on  thu 
Roman  calendar,  278. 

Py:hagoreauism|  new,  at  Rome,  iv., 
679  seq. 

PyxuB,  i,  184. 

Q. 

Qnadrigarlu^.  Q.  Clandinn.  Iv.,  717. 

Qaaeetors,  old''?t  {jHirrfctdii),  I.,  98, 
111,  204;    annual  office,    8J7   seq.; 
care  of  treasury,  328;  military  chest, 
87';  appointed  by  comitla  tribnta, 
377;    pl'beians    demand   eligibility, 
ib. ;    Cnestore^  elwisici,  533,  645 ;  du- 
ties of,  and  relation  to  con.-«uls,  il.,  83, 
403;    number    in    time   of    Julias 
Caesar,  iv.,  569,  6To. 
uinctii,  L,8S,  n..227. 
Uinctilii,  from  Alba,  i.,  140. 
uinqvafruff.  i.,  219. 
ninqiteiirialitaHj  I.,  646. 
;uirinal,  L,  83  eeq.,  85;  QutrhuOU,  U 
219. 

QairlnaB,  L,  219,  698. 
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QniriJUs.  i.,  84^0.,  86^  lu ;  ctyniblogyy 
107,  llOL 

R. 

Racti,  Etruscan,  L,  169  eeq.,  4B8,  iU,, 
812. 

Ramnc?!  ^v  7^* 

Rasennac,  i.,  166  eeq. 

Ravenna,  1,,  ITL 

Ku:ttini,  inrO'ids  into  Latinin.  L,  162. 

R'-bilae,  O.  Caninlns,  iy.,  46& 

Jt€ciper€Uore»f  L,  212, 

Keg^fugium^  i.,  221. 

RegiUiifl,  battle,  i.,  487,  56a 

Raster,  of  maglatrateai  &c,  i.,  686 
seq. 

Re^lafs  O.  Atillas,  ii..  96,  98. 

Regulue.  M.  AiilliiB,  ii.,  64;  ^anda  in 
Africa,  66;  dufuatud,  68;  deaih,  69. 

Jiti.  L.  202. 

Relin;ioQ.  of  EtmccnnB,  L,  34S;  of  Ital- 
iaoa,  61:  of  RoiaanB,  218,  S23  seq.; 
practical  tendency  of  Roman,  22t'>; 
character  of  worship^  S82 ;  fm^ity 
and  chastity  of  worship.  827,  238; 
becomes  ansplritual  and  ceremonial, 
'^83;  tends  to  stifle  artistic  and  apeo- 
ulative  views,  236;  accessible  to  all, 
237;  the  source  of  moral  code,  286 ; 
becomes  mixed  with  foreign  wor- 
ships, ^39-242,  567  sea.;  of  Sabel- 
liunt*  and  UmbrianSi  242 ;  variety  of, 
at  Rome,  iv.,  699  ;  earlier  piety,  IL, 
47S-1S0,  i;i.,  611^25 ;  Statr,  5l»-522  ; 
conditioD  of  in  >  ime  of  Jiiliue  Cacbar, 
666  seq.;  oriental  religions,  ilL,  622- 
625,  iv.,  6(^8  seq. 

Ecmi,  Gnllic  rauton,  Iv.,  300 ;  privl- 
U'ftcb  aflci'  Gallic  oonqueiil,  344. 

JU-mur,  i.,  69-1. 

lii'iit-^  at  Uonui,  Iv.,  613  so^. 

Republican*  ut  liumo  in  time  of  Fom- 
pcy  !ind  (^•le«ft^,  iv.,  416  seq. 

Beveiiucfl,  fk-um  provinces,  iii., 474-480  : 
ntrfTTcgate,  481-488  ;  public,  at  time  ox 
Julius  Coosar,  68u  seq. 

Jiex  tacrorunt^  i.,  322,  J29;  always  a 
patrician,  386. 

Rhodium,  I.,  180.  4&4. 

Rhetoric,  riseo^  nt  Rome,  Ii..  6.}3,  iii, 
520,  56.) ;  gairi-oned  by  Komans,  501; 
muti  ly  of'  urarrison,  607  ;  captured  l»y 
Hon)!!'  8,  526  ;  freed  fnra  obligation 
To  (urniah  contingouls,  030. 

Rhod' ,  founded,  i.,  200. 

Uhodffl,  position  after  2d  Punic  war, 
il ,  2W  ;  at  war  wit'i  Philip.  2J9.»oq.; 
joins  Roman  league  HKiiint>t  Pbihp. 
'J77  ;  at 'war  wtli  Aiitlochus,  302, 
815  ^oq.  ;  reward  at  t>nd  of  war,  825; 
buntiltation  of,  362  ;  Riiodlan  school 
of  rhetoric,  iv.,  677. 

Ul.ono,  Kouiait  ^eltleiiients  on,  iii.,  207. 

RlfrbtH,  e<iual!ty  of,  lu  Rume  and 
Laiium,  i.,  67,  l4s. 

Roads,  mi  iilaiy,  i.,  672. 

Jlftbigalia^  i„  219  ;  Robiirii*^  ih. 

Robbery  in  Ifcily,  iv.,  100  ;  in  Syria, 
iri3. 169.  Bee  Briga.idage. 

RogtUiOii.t  HI. 


Roman  Empire,  its  Rhine  boundary 
fixed,  iv.,  290  lieq. 

Romanic  development,  beginnings  o( 
iv..  848  ;  relation  to  Mod.  rilst.,  ih.\ 

Rome,  its  situation  and  beginniiigB,  i.\ 
70-72;  centre  of  an  agricultural  com* 
roimity,  270  ;  and  omporiutn  of  i^a- 
tium,  vS  seq.  ;  obaracU-r  of  its  site, 
73,  74;  eariicst  limits,  75,  77  ;  early 
TU'bun  character,  77 ;  curly  popular 
tion,  77;  Palatine  citv,  78  seq.; 
Bubui^  80  ;  Esquiline,  81  ;  Qulrinal, 
82 '  amalgamation  of  the  Palatine 
and  Quinnal  cities,  123-126  ;  made 
one  otty  by  the  Servian  ring-wall,  86^ 
159 ;  the  seven  hills,  168,  n.  ;  attack- 
ed and  burnt  by  Celts,  428  seq.  ; 
treaties  with  Carthage,  631  seq.  ;  de- 

{[eneracy  after  conquest  of  Grreeoe, 
11.,  88  seq., 92 ;  condition  under  Pom- 
pey,  iv.,  356  seq.:  evacuated  at 
CneDarV  approach,  447  :  social  condi- 
tion under  Cacaar,  595  seq. ;  aspect 
of  the  city,  598  ;  improvements  of 
Caesar,  699  sea. ;  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  municipality,  608. 

Roma  quadnUat  i.,  78. 

Komlm,  clan-vlilage,  i.,  63,  76.  . 

liorarii^  i.,  562. 

Ro^'cius,  Sextus,  It.,  609.*,  %'alne  of  Roa- 
cian  t-staie,  003. 

Rfgira^  1.,  157  ;  adorned  with  the  beska 
of  the  galleys  of  Autium,  4(U. 

Round  tcnuiio,  i.,  604. 

Hufus,  M  Caclius,  iv.,  727  ;  Bulpicios, 
7a3  ;  Q.  Pom  pel  ms  390. 

(iusplna,  battle  at.  iv.,  529. 

Rutuii,  war  with  Rome,  i.,  152. 


8. 


Sabellians,  their  slight  intercourse  with 
fore!((n  peoples,  L,  261  Hoq.,  T&i  ;  posi- 
tion in  damnlto  wars,  466. 

Sabinos,  inliuence  upon  Rome,  1.,  72  ; 

lOi.elrate    into    Latiiim,    161    seq.; 

)uttle.->  with  Hume,  152;  conquejnM 

jy  the  Romans.  418.  489  ;  receive  full 

!'ionian  franchise,  o35. 

Sabinus,  Q.  T.  iv.,  307,  317. 

Sacer.  i.,  2o7. 

Bucrinccs,  human,  not  admitted  amonc; 
the  Romans,  i.,  233 ;  aiiinialR  for, 
procured  by  tax  on  actions  at  law, 
109. 

SafturmiSj  i,  224. 

Saguiitum,  founded,  i.;  198 ;  forms 
alliance  with  Rome,  it.,  i  12 ;  takt-n 
by  Hannibal,  118;  retaken  by  Rome, 
186 

Salasai,  war  with,  ill.,  303. 

Salitf  L,  83, 123, 126  ;  always  patrician, 
386  ;  Palatini  et  ColUni,  84,  226. 

Sallcntlnc's,  i.,  576 ;  aid  Tarentum 
against  Romans  and  Lucanicms,  48C 
seq.  ;  war  with  Rome,  527. 

SalliLst  us  Crlapns  (tribaiie),  iv.f  880i 

Salt,  a  tttato  monopoly,  i.,  845. 

Biilus,  temple,  i.,  «)8.' 

&uJyes,iv.,  259. 
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Bnmnltefl,  ofTbboot  of  the  Vinbriana,  i., 
33 ;  langunffe,  U  seq. ;  Bettleinent  fn. 
tho  m  >uutsiii  e  of  Middle  Italy,  162 ; 
tholr  leffonds  of  their  migratioDs, 
163 ;  their  nocluslon,  164  ;  no  embel- 
liribmcot  of  toMibe,  no  coinage,  568 
seq. ;  leagac,  164  Beg  ;  ftrsi  treaty 
with  BoiTH',  4fl2 ;  uitaffeeted  by  Qrectc 
influence,  456  seq. ;  Bnmnlte  wars, 
404-466,  484-488 ;  share  in  the  Pyrrhfc 
war,  509.  513,  519 ;  yield  to  t^e  Ko- 
in:ins,  525:.  leagao  dissolved,  541;  in 
Social  war,  lii.,  285,  288,  291,  20a,  804 
seq.,  808. 

Sarnothraoe,  plundered  by  pirates,  It^ 
56. 

Sanlones.  iv.,  290. 

8aratnA,  {.,  41. 

Sardinia,  Punio,  1 ,  199,  413  :  beeomes 
Roman,  11.,  7h  seq. ;  ceded  to  Car- 
thage, 95;  war  in,  236. 

Sarraiius,  t.,  199.  n. 

Saesinntes,  <.,  537. 

SdticalR,  Latin  colony,  i.,  474. 

Satrfcara,  Latin  oolouy,  {.,  444;  forced 
into  the  Ilomn  i  commo.  w/alth,  446; 
member  of  Latin  league,  447,  n.. 
449:  revttlta  from  Rome  nnd  rocon* 
qoercd,  473. 

^atura^  i.,  54,  584;  led  to  comedy,  896, 
ii.,  5.^9,  iif.,  5dU. 

Satnmia,  L,  3I<). 

Satnrnian  mctrp,  f.,  296. 

Saturoinua.  Soe  Appiil<'hifl. 

Satumus,  1.,  296,  u. ;  Saturnalia,  ib. 

Scafna.  i.,  583 

Sc.ievola,  Q.  Mucins,  lit.,  265,  980. 

8'*Rptia,  In  iiatln  league,  L,  447,  n.,  448. 

Br-arabaei,  £tru:ican,  i.,  313. 

Bcauros,  M.,  iv.,  170,  172. 

Science,  rise  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  562,  lii., 
562. 

Sciplo,  Aemilianns,  sent  atralnpi  Nn- 
maDtln,  ili.,  28;  oommandH  before 
CSarihage,  50  ;  takes  the  c'ty,  53  8<'q.; 
oharaotcr,  109  acq. ;  ar>Bas»inated,  130. 

Sciplo,  Qn.,  takes  Medjolnnnm,  ii.,  10(); 
sent  to  Spain.  1*27, 158 ,  dcfciucd,  1R7. 

Scipio,  G-n.  Oomolins,  captured  at  Li- 
para,  it.,  52. 

Scipio,  L.,  cAptnres  Alevira,  Ii.,  53. 

Scipio,  L.  Corn,  (consul,  456),  epitaph 
of,  I..  6T7,  679,  ri89,  »i07. 

Scipio,  Metellus,  lieutenant  of  Pompey, 
Iv.,  491  Bpq. ;  death,  iv.,  684. 

Ekipio,  Pub.  Cornelius,  ordered  to 
£>iro,  ii.,  124;  lands  at  Masifilia. 
125;  returns  to  Pisae,  127;  defeated 
on  the  Tlclno,  137 ;  posts  himHelf  be- 
hind the  Trebia,  188 ;  killed  in  Spain, 
187 

Bci}>io,  Pub.,  at  the  Ticino,  il.,  187; 
cnaracter  of,  189  seq. ;  goes  to  Si>ailk, 
191 ;  takes  New  GnrthiKre,  ib. ;  vic- 
tory nt  Baecula,  193,  105;  consul, 
{prepares  to  invad  •  Africa,  214  i>eq. ; 
anils  in  Africa,  216;  wins  Zama, 
S2t;  sent  acainst  Antiochns,  318; 
eroMsen  the  Hclle.'<pont,  819 ;  ends 
warwlifa  Autiochus,  32:2;  death  of, 
834. 


Scodra,  il ,  90 ;  ezpeditloii  againet,  91. 

Scriberet  L,  287. 

Scripluraf  i.,  109,  258,  287;  later  not  re 
quired,  848. 

Sculpture,  in  Etmria,  1.,  606 ;  Ram«ti| 
ii.,  567. 

jSeu^um,  L,  MS,  n. ;  Greek  origin  ol^ 
263. 

Scymnns,  iv.,  681,  n. 

Bcviex,  L,  591 

Seleucids.    See  Antiodiiia. 

SeliuuB,  i.,  197. 

Sella  eurrtdUy  !.,  99,  902. 

Sempronins,  Tib.,  ordered  from  Sicily 
to  meet  Hannibal,  ii.,  186 ;  deilMtea 
on  the  Trebia,  189. 

Sena,  battle  of,  IL,  211. 

Sena  Galliea,  !.,  501,  630. 

Senate,  origin  and  constltixtlan  ol^  L, 
113-115;  prerogatives,  the  inUrr*ig' 
nun^  115  seq. ;  relation  to  king  and 
burgesses,  ll7  seq. ;  as  state  council, 
118  ;  increased  Jnnsdiction  after  the 
Abolition  of  royalty,  SS3  seq. ;  its 
larger  political  power,  839  sea. ;  ex- 
clusion of  plebeiana  IWnn  aebate, 
873  seq.:  their  admiaaion  subev- 
quently,  fUSSi  eeq.;  senate  the  gov- 
erning power,  406  seq. ;  Its  compos!- 
tinn,  406  eeq. ;  its  powers,  408  eeq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  Gracchus,  iii^ 
146  seo. ;  recovers  i^  161 ;  position 
after  toe  re!*toratioD,  166  seq. ;  col- 
lision with  equites  about  the  prov- 
inces, 264  seq.;  made  a  lefrlMatlve 
body  iiy  Sulla,  824  seq.,  432 ;  reor- 
ganisation of,  by  Sulla,  432  seq. ; 
purued  by  Lentulus,  iv.,  r?3;  gov- 
erning power,  127  seq.  ;  power  set 
aside,  130  seq.,  189 ;  democratie  at- 
ticks  owy  194;  curtailment  of  its 
Jurisdiction  by  Caesar,  Iv^  877. 

Scnones,  i.,  424,  427, 438,  499-600. 

Sentlnnro,  battle,  i,  486. 

Septa  Julil^  iv.,  609. 

S^pUm  pngi^  i.,  76. 

Seplimmitium,  i.,  T9, 156,  n.,  221. 

Sepulchres,  Italian.  Egyptian  orna- 
ments in,  1..  268  \  Inzury  in  at  Rome, 
1v.,6r2. 

ScQuani,  rednced  to  dependants  by 
Ariovistns,  iv.,  287. 

Sergil,  cla> I. village,  i.,  63. 

Scrtorins,  Q.,  iii .  381, 402.  403,  418, 414, 
425,  iv..  19:  democratie  lender  in 
Spain,  onnracter  of,  90,  83 ;  invited  to 
oommtind  by  Lnsitanians,  81 ;  re- 
news Bi'anlsh  in«iurrection,  82 ,  or* 
ffanlscH  a  irovernmcnt,  33  seq. ;  r«in- 
forced  by  Pernenna.  40  ;  extends  his 
power,  42  ;  defeats  Pompey  at  Lanro, 
43  ;  and  on  the  Rucr«>,  44 ;  on  the 
Tuvla,  45  ;  loses  his  army  and  reap- 
pears, 44,  46 ;  defeats  I'oropey  at 
Calagurris  46  ;  character  of  the  Ser- 
torinn  war,  46*49  ;  ass^sflnated,  50; 
his  lieutAtixnta  iterve  under  MI thra- 
dates,  71  seq.,  76:  author  of  colonies 
in  the  west,  iv.,  640. 

Servian  ooi>stttation,  i.,  13^  140  eeq. 

Svrvian  wall,  its  remains,  1 ,  300b  n. 
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tervillit  i..  146. 

Bervllitu  Ahala  G.  (Magiater  Equitum 
315),  I.,  a78. 

Sei'viiiiu,  Qn.at  Aiimluiuiu,  li,  143  -,at 
Cannne,  1&4,  157. 

Berv.liuB  AhHln,  (dictator  394),  I.,  43L 

.Servili'js  Glaudik  0-.  il».,  'ifto. 

ftervilius,  P.,  soiit  ag\i  uat  plratot,  ir., 
CI. 

Ft^rviniiB  Kalloa,  P.,  agnirian  lav  of, 
W ,  210. 

^Jii\\  Latin  colony,  L,  444 ;  in  Latin 
Ic  igui),  448,  n.  44tf. 

5ex.iU>  li.tturaiiu  ,  L.  {Tribuniu pUhiSf 
357-^87),  1,382,383. 

&eV(!U  Mounti,  i.,  79,  Idd. 

6c%eQ  Rin((H,  L,  80. 

Biiioglo  roofs  ill  Uume,  1.,  672. 

Shi|)pliLg,  oar-boata  known  intbelndo- 
Gurmaiiio  period,  i.,  39,  46  ;  sailinn^ 
veaselfl  prooably  borrowo'l  by  the 
Italiaas  froni  the  Grculu.  192  ;  older 
inarln>-  tcchniciil  terms  of  L-itin,  lat«T 
ones  of  Greek  ur  gia,  263  ;  Celtic,  iv., 
206  ;  vcBsels  with  aaila,  trading  ve9- 
Bcls,  iv.,  26;,  n. 

Shoemakers,  guild,  i.,  25R 

taicciuB  I>eniiitaH,  L.,  murdered,  L,S(I7. 

Bici'/t  s'taation,  i.,  20;  commnrce  with 
iCoiiiu,  21 1,  d6<i  sc-q.,  5i^  ;  ul'ier  Aga- 
thoclc-i'  dfuth,  516  ;  Pyrrhus  In  rii^-i.y, 
016-522  ;  war  with  Carthage  concorn- 
in?,  ii.,  46-76;  6urrendiit.'d  to  lio- 
manii,  10 ;  depo.iduncy  of  Ko.uo,  78 ; 
second  Pmilc  war  in,  174  seq.  ;  HiTTlJe 
war  in,  ili^  104,  172  ;  Sicilian  provin- 
ces exempt  from  taxition   Iv.,  532. 

Sic u  11  or  Sicani,  L>atln, !.,  4d. 

Side,  iv.,  59. 

BigulH,  Latin  colony,  1.,  444,  448,  n. 

eiitt,  forest  «»f,  L,  6.?6w 

Sllanns,  M.  goi»s  to  Spain,  li.,  191; 
di'featH  M  igo  :ind  lliinno,  194. 

Silo,  Quint u-1  I'omp  tt-dius,  ieads  Ital- 
ian r.'volt,  :ii.,  M.  291  .  ttl.a.  liB  X.^ 
ba,  292;  heads  the  ^iamuites,  306 ;  fall 
of,  SOS. 

eihanoa,  i.,  220,  225. 

bilver,  vessels  of  in  Roman  hoase,  i., 
393,  578 ;  money,  ii.,  453 ;  export  of 
money  to  Colts  forbidden,  ii ,  46J ; 
plate,  iL.  485. 

Sinacssa,  1.,  489, 63a 

Sluuaea,  iv.,  404. 

Smope,  colonised  by  Caesar,  Iv.,  649. 

UirlA,  i ,  184. 

Si  senna,  L.  Cornelius,  iv.,  701,  715. 

Slavery  and  its  oon.-iequencas,  ii<.,  lOO- 
106,  172-I7a  Iv  ,  100,  590. 

Slaves,  L,  49;  origi: tally  few,  257; 
Lioino-Seztlan  law.i.  882,  388 ;  con- 
spiracy of,  570 ;  use  of,  in  field  labor, 
&48,  564  ;  rural,  ii.,  434  :  treatment  of, 
437 ;  management  of  bnsiness  by, 
451  ;  soarces  of,  ill.,  101,  481 ;  Insur- 
rection, 103;  tn  Bciiy,  104,  17i-176; 
numbers  in  Italy,  494;  in  iik<i  capitiJ, 
iv.,  18. 

SocU  Xawilety  t'.,  60. 

Soldier,  legionary,  his  pay  m  flxcd  by 
Caesar,  iv..  439,  593  neq.  { 


SoloD,  laws  of,  L,  673 ;  Infloence  od  tb« 
*■  twelve  tables,"  :<64  seq.,  562:  Ro- 
man coinage  modelled  alter  Solon's, 
506;  po«)r-law8,  Iv.,  691;  aa  bank* 
rupt«y,  626,  n.,  6i7,  m. 

Solonlum,  iv.,  260. 

Songs,  forl>idden,  i,  584. 

Sophurt,  i*.  Sempronlua  (consul  450) 
L,  598. 

Sora,  i.,  451, 402,  473,  474,  479,  480,  482. 

Soracie,  u,  260. 

SorSf  i.,  2.<9,  n. 

Si)ain,  I'hoeniclan  colon'es  in,  II.,  20; 
invado  i  by  Hamilctu-,  110;  Curthu' 
K'niari  kinxioni  in.  110  slmj.;  new 
Rome,  185 ;  a  Roman  province,  196  ; 
stite  of  cutiure  in,  245;  two  pro- 
f  tnccs  of.  248 ;  wars  in,  t'ft.;  admln- 
latrution  In,  252  seq.;  wars  in,  iii.,  15 
seq.;  stiblngated,  SI;  new  organixa- 
tlon  of  81  (see  Hertoriun);  end  ot 
Sertorifiu  insdrrection  In,  Iv.,  61: 
CAinpnicrn  of  Jolius  Caesar  in,  iv.,  258 
seq.;  sui^Jection  of  Aqnitania,  808 
seq.;  reduction  of  tritiute  in,  592; 
o->loniz.ition  by  Caosar,  647  seq. 

Spartiicm,  iv.,  102;  groit  victoriea, 
104;  ditncultios  and  plana,  105-107; 
death,  108. 

Sp<Uium,  i.,  302. 

Syeil,  1.,  2.'H). 

Spina,  1.,  109,  171, 100,  108,  266. 

Spolet  uin.  i.  Jtu,  638,  u. 

St.  Bernard,  road  over,  gained  by 
Caoftxir,  IT..  308  seq. 

Stage,  Roman,  its  beginnings,  i.,  583; 
denounced,  584 ;  uuder  Greek  influ- 
ence, i'.,  496.    See  Drama. 

Statuod  in  Rom.'m 'forum,  1.,  678;  of 
tlio  gods,  unknown  to  primitive 
Roman  w«>r8hii>,  235,  311;  date  of 
their  intri>du.-ti<in,  318,  n. 

6le«IchoniH,  i.,  594. 

Stole,  philosophy  in  Italy,  III.,  678,  It., 
fiC7. 

Stones,  cut  by  Etrascan  lapidaries,  L, 
313  sen.,  606. 

Sirabs.,  Gil.,  ill.,  327,  884. 

Strei  t->,  ma:erial  of,  i.,  606  ;  condition 
at  time  of  Ciiesar,  iv.,  599 

/Subulortet,  i..  306. 

Subura,  (Snonsa),  t.,  80,  88. 

Snebl,  etymology,  Iv.,  282;  invasions 
of  Gaul,  287  soq. 

Siicro,  battle  on,  iv.,  44. 

Sae<««a  Anrune*,  L,  474;  Prometia,  1., 
162,  441,  447,  n.,  450. 

Suwm'iri,  iv.,  Sll, 

Sulla,  I*  Comelfn^  serrefl  nndor  Marina 
in  Africa,  iiL,  195;  captures  Jnsar- 
tha,  196;  rivalry  with  Marina,  "19T; 
serves  under  Marias  in  Cambrian 
war,  929;  under  Mar  ins  In  serial  war, 
290;  commands  Campanian  army, 
808,  806;  oppoees  Sulpiclan  Inwd, 
817 ;  refuses  to  yield  his  command 
to  Marins  and  marches  on  Ho.ne, 
818  seq.;  legislation  oL  828  seq.; 
embcrks  for  Asia,  32>>;  drives  MIUi- 
radates'  troops  out  of  Cappado  'ia, 
84 1 ;  advancss  to  tlic  Euphratos,  347 
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ooc^piM  Greece^  861:  takes  Athens, 
802;  critical  position,  S68;  wins 
Chaeroneo,  866;  and  Orchomenos, 
86T;  proceeds  t"  Asia,  873;  re<;iilat.'3 
Asiatic  attain,  376;  emonrks  fur 
ItLly,  bT8;  dillicult  posrltiou,  3^7; 
moderation,  39S;  lands  in  Italy,  aW; 
deiiJdts  Ntifbana/*,  401 ;  wins  over 
Sciplo's  iirtny,  ^0^  ;  defeats  Mariiis, 
404  ;  eritrnj  Komo.  *06;  conllitt«»  at 
Frn^n-st**  ai.d  in  Northern  It:i!y,  4!J6 
-4'jy;  victory  at  Cullmo  ijau?,  410; 
crucltice,  411  seq. ;  d.ctatcr  at  Home, 
41»  te^. ;  pro^criptlune,  4i2-i26 ; 
Social  war,  preliminaries  of,  274-282; 
course  of.  292-809;  in  Campania, 
893 ;  with  Marsiang,  liW ;  in  Piwnnm, 
896 ;  i  I  Umbria  and  Etrarla,  ib, ;  re- 
salt  of  first  year,  897 ;  second  year 
of,  CCi ;  Etrnria  and  Umbria  tran- 
quilizod.  808  :  in  Picenam,  8' 8  ;  in 
Campania  and  Samnlnm,  805;  re 
snlts  of  second  year.  ib. ;  third  year, 
803  •/  economic  crisis  reanltinj,  312  : 
contiscjitions,  4.6  ;  punish:.i3nt  of 
commuuiiies,  4*.'8  ;  a<9<>!^n:itions  of 
land.  429;  manuiniM  ohivef*,  431; 
abolishes  Gracchan  iiiHiitntiuus.481; 
reorganizes  sonu^.-,  432 ;  regulates 
el^cUonH  and  qualifications  for  of- 
fice, 436  se^.  ;  »veakc:i3  the  tribu- 
nate, 487;  rej^ulates  conHular  and 
praetorian  power,  439  446  ;  flnarc<''S, 
446 :  reorgjuiixod  judicial  syettai, 
44S;  police  laws  of,  4')0;  introduced 
11  nuiuicipal  sytcm.  450-454 ;  restores 
ctm-^tituMoual  ord.^r,  456;  rofiigns 
dictatorship,  467.;  charact-^r  of,  45S 
BO].  ;  political  career  an  I  work  of, 
46a  rteq. ;  vaius  of  bis  condtitntion, 
465  ;  evil  nature  of  the  restoration, 
466 ;  rutir.;ment,  468  ;  death,  469 ; 
party  opposed  to  his  oligarch v,  iv., 
18  seq.  ;  conscqticnces  of  bis  (ieath, 
85;  ccnslitutiou  of,  abolislicd,  121 
seq. 

Bnllan  roptoration,  evil  nature  of,  ill,, 
446 ;  subjugation  of  democracy  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  B.  V.  chap  L, 
external  croveraino'  t  of,  chap.  11.  : 
the  govoriimjnt  of,  a-?  a  whole,  1  >8- 
118. 

Sulpician  laws,  ill.,  313  ueq. :  nullified 
by  Sulla,  321  ;  ro.-izjjd  by  Manllins, 
Iv.,  11)6. 

Bnljptclns  Peticns,  G.  (dilatator,  896),  i., 

SnIpiciuB,  Pub.,  ii.,  188,  196w 
Sulpicins  Kufus,  P.,  iiL  818  ;  pnt  to 

death  by  order  of  senate,  891. 
Snrreotum,  1.,  195. 
Sutrium.  L,  432,  477,  488. 
Sybarls,  I.,  1«0,  193,  IS  1, 187. 
bi'phax.  allied  with  Rom  ins,  IL,   186  ; 

with  Carthaq;iuians,  217:    captured 

by  Sciplo,  218. 
Syracuse,  i.,  181  thcad  of  Siciliannrceks, 

41')Beq.'  conflicts  with  Carthage,  4i6; 

seeks  Pyrrhus'  aid,  516  seq.;  siege, 

5!8;  resnlt-H  of  this  war,  527  seq.;  re- 

laiious  with  Home  £26,  6-4 ;  cnflict 


with  Garthaffe,  ii.,  92;  S8 ;  alliwoa 
1<M  ;  siege  ol,  ITBl 
Syria,    iL,    324,   864,  iU.,  880  ;   andet 
Tlgranes,  iv.,  68,  67;  in  Pompcjl 
time,  152-171 

T. 

Table,  luxury  In,  Iv.,  618. 

Tabtilitj  i.,  47. 

Tii.sk-work.i,  108,  322. 

I'ldio.  I.,  uO. 

Tarentiun,  i.,  181,  188,  325;  domocratia 
eoni»ti{iitioii,  476  seq. ;  its  trade,  tko.* 
18S  190,  262,  5>i7;  treaty  ^ith  Komei, 
529  seq. ;  military  strengrth,  506,  464, 
•I9.^  dl;r  553, 4&i ;  position  in  tbe  Sam* 
nilo  wors.  446,  476.469;  peace  with 
B  me,  480  seq.;  breadi  with  liome, 
601  seq. ;  yields  to  ryrrhuf,  5W;  jhis.- 
tion  in  the  war  following,  519  Keq. ; 
l'a<e  (if  the  city,  525f(eq.  ;  relation  lo 
liomo,  540  ;  occupied  by  Ourthagini- 
tins,  ii.,  199, 201 ;  t.-\ken  by  Fablns,  305. 

T«rpelnn  hill,  i.,  154. 

Tarquinii,  origin,  i.,  174  ;  b.inishment, 
321  seq.,  590. 

Tarquiiiii  \n  Etrurta,  L,  176  ;  aid  Veil 
neairiRt  Romo,  4'2i  ;  war  with  Rome, 
482  :  peace,  478  ;  art.  610. 

Tarraciitn,  I.,  451,  -100,  53a 

Tf.rutlus,  L.,  of  Firnmni,  ir.,  669. 

Tntiiis,  Im  'J08,  n.,  590. 

Tauila,  naval  vutory  at,  iv.,  5201 

Tnuioels  iv.,  466. 

Taxation,  in  Bidlj,  in  view  of  contln- 

?:pn(5,  ii.,  85  :  c<im>nanitles  excmpti  d 
roin,  80,  Ir.,  698 ;  of  AKhi,  ill.,  143, 
iv.,  1S6  ,  refor.n  by  Sulla,  Hi.,  148, 
iv.,  122  ;  iniltroct,  ill.,  477  ;  local,  48u ; 
cxtot-iion'<  i  <,  ib  ;  nirmln};  of,  14.% 
Iv.,  122  ;  tibolished  by  Julius  Oaci^nr, 
iv  ,  590  ;  of  Gallic  provinces,  iv.,  M'i. 

Teanum,  1.,  455,  456,  457,  n.,  468,  478  ; 
Sdicinum,  iv,  448. 

Telamon,  1  attle  o^  IL,  98. 

Tcilus,i.,  219.  224. 

Timeita,  i.,  184. 

Temple,  unknown  in  earliest  Roman 
worrtMp,  1.,  236,  811  ;  Timcnn,  ib. ; 
relation  to  Doric  and  luuic  temple, 
814. 

7V'm;>/wia.  i.,  286. 

Tencterl,  deHtroyed  by  Oaesar,  iv.,  309 
BL-q. 

Tcrebra^  1 ,  47. 

Terence,  iii.,  537-648. 

Termli.ns,  I.,  2i'4  ;  Tfrrninnh'n,  S20. 

Terra  coltas,  Ktruscnii,  i.,  312. 

'I>rg08tc,  lr,3.V». 

Terriiory,  of  Home.  or1gii:al  limits  of. 
i.,  75,  142,  149,  172;  subjection  oi 
tiiwi  a  between  the  Tiber  and  Anlo, 
133  ;  extCwBioii  ailer  ihe  iiall  of  Alba, 
141,  151  roq.  ;  poHsess'ons  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  Tilu^r  lust,  414  ;  re- 

gAlned,  418  :  Voil  couqnered,  428; 
outh  EtrurlH  (rii.ncd.  431  eeq. ;  ex- 
tenstua  to  the  £adt  and  South,  448 
Bcq. ;  extent  at  end  of  tSamnite  warSt 
490. 
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Teutunes,  lU.,  217 ;  Join  Olmbri  in  expe- 
d  Won  to  Italy,  231 ;  di.fo&U)d  at 
Aqu.ie  Pcxtia«,  232 

Tfiaj'sut!,  buttle  ;it,  Iv.,  5G1  neq. 

Th.'i'tfi  li.,  i") »!',  ill  ,  518.    Bci-  Drama. 

Thifi.  i.,  atO  ;  1'.6  po.ijilty  mitlguted, 
'J\n,  552. 

Thinph.'inea  of  Mit\  U-nf,  Jv.,  514. 

Thvophr.irtiU-,  i.,  .'>y7. 

Tlu*.ip.>mpu*,  i.,  597. 

Thermao.    8- o  Hinicra, 

Tfu'rmnpyl.ic.  b.itt:i>  o^,  il.,  C13. 

2/(>i<(ui-u.Y,  i.,  240.  :2GJ,  n. 

T  hr.4C«,  fliibdufii,  iv.,  55. 

Tliroe*tbld  prlmitivu  cnllcgcs  of 
prio.-ts  i.,  71. 

Tburii  ^Copl:«)i  content  with  Laca- 
ntan<s  i..  Ahi^  454.  405;  j'k'lds  to 
Home,  490  se'\.  ;  oon.iuorcd  by  T:iren- 
tum,  50o ;  L:'.tln  roli-:jy,  fi^ ;  ex- 
empted from  OJntingcat«  to  land- 
nnny,  ^30. 

Tiber,  i.,  59,  73-77. 

Tlbur,  i^  60,  144,  450,  445,  447,  n.,  400, 
63(5. 

Ti«rane3.  alinnoo  "With  M  thra<latcB, 
iil.,  348  ;  not  'ncliidcd  in  tho  treaty 
of  Murcna,  8(2,  iv.,  53,  62  ;  oxte  its 
his  domhiious,  C2-65,  67;  dudi.  c«  to 
Aid  Mllhr'idatcs,  77,  7N ;  drifts  into 
war  With  U  'mn,  81  gcq.  ;  losses  his 
capitril  unci  coiiqiieeie,  ^5  r-eq.  ;  re- 
nuwrt  war,  S-Si  seq. ;  tbo  ynun^ftT,  147  ; 
bruakH  uUijin?c!  with  MlihiaJalcB, 
151;  peace  with  romi)ey,  152. 

TlKi*i>^nocortu,  iv.,  \A  ;  battle  of,  85. 

Tim.nUf,  I..  o95. 

T.neis,  i.,  303. 

Titlos  {Si»Ltlcs  TitiC),  1.,  70,  71,  72,  227. 

Ti  iii'ua,  ii.,  5.'6. 

Titlu-hunthi?,  ii.,41L 

T..^:i.  i.,  103. 

Ti'/i(t\  I,  MQ. 

'['o  uniiiins,  king  of  Veil,  I.,  434, 

TtMub^,  liiru-*rau,  painting  of,  I.,  314; 
lu-^t  r  p  i'  n  '  on,  577  ;  duc-uiutiu:i,  568. 

To'rhni.i,  i,  171 

Torture,  «inly  applied  to  slhves,  1.,  204, 
217. 

r«)t.i,  coMimu;  it\,  I.,  101. 

Trades  nt  II  mie,  oriirinally  honored,  L, 
253;  Ruildi,  ?7#. ;  cxclu--.ou  of  arti- 
aans  from  milituiy  .sor\ic<',  259  ;  later 
pofiition  of,  at  Ro  iie,  i  .,  450. 

TradeBmen,  conv-enlnito  at  Uome,  L, 
669;  eapccially  i.l;ive8,  570. 

TrauMpadiinr.-?,  i'v.,  19o,  20T,  212;  treat- 
ed as  burK'.'Hs-colon'Hii*,  376,  n..  437  ; 
admitted  lo  Roman  state  by  Cacwir, 
645. 

Traslmene  lake,  battle  of.  Jl.,  140. 

'Ira veiling  luxui*;  in,  at  liijme,  iv,,  612 
acq. 

Treaiion,  commission  of;  iii.,  2S6,  298, 
tv.,  197. 

Trubia,  battio  on  the,  M.,  189. 

Til's  rm  nocturni  or  capitaUSj  1„  554, 

Tr<-\eri,  iv.,  283;  linally  subdued  by 
Cr»es»ar,  340. 

Tr  nrhirt,  G.  Valerius,  !▼.,  76,  80,  92,  98. 

Triboci,  Iv  ,  299. 


Tribtmalt  L,  157,  S02. 

Tribuni  cel^rum,  1.,  90,  107,  822,  n.j 
militum^  i>8,  107,  438,  43P,  ii. ;  why 
six,  124  ;  how  rboHcii,  0^  ;  milifuM 
r'»Hjfii/.iri  p'tt>'s!n  i\  378  »eq.,  3^2  ;  pit' 
I'ij,  352-.i70T  4i>4,  406;  iu  Venusla, 
637. 

Tiibuiii'iaii  power,  weikeued  by  SnUa| 
iii.,  437;  liniunitiuu  of.  deihandea 
by  dem  irrit*,  iv..  U,  89,  114,  121  wq. 

Trii'i,s  /Mi.'j  <;.•.  Cl.ojiiia,  62;  <ilvit»ion 
of  tho  ctMi.*,  ;  -/'J  ;  former  commuiii- 
tie.s,  101  ;  bli^'ht  practical  importance, 
103. 

TribtA,  Servian,  ISSsea. ;  throe  of  the 
rtilatine,  one  of  thu  Qairioal.  8CMn4, 
123;  rc8|>(-cuvu  rank,  125;  inoreaao 
in  nuiiibir.  ;-6i,  432,  461,  4s-i  ;  Jn- 
creiiKt-d  to  thirty -live,  the  four  city 
tribes  ranking  :<8  laKi,  397  Heq. 

Tribuium,  1.,  11(»,  381,  132. 

Trifanuni,  baitlu  at  I.,  459. 

MYinobuntes,  submit  to  Caasa^,  Iv.,  S14. 

Triumpujt,  U  ''^j  302. 

Troia  pameri,  ].,  80l,  n. 

Tub.'lustrium^  j.,  22(X 

Tullia  lura,  i..  154,  308. 

Tun/rl.  iv.,  'j«3. 

Tunnil  of  iho  Alhan  lake,  i.,  SOS, 

Tuscu.uni,  i.,  65,75,  596;  In  AfVioan 
le.'i4iie,  449;  aid  to  Rome,  860  ;  revolts 
from  Home,  445.  458 ;  in  L.atln  league, 
447,  n  ;  compelled  to  enter  burgoM* 
union  of  liome.  446. 

Tu.-ican  son,  i.,  195. 

Tii'f'M,  i..  98. 

T\M  Ive  Tiibles,  laws  of,  I.,  365  soq.  568, 
597,  601. 

Tyndaiis,  navnl  ti{?hi  near,  ii.,  53. 

Tyrrhenian  Pelasglan-*,  their  relation 
t  J  the  Etruscans,  L,  170. 


U. 

ITbli,  iv.,  311. 

Ulxeii,  whence  borrowed,  i.,  267. 

Unibrlans,    an    linl  au    Htock,    i..  83, 

la:iKua);e,  1.,  34-36  ;   mii; ration,  57  ; 

e;<rlio£t  territory,  ItiO  seq.,  171, 433  ; 

share  in  Snniniio  war,  479. 
Umbro-Fat>elilan  stock,  their  migration 

Into  Italy,  i.,  57. 
rrbn,  i ,  64  ;  Urbanitas,iv.,  074. 
n.-i{ii'teK,  destroyed  by  Ctcaiir,  iv.,  309. 
LTnury,  laws  of^  I.,  390,  208,  366  ;   Cae- 
sar's !a\vs  of,  IV.,  626. 
TJtie.1,  r.vaf'on  to  Carthage,  it,  18  ;  of* 

lers  itself  to  Rome,  80 ;  besieged  by 

Scipio,  217. 
Uzellodnnum,  fall  of,  Iv ,  341. 


V. 


Vadimouian  lake,  battle  at,  !.,  477. 
Vaison,    Col  tie   ioscription   In    Greek 

letters  found  there,  fv  ,  261. 
YalalM,  reduced  bv  Caesar,  iv.,  308  scq. 
Valentia,  I  v..  43,  4%,  45. 
Val- Tins    Popliotna,  L.,  (consul    806)| 

I .,  30d. 
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Valerius  Maxlmtta,  M.,  (dioUitnr,  280), 

i..  351, 85-j ;  Tlrtory  o/  over  CarthH^i- 

QianB  nnd  HyracDnnns,  ii..  47,  412^  b. 
ValeriuB  Corv'as,  M.,  (couiuli  40G,  &g.) 

i.,  40;i,457,  n. 
ValeriuB  Fnito,  P.,  IL,  70. 
Valerius  La.>viiui!«.  M.,   reooires  A^il- 

ffeiitutn,   ii.,   179,    182;  goes  to    the 

East.  27S. 
Valfrius  Lacvi  na^  P.,  (conaol,  474), 

i.,  50S,  509. 
YalerluB,  Popllcola,  P.,  i.,  6'M. 
t^aleriuB,  Q.,  lieutciiant  of  Cieiiar,   iv., 

468. 
YaugioncB,  {y.,  290. 
Vuiro,  M.  TcrcntiuB,  conaul,  Ii.,  154. 
Varni,  M.  IVnutlus,  Iv.,  ^58,  080,  704, 

714;    philDlogtoal  wriiln.^)    of*    '81 

seq. 
Vari-o,  P.  TerentiaB  (of  the  An<1e)  iv., 

610. 
YaUs,  1.,  293,  :J05. 
Vatiniu>«,  P.,  l7.,  369,  382,  883. 
Yecligalia^i.^  109. 
YcdiooUy  i.,  155,  219. 
Vei\  i.,  172,  173,  152, 425,  830,  610i 
Velia,  i.,  80,  180. 
Velino,  bed  of,  i..  672. 
VeliUs,  U  137,  1"8,  n. 
Velitrae,  i.,  444,  446,  447,  n.,  449,  448, 

4fil. 
Venetl,  i.,  171,  4S8,  IL,  94,  95,  232  ;    war 

with    lloDK',    iv.,  3<'5;    naval  liatilo 

with   Uom:iiis  the    earliest   un    the 

Atlantic,  306. 
Venus,  i,  658. 
Venusia,  L,  489,  687,  Bia 
Vercingetorlx,  iv.,  324  ;  his  execution, 

S3a 
Verona,  i.,  423. 
Verree.  G.  Iv.,  118. 
!>>•«,  L,  668,  n, 
Veruloe,  i  ,482. 
Vesontiii  (Bcsan^n),  !▼.,  297. 
VeJto,  i.,  44,  97,  221,  225.  227.    Yestalia, 

221 ;  temple  of  Servian,  1B7, 169. 
VestiOtUum,  L,  806. 
VcBtlnl,  1.,  Iftl 
Vetulonium,  i.,  178.     * 
Veturii,  clan-vlIlagc.  L,  68. 
VeturiuH  Calvlnua,  T.  (consul  483),  1., 

469. 
Via  Appia,  L,  469, 474.  490,  627  ;  Ctusia, 

L,  «84,n.;  FlaminiaA.,  488;  Sacra, 

L,  1S6,  n. ;   Valeria,  483. 
Vlbo  (Valentia),  L,  688,  n. 
Virus,  L.  63  ;  Tmeus,  80,  174. 
VUlas,  Roman  luxury  of,  iv.,  604,  612. 
Vinalia,  L,  219. 
Vindfjr  L,  209. 
Vindiclns,  L,  691 
Viriathns,  leads  the  Lnnitanians,  liL, 

SO;  defeats  Vetiliua.  21;  successes, 

22 :  acknowledged  Ung,  24 ;  assassi 

nated,2S. 
Vltravius  Vaccus,  L,  161. 


Vlfculas,  L,  4& 

Vivenna,  Oaelins,  L,  1T4. 

VocontI,  iv.,  289 

Voctio,  .v.,  441. 

Volaterrae,  1.,  63S,  xl 

Voh'iuiaiin,  i.,  220.    Volcanua,  ih. 

Void,  1-,  176,  310. 

VulBcl,  L,  1^2,  195,  443  seq.  468,  596. 

VolBiuii,!.,  176,  260,  606;   wars  with 

Kome,  4.:6,  487 ;  aristocracy  aided  by 

U^mann,  436,  644. 
Vollumno,  1 .  260. 
Vo/iu.RaUo,  L,  220. 
Vows,  L,  234. 

W. 

Wnllfl,  Cyclopnnn,  1.,  808. 

War,  dcclarntion  of,  L,  117;  consent 

of  I'itizons  neceflpary  if  aggressive, 

lis ;  B\  ml>ol  of,  2l4. 
Wealth.  Roinnn,  ti.,  454,  itl.,  491 
Week,  Iloiiian,  !..  27o. 
Weight,  oriiciit  or,  1.,  271 ;  duodecimal 

BVBtein,  27  i  B<*q. :  inter  motlelled  af- 

Si 


tor  the  Attico-8icilian,273  seq. 

Measure. 
West,  Romanlzlnpr  ofjUr.^  256  seq.; 

conquoBt  uf  Kast  hiuI  WcbI  duo  t<>  the 

democnicy,  iv.,  256. 
Will,  origin  of,  t.,  112;  required  ooii- 

Bont  of  the  community,  206;  ori;;n 

ofpr.vate  wiiU,  210,  553. 
Will' '8.  nitmea  of,  how  fiir  borrowed, 

i..  201,  n. 
Wine,  i»ro<1  notion  of,  1.,  66,  43, 173, 186, 

251.  236,   il.,  486;  InereaBed  ouUiva- 

tio:i«*f,U.,445. 
Woif,  of  the  capitol,  !.,  678,  591,  008, 

611. 
Woman,  position  In  the  Roman  fam- 
ily, 1.,  89  91  Boq.,  Ii.,  481,  4M,  111.,  60S, 

iv.,  617  seq. 
Wool,  spinning,  I.,  89. 
Wreath,  a  prize  of  victory.  300, 1.,  302. 
Writing-materials,  olrieet,  i.,  2S7  Beq. 


Xantliippus,  Joins  OarthagVolaas,  ILf 
57  ;  defeats  Rogulus,  63. 


Ye.ir,  oldest  Bomnn,  L,  S70. 


Zama,  battle  of,  II.,  22L 

Z»im<>lxi8,  iv.,  352. 

Zenicidrfl,  defeated  by   SarrlUui^  hL, 

61. 
Ziela,  Caesar's  victory  at,  iv.,  E18. 


